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A  SKETCH  OF  MISS  NEVILLE'S  CHARACTER. 

"  From  half  thy  sex's  follies  free." — Barton. 

Miss  Neville  had  just  passed  her  twentieth  year; 
but  a  stranger  would  have  guessed  that  she  was  a 
few  years  older.  She  was  not  what  the  gay  world 
would  call  a  perfect  beauty  ;  but  thc-re  was  an  ele- 
gance in  her  form  and  manners,  and  a  bewitching 
expression  in  her  countenance,  which  rendered  her 
peculiarly  interesting.  Her  eyes  were  a  dark  blue, 
and  rather  piercing  in  their  look  ;  her  nose  some- 
what aqualine  ;  her  lips  thin,  and  well  formed  :  and 
though  her  complexion  had  received  a  tinge,  from 
her  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  yet  it  improv- 
ed, rather  than  detracted  from  the  general  lovli- 
ness  of  her  appearance.  But  it  was  the  superior 
qualities  of  her  mind  that  invested  her  with  her 
most  commanding  attractions  ;  and  yet  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  her  own  endowments  or  acquire- 
ments. In  conversation  she  avoided  the  extremes 
into  which  some  females  run,  of  ceaseless  loquacity, 
or  sullen  taciturnity — no  less  willing  to  take  her 
part  in  the  interchange  of  sentiment  and  opinion, 
than  to  remain  silent,  when  others  wished  to  en- 
gage in  debate,  or  prolong  an  exhausted  discussion. 
She  could  sing,  and  play,  and  paint,  and  work  "  in 
rich  embroidery,"  but  she  had  no  passion  for  these 
fashionable  accomplishments;  and  though  she  did 
not  condemn  them,  yet  she  often  expressed  her  re- 
gret, that  they  were  loo  frequently  allowed  to  form 
the  principal,  rather  than  the  subordinate  parts  of 
female  education.  "They  are  very  well,"  she 
would  sometimes  say,  "  as  ornaments,  but  they 
are  not  the  essentials:  they  may  qualify  a  female 
to  shine  in  a  drawing-room,  but  will  never  fit  her 
to  act  her  part  well  on  the  stage  of  domestic  life." 

"But,"  I  remarked,  when  the  question  became 
one  of  debate,  "  do  you  not  consider  them  essen- 
tial to  an  accomplished  education?" 

"  I  prefer,  Sir,"  she  replied,  "  a  useful  to  an 
ornamental  education ;  and  though  I  would  not 
denounce  them,  yet,  when  they  interfere  with  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  mind, 
I  think  them  essentially  injurious.  They  often 
tend  to  feed  female  vanity,  by  exciting  the  com- 
mendations of  the  opposite  sex,  who,  after  all,  if 
men  of  sense,  give  the  preference  to  more  substan- 
tial qualities." 

"  Yes  ;  for  wives." 

She  blushed  ;  yet  added,  with  a  simplicity  of  look 
that  bespoke  the  ingenuousness  of  her  heart,  "And 
are  not  women  made  to  become  wives!  and  ought 
they  not,  if  they  wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
their  rank,  to  bend  their  attention  to  those  quali- 
fications which  your  sex  deem  essential  to  domestic 
happiness  1" 

"I  must  confess,"  I  replied,  "that  I  should 
prefer  a  wife  who  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle, 
to  one  who  could  do  nothing  more  than  paint  it ; 
though  the  union  of  the  ornamental,  with  the  in- 
dustrious qualifications,  would  be  an  additional  re- 
commendation." 

"  I  am,  Sir,  an  advocate  for  the  union  ;  but  still 
I  would  have  the  more  useful  qualities  preponder- 
ate. Indeed,  Sir,  when  I  reflect  on  the  rank  which 
women  hold  in  society,  on  the  extent  and  power  of 
their  influence,  on  the  duties  which  devolve  on 
them  as  wives,  mothers,  and  sisters,  and  on  the 
poWer  which  they  possess  to  direct  the  current  of 
public  opinion  in  reference  to  all  the  great  ques- 
tions which  involve  the  interests  of  mankind, — I 
feel  astonished,  nay,  mortified,  that  they  do  not 
devote  more  of  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 


their  intellectual  powers,   and   the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  their  knowledge,  that  they  may  be- 
come better  qualified  to  serve  their   generation  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  and   thus  maintain,  with 
I  dignity,  the  high   ascendency   which   the   opposite 
|  sex  so  Courteously    acknowledge   we  have  gained 
j  over  them." 

The  enthusiastic  attachment  which  Miss  Neville 
j  felt  for  her  own  sex,  and  her  anxiely  to  see  them 
'  acting  worthy  of  their  high  vocation,  often  led  her 
\  to  speak   with   great  warmth    and   energy  on  the 
i  subject  I  have  briefly  noticed,  yet,  from  the  tones 
.  of  her  voice,  and   her  unobtrusive  manners,   I  was 
convinced  that   her  observations    were  advanced, 
I  not  for  display,  but  to  correct,   if  possible,  an  evil 
!  which    she   conscientiously   deplored.     Indeed,    I 
!  have  never  associated  with  a   female  who  appear- 
ed to  think  less  of  herself;  and  though  she  gave 
occasional  proofs  that  she  was  not  indifferent  to 
the  favorable  opinion  of  others,  yet  her  instinctive 
good  sense  led  her  to  perceive  the  folly  of  court- 
I  ing  it.     She  avoided  all  those  common-place  expe- 
dients which  the  superficial  employ,  to  raise  them- 
!  selves    into   notice    and   admiration, — being   more 
!  anxious  to  please,  by  the  kindness  of  her  disposi- 
tion and    the  courtesy  of  her  manners,  than  ambi- 
tious to  shine  by.  the  playfulnes  of  her  wit,  or  the 
decoration  of  her  person. 

An  ancient  philosopher  defined  woman  to  be 
"an  animal  fond  of  dress;"  but  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Miss  Neville,  I  had  an  illustration  of  the 
trite  observation,  that  "  there  is  no  rule  without  an 
exception."  Her  appearance  reminded  me  of  a 
remark  which  Dr.  Johnson  once  made  on  a  lady 
who  was  celebrated  for  dressing  well; — "  The  best 
evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her  perfection  in 
this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never  remember  what 
she  had  on."  Her  dress  was  neither  neglected,  nor 
studied.  She  stood  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
extremes  of  the  reigning,  and  the  obsolete  fashion 
— more  solicitous  to  obey  the  apostolic  precept, 
than  to  excite  attention  by  superficial  embellish- 
ments. "Whose  adorning  let  it  not  be  that  out- 
ward adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wear- 
ing of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  apparel;  but  let  it 
be  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  iu  that  which  is 
not  corruptible,  even  the  ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of 
great  price." 

If  any  of  my  fair  readers  suppose,  from  these 
passing  remarks,  that  I  am  an  enemy  to  an  elegant 
attire,  they  are  mistaken.  My  aversions  are  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  1  always  turn  away  in  disgust 
from  a  slovenly  woman  :  but  when  I  see  a  profu- 
sion of  ornaments,  I  immediately  conclude  that 
they  are  worn  more  by  necessity  than  choice — the 
individual,  possesing  no  personal  charms,  conde- 
scends to  borrow  artificial  ones,  that  she  may  not 
appear  entirely  destitute. 

The  admiration  which  is  excited  on  our  first  in- 
troduction to  an  elegant  and  accomplished  female, 
instead  of  being  sustained  by  a  more  perfect  intima- 1 
cy,  not  [infrequently  sinks  into  apathy  or  compara-  j 
tive  indifference,  and  when  we  endeavour  to  ascer-  I 
tain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  find  that  it 
is  because  she  does  not  disclose  a  corresponding 
fascination  of  moral  character.  Her  personal 
char,.is  may  still  relain  their  power  of  attraction, 
yet,  being  unadorned  by  the  superior  eittractions  of 
a  moral  excellence,  they  lose  their  force  of  impres- 
sion ;  and  though  we  may  still  continue  to  admire 
the  beauty  of  the  countenance,  and  the  symmetry 
of  the  graceful  form,  yet  it  is  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  mind,  and  the  amiability  of  the  temper,  that 
the  homage  of  adoration  is  most  generally  paid. 
And  if  our  females  would  uniformly  act  on  the  be- 


lief of  this  indisputable  fact,  they  would  be  induc- 
ed to  set  a  higher  value  on  mental  endowments, 
than  on  those  accomplishments  which,  like  gather- 
ed flowers,  wither  and  decay;  and  thus  they  would 
become  no  less  captivating  by  their  moral,  than  by 
their  personal  loveliness, — retaining  that  ascendan- 
cy over  the  other  sex,  which,  when  not  founded 
on  substantial  worth,  is  always  precarious,  and 
rarely  permanent. 

From  the  slight  sketch  which  I  have  already 
given  of  the  character  of  Miss  Neville,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  she  united  an  elegance  of  man- 
nerswith  those  other  accomplishments  which  may 
be  expected  from  one  who  had  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  a  superior  education,  and  who  had  uni- 
formly associated  with  the  more  genteel  and  intel- 
ligent parts  of  society  ;  "  yet  she  had  not  learned 
to  substitute  the  gloss  of  politeness  for  the  reality 
of  feeling,"  nor  yet  to  sacrifice  her  social  habits 
for  the  gratification  of  a  roving  passion.  There 
were  a  few  families  with  whom  she  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  ;  but  the  interchange  of  visits  was  not 
suffered  to  derange  the  established  order  of  her 
own  family.  She  would  often  say,  that  though  un- 
married women  might  very  justly  lay  claim  to 
more  unrestricted  liberty  than  those  who  were  un- 
der the  conlroul  of  husbands,  yet  they  sustained 
no  loss  of  dignity,  nor  t>f  enjoyment,  by  being 
"  keepers  at  home." 

Her  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  young  la- 
dies often  spend  a  very  interesting  and  valuable 
portion  of  their  time,  struck  me  as  very  judicious, 
and  which  I  will  now  transcribe  for  the  benefit  of 
my  readers.  "  When,  Sir,  your  sex  is  removed 
from  under  the  surveillance  of  tutors,  they  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  some  trade  or  profession,  and  thus 
their  education  goes  on,  and  they  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  stations  which  they  are  to  occupy  in 
future  life  ;  but  when  tec  are  released  from  the  fag 
and  toil  of  scholastic  discipline,  our  education  is 
considered  as  finished,  and  we  are  left  in  a  great 
measure  to  ourselves,  without  any  important  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  to  fix  our  attention.  We  may  read, 
or  we  may  leave  it  alone  ;  we  may  amuse  ourselves 
by  sketching  and  by  music,  or  we  mav  give  our- 
selves up  to  positive  indolence,  just  as  caprice  may 
dictate  ;  and  though  we  may  sometimes  be  tempt- 
ed to  look  into  the  mysteries  of  housewifery,  yet 
fancy  suggests  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  understand  them,  till  the  time  comes  when 
they  are  to  be  reduced  to  practical  application. 
Thus,  having  nothing  of  importance  to  do,  we  be- 
come idle ;  home  is  deserted  for  the  rriomentary 
gratification  of  the  lounging  visit ;  and  that  inter- 
esting and  valuable  portion  of  lime  which  elapses 
between  the  finishing  of  our  education,  and  our 
final  settlement  in  life,  instead  of  being  employed 
under  a  judicious  course  of  mental  discipline,  is 
too  often  wasted  in  unprofitable,  if  not  pernicious 
engagements.  It  is  to  this  cause,  more  than  lo 
any  constitutional  propensity,  we  are  to  attribute 
that  vagrancy  of  disposition  for  which  we  have 
been  censured  in  every  age — a  disposition  which 
is  not  only  the  bane  of  intellectual,  but  moral  im- 
provement, and  which,  when  formed  into  a  regular 
habit,  becomes  the  prolific  cause  of  many  domestic 
calamities." 

The  evils  which  Miss  Neville  saw  springing  out 
of  the  modern  practice  of  leaving  the  female  mind 
disengaged  from  any  important  object  of  pursuit, 
sho«effectually  guarded  against,  by  a  judicious  di- 
vision of  her  time,  which  she  devoted  to  reading, 
to  works  of  mercy,  to  recreative  amusements,  and 
to  those  interchanges  of  visits  with  her  friends, 
which  yielded  her  gratification,  while  it  contribut- 
ed, at  the  same  time,   to  her  mental  improvement 
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Her  library,  though  not  large,  was  select ;  contain- 
ing works  on  theology,  history,  botany,  poetry,  and 
the  belles  letlres,  and  which  were  arranged  with 
great  taste.  The  early  hours  of  the  moruing  were 
generally  spent  in  reading;  but  she  was  as  decided 
an  enemy  to  the  vanity  of  display,  as  to  the  inac- 
tivity of  indolence ;  and  though  she  would  engage 
in  the  general  discussion,  or  lead  off  a  conversa- 
tion, yet  even  on  these  occasions  her  modesty  was 
no  less  conspicuous  than  her  intelligence.  She 
never  appeared  anxious  to  carry  a  point  in  debate, 
though  she  would  not  easily  surrender  it  when  as- 
sailed by  sophistry  ;  and  if  she  ever  descended 
from  the  gravity  of  argumentation  to  the  pleasant- 
ry of  repartee,  yet  she  never  betrayed  any  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  powers. 

Amidst  the  various  sources  of  amusement  which 
engaged  her  attention,  no  one  afforded  her  more 
gratification  than  her  poultry-yard  and  her  garden. 
Her  live  stock  included  all  the  varieties  of  the  do- 
mestic feathered  tribe,  which  at  stated  seasons 
gathered  around  her  to  receive  their  daily  food  ; 
while  some,  more  tame  than  the  rest,  would  perch 
on  her  extended  arm  to  enjoy  her  caresses,  and  the 
more  delicate  repasts  of  her  bounty. 

She  was  rather  a  practical  than  a  scientific  bot- 
anist, yet  her  knowledge  of  the  science  was  both 
accurate  and  extensive.  The  flower  compart- 
ments were  laid  out  and  arranged  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  though  she  seldom  used  the  spade  or 
the  rake,  yet  she  generally  superintended  the  set- 
ting and  training  of  her  choicest  plants.  But  it 
was  in  the  formation  of  a  grotto  that  she  discov- 
ered the  greatest  taste,  and  on  which  she  bestowed 
the  most  of  her  attention ;  and  to  this  she  usually 
retired  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
holy  meditation. 

On  returning  from  a  country  excursion  earlier 
than  I  was  expected,  after  taking  my  cup  of  coffee, 
I  strolled  into  the  garden  in  quest  of  my  interesting 
companion;  and  when  approaching  her  retreat,  I 
heard  her  singing  the  following  hymn  : — 

"  Return,  ray  roving  heart !    return, 

Anil  life's  vain  shadows  clioose  no  more  ; 

Seek  out  some  solitude  to  mount, 
And  thy  forsaken  God  implore. 

O  thou  great  Ged  !  whose  piercing  eye 
Distinctly  marks  each  deep  retreat, 

]o  these  sequestered  hours  draw  nigh, 
And  let  me  here  thy  presence  meet. 

Through  all  the  windings  of  mv  heart, 
My  search  let  heavenly  wisdunt  guide; 

And  oft  its  beams  unerring  dart, 
Till  all  be  known  and  purified. 

Then  let  the  visit*  of  dry  love, 

My  inmost  soul  be  called  to  share, 

Till  every  grace  combine  to  prove 

That  God  has  fixed  his  dwelling  there." 

I  had  once  heard  her  sing  before,  when  accom- 
panying the  harp,  and  then  thought  that  her  tones 
were  more  full  and  exquisite  than  any  I  had  ever 
heard ;  but  now,  her  voice  being  assisted  by  the 
echoes  of  the  place,  fell  with  a  softened  melody  on 
my  ear  that  was  overpowering. 

"  Surrounded  by  such  sights  and  sounds  I  stood, 

Delighted  auditor,  spectator  here  ; 
Anl  gave  full  scope,  in  meditative  mood, 
To  thoughts  excited  by  a  scene  so  fair." 

I  felt  as  though  I  was  under  an  influence  which 
I  could  neither  resist  nor  endure,  and  longed  to 
withdraw  to  some  retreat  where  I  might  reduce  my 
agitated  feelings  to  a  tranquil  state  ;  yet  I  had  no 
power  to  move  till  the  harmony  died  off  in  the  still- 
ness of  reigning  solitude.  "  Yes,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, "  she  has  sung  her  evening  hymn,  and  now 
she  is  rising  on  the  wing  of  contemplation  !  Who 
caD  describe  her  bliss!  or  take  a  sketch  of  that 
bright  vision  on  which  her  faith  is  now  looking 
with  joy  unspeakable  !  I  will  not  interrupt  her. 
No  I  It  would  be  an  act  of  profanity  to  obtrude 
within  the  most  holy  place  of  her  retired  devotions ! 
It  would  break  off  her  spiritual  intercourse  with 
Him  whom  unseen  she  loves,  and  thus  compel  her 
to  fall  back  on  earth  at  a  moment  when  she  may  be 
wrapped  up  in  the  heaven  of  enraptured  delight  I" 

The  whole  scene  was  invested  with  an  air  of  ro- 
mantic sublimity.  An  awe  came  over  me  similar 
<o  that  which  was  fell  by  the  shepherd  of  Horeb, 
when,  on  turning  round  to  see  the  mystic  sight,  he 


heard  a  strange  voice  saying,  "Draw  not  nigh 
hither,  put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground;" — 
and  though  neither  celestial  sights  nor  celestial  voi- 
ces oppressed  my  senses,  yet  1  caught,  as  by  inspi- 
ration, the  spirit  of  devotion,  and  enjoyed  emo- 
tions of  bliss  which  may  be  equalled,  but  which 
1  think  will  never  be  surpassed,  till  I  am  permit- 
ted to  gaze  on  the  uncreated  glories  of  the  divine 
nature. 

I  walked  away,  and  seated  myself  in  an  alcove, 
where  I  remained  absorbed  in  thought,  watching 
the  setting  sua,  till  the  following  lines,  which  were 
neatly  written  in  pencil  on  one  of  the  pannels, 
caught  my  eye,  and  which,  being  so  much  in  uni- 
son with  my  feelings,  gave  a  fresh  and  a  glowing 
impulse  to  their  excitement: — 

"  There  is  a  Spirit  o'er  creation  spread, 

Though  darkness  draws  its  certains  round  our   head, 

And  sorrow's  streams  How  at  our  mortal  feet, — 

There  is  a  Spirit,  sanctified  and  sweet, 

That  breathes  of  other  scenes  and  holier  things, 

Broods  o'er  the  earth  with  healing  on  its  wings, 

And  is  a  gracious  messenger  from  heaven  : 

There  is  a  Spirit  to  our  spirits  given, 

M  Mir,   holds  communion  wiUi  our  nobler  part, 

That  sheds  a  hallowed  influence  on  our  heart ; 

Gives  pinions  to  our  thoughts  and  to  our  prayers, 

And  harmonizes  all  our  doubts  and  cares 

To  meek  submission  ; — an  intelligence 

That  gladdens  with  its  living  influence 

All  space,  all  time, — and  trains  our  earthly  eye 

To  bear  the  blaze  of  immortality  !" 

But  though  Miss  Neville  cultivated  this  spirit  of 
devotion,  aird  often  conversed  with  great  anima- 
tion on  the  wondrous  scheme  of  human  redemption, 
yet  she  very  rarely  made  any  allusion  to  her  own 
personal  piety.  This  was  partly  owing  to  her  na- 
tive modesty,  which  never  allowed  her  to  make  her- 
self the  heroine  of  her  own  story;  but,  on  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  her,  I  found  other  caus- 
es in  operation  to  induce  a  cautious  reserve.  The 
circle  in  which  she  moved,  though  select,  included 
within  it  some  who  had  more  zeal  than  prudence 
— who  were  ever  ready  not  only  to  give  an  answer 
to  every  one  that  asked  a  reason  of  the  hope  that 
was  in  them,  but  to  disclose  all  the  secret  workings 
of  their  heart;  and  while  her  amiability  led  her  to 
tolerate  what  she  deemed  their  infirmities,  yet  her 
good  sense  revolted  against  an  imitation  of  their 
example.  On  such  occasions,  she  either  remained 
silent,  or  availed  herself  of  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurred  to  turn  the  conversation,  from  feelings 
to  principles, — yet  she  would  strenuously  maintain 
that  the  principles  of  religion  must  be  felt,  before 
their  value  can  be  appreciated  ;  but  even  then, 
she  would  reason  abstractedly,  without  referring  to 
any  definite  feelings  that  had  been  excited  in  her 
own  mind. 

Her  habit  of  reserve,  on  this  very  delicate  point, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  gradual  and  imperceptible 
manner  in  which  her  heart  was  opened  to  receive 
the  purifying  and  consoling  influence  of  divine  truth. 
This  I  gathered  from  a  casual  observation  she 
made,  when  alluding  to  a  sermon  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Montesque  had  delivered  on  the  conversion  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus.  "It  must  have  been,"  she  re- 
marked, "gratifying  to  the  apostle,  to  have  been 
able,  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  his  experience, 
to  recal  to  his  remembrance  the  time  what,  and  the 
place  where,  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
was  effected  ; — a  privilege  which  I  believe  some  of 
our  Lord's  disciples  still  enjoy;  but  not  all.  When 
these  circumstances  are  known,  they  are  too  re- 
markable ever  to  be  forgotten  ;  and,  like  a  monu- 
ment erected  on  the  site  of  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  by  the  surviving  conquerors,  immediately  after 
the  victory  has  been  obtained,  they  bring  before  the 
imagination  the  whole  scene,  and  thus  strengthen 
the  faith  in  the  reality  of  the  fact,  if  any  doubts 
of  it  should  ever  arise..  If  I  envy  any  one,  it  is 
such  an  one  ;  as  he  has  evidences  in  confirmation 
of  his  piety,  which  amount  to  the  certainly  of 
demonstration." 

These  observations  were  expressed  with  so  much 
animation,  yet  with  so  much  pathos,  that  I  wanted 
no  other  proof  of  the  imperceptible  manner  of  her 
conversion — which  admitting,  from  the  gradual  way 
in  which  it  was  effected,  of  occasional  doubts  and 


misgivings,  very  naturally  combined  with  the  other 
causes  already  mentioned,  to  induce  that  profound 
silence  which  she  always  maintained  on  the  subject 
of  her  own  personal  religion. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
RALPH  EDWARD. 

In  a  pleasant  part  of  Connecticut,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  widow,  an  excellent  woman,  and  the 
mother  of  several  children.  She  instructed  them 
to  be  industrious,  to  do  good  according  to  their  a- 
bility,  and  to  pray  to  their  Father  in  Heaven.  One 
of  her  precepts  was,  to  ask  strength  of  Him,  when 
they  had  any  difficult  duty  to  perform.  The  name 
of  her  youngest,  was  Ralph  Edward.  He  was  an 
intelligent  and  active  boy  of  eight  years  old.  Hab- 
its of  exercise  had  confirmed  his  health,  and  obe- 
dience to  his  mother  made  him  happy.  He  was 
diligent  in  his  studies,  and  beloved  by  his  teachers. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  when  as  usual,  there 
was  no  school,  he  was  walking  on  the  banks  of  a 
river  which  beautified  the  scenery  of  his  native 
place.  It  was  fine  weather  in  summer,  and  he  ad- 
mired the  sparkling  waters,  and  the  verdure  that 
clothed  their  margin. — Presently,  he  observed  a 
large  boy  plunge  in  lor  the  purpose  of  bathing.  He 
wondered  that  he  should  select  a  spot  where  the 
water  was  very  deep — and  also,  that  he  freed  him- 
self from  no  part  of  his  clothing.  Soon  he  observed 
him  to  struggle  as  if  in  distress,  and  saw  that  he 
appeared  to  be  sinking. 

Ralph  Edward  knew  well  how  to  swim;  and 
throwing  off  his  boots,  and  his  little  jacket,  hasten- 
ed to  the  relief  of  the  stranger.  He  found  the 
drowning  boy  nearly  senseless — but  by  great  exer- 
tions, gained  the  shore  with  him,  though  he  was 
much  larger  than  himself,  and  nearly  twice  his  age. 
He  supported  him  against  the  bank,  until  he  had 
thrown  a  quantity  of  water  from  his  month,  nose  and 
ears,  and  was  able  to  thank  his  preserver.  He  ow- 
ned that  he  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  and  prom- 
ised not  to  venture  again  in  so  dangerous  and  deep 
waters,  until  he  had  learned.  When  he  was  in  a 
place  of  safety,  Ralph  Edward  returned  home. 
His  heart  throbbed,  and  his  head  was  giddy,  with 
the  violent  efforts  he  had  made.  He  went  to  his 
little  bed,  and  wept  bitterly. — His  mother  heard 
him  mourning,  and  came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his 
grief.  He  told  her  he  could  not  forget  the  pale 
and  distorted  features  of  the  hall-drowned  boy,  when 
he  gasped  for  breath  upon  the  shore.  After  she 
had  succeeded  in  drying  his  tears,  he  related,  at  her 
request,  all  the  circumstances. 

"My  son,  she  said,  you  have  been  in  great  dan- 
ger— perhaps  without  knowing  it.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  fatal  is  the  grasp  of  drowning  persons?" 

"  Mother,  what  could  I  do?  I  could  not  stand 
and  see  him  die.  If  I  had  waited  to  call  a  man  to 
help,  he  would  have  sunk  to  rise  no  more." 

"  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  I  only  know  that  he  is  a  servant  in  some  fami- 
ly not  far  distant.  I  have  seen  him  driving  cows; 
but  never  spoke  to  him  until  to-day." 

"But  how  were  you  able  to  swim  with,  and  sup- 
port a  boy,  so  much  larger  than  yourself?" 

"  Mother,  I  remembered  what  you  told  us  to  do, 
when  we  had  any  difficult  duty  to  perform,  and  1 
asked  strength  from  our  Father  in  Heaven." 

The  good  mother  comforted  her  little  boy,  and 
blessed  him — and  afterwards  he  slept  sweetly. 
Though  she  trembled  at  the  risk  he  had  run,  sh» 
was  cheered  to  find  him  anxious  to  do  good  to  a 
stranger,  and  mindful  of  that  Great  Being,  who  is 
ever  ready  to  help  those  who  call  upon  him.  As 
she  was  a  judicious  woman,  she  reflected  with  par- 
ticular pleasure  upon  his  humility.  He  did  not 
come  home  boasting — "  I  have  saved  the  life  of  a 
drowning  person.  He  was  twice  as  large  and  old 
as  myself,  yet  could  not  swim — and  I  swim  as  bold- 
ly as  a  man."  No.  He  came  home  without  men- 
tioning any  of  these  circumstances — without  com- 
plaining of  fatigue,  though  every  nerve  was  strain- 
ed by  the  labour  and  agitation  he  had  endured. 
He  went  quietly  to  bis  own  little  chamber,  and  shed 
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tears  of  pity,  as  he  recollected  the  painful  struggles 
of  the  sufferer.  He  assumed  no  merit  himself,  he 
only  remembered  that  he  had  performed  a  duty, 
and  that  his  God  had  given  him  strength. 

My  young  friends,  boys  of  eight  years  old,  who 
may  happen  to  read  this  true  story — in  what  should 
you  prefer  to  resemble  Ralph  Edward — in  his  cour- 
age, his  piety,  or  his  humility  ?  I  know  you  will 
join  me  in  the  wish  that  he  may  "lead  the  remain- 
der of  his  life,  according  to  this  beginning;"  and 
that  his  widowed  mother  may  reap  the  fruit  of  her 
instructions  and  example,  in  the  obedience  and  hap- 
piness of  all  her  children.  L.  H.  S. 

Hartford. 


MORALITY. 


From  the  Christian  Mirror, 
APPEAL  OF  A  YOUTH  TO  HIS  COMPANIONS. 
The  spirited  and  successful  efforts,  which  have 
of  late  been  made  against  the  destructive  evils  of 
intemperance,  call  for  devout  feelings  of  gratitude 
from  the  breast  of  every  friend  of  Zion. — Belching 
forth  his  unmerciful  ravages  like  a  torrent,  and  with 
the  subtilty  of  a  serpent,  in  almost  every  situation 
in  life,  Intemperance  has  achieved  many  a  heart- 
rending conquest,  throughout  our  otherwise  happy 
country.  But  of  late,  many  have  been  aroused  with 
just  indignation  to  take  up  arms  against  this  unre- 
lenting foe  of  our  country,  which  they  have  wield- 
ed with  success  in  dislodging  him  from  his  strong 
hold  ;  and  have  inspired  many  others  to  join  them 
in  this  illustrious  warfare.  Although  much  has  been 
done  to  expel  him  from  our  country, "he  holds  many 
otherwise  valuable  citizens  in  his  soul-ruining  slav- 
ery, and  not  only  threatens  with  utter  destruction 
the  liberties  of  our  country  ;  but  even  our  churches 
with  irreparable  injury.  Many,  viewing  the  dan- 
ger of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  have  sounded 
the  alarm;  but  till  recently,  I  have  heard  none 
directed  to  the  youth,  on  whom  this  momentous 
conflict  must  soon  depend.  To  this  interesting 
class  of  the  community,  I  would  address  myself  at 
this  time.  To  you,  generous  youth,  it  will  soon  be 
left  to  say,  whether  this  cruel  enemy  shall  carry  on 
his  destructive  conquests,  and  thus,  not  only  baffle 
the  hopes  of  those  who  have  been  active  in  this  un- 
dertaking; but  what  is  more  appalling,  must  soon  in- 
volve in  utter  ruin  many  of  our  most  valuable  citizens, 
and  consequently  bring  disgrace  and  ruin  upon  our 
once  happy  nation.  In  view  of  such  ruinous  con- 
sequences, I  fondly  cherish  the  hope  that  you  will 
hot,  you  cannot  be  inactive.  Doubtless  many  of 
you,  ere  this  time,  while  walking  the  streets,  have 
been  struck  with  horror  at  the  sight  of  some  of  the 
victims  of  this  soul-destroying  enemy,  and  have  re- 
solved, not  only  to  banish  him  from  your  own  em- 
brace ;  but  have  likewise  joined  the  valiant  band 
in  opposing  his  bold  career  in  the  destruction  of 
our  countrymen.  But  observation  teaches,  that 
there  are  others  who  still  continue  to  parley  with 
this  enemy  of  their  souls,  and  who,  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear,  will  be  captivated  before  they  are 
aware  of  danger.  O,  be  awakened,  before  it  be 
forever  too  late.  If  you  would  avoid  the  iron 
grasp  of  this  tyrant,  you  must  not  suffer  him  to  have 
one  inch  of  ground.  O,  then,  for  your  soul's  sake, 
reject  this  cruel  parleying  when  offered  you  in 
whatever  form,  and,  for  your  honor,  for  your  neigh- 
bor's sake,  and  the  dearest  bought  rights  of  our 
country,  use  your  influence  in  every  situation  of  life 
to  expel  him  from  our  land.  Then  we  may  see  in- 
dustry, virtue,  and  happiness,  taking  the  places  of 
idleness,  vice,  and  degradation  ;  then  we  may  soon 
see  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose, 
and  our  country  flourishing  in  the  progress  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  in  honor  and  respect  with 
foreign  nations,  under  the  happy  independence 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  P. 
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ANECDOTES  OF  ANTS. 
The  mischief  that  the  Ants  in  general  occasion, 
by  eating  books,  papers,  silks,  or  clothes,  is  nothing 
when  compared  with  their  penetrating  the  beams 


of  a  house  or  destroying  the  timbers  of  a  ship;  on 
one  occasion  they  attacked  the  Albion,  a  British 
ship  of  the  line,  and  iu  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
commander  and  crew,  after  having  boarded,  they 
got  possession  of  her,  and  handled  her  so  roughly, 
that  had  she  not  been  tightly  lashed  together,  it  was 
thought  she  would  have  foundered  on  the  way  home; 
as  it  was,  when  she  was  brought  into  port,  she  was 
totally  unfit  for  service,  and  was  obliged  to  be  bro- 
ken up. 

It  was  stated  in  a  London  paper  of  1814,  that  the 
superb  residence  of  the  Governor  General  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  erection  of  which  cost  the  East  India 
Company  immense  sums  of  money,  was  rapidly  go- 
ing to  decay,  owing  to  the  attack  of  Ants.  Though 
the  mischiefs  of  the  Ants  are  so  great,  they  are 
probably  counterbalanced  by  the  good  they  produce, 
in  quickly  destroying  dead  trees,  &c.  Such  is  their 
celerity  in  this  particular,  that  in  a  few  weeks,  they 
will  carry  oft' and  destroy  the  trunks  of  large  trees. 
The  total  destruction  of  deserted  towns  is  accom- 
plished in  three  or  four  years,  not  the  least  vestige 
of  a  house  remaining. 

Some  persons  like  the  taste  of  these  insects  so 
much,  that  after  nipping  off  their  heads  and  wings 
they  will  eat  them  with  the  greatest  voracity. 
They  say  that  they  are  of  an  extremely  agreea- 
ble acidity. 

Dr.  Franklin  once  put  a  pot  of  treacle  into  a  clo- 
set, to  which  several  ants  got.  He  shook  all  out 
but  one,  and  then  tied  the  pot  with  a  thin  string  to 
a  nail,  fastened  in  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  hung  down 
by  it.  As  soon  as  the  ant  was  satisfied,  it  wanted 
to  get  out,  but  for  some  time  could  not  discover  the 
way.  At  last  it  found,  after  many  attempts,  the 
way  to  the  ceiling  by  going  along  the  string.  Then 
it  ran  to  the  wall,  and  from  thence  to  the  ground. 
It  had  scarcely  been  away  half  an  hour,  when  a 
great  swarm  of  ants  came  out,  got  up  to  the  ceil- 
ing, crept  along  the  string  to  the  pot,  and  began 
to  eat  again.  This  was  done  till  the  treacle  was 
gone  ;  one  swarm  running  down  the  string,  the  oth- 
er up  it. 

I  will  conclude  with  giving  you  a  short  account 
of  their  buildings.  "  With  regard  to  man,  (says 
Mr.  Smeathman,)  his  greatest  works,  and  boasted 
pyramids,  fall  comparatively  short,  in  size  alone,  of 
the  structures  raised  by  these  insects. — They  are 
not  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  the 
structures  they  raise  are  frequently  10  or  12  feet  o*r 
upwards,  above  the  surface  of  the  earth."  If  the 
height  of  a  man  was  6  feet,  Mr.  S.  calculates  that 
the  buildings  of  these  insects  may  be  considered, 
relatively  to  their  size  and  that  of  a  man,  as  raised 
nearly  Jive  times  as  high  as  the  greatest  Egyptian 
pyramid.  Their  tunnels  would  expand  to  a  mag- 
nificent cylinder  of  more  than  300  feet  in  diame- 
ter. It  may  be  added,  that  with  respect  to  the  in- 
terior construction,  and  the  various  members  and 
dispositions  of  the  parts  of  the  buildings,  they  ap- 
pear greatly  to  exceed  any  and  every  work  of  hu- 
man construction. — Liverpool  paper. 

— QO©— 

Anecdote  of  an  Eagle. — A  boatman,  while  en- 
gaged in  conveying  salt  on  the  Onandaga  Lake,  a 
few  years  since,  saw  a  large  grey  Eagle  cutting  his 
gyrations  in  the  air,  apparently  noticing  some  prey 
in  the  lake  beneath.  In  a  moment  he  poised,  and 
darted  from  his  altitude  into  the  water,  from  which 
he  was  unable  to  rise.  A  continued  flapping  with 
his  broad  and  extended  pinions  kept  him  from  be- 
uag  drawn  under  and  proved  that  his  diamond  eyes 
had  not  mistaken  their  object.  He  approached  the 
land  slowly,  the  unknown  creature  below  acting  as 
propellant  and  helmsman.  The  boatsman  grew  in- 
terested in  the  affair  and  landed.  The  Eagle,  on 
touching  terra  firma,  showed  himself  fastened  to  a 
fine  salmon.  Our  hero,  thinking  it  time  to  take  a 
share  of  the  plunder,  cut  himself  a  stout  cudgel, 
and  approached  the  imperial  bird  of  Jove  ;  which, 
having  his  talons  fast,  was  unable  to  rise,  advance, 
or  recede.  Three  times  was  the  club  raised  to 
strike,  but  the  noble  bearing  of  the  regal  bird,  and 
his  undaunted  front,  made  even  the  boatman  quail. 
He  could  not  assault  imprisoned  majesty.     The  Ea- 


gle exhibited  no  signs  of  fear,  but  occasionally  nib» 
bled  the  gills  of  his  prize,  and  indignantly  glanced 
at  the  intrusive  boatman.  At  length  the  talons  of 
one  leg  became  released,  and  by  a  dexterous  turn, 
those  of  the  other,  when  he  soared  away  to  his  thun- 
der clouds  on  high,  leaving  the  much  coveted  sal- 
mon to  the  boatman,  who,  on  weighing  it,  found  it 
to  balance  twenty-six  pound?. — N.  Y.  SI.  Courier. 
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For  the  Youth'g  Companion. 
JLOTJISA  AND  CAROLINE,  ON  MISSIONS. 

[Louisa  is  reading  a  Pamphlet,  and  little  Caroline  is  busily  em- 
ployed in  arranging  her  doll's  houie.] 

Caroline. — What  have  you  found  there,  so  very 
interesting,  Louisa  ?  I  have  asked  you  three 
questions  without  getting  any  answer. 

Louisa. — Have  you,  indeed  ?  I  beg  your  par- 
don. I  did  not  hear  one  of  them.  I  Em  reading 
the  Missionary  Herald. 

Caroline. — The  Missionary  Herald!  Why  I 
did'nt  suppose  there  was  any  thing  interesting  in 
that, — I  thought  it  was  only  for  grown  people. 

Louisa. — I  used  to  think  so  too.  But  one  Sab- 
bath I  was  not  well,  and  was  obliged  to  slay  at 
home  from  meeling.  I  read  all  my  little  story- 
books, that  mother  said  were  proper  to  read  Sab- 
bath-day, and  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
myself.  I  went  to  the  book-case,  and  happened 
to  see  the  last  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald.  I 
began  to  read,  and  found  it  very  interesting  indeed. 
So  I  have  always  read  them  ever  since. 

Caroline. — What  do  they  tell  about  ?  Are  there 
any  stories  in  them  ? 

Louisa. — O  yes,  a  great  many.  They  give  ac- 
counts of  poor  little  heathen  children,  who  live  a 
great  way  off,  where  there  are  no  Bibles,  and  no 
Sabbath  Schools,  and  no  meeting-houses.  Don't 
you  remember  finding  Hindoostan  on  the  map  of 
Asia,  this  morning? 

Caroline. — O  yes ;  and  a  long  hunt  I  had,  before 
I  found  it.    • 

Louisa. — Well,  that  is  a  heathen  country. 
There,  the  people,  instead  of  going  to  meeting  on 
the  Sabbath,  as  we  do,  worship  a  frightful  image, 
called  Juggernaut. 

Caroline. — What  sort  of  a  creature  is  it  ? 

Louisa. — Why  it  is  a  great  wooden  image,  carv- 
ed out,  something  like  a  man.  At  certain  times,  he  is 
drawn  out  on  a  car  with  sixteen  wheels,  and  the 
people  come  and  worship  him.  Multitudes  travel 
on  foot  two  thousand  miles  to  get  a  sight  Gf  him. 
Many  throw  themselves  down,  and  suffer  the  wheels 
to  go  over  them,  and  crush  them  to  death ;  think- 
ing it  will  please  their  god. 

Caroline. — O  dear,  how  dreadful !  Is  this  ali 
the  god  these  poor  people  have? 

Louisa. — No ;  they  worship  a  great  many  ani- 
mals— particularly  the  cow. 

Caroline. — Worship  a  cow  !  what  silly  crea- 
tures! 

Louisa. — Yes,  so  it  seems  to  us,  but  if  we  had 
never  been  taught  better,  don't  you  suppose  we 
should  be  just  as  silly? 

Caroline. — Why  I  don't  know — but  it  seems  to 
me,  if  I  had  to  guess  out  my  religion,  I  should  get 
a  little  nearer  than  that.  Well,  do  these  strange 
people  worship  any  thing  else? 

Louisa. — Yes,  they  have  a  great  number  of  rir- 
ers  which  they  consider  sacred.  The  water  of 
these  rivers,  they  imagine  can  wash  away  their 
sins.  Don't  you  recollect  the  Ganges,  that  you 
traced  out,  the  other  day,  on  your  map? 

Caroline.  Yes.  It  rises  in  the  Himmaleh  moun- 
tains, runs  2000  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal. 

Louisa. — This  river  is  esteemed  more  sacred 
than  the  rest.  When  people  are  very  sick,  their 
friends  carry  them  to  this  river,  that  they  may  die 
on  its  banks,  supposing  that  will  give  them  a  sure 
passage  to  heaven.  But  what  is  most  dreadful,  the 
mothers  very  ofteo  throw  their  little  babies  into 
this  river. 

Caroline. — O  dear,  what  for  ? 

Louisa.— Because   they  think   it  will  please  the 
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god,  and   the  little   infants  will  go  from  this  holy 
water  right  to  heaven. 

Carolinr. — O  how  glad  I  am,  thai  we  were  not 
born   in   Hindustan! 

Louisa. — We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  God, 
for   it   is   He,  who  has   made  us  to  differ  from  the 
poor  heathen  children.     You  know  that  beautiful 
hymn,  we  so  often  say  to  mother,  that  begins; 
"  I  thank  ilic  goodness  and  the  grace, 
That  on  my  birth  has  smiled." 

Caroline. — Oyes,  IJiavc  said  it  a  thousand  times, 
but  I  never  thought  what  it  meant  before.  I  think 
the  next  time,  I  shall  say  it  with  all  my  heart. 

Louisa.. — But  while  we  thank  God  for  his  good- 
ness to  us,  is  there  nothing  we  can  do  for  these 
poor  creatures? 

Caroline. — I  don't  know — wliat  can  little  girls 
like  you  and  I  do,  for  children  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world;  so  many  thousand  miles  from  us? 

Louisa. — I  have  found,  in  reading  the  Mission- 
ary Herald,  that  a  number  of  good  men  and  women 
have  gone  to  these  distant  countries,  on  purpose  to 
teach  them  about  the  true  God.  They  have  meet- 
ings for  the  grown  people  and  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

Caroline. — Yes,  I  know  it.  I  have  not  forgot- 
ten Mr.  Green,  who  went  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
more  than  a  year  ago.  But  I  want  to  know  what 
we.  can  do  for  the  poor  heathen.  We  cannot  go  out 
with  the  missionaries  and  teach  them. 

Louisa. — No,  but  we  cau  send  money  to  buy 
their  books  and  other  things. 

Caroline. — Well,  so  we  might.  I  know  that 
when  father  and  mother  go  to  the  monthly  concert, 
they  put  money  into  the  box  for  the  heathen  ;  but 
it  never  came  into  my  mind,  that  I  might  put  in 
some  too. 

The  little  girl  then  ran  to  her  money  box,  to  see 
how  much  she  had.  It  was  a  little  mahogany  box, 
with  her  name  written  in  yellow  letters  on  the  lid. 
There  was  only  a  little  hole  in  the  top,  large  enough 
to  drop  in  a  cent.  She  took  it  to  her  father,  and 
asked  him  to  unscrew  the  lid  for  her.  He  did  so, 
ind  emptied  the  money  into  Iter  lap.  There  was 
twenty  cents.  She  had  been  saving  this  money  a 
long  time,  to  spend  for  toys,  when  she  went  to  Bos- 
ton. She  now  thought  of  a  very  good  plan;  it  was, 
to  divide  and  send  half  to  the  monthly  concert. 

The  smile  of  pleasure  which  she  saw  on  her  mo- 
•hers  face,  when  she  carried  it  to  her,  to  put  in- 
to the  missionary  box,  gave  litllo  Caroline  more 
delight,  than  to  have  had  all  the  pretty  things  in 
Boston. 

That  night  she  and  her  sister  resolved  that  they 
would  divide  their  money  with  the  poor  heathen 
•.hildren,  on  every  monthly  concert. 


ESI TOBIAL  . 


TO  OUR  READERS. 

"  One  dear  child  among  your  readers,"  says  a 
respected  correspondent,  "  has  gone  to  her  eternal 
rest."  [See  "New  Testimonies,"  Vol.  II,  p.  192.] 
How  many  other  readers  of  the  Companion  liav* 
died  the  year  past,  we  know  not.  But  there,  must 
..avc  been  some  more,  and  there  may  have  been  ma- 
ny. In  this  tlying  world,  out  of  five  or  six  thousand 
persons  of  lny  ago,  several  must  die  every  year  and 
very  month.  If  each  number  of  our  little  paper 
ij  read  by  only  three  persons,  then  the  whole  num- 
ber of  weekly  readers  is  more  than  five  thousand 
-.nd  five  hundred.  Perhaps  it  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  forty  or  fifty  of  our  late  readers  will  read 
our  pages  no  more  forever,  having  been  called  to 
.  ^ivc  their  accounts  to  God.  If  they  had  improved 
this  and  their  other  privileges  and  believed  in  Christ 
with  all  their  heart,  it  is  well.  If  they  were  love- 
ly and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  were  "  dear  chil- 
dren" in  the  estimation  of  pious  and  good  men, 
they  have  "  gone  to  their  eternal  rest"  in  the  bosom 
of  their  Saviour,  which  is  far  better  than  to  remain 
in  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow.  Though  tlleir 
friends  mourn  the  loss  of  them,  they  cannot  regret 
that  Christ  has  taken  them  to  himself,  to  behold  his 
r ;  and  be  ever  with  the  Lord.     It  is  too  a  mel- 


ancholy reflection  to  us,  that  those  who  read  our 
productions  and  prize  them,  are  numbered  with  the 
dead.  But  if  they  sleep  in  Jesus,  and  if  our  bum- 
ble labors  have  been  blessed  to  the  good  of  their 
souls  in  preparing  them  for  heaven,  we  shall  not 
wish  them  to  return.  We  will  feel  that  we  are  wri- 
ting and  publishing  for  dying  persons  to  read,  al- 
though they  are  young;  and  remember,  more  sol- 
emnly that  whatever  we  do  to  make  an  impression 
on  their  minds,  affects  their  everlasting  destiny,  and 
prepares  them  for  endless  bliss  or  wo. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  contents  of 
the  Companion  may  inliucnce  the  minds  of  its  rea- 
ders, and  afl'ect  the  moral  stale  of  their  souls.  It 
reminds  them  of  the  precious  truths  of  the  Bible, 
and  imprints  them  more  deeply.  It  warns  them  of 
the  various  sins' and  injurious  habits  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  of  the  awful  consequences  of  doing 
wickedly  and  joining  with  the  ungodly.  It  shows 
them  many  lovely  examples  of  piety,  even  in  chil- 
dren like  themselves;  and  tells  them  how  such  be- 
lieving and  penitent  children  can  die  in  peace  and 
hope  and  joy.  It  tells  them  of  the  great  anxiety  of 
Christian  parents,  ministers,  Sabbath  school  teach- 
ers, and  other  pious  friends,  for  their  conversion  and 
salvation;  and  thus  they  learn  to  think  of  the  va- 
lue of  their  own  souls,  and  to  care  for  them,  and 
to  seek  an  interest  in  Christ.  They  learn  their 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  where  he  may  be  found. 
They  are  taught  how  to  pray  for  the  blessings  of 
grace  in  a  time  accepted  ;  and  we  must  indulge  the 
hope,  that  many  of  them  do  believe  and  pray,  and 
so  mourn  for  sin  as  to  ftnd  mercy  of  the  Lord.  In 
various  ways  God  is  saying  to  them,  "  Seek  ye  my 
face  :"  we  trust  they  reply  from  their  very  hearts, 
"  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  we  seek."  We  would  glad- 
ly learn  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  all  our  living  read- 
ers, and  of  those  that  are  gone.  How  joyfully  and 
thankfully  should  we  meet  them  all  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  final  Judge,  as  those  who  have  been  wash- 
ed from  their  sins  in  his  blood. 

For  two  years  we  have  been  spared  in  great  mer- 
cy to  continue  our  paper  ;  and  this  week  we  com- 
mence another  volume.  But  we  know  not  what 
another  year,  or  even  another  day,  shall  bring  forth. 
Whether  the  editors  will  cease  from  their  labors, 
before  this  volume  is  closed,  or  continue  it  to  the 
end,  is  known  only  to  Him  who  made  us  and  in 
whose  hands  our  breath  is.  And  if  we  live  to  send 
quJl  a  weekly  Monitor  and  Companion  for  our  young 
friends,  none  hut  God  can  tell  who  of  them  will  live 
to  read  it.  Let  us  all  therefore  commence  the  year 
with  genuine  repentance,  making  our  calling  and 
election  sure;  so  that  "whether  we  live  we  may 
live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  we  die  we  may  die 
untothe  Lord,"  and  "  whether  living  or  dying  be  the 
Lord's."  May  death  find  neither  writer  or  reader 
unprepared  ;  and  when  they  meet  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Christ,  may  it  be  with  mutual  and  everlast- 
ing joy. 


MISOHLLAH?. 


Oriental  Illustration  of  Psalm  xxii.  5. — "  I  con- 
fess," said  Captain  Wilson,  "  that,  since  my  return 
from  India,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  seve- 
ral things,  which  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  an  Eas- 
tern book.  For  instance,  the  language  of  one  of 
the  Psalms,  where  David  says,  '  Thou  anointest  my 
head  with  oil,  my  cup  runneth  over,'  most  likely  al- 
ludes to  a  custom  which  continues  to  litis  day.  I 
once  had  this  ceremony  performed  on  myself  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  Indian,  in  the  presence  of  a  largo 
company.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  poured  upon 
my  hands  and  arms  a  delightfully  odorilerotis  per- 
fume, put  a  golden  cup  into  my  hand,  and  poured 
wine  into  it  till  it  had  run  over,  assuring  me,  at  the 
t  me,  thai  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  receive 
me,  and  that  I  should  rind  a  rich  supply  in  his  house. 
I  think  the  inspired  poel  expressed  his  sense  of  the 
divine  goodness  by  this  allusion. — C'/ir.  Obs. 


If  it  be  pronounced  thus  :  Do  you  ride  to  town  to- 
day? the  answer  may  'naturally  be,  No:  I  send 
my  servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus:  Do  you  ride  to 
town  to-day?  Answer, — No:  I  intend  to  walk. 
Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?  No:  I  ride  out  into 
the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No:  but 
I  shall  to-morrow. 


Emphasis — Such  a  simple  question  as  this, 
"  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?"  is  capable  of  no 
fewer  than  four  different  acceptations,  according  as 
the  emphasis  is  differently   placed  on   the  words. 


Juvenile  Philosophy. — Walking  the  other  day  in 
the  streets,  we  saw  a  little  fellow  fall  on  his  face 
on  the  pavements,  on  which  he  roared  most  lusti- 
ly. Running  to  pick  him  up,  we  wisely  applied 
ourselves  to  cheer  him  with  the  comfortable  con- 
sideration that  he  would  be  well  to-morrow.  "Poll, 
poh,  my  little  man,  don't  cry,  you'll  not  mind  it  to- 
morrow." Upon  which  the  young  sufferer,  surely 
unconscious  of  the  sense  and  wit  of  his  reply,  said, 
with  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  the  cry  of  pain  hardly 
for  a  moment  repressed,  "  Then  I  won't  cry  to- 
morrow." A  discoutse  of  an  hour  long,  could  not 
better  elucidate  the  subject. — Liverpool  Adv. 
— e©s— 
USEFUL  REMARKS. 

Industrious  wisdom  often  prevents  what  lazy  folly  thinks  inev- 
itable. 

He  that  will  have  the  kernel  must  crack  the  shell. 

Without   mounting  by  degrees    a  man  cannot   obtain  to  high 
things. 

A  mind  well  trained  and  long  exercised  in  virtue,  does  not  ea- 
sily change  any  course  it  once  undertakes. 


POETRY. 


THE  IDIOT  BOY. 

The  following  melancholy  story  is  said  to  be  founded  on  fact. 

A  stranger's  eye  this  poor  child  ever  caught  ; 
But  there  was  something  which  they  always  sought, 
Beyond  his  blue  eye  and  his  pensive  smile, 
Mi.  snowy  cheek,  and  lip  that  knew  no  guile. 
A  father's  pride  he  was, — a  mother's  joy, — 
JVoio  he  is  naught  but  a  poor  idiot  boy  '■ 

It  was  not  always  so — for  once,  they  say, 
He  was  unrivalled  at  his  books  and  play ; 
And  few  could  see  the  smiling  happy  one, 
'Ere  four  bright  summers  of  his  life  were  run, 
Without  deep  love  toward  the  curlev  head, 
That  shone  in  sport  and  every  pastttne  led. 

Ha  was  a  tiny  fellow — and  some  older  one, 
In  careless  gaiety,  or  heedless  fun, 
When  they  were  playing  -' hidc-nnd-lhen-go-seek," 
Placed  him  within  a  clock, — and  not  to  speak 
They  charged  him. — The  cluck  door  then  was  closed, 
And  the  scared  child  in  silence  there  reposed. 

Between  the  tickings  lie  could  plainly  hear 
Voices,  that  seemed  to  him,  oh  very,  very  near — 
And  yet  he  would  not  call — that  clock  struck  four  I 
They  took  the  poor  boy  out— he  knew  no  more. 

From  that  hour  after,  he  did  naught  but  mock 
The  solemn  music  of  that  licking  clock ; 
And  as  the  sad  hours  struck  in  slow  review, 
He  with  a  little  wand  would  strike  them  loo. 

With  artful  fondness  they  would  try  lo  wean 
His  childish  mem'ry  front  that  fatal  scene; 
But  all  their  care  and  kindness  were  in  vain —  i 

He  had  forgotten  all  things, — e'en  his  name  ! 
All  save  the  clock — lo  that  his  mind  would  cling 
As  if  it  were  the  only  precious  thing. 

He's  like  a  young  vine  torn  from  parent  stem, 
Scorched  by  the  sun  and  ne'er  to  bloom  again  ; 
And  his  fond  parents  (hid  no  other  joy, 
Than  love  and  pity  for  their  idiot  hoy. 

[Juvenile  Miscellany. 

— ©ce-  ■ 

STANZAS,— nv  josiah  coni/Fr. 
Why  are  springs  enthroned  so  high. 
Where  the  mountains  kiss  the  sky  ^     , 
'Tis  thai  thence  their  streams  may  flow. 
Fertilizing  all  below. 
Why  have  clouds  such  lofty  flight, 
Basking  in  the  golden  light  '! 
'Tis  to  send  down  genial  showers 
On  this  lower  world  of  ours. 
Why  docs  God  exalt  the  great  7 
'Tis  that  they  may  prop  the  state  ; 
So  that  toil  its  sweets  may  yield, 
And  the  sower   reap  the  fluid. 
Riches,  why  doth  he  confer  1 
That  the  rich  may  minister. 
In  tile  huur  of  their  distress, 
To  the  poor  ami  fatherless. 
Does  he  light  a  Newton's  mind  7. 
'Tis  to  shine  on  all  mankind. 
Docs  he  give  to  virtue  I. irth  t 
'Tis  the  salt  of  this  poor  earth. 
Reader  !  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
What  thy  God    has   given    impart, 
Hide  it  not  within  the  ground; 
Pass  the  cup  of  blessing  round. 
Hast  thou  power  '! — the  weak  defend  ; 
Light  1 — gin  light — thy  knowledge  lend  ; 
Rich  1 — remember  him  who  gave  ; 
Free  1 — be  brother  lo  the  slave. 
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IIABBATIVE, 


REFORMED  EDWARD. 

OR,  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFORMATION. 

A    TRUE    STOKY. 
"  Thei'c  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenleth." 

In  that  part  of  Boston,  called  Hatter's  Square, 
lived  a  very  poor  aud  wretched  family,  consisting 
of  a  father,  mother,  and  several  children.  It  was 
not  poverty  that  made  them  wretched ;  for  we  of- 
ten see  much  happiness  in  the  poorest  families  : 
no ;  it  was  sin,  in  all  its  disgusting  forms. 

They  lived  in  a  very  small  room,  which  was  cold, 
as  most  of  tlie  glass  was  broken.  The  fire-place 
was  so  constructed  as  to  give  but  little  heat,  when 
they  had  wood,  which  was  not  always  the  case. 
The  room  was  likewise  very  dirty,  and  every  thing 
in  disorder.  They  who  do  not  know  how  some 
poor  families  live,  cannot  easily  judge  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  miserable  family. 

The  father  and  mother  were  both  intemperate, 
and  often  sent  their  children  to  the  shop  to  buy 
rum,  and  taught  them  to  drink  it,  instead  of  giving 
them  bread.  The  children  were  allowed  to  spend 
their  precious  time  in  the  streets,  when  they  should 
hav,e  been  at  the  primary  school,  where  so  many 
good  children  are  daily  to  be  seen  with  clean  faces 
and  hands,  and  with  neat  and  warm,  though  coarse 
clothes.  They  all  look  happy,  because  they  love 
to  go  to  school,  every  day,  and  learn  to  read  their 
books.  Oh!  it  is  a  lovely  sight,  to  see  children 
hastening  along  the  street,  brothers  and  sisters, 
hand  in  hand,   that  they  may  be  in  time. 

In  this  family  lived  little  Edward,  aged  nine,  and 
Jiis  brother  George,  aged  seven  years.  Neither  of 
them  went  to  a  Sunday  or  primary  school :  and 
had  you  seen  them  in  the  streets,  barefooted,  rag- 
ged, dirty,  and  often  without  hats,  if  you  have  ten- 
der hearts,  you  would  have  pitied  them,  and,  I  am 
sure,  you  would  have  wished  to  do  them  good. 

These  two  boys  would  sometimes  go  away  in  the 
morning,  and  not  return  home  till  night,  and  with 
other  wicked  children,  waste  day  after  day  in  idle- 
ness. All  days  were  alike  to  them  :  they  were  not 
taugl.lto  remember  the  fourth  commandment,  and 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day  ;  and  probably,  seldom  if 
ever  went  to  meeting  or  church.  Their  wretched 
parents  never  told  these  boys  who  made  them,  and 
who  takes  care  of  them  by  day  and  by  night,  and 
gives  us  all  our  clothes,  food,  houses  and  friends, 
as  the  beautiful  hymn  says  : — 

"Our  health,  our  friends,  and  parents  dear, 

All  hy  our  God  are  given  : 
We  have  not  any  blessing  here, 

But  what  is  sent  from  heaven." 

For  many  years,  little  Edward,  and  George  lived 
this  wicked  life,  and  were  growing  up  in  vice  and 
.  ignorance  ;  they  were,  as  the  Bible  says,  in  "  the 
broad  road,"  and  what  else  could  be  expected  ! 
The  poor  children  were  not  so  much  to  blame  as 
their  parents.  Let  all  children  who  read  this,  re- 
member and  thank  their  heavenly  Father,  if  they 
have  parents  who  try  to  "  train  them  up  in  the  way 
they  should  go,"  and  endeavour  to  make  them 
useful  in  this  life,  and  happy  in  a  better  world 
when  they  die. 

The  parents  of  these  boys  were  urged  to  send 
them  to  school,  and  were  told  how  wicked  it  was 
to  let  their  children  run  wild  in  the  streets,  looking 
and  behaving  as  Ihey  did.  They  promised  to  do 
better;  but,  alas  !  they  were  too  long  accustomed 
to  do  ill,  to  learn  to  do  well.  They  were  intempe- 
rate, profane,  and  as  well  might  you  expect  "the 
Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots,"  as  to  alter  their  bad  habits,  while  indulging 
in  strong  drink. 


All  hope  was  in  vain  of  saving  these  boys  from  jjer- 
tain  ruin,  while  they  lived  at  home.  .  It  became  a 
solemn  duly,  to  take  them  from  their  parents,  and 
send  them  to  what  is  called,  the  House  of  Reforma- 
tion at  South  Boston  ;  this  was  accordingly  done, 
Aug.  ISth,  1827. 

How  changed  their  situation  and  prospects  !  here 
they  have  plain  but  wholesome  food,  a  comfortable 
room,  and  bed  to  sleep  on.  But  above  all  other 
mercies  these  children  are  daily  taught  to  love  God, 
and  keep  his  commandments;  to  pray  to  Him,  and 
read  his  word.  When  they  sit  down  with  their 
companions  to  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  their 
kind  instructer,  or  father,  as  he  may  be  called, 
thanks  our  Heavenly  Parent  for  the  food  he  gives. 
When  little  Edward  and  George  entered  this  new 
home,  their  ditty,  ragged  clothes  wcie  exchanged 
for  clean  and  comfortable  ones;  their  hair  cut  to 
look  neat,  face  and  hands  nicely  washed,  so  that  one 
Who  had  seen  them  running  wild  like  little  Indians 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  again  at  the  House  of 
Reformation,  said,  "  Is  it  possible  they  are  the 
same  little  boys?"  Here  they  soon  became  content- 
ed and  quite  happy,  as  they  had  some  time  to  play, 
though  they  were  each  day  at  schaol  several  hours. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  had  these  lads  be- 
come, that  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  they  were 
taken  ovei  to  tiieir  new  home.  Their  ciies  drew 
together  many  persons,  mostly  boys,  who  were 
anxious  to  know  what  such  youth  could  have  done. 

As  some  who  read  this  may  not  know  any  thing 
about  the  House  of  Reformation,  we  will  tell  them: 
it  is  a  place  where  girls  and  boys  are  sent,  who  do 
not  obey  their  parents,  or  are  obstinate  and  un- 
governable at  home:  play  iruant,  or  break  the 
eighth  commandment :  "Thou  shalt  not  steal." 
More  than  one  hundred  boys  and  girls,  from  eight 
lo  sixteen  years  old,  are  now  there,  learning  to  be 
good,  and  we  are  happy  to  say,  that  of  many  who 
have  been  there,  and  are  now  put  to  trades,  such 
as  shoe-maker  s,  carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  &.c, 
the  greater  part  are  behaving  well,  and  we  hope 
will  grow  up  to  be  good  men  and  women. 

In  this  institution  the  boys  are  taught  basket- 
making,  and  to  manufacture  palm-leaf  hats,  as 
well  as  other  things;  the  girls  are  taught  to  sew, 
knit,  and  make  the  boys'  clothes,  all  of  which  are 
made  in  the  House.  Here  all  is  order,  "Heaven's 
first  law."  All  are  taught  to  love  each  other,  to  be 
industrious,  and  like  the  little  bee, 
"  Improve  each  shining  hour." 

They  dwell  together  like  a  baud  of  brothers  : — 
"Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree, 

And   'tis  a  shameful  sight, 
If  children  of  one  family 

Fall  out  and  chide  and  fight." 

On  the  Sabbath,  that  happy  day,  which  all  good 
children  love  the  best  of  all  the  seven,  the  scholars 
meet  together,  twice  a  day,  in  what  is  called  the 
chapel,  and,  on  bended  knees,  offer  their  united 
prayers  to  God,  and  join  in  singing  his  praise. 
These  ceremonies  ate  performed  in  a  very  solemn 
manner,  as  the  scholars  are  taught  not  to  be  look- 
ing idly  about,  as  we  often  see  children  in  our  pla- 
ces of  worship.  The  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head 
of  this  House,  is  a  clergyman,  and  preaches  plain 
and  easy  sermons,  so  that  the  children  may  readily 
understand  him.  He  tells  them  to  be  sorry  for  all 
their  sins,  to  believe  in,  and  love  their  Saviour  :  he 
tells  them  of  him  who  took  up  little  children  in 
his  arms,  and  said,  "  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

As  enough  has  been  said  concerning  little  Ed- 
ward and  George's  new  home,  we  inform  our  read- 
ers, that  a  sister  of  these  boys,  aged  fifteen,  became 
one  of  this  favoured  family.  The  same  bad  exam- 
ple and  awful  neglect  of  the  parents,  came  near 


ruining  Sarah,  for  that  was  her  name.  Here  she 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  worthy,  pious  fe- 
male, who-  has  charge  of  the  female  department, 
and  soon  began  to  improve. 

All  who  read  this  narrative,  will,  we  hope,  be 
glad  to  hear  that  these  children  improved  so  much, 
as  to  have  the  privilege  of  visiting  the  city.  Their 
parents  and  friends  were  so  well  pleased  to  see 
them,  as  to  feel  quite  resigned  in  being  separated 
from  them. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,their  mother  died , 
and  it  is  not  known  where  their  father  lives.  Sa- 
rah improved  rapidly :  she  became  industrious, 
kind,  and  steady;  so  much  so,  that"  she  had  in 
December  last,  a  good  place  procured  for  her  in  a 
respectable  family  in  the  country,  and  is  now  (IS29) 
doing  well. 

The  remainder  of  our  story  is  principally  of  Ed- 
ward. In  his  new  situation,  poor  Edward  felt, 
more  than  ever,  ihe  trouble  and.  difficulty  of  having 
been  taught  nothing  good,  and  of  learning  only 
what  is  bad.  It  was  now  necessary  for  him  to  be- 
have well ;  to  be  kind  and  good  natured  ;  to  speak 
the  truth;  and  to  be  obedient  and  regular.  But, 
though  he  had  lived  nine  years,  he  had  not  learned 
these  things,  but  to  act  and  feel  entirely  different. 
Having  so  long  indulged  in  a  vicious  course,  he  of- 
ten got  himself  into  difficulty,  and  was  punished  for 
his  bad  behaviour.*  His  evil  temper,  his  wicked 
words,  and  bad  actions,  had  become  so  natural  to 
him,  that  he  often  chose  the  wrong  rather  than  the 
right.  Sometimes,  when, he  felt  how  much  trouble 
his  bad  conduct  brought  upon  him,  and  saw  how 
much  more  happy  and  pleasant  good  boys  were 
than  bad,  he  would  try  a  little  to  be  good  ;  but  it 
was  new  work  for  him,  and  he  would  become  dis- 
couraged. Poor  boy !  how  I  pity  him,  and  all 
such  unfortunate  and  wicked  boys!  How  necessa- 
ry it  is,  for  parents,  and  all  who  are  trying  to  im- 
prove children,  to  advise  them  often,  to  encourage 
and  help  them. 

Edward's  instructer  often  advised  and  helped 
him  in  this  way.  He  frequently  told  the  boys,  that 
though  it  was  so  hard  for  them  to  correct  their  wrong 
feelings,  and  wicked  habits,  yet  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther would  help  them;  that  he  loved  to  help  them; 
and  that  his  spirit  would  put  good  thoughts  into 
their  minds,  and  good  dispositions  into  their  hearts; 
for  he  loves  to  see  youth  come,  like  little  chil- 
dren, and  say,  my  father  help  me;  forgive  me; 
save  me.  He  used  to  go  to  their  rooms,  in  the 
evening,  kneel  down  by  thtir  beds  with  them,  and 
teach  them  to  pray. 

At  last,  these  things  began  to  affect  more  than 
Edward's  ears,  they  reached  and  softened  his  heart. 
He  began  to  pray,  to  think  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
and  his  goodness  ;  of  his  Saviour,  and  his  kindness ; 
of  heaven,  and  its  happiness  ;  of  hell,  and  its  pains  ; 
of  death,  and  eternity.  Of  these  he  thought,  till  they 
seemed  real  to  him, till  he  loved  to  think  of  them,  and 
till  he  determined, by  the  help  of  God, to  live  as  if  they 
were  true.  Then,  it  was  easy.  Such  thoughts  run 
through  dear  Edward's  mind,  like  a  pure  brook,  till 
his  bad  habits  were  broken  up,  and  swept  away ;  till 
his  guilty  passions  were  washed  out,  and  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  in  a  new  world.  He  was  calm,  peaceful 
and  happy.  To  do  good,  which  was  before  so 
hard,  was  now  easy  ;  it  was  his  choice,  and  it  made 
him  happy.     All  who  knew   him  were  astonished 


*  There  is  a  book  kept  in  the  House,  in  which  the  names  of 
ihe  bovs  are  written,  and  bad  marks  are  put  against  Ihem,  when 
they  do  wrong,  nnd,  at  night,  a  good  one  if  they  have  done  well 
all  day,  and  two  on  Sundays.  These  are  added  every  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  those  who  have  more  good  ;hnn  bad  marks,  can, 
if  they  have  enough,  buy  books,  handkerchiefs,  or  a  permission 
to  go  lo  the  city  with  them.  Edward  got  none  of  these  ;  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  when  his  companions  were  at  play,  he  often 
had  twenty  or  thirty  bad  marks,  to  be  punished  for. 


YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


and  delighted,  for  he  seemed  in  word  and  feeling 
to  be  another  boy.  He  was — for  lie  was  A  Re- 
formed Boy. 

The  time  of  which  we  now  speak   was  the  au 


The  next  day  was  Edward's  funeral.  His  com- 
panions were  dressed  in  their  Sabbath  clothes,  and 
assembled  in  two  ranks,  and  Edward's  coffin  was 
placed  in  the  midst.     The   solemn    and   beautiful 


tumn  of  ItfiS.     It  was  now   as  easy  for  him  to  do  j  funeral  service  was  read    by  the   chaplain   and  the 

boys.  The  hymn,  "  Hark  from  the  tombs,"  was 
sung,  and  a  plain  simple  discourse  preached.  The 
text  was,  Job  14th  chap.  10th  verse;  "  Man  dieth 
and  wasteth  away;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the  ghost, 
[yieldeth  up  his   soul,]  and  where  is    he?"     The 


right,  as  it  had  been  for  him  to  do  wrong  ;  and  oh, 
how  much  more  pleasant  1    He  acted  as  if  his  heart 
spoke  the  words  of  ancient   Hagar  : — "  Thou  God 
seestme."     Now  he  loved  to  have  God  see  him. 
He  said  to  his  sister  one  day  :  "  Formerly  I  did 


not  care  about  getting  bad  marks,  but  now,  I  would  i  boys  then  walked  round  the  coffin  to  take  a  fare- 
not  get  one  for  alt  the  world."  Edward  continued  well  look  of  their  companion,  and  as  they  went, 
in  this  happy  and  virtuous  course  of  life,  three  or  '  they  repeated  together  the  beautiful  chapter  :  "  Re- 
four  months.     During   this  time  the   greatest  fault   member  now  thy  Creator.''     Four  of  the  boys  then 


that  he  committed  was,  whispering,  a   few  words, 
to   a   boy   on    Sunday   in    the  chapel.     Most  boys 


took   up  his  coffin  to  carry  it  to  the  tomb ;  his  com- 
panions walked  before,    two  and   two,  and    his  in- 


fin;  and  several  of  the  Directors  of  the  House, 
with  some  other  persons,  very  kindly  walked  with 
them  to  see  the  body  of  Edward  placed  in  the  tomb. 
Whan  the  cold  and  heavy  iron  door  closed  upon 
him,  it  seemed  to  shut  us  out  from  any  more  inter- 
course with  him;  and  when  the  key  turned  the  sul- 
len bolt  into  its  fastening,  its  solemn  sound  seemed 
to  say  :  "  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou 
return."  Farewell,  Edward,  the  holy  joy  of  heaven 
be  thine. 

[The  above  atory,  neatly  printed  in  the  book  form,  is  for  sale 
by  N.  S.  Simpkins  k  Co.     No.  79,  Court  Street,  Bostoo.] 


would  deem  this  a  little  fault,  but  Edward  did  not  structer  led    his  little  brother  directly  after  hiscof- 

think  so  ;  for  when  he  thought  of  thus  trifling  with, 

and  neglecting  the  worship  of  his  God  and  Father, 

he  was  so  grieved  that  he  hid   his  face,  which  was 

already  covered  with  expressions  of  painful  sorrow, 

and  he  wept  tears  of  true  repentance. 

Poor  Edward  did  not  live  to  go  to  the  chapel  a- 
gain,  for  the  next  Sunday,  January  11th,  he  was 
taken  sick  with  a  fever.  On  Monday  his  fever  in- 
creased, and  he  began  to  lose  his  reason.  He  did 
not  always  know  whe'ra  he  was,  nor  what  he  said, 
but  when  the  subject  of  religion  was  introduced,  it 
seemed  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  restore  his  reason. 
The  following  account  will  illustrate  this,  and  show 
what  a  strong  interest  he  had  in  religion. 

On  Monday  morning,  he  was  sitting  up  to  have 
his  feet  bathed  in  warm  water,  because  they  were 
very  lame  and  tender.  Asa  very  slight  touch  hurt 
him,  his  instructer  washed  them,  and,  while  down 
upon  the  floor,  looked  up  to  Edward  and  asked  ; 
"Does  my  washing  your  feet,  remind  you  of  any 
thing  in  the  Bible1!"  He  immediately  answered, 
&  with  great  clearness  ;  "  Yes  sir,  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  evening  his  mind  was  yet  more  deranged, 
and  when  the  usual  time  for  prayer  had  come,  Ed- 
ward was  asked 
ers  regularly  of  late?"     "Yes  sir."     "  But  I  sup 


MOEA1ITY. 


voke  not  her,  you  provoke  that  Being  who  formed 
her ;  that  great  Being,  who,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  caused  her  to  grow  up  for  your  sustenance  anH 
comfort,  has  caused  the  grass  to  grow  up  for  ' 

[National  *" 


THE    HTJHSE? 


.nd 


AGAINST  THE  ABUSE  OF  CATTLE. 

It  was  wisely  said,  by  the  wisest  of  kings,  that  a 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast;  but 
that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel. 
Proverbs,  xii.  10.  And  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  species  of  cruelty,  or  any  kind 
of  wickedness  whatever,  more  common  than  that 
which  is  here  reproved  by  Soloman.  We  see  man, 
on  all  sides  of  us,  and  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  from 
Have  you  continued  your  pray-  childhood  to  old  age,  practically  forgetting,  or  show- 
ing that  he  has  never  learned,  that  a  part  of  right- 


pose  your  mind  is  so  weak  now  that  it  is  difficult !  eousness  consists  in  doing  his  duty  to  the  brute 
for  you  to  pray  yourself?"  "Ye?  sir,  I  cannot  j  beasts,  which  the  Maker  of  all  things  has  subjected 
vhink  much."     "  Should  you  like  to  have  me  say  !  to  his  power. 

your  prayers  with  you  ?"  "  Yes  sir."  His  instruct- 1  That  boy,  whom,  in  the  mind's  eye,  we  see  in 
er  kneeled  down  by  his  bed  and  repeated  several  j  the  morning,  exercising  himself  in  throwing  clubs 
short  and  simple  prayers,  at  the  end  of  which  Ed- j  and  stones,  is  throwing  them  at  the  cow  that  he  is 
ward  distinctly  and  calmly  said  amen.  He  also  re- 1  driving  forth  to  pasture.  And  why  does  he  treat 
peated  the  Lord's  prayer  with  more  than  his  usual  I  her  thus  unmercifully  ?  Does  he  feel  that  his  time 
propriety  and  feeling.  In  the  night,  the  gentle-  is  valuable,  or  that  it  is  short  when  compared  with 
man  who  watched  with  him,  saw  him  throw  off  the  his  other  duties,  and  that  he,  therefore,  must  hasten 
clothes,  and  try  to  get  out  of  bed.  When  he  was  her  ?  O  no  : — it  is  a  trial  of  his  skill ;  he  would 
asked  why  he  did  so,  he  said,   "  I  want  to  go  to  see  how  often  he  can  hit  her.     It  is  a  trial  of  his 


prayers."  Now,  not  a  word  had  been  said  to  him 
about  his  being  very  sick  ;  for  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  that  it  was  thought  he  would  not  re- 
cover, and  then  he  could  not  understand  what  was 
said  to  him.  All  the  forenoon  he  grew  worse  very 
fast.  When  it  seemed  that  he  could  not  live  but  a 
little  while,  (for  he  could  not  speak,  and  he  breath- 
ed very  short,)  his  instructer,  who  was  very  much 
affected,  kneeled  down  by  his  bed  to  pray  to  God 
for  him.  There  was  no  other  person  allowed  to  be 
in  the  room,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  any  one 
but  God  knew  what  he  said  ;  but,  when  he  arose, 
he  saw  a  large  tear  rolling  down  from  his  eye, 
which  showed  that  in  all  his  weakness  he  under- 
stood, felt,  and  enjoyed  prayer.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after,  he  slowly  stopped  breathing,  and  died 
without  a  groan,  or  any  sign  of  pain  ;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  angels  took  his  spirit  and  carried  it 
up  to  heaven,  to  that  Father,  that  Saviour  whom  he 
had  learned  and  loved  to  serve  and  please.  When 
all  became  still,  there  was  a  beautiful  look  settled 
upon  his  countenance  ;  it  was  calm  and  peaceful — 
it  was  the  look  of 

A  Reformed  Boy. 
His  death  was  very  sudden  ;  and  it  made  his  com- 
panions very  sad  to  think  how  suddenly  death  had 
deprived  them  of  their  friend.  When  his  brother 
George  came  in  to  see  him,  it  was  a  very  affecting 
sight.  He  put  his  hands  round  his  neck,  and 
said,  "  wake  up  brother,  wake  up,"  and  then  kiss- 
ing him,  he  burst  into  tears. 


THE  LITTLE  I 

"  I  think  poor  children  mu.  -|>P.V>" 

said  little  Octavia,  as  she  sat   c  .er  doll  in 

silver  muslin.     "  If  I  were  poor  .     .lose  little  ch;' 
dren  who  came  here   begging,   yesterday,  I  shr 
not  take  the  least  comfort  in  the  world." 

"  My  little  daughter  is  mistaken,"  said  he- 
er.  "  Poor  children  are  just  as  happy  as  n 
except  when  they  are  suffering  from  cold 
and  that  very  seldom  happens  in  Arr. 
Father,  who  lives  in  Heaven,  takes  care  ,. 
as  well  as  of  you.  God  has  given  them  heart. 
minds;  and  it  is  good  feelings  and  good  thoughts, 
that  make  both  great  and  little  folks  happy  ;  it  is  no 
matter  what  clothes  they  wear,  what  food  they  eat, 
or  what  toys  they  play  with.  When  you  have  been 
a  naughty  girl,  your  waxen  doll,  and  yonr  glassbird, 
and  your  gold  musical  box,  do  not  make  you  feel 
happy  :  and  when  you  have  been  a  good  girl,  you 
can  be  very  happy  without  them.  So  you  see  it 
depends  upon  your  thoughts  and  feelings,  whether 
you  are  happy  or  not ;  and  poor  children  have  as 
good  and  as  kind  feelings,  as  rich  ones.  That  lit- 
tle boy  who  came  here  to  beg,  yesterday,  who  was 
so  small  he  could  hardly  reach  the  latch  of  the 
door,  is  a  very  good  boy  ;  and  therefore  I  know  he 
is  a  very  happy  boy.  A  piece  of  cake,  or  candy, 
would  be  a  great  rarity  to  him,  and  he  would  love 
them  very  much ;  yet  when  I  offered  him  a  few 
cents  the  other  day,  for  going  of  an  errand,  he  said, 
"No  ma'am,  I  had  rather  not  take  it;  you  have 
been  too  kind  to  my  mother." 

Octavia  thought  a  little  boy,  who  loved  his  moth- 
er belter  than  himself,  must  be  happy;  and  she 
asked  to  walk  with  her  mother  the  next  time  she 
went  to  see  the  beggar  children. 

When  they  went,  Octavia  found  one  little  girl 
five  years  old,  building  a  house  with  some  dirty 
blocks,  she  had  picked  up,  in  the  street;  while  her 
little  sister,  about  three  years  old,  knocked  it  down 
and  laughed  so  loud  she  made  the  room  ring  again. 
Presently  the  little  boy,  her  mother  had  spoken  of, 
came  iD,  with  a  saucer  half  full  of  boiled  rice. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  John?"  asked  his  older 
sister. 

"  I  have  been  in  to  give  Bob  Rowley  some  of  my 
dinner,"  answered  the  boy ;  "  he  has  been  out  beg- 
ging all  the  day,  without  getting  any  thing  to  eat ; 
so  I  have  given  him  half  my  rice."* 

Then  John  sat  down  on  a  cricket,  and  ate  up  his 
morsel  of  rice  with  great  relish.  He  scraped  the 
saucer  very  clean,  and  looked  at  the  spoon,  as  if  he 
wished  there  had  been  more.  But  he  put  it  away 
with  a  cheerful  look  and  said  to  his  mother,  "  Is 
there  any  thing  I  can  do  for  you,  this  afternoon,  mo- 
ther?" and  in  obedience  to  her,  he  ran  off  to  pick 
up  chips,  whistling  and  singing  as  he  went. 

"Well,  my  dear  Octavia,  do  not  these  children 
seem  happy?"  asked  her  mother  as  they  walked 
homewards. 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  replied  the  little  girl ;  "  their 
dirty  blocks  seemed  to  amuse  them  as  much  as  my 
doll  does  me ;  and  John  was  as  glad  to  go  and  pick 
up  chips,  as  I  am  to  ride  my  rocking  horse  on  the 
piazza." 

"From  this,  my  daughter,  learn  that  God  is 
good  to  the  poor,  as  well  as  to  the  rich,"  said  her 
mother.  "  God  has  ordained  that  every  body  shall 
be  happy,  who  is  good  ;  and  he  helps  every  one  to 
be  good,  who  earnestly  wishes  to  be  so.  Little 
John. wanted  alibis  dinner,  sadly  ;  but  he  gave  it 
to  a  boy  who  needed  it  more  than  he  did.  He  put 
down  a  selfish  feeling,  and  he  encouraged  a  kind 
feeling;  and  that  is  the  reason  little  John,  with  his 
basket  of  chips,  is  happier  than  a  selfish  little  prince 
could  be  in  a  marble  palace,  under  cloth  of  gold." 


strength ;  he  would  see  with  how  large  a  stone  he 
can  reach  her.  And  now,  having  opened  the  gate, 
or  the  bars,  he  stands  by,  with  a  stone  or  a  club, 
to  give  her  a  proof  of  his  strength,  in  a  blow  under 
which  she  must  pass. 

Slop,  my  boy !  have  you  forgotten  that  this 
meek  and  gentle  creature  has  feeling? — that  these 
stones  must  give  her  pain  ? — that  they  may  be  her 
death  ?  What  has  she  done  to  provoke  this  bar- 
barous treatment?  Has  she  not  done  you  good, 
and  not  evil,  always  ?  Has  she  not  fed  you,  from 
the  day  that  you  were  withdrawn  from  your  moth- 
er's bosom  ?  The  custards  and  the  cream  that  have 
so  delighted  your  appetite, — were  they  not  her  gift 
to  you?  Your  teeth  are,  even  now,  like  those  of 
Judah,  "  white  with  milk."  She  gave  it.  It  is, 
at  this  moment,  running  sweetly  through  your 
veins,  and  giving  your  arm  the  very  strength  that 
you  are  putting  forth  to  bruise  and  torment  her. 
Consider,  my  boy,  had  she  b«en  provoked  to  mad- 
ness by  your  cruelty,  as  a  boy,  like  yourself,  would 
have  been,  how  easily  might  she  have  run  upon 
you  in  her  wrath,  and  trampled  you  under  her 
feet,  or  tossed  you  into  the  air,  and  left  you  a 
gored  and  mangled  corpse ;  and  this  she  would 
have  done,  had  she  been  subject  to  like  passions 
and  infirmities  with  yourself.  But  her  Maker,  and 
yours,  has  given  her  a  kinder  nature  than  to  avenge 
her  every  wrong,  and  you  are  spared.  But  let  me 
entreat  you  to  beware,  for  the  future,  that  you  be  |  .  T1,iB  interesting  incident  actually  occurred  in  Boston  this 
no  more  so  cruel  and  ungrateful,  lest,  if  you  pro-  winter.  [Jiwaiib  Miscellany. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


"  POOR  SARAH." 

A  Lady,  who  is  engaged  as  a  teacher  in  a  colour- 
ed Sabbath  School  in  this  city,  some  months  since, 
as  was  her  custom,  distributed  among  the  children 
her  usual  supply  of  tracts.  One  of  these,  "  Poor- 
Sarah,"  was  conveyed,  by  the  Providence  of  God, 
to  a  poor,  aged  black  woman ;  and,  as  she  could 
not  read,  it  was  read  to  her  by  the  child.  The  mo- 
ving contents  of  this  precious  tract  affected  her 
heart ;  and  such  was  her  eagerness  to  treasure  up 
its  interesting  incidents  in  her  memory  and  to  ap- 
propriate its  divine  consolations,  that  she  was  wont 
to  crave,  often,  of  such  as  were  instructed,  the  fa- 
vour of  reading  it  to  her.  It  became  her  constant 
companion ;  and,  once  in  particular,  while  jour- 
neying iu  one  of  the  Delaware  steam  boats,  she 
was  known  to  beg  a  similar  favour  of  the  Captain, 
which  was  readily  granted.  On  her  return  to  the 
city  her  little  book,  the  Herald  of  the  mercy  and 
grace  which  she  then  enjoyed,  was  still  with  her.— 
A  short  time  ago,  she  was  visited  by  sickness, 
which  soon  proved  to  be  a  "  sickness  unto  death  ;" 
but  she  had  received  the  good  seed  in  her  heart, 
and  it  had  sprung  up,  bearing  its  native  fruits,  faith, 
hope,  patience  and  charity,  for  her  support  in  the 
hour  when  flesh  and  heart  were  failing  her.  For 
this  seed  and  these  good  fruits,  she  declared  herself 
to  be,  instrumental^,  indebted  to  the  story  of  the 
poor  Indian  Sarah.  She  descended  into  the  dark 
valley  with  songs  of  triumph,  asking  no  other  fa- 
vour than  that  her  much  loved  tract  might  be  de- 
posited in  the  narrow  house  with  her  then  dying 
body.  This  was  done  ;  she  now  rests  from  her  la- 
bours and  her  sufferings ;  and  her  released,  re- 
deemed spirit  is,  doubtless,  rejoicing  in  the  realms 
of  light,  with  the  glorious  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first  born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  ■ 
singing. 

"  Hail  matchless,  -free,  eternal  grace, 

"  That  found  my  soul  a  hiding  place.    [Philadelpkian. 
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From  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 
ANECDOTES  OF  AN  AMERICAN  CROW. 

BY    WILLIAM     BARTRAM. 

-  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  give  a  history  of  our  crow. 
And  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  that  it  would  require 
*he  pen  of  a  very  able  biographer  to  do  justice  to 
his  talents. 

Before  I  enter  on  this  subject  minutely,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  remarl",  that  we  do  not  here  speak 
f  the  crow,  collectively,  as  giving  an  account  of 
he  whole  race,  (since  I  am  convinced,  that  these 
oirds  differ  as  widely  as  men  do  from  each  other, 
in  point  of  talents  and  acquirements,)  but  of  a  par- 
ticular bird  of  that  species,  which  I  reared  from 
the  nest. 

He  was,  for  a  long  time,  comparatively  a  help- 
less, dependent  creature,  having  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  activity  or  vivacity,  every  sense  seeming  to 
be  asleep,  or  in  embryo,  until  he  had  nearly  attain- 
ed his  finished  dimensions,  and  figure,  and  the  use 
of  all  his  members.  Then,  we  were  surprised  and 
daily  amused  with  the  progressive  development  of 
his  senses,  expanding  and  maturing  as  the  wings  of 
the  youthful  phalaena,  when  disengaged  from  its 
nympha-shell. 

These  senses,  however,  seemed,  as  in  man,  to  be 
only  the  organs  or  instruments  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  and  of  their  effects,  as  directed  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  various  designs,  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  passions. 

This  was  a  bird  of  a  happy  temper,  and  good  dis- 
position. He  was  tractable  and  benevolent,  docile 
and  humble,  whilst  his  genius  demonstrated  extra- 
ordinary acuteness,  and  lively  sensations.  All  these 
good  qualities  were  greatly  in  his  favor,  for  they 
procured  him  friends  and  patrons  even  among  men, 
whose  society  and  regard  contributed  to  illustrate 
the  powers  of  his  understanding.  But  what  ap- 
peared most  extraordinary,  he  seemed  to  have  the 
wit  to  select  and  treasure  up  in  his  mind,  and  the 


sagacity  to  practise,  that  kind  of  knowledge  which 
procured  him  the  most  advantage  and  profit. 

He  had  great  talents  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
imitation.  When  I  was  engaged  in  weeding  my 
garden,  he  would  often  fly  to  me,  and  after  very  at- 
tentively observing  me  in  pulling  up  the  small  weeds 
and  grass  he  would  fall  to  work,  and  with  his  strong 
beak,  pluck  up  the  grass  :  and  the  more  so  when  I 
complimented  him  with  encouraging  expressions. 
He  enjoyed  great  pleasure  and  amusement  in  seeing 
me  write,  and  would  attempt  to  take  the  pen  out  of 
my  hand,  and  the  spectacles  from  my  nose.  The 
latter  article  he  was  so  pleased  with,  that  1  found 
it  necessary  to  put  them  out  of  his  reach,  when  I 
had  done  using  them.  But,  onetime  in  particular, 
having  left  them  for  a  moment,  the  crow  being  then 
out  of  my  sight,  recollecting  the  bird's  mischievous 
tricks,  I  returned  quickly,  and  found  him  upon  the 
table,  rifling  my  inkstand,  books,  and  papers. 
When  he  saw  me  coming,  he  took  up  my  specta- 
cles and  flew  off  with  them.  I  found  it  vain  to 
pretend  to  overtake  him,  but  standing  to  observe 
his  operations  with  my  spectacles,  1  saw  him  settle 
down  at  the  root  of  an  apple  tree,  where,  after  amu- 
sing himseli  for  a  while,  I  observed  that  he  was  hid- 
ing them  in  the  grass,  and  covering  them  with 
chips  and  sticks,  often  looking  round  about,  to  see 
whether  I  was  watching  him.  When  he  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  secreted  them,  he  turned  about, 
advancing  towards  me,  at  my  call.  When  he  had 
come  near  me,  I  ran  towards  the  iree  to  regain  my 
property.  But  he,  judging  of  my  intentions  by  my 
actions,  flew,  and  arriving  there  before  me,  picked 
them  up  again,  and  flew  off  with  them,  into  anoth- 
er apple  tree,  i  now  almost  despaired  of  getti  ng  them 
again.  However,  I  returned  back  to  a  house,  a  little 
distance  off,  and  there  secreting  myself,  I  had  a 
full  view  of  him  and  waited  to  see  the  event.  Af- 
ter some  time  had  elapsed,  during  which  I  heard  a 
great  noise  and  talk  from  him,  of  which  I  under- 
stood not  a  word,  he  left  the  tree  with  my  specta- 
cles dangling  in  his  mouth,  and  alighted  with  them, 
on  the  ground.  After  some  time,  and  a  great  deal 
of  caution  and  contrivance  in  choosing  and  reject- 
ing different  places,  he  hid  them  again,  as  he 
thought  very  effectually  in  the  grass,  carrying  and 
placing  over  them  chips,  dry  leaves,  &c,  and  often 
pushing  them  down  with  his  bill.  After  he  had 
finished  this  work,  he  flew  up  into  a  tree,  hard  by, 
and  there  continued  a  long  time,  talking  to  himself, 
and  making  much  noise  ;  bragging  as  I  supposed  of 
his  achievements.  At  last,  he  returned  to  the  house, 
where  not  finding  me,  he  betook  himself  to  other  a- 
musements.  Having  noted  the  place,  where  he 
had  hid  my  spectacles,  I  hastened  thither,  and  af- 
ter some  time  recovered  them. 

This  bird  had  an  excellent  memory.  He  soon 
learned  the  name  which  we  had  given  him,  which 
was  Tom ;  and  would  commonly  come  when  he 
was  called,  unless  engaged  in  some  favorite  amuse- 
ment, or  soon  after  correction ;  for  when  he  had 
run  to  great  lengths  in  mischief,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  whipping  him  ;  which  I  did  with  a 
little  switch.  He  would,  in  general,  bear  correc- 
tion with  wonderful  patience  and  humility,  suppli- 
cating with  piteous  and  penitent  cries  and  actions. 
But  sometimes,  when  chastisement  became  intol- 
erable, he  would  suddenly  ^start  off,  and  take  re- 
fuge in  the  next  tree.  Here  he  would  console  him- 
self with  chattering,  and  adjusting  his  feathers,  if 
he  was  not  lucky  enough  to  carry  off  with  him  some 
of  my  property,  such  as  a  penknife,  or  a  piece  of 
paper ;  in  this  case  he  would  boast  and  brag  very 
loudly.  At  other  times  he  would  soon  return,  and 
with  every  token  of  penitence  and  submission,  ap- 
proach me  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  On 
these  occasions,  he  would  sometimes  return  and 
settle  on  the  ground,  near  my  feet,  and  diffidently 
advance,  with  soft  soothing  expressions,  and  a  sort 
of  circumlocution ;  and  sit  silently  by  me,  for  a 
considerable  time.  At  other  times,  he  would  con- 
fidently come  and  settle  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
there  solicit  my  favor  and  pardon,  with  soothing 
expressions,  and  caressing  gesticulations;  not 
omitting  to  tickle  me  about  the  neck,  ears,  &c. 
Tom  appeared  to  be  influenced  by  a  lively  sense 


of  domination  (an  attribute  prevalent  in  the  ani- 
mal creation,)  but,  nevertheless,  his  ambition  in 
this  respect,  seemed  to  be  moderated  by  a  degree 
of  reason,  or  reflection.  He  was,  certainly,  by  no 
means  tyrannical,  or  cruel.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  aimed  to  be  master  of  every  ani- 
mal around   hirn,  in  order  to  secure   his   indepen- 


him.  in  order 
dence  and  his  self-preservation,  and  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  defence  of  his  natural  rights.  Yet,  in 
general  he  was  peaceable  and  social  with  all  the 
animals  about  him. 

He  was  the  most  troublesome  and  teazing  to  a 
large  dog  whom  he  could  never  conquer.  This  old 
dog,  from  natural  fidelity,  and  a  particular  attach- 
ment, commonly  lay  down  near  me,  when  I  was  at 
reBt,  reading  or  writing  under  the  shade  of  a  pear 
tree,  in  the  garden,  near  the  house.  Tom  (I  be- 
lieve from  a  passion  of  jealousy)  would  approach 
me,  with  his  usual  caresses,  and  flattery,  and  after 
securing  my  notice  and  regard,  he  would  address 
the  dog  in  some  degree  of  complaisance,  and  by 
words  and  actions,  and  if  he  could  attain  access  to 
him,  would  tickle  him  with  his  bill,  jump  upon 
him,  and  compose  himself,  for  a  little  while.  It 
was  evident,  however,  that  this  seeming  sociability 
was  mere  artifice  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  practice 
some  mischievous  trick ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  ob- 
serve the  old  dog  to  be  dozing,  than  he  would  be 
sure  to  pinch  his  lips,  and  pluck  his  beard.  Al 
length,  however,  these  bold  and  hazardous  achieve- 
ments had  nearly  cost  him  his  life ;  for,  on  one 
time,  the  dog  being  highly  provoked,  he  made  so 
sudden  and  fierce  a  snap,  that  the  crow  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  head.  After  this,  Tom  was  wa- 
ry, and  used  every  caution  and  deliberation  in  his 
approaches,  examining  the  dog's  eyes  and  move- 
ments, to  be  sure  that  he  was  really  asleep,  and 
then  by  slow,  silent,  and  wary  steps,  in  a  side- 
ways, or  oblique  manner,  spreading  his  legs,  and 
reaching  forward.  In  this  position  he  would  pluck 
the  long  hairs  of  the  dog's  tail.  But  he  would  al- 
ways take  care  to  place  his  feet  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  ready  to  start  off,  when  the  dog  was  rous- 
ed and  snapped  at  him. 

It  would  be  endless  (observes  my  ingenious 
friend,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  entertaining  ac- 
count of  the  crow)  to  recount  instances  of  this 
bird's  understanding,  cunning,  and  operations, 
which,  certainly,  exhibited  incontestible  demon- 
strations of  a  regular  combination  of  ideas,  preme- 
ditation, reflection,  and  connivance,  which  influ- 
enced his  operations. 


LEARNING. 


CONVERSATION  ABOUT  GOVERNMENT. 

Teacher. — Can  you  tell  me,  Philo,  what  is  meant 
by  an  assembly. 

Philo. — It  is  a  large  number  of  people,  who  have 
come  together  for  some  kind  of  business. 

Teach. — Yes ;  and  such  an  assembly  is  sometimes 
called  a  convention.  To  assemble  or  to  convene, 
signifies  to  meet  together.  A  great  crowd  of  peo- 
ple, whether  they  have  any  business  or  not,  is  a 
throno-,  or  a  concourse  ;  and  when  they  meet  to  do 
mischief,  the  assembly  is  called  a  mob,  and  what 
they  do,  is  called  a  riot.  An  assembly  that  meets 
on  Sunday  to  pray,  sing,  and  hear  the  minister 
preach,  is  a  congregation ;  and  those  who  are  bap- 
tized, and  eat  the  Lord's  Supper,  are  called  a 
church.  Our  country  is  called  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  we  have  a  Congress  and  a  Presi- 
dent to  make  laws  for  us.  In  the  Congress  there 
are  two  assemblies  of  men,  that  meet  in  different 
rooms  in  the  same  house.  One  assembly  is  called 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  other  assem- 
bly is  called  the  Senate  ;  and  each  person  in  the 
Senate  is  called  a  Senator.  When  any  represen- 
tative or  any  senator  wishes  to  have  a  law  made,  he 
proposes  or  mentions  it  to  the  others,  and  they  talk 
about  it,  and  this  talk  is  called  a  discussion  or  a  de- 
bate. After  the  thing  has  been  debated  long 
enough,  they  vote ;  that  is,  they  all  express  their 
wishes  by  saying  yea  or  nay,  yes  or  no.  If  the 
majority  of  the  representatives  and  a  majority  of  the , 
senators  say  yea,  and  the  President  says  yea,  too, 
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then  what  is  mentioned  or  proposed,  becomes  a  paled  in  spray  before  they  reach  the  bottom.     The 

law,  and   epery  body  mirst  obey  it.     By   a  majority  width  of  the  river  at   the  precipice  does  not  much 

is  meant  more  than  half,  and  the  major  part  of  any  exceed  Buy  or  sixty  feet,   but  it  contains  a  very 

number   of  persons  or  things   is   the  greater  part,  large  body  of  water 


The  smaller  part  is  called  the  minority.  -If  five 
persons  were  together,  and  three  of  them  voted  for 
a  thing,  and  two  of  them  voted  against  it,  the  three 
would  be  the  majority,  and  the  two  would  be  the 
minority.  In  England,  tjiey  have  a  king  and  two 
assemblies  to  make  laws.  One  assembly  is  called 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  other  is  called  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  both  together  are  called  the 
Parliament.  Till  about  a  half-century,  or  fifty 
years  ajo,  the  king  and  Parliament  of  England,  or 
Great  Britian,  made  laws  for  us.  At  that  time  our 
people  thought  they  made  some  bad  laws,  and  de- 
termined that  they  would  not  obey  them,  nor  have 
them  make  any  more  laws  for  them  ;  but  declared 
that  for  the  time  to  come,  they  would  choose  men 
in  our  own  country  to  make  laws  for  us,  and  to  see 
that  they  were  obeyed.  This  was  called  the  de- 
rlara'.ion  of  independence,  and  the  fourth  day  of  Ju- 
ly, which  was  the  time  when  this  declaration  was 
made,  is  called  Independent  Day. 

I  suppose  I  must  explain  to  you  a  little  more 
what  is  meant  by  dependent  and  independent.  A 
little  child  depends  on  his  father  and  mother,  to 
take  care  of  him  ;  to  see  that  he  has  vctuals,  and 
clothes  enough,  and  to  teach  him  what  is  right  and 
good.  Ho  depends  on  them,  because  he  cannot 
take  care  of  himself;  and  as  long  as  he  is  a  child, 
he  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  dependence,  or  in  a 
dependent  situation.  When  he  grows  up,  and 
knows  what  is  right  and  good,  and  is  able  to  work 
for  every  thing  he  wants,  and  leaves  his  father's 
house,  and  goes  away  to  some  other  place,  where 
betakes  care  of  himself,  he  is  independent.  Our 
nation  was  once  very  small.  A  few  people  came 
from  England,  three  thousand  miles  over  water, 
and  settled  or  made  their  home  in  this  country,  a- 
niong  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  Then  they  were 
willing  to  have  the  rulers  of  the  country,  which 
they  came  from,  make  laws  for  them,  and  take  care 
of  them;  but  when  they  grew  up  into  a  great  na- 
tion, it  was  best  that  they  should  be  iuilepcndent, 
just  as  a  child  when  he  grows  up,  should  take  care 
of  himself. — Improved  Reader. 


The  falls  can  only  be  seen  from  above,  for  the 
precipices  on  both  sides  of  the  river  afford  no  pais* 
to  admit  of  a  decent.  The  spectator  can  very  ea- 
sily, and  with  great  safety,  look  down  into  the 
chasm  to  its  very  bottom.  Some  large  plants  of 
gneiss  project,  in  an  inclined  position,  from  its 
edge;  so  that  by  laying  himself  flax  upon  one  of 
these,  he  can  stretch  his  head  considerably  beyond 
the  brink  of  the  precipice.'' 
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STUPENDOUS  WATERFALL. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Christie,  an  enterprising 
traveller,  who  visited  Hindostan  in  1S'26,  a  water- 
fall, situated  in  the  district  of  Darwar,  in  the  South- 
ern Maratta  country,  about  latitude  18  degrees  20 
minutes  North,  and  longitude  75  East.  Its  name 
is  Garsippa.  "  Upon  approaching  the  falls,  you 
emerge  from  a  thick  wood,  and  come  suddenly 
upon  the  river,  gliding  gently  among  confused  mas- 
ses of  rock.  A  few  steps  more,  over -huge  blocks 
of  granite,  bring  you  to  the  brink  of  a  fearful  chasm, 
rock,  bare,  and  black;  down  into  which  you  look 
to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet!  Over  its  sides 
rush  the  different  branches  of  the  river,  the  largest 
stretching  in  one  huge  pillar  of  white  foam,  to  the 
bottom.  The  waters  are,  at  the  bottom;  by  the 
force  of  their  fall,  projected  far  out  in  straight  lines , 
and  at  some  distance  below  the  falls,  form  a  thin 
cloud  of  white  repour,  which  rises  high  above  the 
surrounding  forest.  The  sides  of  the  chasm  are 
formed  by  slanting  strata  of  rock,  the  regularity  of 
which  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  disorder 
of  the  tumultuous  waters,  the  broken  detached  mas- 
ses of  stone,  and  ti  ■■■-  soft  tint  of  the  crowning  woods. 
"The  effect  of  ;.ll  these  objects  rushing  at  once 
upon  the  sight,  is  awfully  sublime.  The  spectator 
is  generally  force  I  to  retire  after  the  first  view  of 
them,  in  order  gradually  to  familiarize  himself  with 
their  features;  for  the  feeling  which  he  experien- 
ces upon  this  sud  .  t  contemplation  amounts  almost 
to  pain. 

"  The  chasm  i       imewhat  of  an  eliptical    form. 
At  its  narrowest  Mid  deepest  part  is  the  principal 

fall;  and  over  its  sides,  smaller  branches  of  the  riv- 1  pher,  "  is  a  little  man  with   more  riches  than 
er  and  little  rills  are  precipitated  and  almost  dissi-  can  enjoy 


ANECD.OTES  OF  DR.  FRANKLIN. 

The  following  are  Dr.  Franklin's  humorous  re- 
marks, as  contained  in  one  of  his  letters,  concern- 
ing the  bird  which  was  chosen  for  the  emblem  of 
our  nation  : — 

"  Others  object  to  the  Bald  Eagle,"  says  he, 
"  looking  too  much  like  a  Dindon  or  Turkey.  For 
my  part,  1  wish  the  Eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  our  country  ;  he  is  a  bird  of 
bad  moral  character,  he  does  not  get  his  living  hon- 
estly :  you  may  have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead 
tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches 
the  labor  of  the  Fishing  Hawk:  and  when  that  di- 
ligent bird  has  at  length  taken  a  fish,  and  is  bearing 
it  to  its  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young 
ones,  the  Bald  Eagle  pursues  and  lakes  it  from 
him. — With  all  this  injustice  he  is  never  in  good 
case  :  but  like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharp- 
ing and  robbing,  he  is  generally  poor,  and  lAen 
verv  lousy.  Besides  he  is  a  rank  coward  :  the  lit- 
tle Kingbird  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  attacks  him 
boldly,  and  drives  him  out  of  the  district.  He  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the 
brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America,  who  have 
driven  all  the  Kingbirds  from  our  country  ;  though 
exactly  fit  for  that  order  of  Knights,  which  the 
French  call  Chevalier  d'Industiie.  I  am  on  this 
account  not  displeased  that  the  figure  is  not  known 
as  a  Bald  Eale,  but  looks  more  like  a  Turkey. 

For  in  truth  the  Turkey  is  a  much  more  respect- 
able bird,  and  withal  a  true  original  native  of  Amer- 
ica. Eagles  have  been  found  in  all  countries,  but 
the  Turkey  is  peculiar  to  ours.  He  is  besides, 
(though  a  little  vain  and  silly  'tis  true,  but  not  the 
worse  emblem  for  that,)  a  bird  of  courage,  and 
would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  grenadier  of  the 
British  guards,  who  should  presume  to  invade  his 
farm  yard  with  a  red  coat  on." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  American  ambassador,  and  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  ministers  were  dining  together  at 
Versailles,  a  toast  from  each  was  called  for  and 
agreed  upon  :  The  British  minister  began  with, 
"  George  III.  who,  like  the  Sun  in  its  meridian, 
spreads  a  lustre  throughout,  and  enlightens  the 
world."  The  French  minister  followed  with,  "The 
illustrious  Louis  XVI.  who,  like  the  Moon,  sheds 
its  mild  and  benignant  rays  on,  and  influences  the 
globe."  Franklin  then  gave,  "George  Washing- 
ton, the  commander  of  the  American  armies;  who, 
like  Joshua  of  old,  commanded  the  Sun  and 
Moon  to  stand  still,  and  they  obeyed  him." 

A  young  person  once  mentioned  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin his  surprise,  that  the  possession  of  great  riches 
should  ever  be  attended  with  undue  solicitude; 
and  instanced  a  merchant  who,  although  in  posses- 
sion of  immense  wealth,  was  as  busy,  and  much 
more  anxious  than  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in  his 
counting  house.  The  doctor  in  reply,  took  an  ap- 
ple from  a  fruit  basket,  and  presented  it  to  a  child 
in  the  room,  who  could  scarcely  grasp  it  in  his 
hand.  He  then  gave  it  a  second,  which  filled  the 
other  hand  ;  and  choosing  a  third,  remarkable  for 
its  size  and  beauty,  he  presented  that  also.  The 
child  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  hold  the 
three  apples,  dropt  the  last  on  the  carpet,  and 
burst  into  tears.     "See  there,"  said    the  Philoso- 

he 


Sabbath  school  Anecdote. — The  superintendent  of 
a  Sabbath  school  in  Bristol,  discoursing  lately 
with  the  children,  asked,  among  other  thing?, 
'  Where  is  God  ?'  One  of  the  elder  boys  immedi- 
ately answered,  *  In  heaven.'  The  teacher  not  ap- 
pearing satisfied  with  this  reply,  again  repeated  the 
inquiry,  when  a  lad,  younger  than  the  other,  an- 
swered, 'Every  where.'  Requiring  still  further 
explanation,  the  question  was  again  put,  '  Where 
is  God  V  when  a  third  boy  (thinking  no  doubt  that 
he  could  improve  on  the  answers  already  given) 
most  cheerfully  called  out,  'God  is  here.'  The 
views  of  the  superintendent  were  now  met,  and  he 
endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children 
the  important  truth,  that  'God  is  in  heaven — God 
is  every  where — God  is  here.' 


POETRY. 


From  Poulton's  Philadelphia  Advertiser. 
A  DREAM  IN  ANTIGUA. 

The  summer  of  1820,  I  passed  on  die  island  of  Antigua.  The 
veliow  fever  cornmilled  its  annual  ravages.  Among  die  Qumbcr 
of  its  victims,  was  a  young  American,  whose  amiable  manner* 
had  endeared  him  to  the  little  circle  in  which  I  visited.  To  al- 
leviate his  sufferings,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  the  physician 
administered  a  powerful  opiate,  and  he  sunk  into  a  short,  but 
tranquil  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  to  agonies  that  terminat- 
ed  onlv  with  life.  During  his  brief  repo3e,  he  had  a  dream  i.t 
of  his  home;  and  the  affecting  manner  in  which  it  was  related, 
drew  tears  from  all  who  heard  him.  I  have  made  it  the  subject 
of  Uje  following  lines: — 

0  tell  me  not  'twas  all  a  dream, 

For  though  these  fires  consume  my  brain, 

1  slray'd  along  the  clear,  cool  stream 
That  winds  around  my  native  plain. 

I  brcadi'd  the  pure,  reviving  air 

That  's  bom  upon  the  mountain  high ; — 
I  saw  health's  ruseate  offspring  there, 

And  hope  bcam'd  bright  in  every  eye. 
I  saw  the  home  of  early  years — 

The  scenes  in  childhood  lov'd  so  well ; — 
The  soft-ey'd  maid  whose  melting  lean*,    . 

At  parting,  on  my  bosom  fell. 
But,  oh  !  these  scenes  forever  o'er, 

Beneath  a  torrid,  sickly  sky, 
Upon  a  distant,  friendless  shore, 

I'm  doonrd  in  early  life  to  die  : 
And  no  fond,  weeping,  sister's  care 

Will  close  these  dim  and  rayless  eyes  : — 
No  tender  moUier's  low-breath'd  prayer 
^  WiU  mingle  with  my  parting  sighs  : 

And,  oh,  my  father  ne'er  will  see 

The  distant  grave  in  which  I  sleep  ; 
The  maid  from  childhood  dear  to  me 

Will  never  o'er  my  ashes  weep. 
Deep  in  my  heart  is  death's  cold  chill. 

The  scenes  of  eardi  recede  from  view  ; 
Friends  of  my  youth,  I  love  you  still, 

And  breathe  my  dying  pv  Br  for  you.  C.  W. 


ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING. 

The  rigors  of  winter  are  overwind  past ; 

And  Spring,  all  propitious,  comes  smiling  at  last  : 

Tip'  blue-bird,  sweet  warbler,  proclaims  it  at  hand, 

The  note  of  the  red-breast,  is  heard  in  our  land. 

We  hail  die  approach  of  the  bright  source  of  dav. 

That  chases  the  frost  and  the  shadows  away  ; 

Sheds  life  and  refulgence  o'er  mountains  and  plains, 

Unbindjng  the  earth  and  dissolving  her  chains. 

The  torrent  impetuous  pours  down  from  the  hills, 

And  swelled  to  a  river  by  numerous  rills, 

Winds  on  through  the  vajley,  and  hurries  away. 

As  if  to  old  ocean  the  news  to  convey. 

The  animal  tribes,  that  concealed  from  the  light, 

Lay  senseless  and  torpid,  through  winter's  long  niglst, 

Awake  from  their  slumbers,  their  prison  forsake. 

To  welcome  the  Spring,  and  its  pleasures  partake. 

All  creatures  exulting,  they  haste  to  improve 

The  jovous  return  of  the  season  of  love  ; 

IVor  any  so  dull   but  its  pleasures  can  find, 

Except  the  dejected  and  sorrowful  mind. 

Through  all  the  gradations  in  natures  vast  plan. 

From  insects  the  smallest,  and  <)uite  up  to  man, 

The  impulse  is  common ;  but  man  can  employ 

The  power  of  reflection  to  heighten  the  joy. 

Can  look  at  the  system,  examine  its  laws; 

And  rise  from  effects  to  die  primary  cause  : 

The  pnxafs  arc  abundant,  that  reason  can  find. 

That  all  was  contrived  by  an  Infinite  JUind. 

A  glorious  Being, — who  all  things  sustains, 

In  whom  all  perfection  forever  remains  ; 

And  yet,  from  this  fountain  continues  to  flow 

\\  hatever  deserves  our  affection  below. 

As  rivers  and  brooks  from  die  ocean  are  fed, 

So  all  moral  excellence,  here,  has  its  head, — 

It  emanates  here, — anil  wherever  possessed 

Lead*  back  to  its  source  as  the  ultimate  rest. 
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HABBATIVII, 


AGNES. 

A  FAITHFUL  SKETCH.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall.    - 

"  A  little  Christian  humility  and  sober  mindedness  are  worth 
all  the  wild  and  metaphysical  discussion,  which  has  unsettled  die 
peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  respect  of  reasonable 
men."  Hannah  More1. 

"  She  must  have  been,  very  beautiful !" 

"No,  my  dear,  she  was  not." 

"Rich?" 

"No." 

"Accomplished?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  accomplished  ?" 

"Understanding  the  Italian  and  French  langua- 
ges, music,  drawing,  and — Oh,  my  dear  friend  ! — 
every  thing,  in  short." 

"It  is  difficult,  Mary,  to  understand  'every 
thin",'  "  I  observed  ;  "and  it  would,  just  now  oc- 
cupy too  much  time  to  discuss  the  ideas  which  you 
evidently  connect  with  the  word  '  accomplished  ;' 
but  I  will  simply  tell  you,  that  in  your  sense  of  the 
term,  Agnes  was  not  accomplished." 

Mary  paused.  "  Indeed  !  then,  my  dear  madam, 
what  was  it  that  made  you  love  her  so  dearly  ?  Nei- 
ther possessed  of  riches,  nor  beauty,  nor  accom- 
plishments— what  had  she  to  recommend  her? — 
perhaps  she  was  amiable?" 

"  She  was  indeed  !" 

"  Oh  !  then  it  is  merely  amiability  that  you 
value  !"  Something  like  a  sarcastic  smile  sullied 
the  handsome  features  of  my  young  friend  as  she 
made  this  remark  ;  but  it  disappeared,  when  I  had 
for  a  moment  looked  steadily  on  her  countenance. 

"  If  by  amiability,  you  mean  a  weak  and  flutter- 
ing sensibility,  which  drops  tears  with  the  same 
rapidity,  and  of  the  same  weight,  over  a  faded  leaf 
and  a  dying  friend,  I  do  not  value  it  at  all;  but  I 
value  that '  benevolence  in  trifles,'  which  is  obliged 
by  obliging,  and  which,  springing  from  the  true  root 
— the  love  of  the  Creator — bears  the  fruit  of  abun- 
dant love  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Agnes,  Mary, 
was  a  Christian  ;  and  the  most  unpolluted  wor- 
shipper of  the  'one  living  and  true  God'  I  ever 
met.  Nothing  worldly,  fantastical,  or  arbitrary, 
ever  found  a  resting  place  in  her  bosom  ;  even  in 
early  youth  she  knelt  at  the  footstool  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  with  soft  imploring  accents,  prayed 
that  in  all  things  his  will  might  be  accomplished. 
She  felt  that  to  be  like  God  was  the  perfection  of 
virtue,  and  went  steadily  forward,  rejoicing  iu  the 
Lord  Jesus,  even  unto  the  end." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mary,  "  she  had  few  tempta- 
tions. Neither  handsome,  rich,  nor  accomplished, 
the  world  could  not  have  charmed  her  as  much  as 
those  who  wore  considered  more  highly  gifted." 

"  Not  so,  my  love.  I  have  said  she  was  not 
handsome  ;  but  her  slight  and  delicate  figure,  the 
touching  music  of  her  voice,  and  her  sweet  calm 
smile,  harmonized  so  delightfully,  that  the  most  se- 
vere critics  in  female  beauty — persons  who  knew 
nothing  of  her  worth — pronounced  her  '  pleasing.' 
Although  possessed  of  no  glittering  stores,  her  rank 
in  society  was  more  than  respectable ;  and  the 
want  of  accomplishments  was  never  felt,  because 
she  was  ever  employed  in  drawing  forth  the  abili- 
ties of  her  friends. — Her  history  has  nothing  of 
romance  to  recommend  it — it  is  simply  the  tale  of 
one,  who  felt  that 

'  Faith  builds  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  of  Death, 
To  break  die  shock  blind  Nature  cannot  shun  ;' 

and  who  aoted  on  this  belief.  Ill  health,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  prevented  her  from  participating 
in,  or  enjoying,  the  usual  recreations  of  youth  ;  and 
she  consequently  acquired  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  herself.     This  she  improved  :  she  felt,  that 


to  satisfy  an  immortal  spirit,  more  is  wanted  than 
the  world  can  give  ;  and  as  her  faith  increased,  it 
was  manifested  in  love  and  charity  towards  all  hu- 
man kind.  The  exertions  she  made  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  others,  afforded  her  exquisite  happiness  : 
often  I  have  said,  '  What  trouble  you  take  about 
such  a  person.'  '  Trouble  ;'  she  would  reply  ;  '  Oh, 
no — not  trouble.  Is  it  not  our  greatest  privilege  to 
be  employed  in  our  Master's  vineyard  ?"  Although 
able  and  willing,  when  necessary,  to  show  a  reason 
for  her  faith,  she  never  encouraged  argument :  ex- 
perience taught  her,  that  conviction  seldom  comes 
when  the  mind  is  heated  with  the  anticipations  of 
victory  ;  and  she  knew  that  no  woman  can  be  hap- 
py, who  is  perpetually  struggling  for  power.  Even 
if  Agnes  had  been  deprived  of  the  vantage  ground 
of  sex,  partiality,  and  favor,  still  her  real  value,  like 
unwrought  gold,  was  such,  that  it  needed  no  stamp 
to  proclaim  its  worth  ; — virtue  insures  respect. 
Her  father,  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer  in  one 
of  our  finest  regiments,  was,  of  course,  surrounded 
by  many  gay  young  aspirants  for  military  honors; 
yet  such  a  halo  hovered  over  the  footfalls  of  Agnes, 
that  the  most  dissolute  treated  her  with  that  defer- 
ence which  the  beautifnl  and  wealthy  looked  for  in 
vain.  The  eldest  of  some  eight  or  ten  lively  chil- 
dren, she  bore,  with  unremitting  patience,  the  an- 
noyances and  employments  every  elder  sister  must 
experience  and  undergo  :  and  while  she  ministered 
to  the  wants  and  amusements  of  the  young  ones, 
with  almost  a  mother's  tenderness,  she  mingled 
such  sweet  counsel  with  her  kindness,  that  I  have 
looked,  and  wondered  so  wise,  so  good  a  spirit  was 
permitted  to  linger  on  amongst  us.  I  may,  indeed, 
say  linger;  for  her  delicate  hand  had  become  al- 
most transparent,  and  her  pale  cheek  was  oft-times 
flushed  with  a  pinky  tinge,  which  increased  to 
dazzling  the  brightness  of  her  clear  blue  eye." 

"  I  should  like  to  have  seen  her,"  said  Mary. 

"  Rather,  my  dear,  known  her.  Curiosity  only 
is  gratified  by  seeing;  but  it  is  the  most  useful  and 
profitableof  all  employments  to  watch  the  Christian, 
awaiting  with  perfect  faith  the  moment  '  when  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality.' 

"  There  were  two  beings  in  the  world  to  whom 
the  heart  of  Agnes  clung  with  enduring  affection. 
One,  a  high  spirited  daring  brother,  who  is  still  en- 
gaged in  Indian  warfare  :  if  she  gloried  in  any 
thing,  save  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  it  was  in  this  no- 
ble youth's  gallant  bearing  and  spotless  fame.  But 
her  brow  overshadowed,  and  her  eyelids  bent,  when 
she  spoke  of  another,  to  whom  she  had  caused 
much  sorrow.  '  I  know  he  loved  me,'  she  would 
say  ;  '  but  he  loved  also  the  gay  and  giddy  world  ; 
what  he  loved,  I  should  soon  have  loved,  and  have 
devoted  my  life  to  his  pleasures,,  not  to  the  self-de- 
nying duties  of  a  Christian  ; — if  I  could  have  con- 
vinced him  of  sin  I  but  no;  when,  even  as  a  lover, 
he  listened  impatiently  as  I  spoke  of  the  hopes  of 
eternity — when  a  husband,  I  felt  he  would  not  at 
all  hearken.  Oh,  if  he  could  only  know  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  true  believer!  how  "sweet  it  is  to 
trust  in  Jesus,"  to  feel  his  saving  power,  and  to 
look  forward  to  the  moment  when  the  glories  of 
heaven  welcome  the  regenerate  spirit  from  its  un- 
worthy abode.  Oh,  Father,'  she  would  add,  and 
lift  her  clasped  hands  in  Christian  fervor,  '  shall  I 
be  spared  to  hear,  although  we  may  never  meet 
on  earth,  that  Alfred  is  indeed  a  Christian?' 

"  In  common  with  all  pure  and  delicate  minds, 
she  was  very  fond  of  flowers ;  yet  she  did  not  love 
the  gay  rose,  or  stately  lily,  so  much  as  the  timid 
snow  drop,  or  the  prim  and  yellow  crocus,  whose 
thin  green  leaves  wave  over  the  thawing  frost  in 
smiling  mockery  of  its  departing  power — and  to  the 
last  she  loved  to  wander  amongst  green  lanes  and 


tranquil  meadows,  there  to  commune  with  God,  sur- 
rounded by  his  beautiful  works.     One  evening  we 
rambled  so  far,  that  she  was  much  fatigued,  and  we 
sat   under  a  wide  spreading  beach,  whose  leaves 
were  beginning  to  tremble  and  fall  in  the  autumn 
blast.     She  laid  her  bonnet  on  the  grass,  and  re- 
clining her  head  against  the  tree,  pointed  to  the 
departing  sun,  who  was  casting  a  flood  of  gorgeous 
light  over  the  surrounding  landscape. 
(  All  the  world's  bravery  that  delights  onr  eyes, 
Is  but  thy  several  liveries  : 
Thou  die  rich  dye  on  them  bestow'st — 
Thy  nimble  pencil  paint'st  this  landscape  as  thou  goest. 
A  crimson  garment  in  the  rose  tliou  wear'Et, 
A  crown  of  studded  gold  thou  bear'st ; 
The  virgin  lilies,  in  their  white, 
Are  clad  but  widi  the  lawn  of  almost  naked  light.' 

"  '  Very  beautiful,  my  friend,  are  those  lines,' 
said  she  ;  '  very  beautiful !  but  religion,  our  reli- 
gion, unites  all  the  beauty  of  poetry  with  the  solidi- 
ty of  reason ;  the  sun  sets,  but  it  dies  not —  even 
so  the  Christian.' 

"  I  called  to  see  her  the  next  day,  and  found  her 
a  silent  corpse  ;  the  same  smile  rested  on  her  lip 
as  when  I  bid  her  farewell  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. I  learnt  that  she  retired  to  rest  as  usual ;  but 
in  the  morning,  when  her  infant  brother  attempted 
to  take  her  hand,  it  was  cold  and  lifeless  :  a  poc- 
ket Bible  was  found  under  her  pillow,  the  leaf  turn- 
ed down  at  the  12th  of  Luke,  and  those  words  un- 
derlined with  her  pencil — 'Fear  not,  therefore,  ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows.'  " 


BENEVOLENCE, 


EMMA'S  SELF-DENIAL. 

AN    EXTRACT. 

Emma  having  spent  a  day  or  two  at  her  uncle's, 
returned  home,  evidently  vexed  and  unhappy.  In 
part,  I  guessed  the  source  of  hei  chagrin  :  and  as 
well  to  divert  her  mind,  and  to  discover  the  real 
cause  of  her  uneasiness,  I  proposed  taking  her  with 
me  for  a  walk. 

In  our  way  we  passed  the  rooms  of  a  fashionable 
dress  maker,  when  Emma,  who  had  before  remain- 
ed unusually  silent,  stopped,  and  exclaimed  with 
earnestness,  "  This  is  where  my  aunt  purchased  Ma- 
ria's new  pelisse,  papa.  You  cannot  think  what  a 
contrast  there  was  in  her's  and  mine  to-day.  One 
looks  so  nicely,  and  the  other  so  old  fashioned,  and 
so  shabby,  that  1  did  not  like  to  walk  with  her." 
"  I  am  very  sorry  for  that,  Emma,"  said  I,  "  yet  I 
must  confess,  that  had  you  not  told  me  it  was  so,  I 
should  have  discovered  nothing  so  very  obsolete  or 
mean  in  your  pelisse.  However,"  I  added,  "since 
it  exposes  you  to  so  serious  a  mortification  in  wear- 
ing it,  I  will  make  you  a  present  of  a  new  pelisse 
like  Maria's,  if  your  mamma  has  no  objection." 

Emma  thanked  me  with  an  emphasis  that  too 
plainly  evinced  the  nature  of  her  disquietude  ;  and 
now  that  the  cause  was  removed,  she  enteitained 
me  with  her  wonted  good  humour,  until  we  reach- 
ed the  place  of  our  destination. 

The  object  of  my  walk  was  to  seek  out  the  resi- 
dence of  a  little  girl  in  our  Sabbath  school,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  absent  on  a  plea  of  illness. 
With  some  difficulty  we  discovered  the  house,  and 
entering,  found  the  child  who  a  few  weeks  before 
appeared  healthy,  strong,  and  cheerful,  sitting  by 
the  side  of  a  nearly  extinguished  fire,  pale,  emacia- 
ted, and  dejected.  "I  inquired  into  the  nature  of 
her  illness,  and  found  that  it  had  been  a  violent  fe- 
ver. She  was  the  eldest  of  seven  little  children, 
who,  though  clean  and  apparently  healthy,  were 
but  indifferently  defended  from  the  rigours  of  the 
season. 

"  And  where  is  your  mother,  my  good  girl  ?"  I 
demanded.     "  Surely  you  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
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be  left  alone."  "  Sir,"  repliedmy  Sabbath  scholar, ;  or  ten  years  ago  ihe  Missionary  Society,  of  which  amiable  in  disposition,  and  as  sprightly  and  active 
bursting  into  tears  "  my  father's  wa»es  are  very  you  have  all  heard,  sent  a  number  of  missionaries  in  intellect,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country, 
small  and  my  poor  mother  has  already  lost  so  ma-  to  difFerent  heathen  countries,  and  several  went  to  Sin,  ignorance  and  superstition,  make  all  the  differ- 
ny  da'vs  in  nursina  me,  that  she  was  obliged  to  go  j  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  went  to  teach  these  euce  we  observe.  Notwithstanding  the  dreadful 
to  work  to-day  or  we  should  have  had  no  fire,  and  people  to  read  and  write,  and  to  carry  them  the  Bi-  abominations  daily  taking  place  around  us,  drunk- 
hardly  any  thiiiu  to  eat  the  remainder  of  the  week."  j  hie  that  they  might  learn  all  it  could  tell  them  of  enness,  gambling  and  theft,  deceit,  treachery  and 
"And  how  is  your  appetitcl"   I  inquired  of  the  lit-,  God,  their  duty  to  him,   and   of  Christ  who   came 

tie  sufferer. "  Not  very  good,  sir,"   said  she,  "  and   into  the  world  to  redeem  and  save  sinners.     After 

that  makes  my   poor  mother  fret,  because  she  can-   they   had  spent  several  years  among  these  Islands, 
not  gel  the  things  I  fancy  I  could  eat."  preaching  and   keeping  schools,  they   found  there 

While  she  spoke  I  looked  at  Emma,  whose  eyes,  was  so  much  to  do  for  these  savages,  who  had  al- 
suffused  in  tears,  were  first  fixed  on  the  wan  cheeks  |  ways  lived  without  instruction,  that  other  mission- 
and  sunken  eyes  of  the  child,  and  then  on  me,  with  |  aries  went  from  this  country  to  assist  those  already 
an  imploring  earnestness.  engaged  in   this   good   work.     Among   them   Mr. 

On  leaving  the  house  I  perceived  that  Emma,  Stewart  and  his  wife  went,  and  he  wrote  the  book 
chilled  with  the  unusual  severity  of  the  weather,  before  mentioned,  giving  an  account  of  the  habits 
shuddered  as  she  took  my  arm.  "  O,  my  dear  pa-  and  manners  of  the  people,  and  of  what  the  mis- 
pa,"  said  she,  with  a  soft   beseeching  look,   "  will   sionaries  did,  and  how  they  lived. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  think  it  would  be  very 


you  not  send  these  poor  people  in  some  coals  before 
we  return  home;  for  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no 
pleasure  by  the  side  of  our  own  comfortable  fire,  if 
that  poor  girl  has  none  to  warm  her."  "  I  cannot 
afford  it,  Emma,"  I  replied  ;  "  you  remember  that  I 
have  promised  you  a  pelisse,  like  Maria's;  it  will 
therefore  be  necessary  to  refrain  from  giving  this 
poor  family,  and  perhaps,  to  several  others,  things 
which  they  greatly  need." 

The  reproof  was  sufficient,  and  bursting  into 
tears,  she  exclaimed,"  Forgive  me,  my  dear  papa; 
and  since  vanity  can  only  be  gratified  by  such  cruel 
selfishness  as  this,  I  hope  I  shall  never  again  be  a- 
shamed  if  my  clothes  are  not  so  expensive  or  fash- 
ionable as  Maria's." 

I  then  immedately  complied  with  her  request, 
and  we  ordered  in  the  coals,  and  purchased  seve- 
ral little  indigencies,  which  sickness  converts  in- 
to absolute  necessaries.  And  all  these  cost  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sum  which  must 
have  been  expended  on  a  new  pelisse. 

She  now  passed  the  dress  maker's  door,  with  a 
pleasure  wholly  unmixed  by  one  latent  regret  for  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made.  And  when  we  arrived  at 
home,  folding  up  her  pelisse   with  a  more  than  or 


pleasant  to  cross  the  ocean  in  a  fine  ship,  and  go 
among  such  a  singular  people,  where  you  would 
find  so  many  new  and  curious  things  ;  but  if  you 
knew  how  many  dangers  and  difficulties  the  mis- 
sionaries meet  with,  when  they  carry  the  gospel  to 
the  heathen,  you  would  believe  that  it  is  not  their 
own  present  happiness  they  are  seeking,  but  their 
object  is  to  give  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  those  who 
are  not  blessed  with  it  as  we  are,  and  they  ate  wil- 
ling to  suffer  in  this  life  if  these  poor  people  can  be 
taught  that  they  have  immortal  souls, — and  be  pre- 
pared for  heaven  when  they  die,  by  being  brought  to 
Christ,  and  living  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 
Mr.  Stewart  left  his  pleasant  and  comfortable 
home  and  many  kind  friends,  acd  after  being  many 
months  on  the  water,  exposed  to  many  storms  and 
dangers,  he  arrived  on  the  Sabbath  day  at  these 
Islands,  and  landed  among  a  multitude  of  the  na- 
tives, with  whom  he  expected  to  pass  bis  life.  Af- 
ter calling  at  the  mission  house  he  accompanied  the 
missionaries  to  the  place  where  service  was  perform- 
ed. Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
a  building  this  meeting-house  was,  so  I  will  give 
you  the  account  of  it  from  the  book.     "  The  chap- 


death,  all  of  which  exist  throughout  the  land  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree,  such  has  already  been  the 
success  attending  the  efforts  at  reformation,  made  in 
the  very  infancy  of  the  mission,  that  we  are  en- 
couraged, by  every  day's  observance,  to  dedicate 
ourselves  with  fresh  zeal  to  the  work  of  rescue  and 
salvation.  No  herald  of  the  cross  could  desire  a 
more  privileged  and  delightful  task,  than  to  lake 
this  people  by  the  outstretched  and  beckoning 
hand,  and  lead  their  bewildered  feet  into  the  paths 
of  light  and  life,  of  purity  and  peace;  nor  a  great- 
er happiness  than  to  be  the  instrument  of  guiding, 
not  only  the  generation  now  living,  in  the  right  way, 
but  of  rescuing  from  wretchedness  and  spiritual 
death,  millions  of  the  generations  yet  unborn,  who 
are  here  to  live,  and  here  to  die,  before  the  angel 
"  Shall  lift  up  his  hand  to  heaven  and  swear  that 
time  shall  be  no  longer." 

How  grateful  ought  we  to  be  that  we  are  born  in 
a  Christian  land,  with  so  many  blessings  and  com- 
forts, and  above  all  the  Bible  and  the  privilege  of 
healing  the  word  of  God  preached  ;  and  let  us 
remember  also  how  great  is  our  sin  if  we  neglect 
and  pervert  these  blessings  !  "  The  heathen  know 
not  God" — therefore  we  cannot  expect  them  to  live 
holy  and  Christian  lives  ;  but  let  not  us,  who  have 
every  thing  given  to  urge  us  on  in  a  heavenly  course, 
be  even  more  sinful  and  negligent  than  they  are, 
by  resisting  such  motives  and  abusing  such  privile- 
ges. Frances. 


dinary  care,  she  said,  with  a  heart-felt  satisfaction  j  el  '"  which  we  worshipped  was  the  first  ever  erect- 
blowing  in  her  cheeks,  "  Mamma,  I   have  learned  I  ed  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry  id  this  land.     I  can  nev- 


this  evening,  by  a  lesson  which  I  hope  I  never  shall 
forget,  the  truth  of  which  you  have  often  told  me 
that  '  Extravagance  is  selfishness,  and  that  the  eco' 
nomist  alone  is  truly  generous.'  " 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

I  have  lately  been  much  interested  in  "  Stewart's 
Journal,"  and  as  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the 
young  readers  of  this  paper  may  not  have  the  time 
and  opportunity  to  read  this  entertaining  and  use- 
ful book,  I  have  thought  some  account  of  its  object, 
and  a  few  extracts  from  it  would  be  interesting. 

If  you  will  look  on  a  map  of  the  world  you  will 
find,  in  ihe  North  Pacific  Ocean,  a  number  of  Is- 
lands, called  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  will  see 
that  they  are  very  far  from  our  happy  Christian  land, 
and  indeed  from  any  civilized  or  Christian  people. 
The  Islands  are  inhabited  by  a  great  many  people 
who  were  once  very  ignorant  and  cruel,  and  used 
to  worship  idols  made  of  wood  and  stone,  for  they 
had  never  been  taught  that  there  was  but  one  true 
God,  nor  had  they  ever  heard  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ma- 
ny vessels  from  America  and  Europe  have  visited 
these  Islands  within  twenty  years,  and  have  carried 
articles  of  clothing  and  tools  of  various  kinds,  and 
fire  arms,  which  they  have  exchanged  with  the  na- 
tives for  a  valuable  kind  of  wood  called  sandal 
wood,  which  grows  there.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
most  of  the  people  who  went  in  these  vessels,  were 
irreligious,  bad  men,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
instruct  these  poor  ignorant  savages,  they  set  them 
bad  examples,  and  used  to  drink  and  quarrel  with 
them,  and  made  them  more  wicked  than  they  were 
before  :  this  caused  the  Islanders  to  treat  some  of 
their  visiters  very  cruelly,  and  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  suppose  the  white  people  intended  to 
injure  them,  for  they  had  no  one  to  teach  them  to 
bo  kind  and  hospitable  to  strangers.     About  eight 
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er  forget  the  excitement  with  which  I  entered  its 
lowly  roof,  trod  its  matted  floor,  and  looked  at  its 
unbarked  posts  and  rafters,  and  coarse  thatch  of 
grass  :  primitive  as  every  thing  appeared,  I  felt  that 
it  was  a  house  of  God,  and  one  of  the  happy  gates 
of  Heaven." 

He  gives  also  an  account  of  his  own  house,  and 
when  we  think  of  all  the  blessings  and  comforts 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  change  could  not  have  been  very 
pleasant,  but  we  remember  he  was  not  laboring  for 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  but  that  the  poor,  the 
unlearned,  the  destitute,  might  have  "  treasure  in 
Heaven."  He  says  "■  Our  house  is  only  fourteen 
feet  long,  and  twelve  broad,  three  feet  high  at  the 
eaves,  and  nine  feet  at  the  peak  of  the  roof.  It  is 
composed  of  poles  and  a  thatch  of  grass,  in  the  na- 
tive manner,  having  no  floor,  but  the  ground  spread 
with  mats:  for  windows  three  holes  cut.  through 
the  thatch,  without  sash  or  glass;  and  a  door  with- 
out bolt,  lock  or  bar.     In    this  little   cabin,  H 

and  myself;  C and  B ,  with  all  our  per- 
sonal luggage,  are  stowed  ;  the  trunks  and  boxes, 
containing  the  latter,  are  rather  a  convenience  than 
an  incumbrance;  foi  with  the  exception  of  a  bed- 
stead and  a  cot,  they  constitute  the  whole  of  our 
furniture,  and  form  ouronly  table  and  chairs." 

"  The  houses  of  the  chiefs  are  large  for  the  kind 
of  building, — from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in  length  and 
twenty  to  twenty-five  in  breadth.  They  are  gener- 
ally without  windows,  or  any  opening  for  light  or 
air,  except  a  wide  door  in  the  middle  of  the  side  or 
end.  A  great  change  appears  to  be  taking  place 
among  the  chiefs,  in  the  general  manner  of  employ- 
ing time.  The palapala  and  the  peele,  (letters  and 
religion,)  as  presented  by  the  missionaries,  are  hap- 
pily beginning  deeply  to  interest  their  minds  ;  and 
books  and  slates,  I  doubt  not,  will  soon  universally 
take  the  place  of  cards  and  games,  and  every  amuse- 
ment of  dissipation.  As  to  their  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  they  in  general  appear  to  be  as  mild  and 


From  the  Memoirs  of  Shipp. 
SAGACITY  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

"  Having  cut  a  good  deal  of  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  hill  away,  and  laid  trees  on  the  ascent, 
as  a  footing  for  the  elephants,  these  animals  were 
made  to  approach  it,  which  the  first  one  did,  with 
some  reluctance  and  fear.  He  looked  up,  and 
shook  his  head,  and  when  forced  by  his  driver,  he 
roared  piteously.  There  can  be  no  question,  in 
my  opinion,  that  this  sagacious  animal  was  compe- 
tent instinctively  to  judge  of  the  practicability  of 
the  artificial  flight  of  steps  thus  constructed — for, 
the  moment  some  little  alteration  had  been  made, 
he  seemed  willing  to  approach.  He  then  commen- 
ced his  examination  and  scrutiny,  by  pressing  with 
his  trunk,  the  trees  that  had  been  thrown  across — 
and  afterwards  put  his  fore-leg  on,  with  great  cau- 
tion, raising  the  forepart  of  his  body,  so  as  to 
throw  its  weight  on  the  tree.  This  done,  he  seem- 
ed satisfied,  as  to  its  stability.  The  next  step  for 
him  to  ascend  by,  was  a  projecting  rock,  which  he 
could  not  move.  Here  the  same  sagacious  exami- 
nation took  place,  the  elephant  keeping  his  flat 
side  close  to  the  side  of  the  bank,  and  leaning  a- 
gaiust  it.  The  next  step  was  against  a  tree  ;  but 
this,  on  the  first  pressure  of  his  trunk,  he  did  not 
like.  Here  the  driver  made  use  of  the  most  en- 
dearing epithets,  such  as  'Wonderful,  my  life' — 
'  Well  done,  my  dear' — '  My  dove' — '  My  son' — 
'  My  wife' — but  all  these  endearing  appellations,  of 
which  elephants  are  so  fond,  would  not  induce 
him  to  try  again.  Force  at  length  was  resorted  to, 
and  the  elephant  roared  terrifically,  but  would  not 
move.  Something  was  removed  ;  he  seemed  satis- 
fied as  before  ;  and  he  in  lime  ascended  that  stu- 
pendous ghaut.  On  reaching  the  top,  his  delight 
was  visible  in  a  most  eminent  degree,  he  caress- 
ed his  keeper,  and  threw  the  dirt  about  in  a  most 
playful  manner.  Another  elephant,  a  much  young- 
er animal,  was  now  to  follow.  He  had  watched 
the  ascent  of  the  other  with  the  most  intense  in- 
terest, making  motion's  all  the  while,  as  though 
he  was  assisting  him,  by  shouldering  him  up  the 
acclivity — such  gestures  as  I  have  seen  some  men 
make  when  spectators  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
When  he  saw  his  comrade  up,  he  evinced  his 
pleasure   by  giving  a  salute,  something  like  the 
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sound  of  a  trumpet.  When  called  upon  to  act  his 
turn,  however,  he  seemed  much  alarmed,  and 
would  not  act  at  all  without  force.  When  he  was 
two  steps  up,  he  slipped,  but  recovered  himself  by 
digging  his  toes  into  the  ground.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  little  accident,  he  ascended  exceed- 
ingly well.  When  he  was  near  the  top,  the  other 
who  had  performed  his  task,  extended  his  trunk  to 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  in  distress,  round 
which  the  younger  animal  entwined  his,  and  thus 
reached  the  summit  of  the  ghaut  in  safety.  Hav- 
ing both  accomplished  their  task,  their  greeting 
was  as  cordial  as  if  they  had  been  long  separated 
from  each  other,  and  had  just  escaped  from  some 
perilous  achievement.  They  mutually  embraced 
each  other,  and  stood  face  to  face  for  a  considera- 
ble time,  as  if  whispering  congratulations.  Their 
drivers  then  made  their  salam  to  the  General,  who 
ordered  them  five  rupees  each,  for  sweetmeats. 

There  was  in  our  encampment  a  very  large  ele- 
phant,  used   for  the  purpose  of  carrying  tents  for 
some  of  the  European  corps.     It  was  the  season  in 
which  they  become   most  unmanageable,  and  his 
legs    were    conseqently    loaded    with  huge  chains, 
and  he  was  constantly  watched  by  his  keepers. — 
By  day,  he  was  pretty  passive,  save  when  he  saw 
one  of  his  own  species,  when  he  roared  and  be- 
came violent— and   during  these   moments  of  un- 
governable frenzy,  it  was  dangerous  for  his  keep- 
ers to  approach  him,  or  to  irritate  his  feelings  by 
any  epithets  that  might  prove  repugnant  to  him. — 
On  the  coutrary,  every  endearing  expression  was 
used  to  sooth  and  appease  him,  which,  with  promi- 
ses of  sweetmeats,  sometimes  succeeded  with  the 
most  turbulent  to  gain   them  to  obedience,   when 
coercive  measures  would  have  roused  them  to  the 
most  desperate  acts  of  violence.     By   night,  their 
extreme  cunning  told  them  that  their  keepers  were 
not   so   watchful  or  vigilant.     The  elephant   here 
alluded  to,  one  dark  night,  broke  from  his  chains, 
and  ran  wild  through  the  encampments,  driving 
men,   women,  children,  camels,  horses,  cows,   a:id 
indeed  every  thing   that  could   move  before   him, 
and  roaring,  and  trumpeting  with  his  trunk,  which 
is,  with  elephants,  a  sure  sign  of  displeasure,  and 
thai  their  usual  docility  has  deserted  them.     Of 
course  no  reasonable  beings  disputed  the  road  he 
chose  to  take.     Those  who  did,  soon  found  them- 
selves floored.     To  record  the  mischief  done  by 
this  infuriated   animal  in   his  nocturnal   ramble, 
would  fill  a  greater  space  than  I  can  afford  for  such 
matter.     Suffice  it,  that  in  his  flight,  followed  by 
swordsmen,  and  spearsmen,    shouting  and  scream- 
ing,  he  pulled  down  tents,    upset  every  thing  that 
impeded  his  progress,  wounded  and  injured  many, 
and  ultimately  killed  his  keeper  by  a  blow  from  his 
trunk.     He  was  speared  in  some   twenty  places, 
which  only  infuriated  him  the  more,  and  he  struck 
away  with  his  trunk  at  every  thing    before  him. — 
His  roaring  was  terrific,  and  he  frequently  struck 
the  ground  in   indication  of  his  rage.     The  instant 
he  struck  his  keeper,  and  found  be  did  not  rise,  he 
suddenly  stopped,    and  seemed  concerned,  looked 
at  him,  with  an  eye  of  pity,  and  stood  riveted  to  the 
spot.     He  paused  for  some  seconds,   then  ran  to- 
wards the  place  from  whence  he  had  broken  loose, 
and  went  quietly  to  his  picket,  in  front  of  which, 
lay  an  infant,  about  two  years  old,  daughter  of  his 
keeper  whom  he  had  killed.     The  elephant  seiz- 
ed the  child  round  the  waist  as  gently  as  its  moth- 
er would,  lifted  it  from  the  ground,  and  caressed, 
and  fondled  it  for  some  time  ;  every  beholder  trem- 
bled for  its  safety,  and  expected  every  moment  it 
would   share  the   fate  of  its   unfortunate  father. — 
but  the  sagacious  animal,  having  turned  the  child 
round  three  limes,  quietly  laid  it  down  again,  and 
drew  some  clothes  over  it,  that  had  fallen  off.     Af- 
ter this,  it  stood  over  the  child,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  it — and  if  I  did  not  see  the  penitential  tear  steal 
from  his  eye,  I  have  never  seen  it  in  my  life.     He 
then    submitted   to  be  rechained,  by  some  other 
keepers — stood  motionless  and  dejected,  and  seem- 
ed sensible  he  had  done  a  wrong  he  could  not  re- 
pair.    His  dejection  became  more  and  more  visi- 
ble, as  he  stood  and  gazed  on  the  fatherless  babe, 
who,  from  constant  familiarities  with  the  elephant, 


seemed  unintimidated,  and  played  with  his  trunk. 
From  that  moment  he  became  passive  and  quiet, 
and  always  seemed  most  delighted  when  the  little 
orphan  was  in  his  sight. 

Often  have  I  gone  with  others  of  the  camp,  to 
see  him  fondling  his  little  adopted. — But  there  was 
a  visible  alteration  in  his  health,  after  his  keeper's 
death,  and  he  fell  away  and  died  at  Cawnpore,  six 
months  afterwards." 


THE   NtrKSERT. 


From  the   Juvenile   Miscellany. 
THE  HUMMING  TOP. 

George  was  a  little  lad  who  loved  play  very  much; 
but  though  he  liked  play  better  than  any  thing  be- 
side, he  was  very  willing  to  learn  his  lessons,  and 
go  regularly  and  cheerfully  to  school.  He  always 
was  glad  to  please  his  papa  and  mamma  ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  they  were  very  kind  to  him,  and  loved 
him  very  mnch.  But  they  did  not  like  that  their  little 
son  should  know  only  how  to  play ;  so  they  bought 
for  him  many  books;  and  they  taught  him  to  read, 
and  spell,  and  write;  and  every  day  when  his  les- 
sons had  been  well  said,  you  cannot  tell  how  gaily 
he  ran  to  join  his  companions  at  play.  George  was 
gay  and  happy,  because  he  tried  to  be  good. 

He  was  a  kind,  generous  boy,  as  you  will  learn 
after  I  have  told  you  the  story  of  his  humming  top. 
One  pleasant  day,  George  went  with  his  father  to 
walk.  They  saw  a  great  many  interesting  things; 
and  George,  as  he  bounded  along,  clapped  his 
hands  for  joy ;  and  looked  so  pleased,  that  every 
body  ivho  saw  him,  said,  "  what  a  happy  little  fel- 
low goes  there  I  He  looks  so  gay  that  I  am  sure  he 
must  have  been  good  at  home." 

By  and  by,  George  saw  a  great  many  fine  toys 
displayed  in  a  shop  window  ;  and  he  asked  his  fath- 
er to  go  in  with  him  and  see  the  beautiful  play- 
things, that  were  so  nicely  ranged  on  the  shelves, 
and  in  the  windows.  For  a  long  time,  the  little  boy 
was  so  much  pleased  with  all,  that  he  knew  not 
which  to  desire  most.  His  papa  gave  him  permis- 
sion to  select  any  one  from  a  number,  which  the 
shopman  handed  down.  George  had  before  fixed 
his  eye  on  a  drum,  very  gaily  painted  ;  but  he  re- 
collected that  his  mamma  would  not  like  the  noise 
of  such  a  plaything. 

Just  then,  while  he  was  still  deliberating,  a  little 
boy  came  in,  and  purchased  a  humming  top,  which 
he  began  immediately  to  spin  on  the  floor :  round, 
round  flew  the  top,  to  George's  great  amusement; 
and  he  joined  heartily  in  the  glee  of  its  owner. 
George  begged  his  father  to  give  him  one  like  it. 
The  top  was  bought,  and  the  nice  long  whip-cord, 
and  George  hurried  to  prove  the  worth  of  his  new 
plaything.  He  asked  and  gained  his  mother's  per- 
mission to  spin  his  prize  in  the  large  hall ;  and 
there  he  pursued  his  new  amusement  for  a  whole 
hour.  But  the  clock  struck,  and  reminded  the  lit- 
tle boy  that  it  was  time  to  go  to  school ;  and  accor- 
dingly the  famous  top  was  deposited  in  safety,  and 
away  ran  George  to  school,  with  his  cousin  Arthur. 
Arthur  was  a  good  child,  and  lived  in  the  coun- 
try ;  he  was  now  on  a  visit  to  George,  and  shared 
his  amusements,  as  well  as  his  lessons.  When  the 
time  came,  for  Arthur  to  return  home,  he  was  la- 
menting that  he  had  no  money  to  buy  a  humming 
top,  like  that  which  his  uncle  had  given  George. 

"  You  shall  have  mine,"  said  his  cousin  ;  and  he 
ran  for  the  favorite  top. — "  There,  take  it,  Arthur," 
said  he,  "  papa  will  buy  me  another." 

"No,"  said  his  father,  "  I  cannot  buy  you  anoth- 
er top,  George  : — you  are  free- to  give  yours  away  ; 
but  you  must  not  expect  its  place  to  be  supplied  to 
you." 

George  thought  for  a  moment ;  he  liked  spinning 
his  top  better  than  any  other  play  ;  but  then,  said 
he,  '  Arthur  has  fewer  playthings  than  I ; — he  will 
enjoy  it  very  much  ;  he  must  have  the  top.'  So  he 
gave  it  to  his  cousin  saying  that  he  had  a  ball,  and 
would  play  with  that  instead  ;  "  and  father,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  I  shall  have  more  pleasure,  in  giving 
this  top  to  Arthur,  than  in  spinning  it  myself  the 
whole  day  long.'" 


good-bye,  Arthur  ; — the  chaise  is  ready  at  the  door 
to  take  you  home.  You  must  come  and  make 
George  another  visit  very  soon ;  and  mav  you  en- 
joy your  plaything  as  much  as  he  did  while  it  was 
his." 

The  chaise  drove  away  with  pleasant  little  Ar- 
thur. At  first,  George  felt  very  lonely  without  his 
cousin  ;  but  his  mamma  called  him  to  go  with  her 
into  the  garden;  and  he  ran  there  up  one  walk  and 
down  another,  taking  care  all  the  time  not  to  tread 
on  the  industrious  little  ants,  which  were  busily 
working  all  along  the  paths. 

Happy  George  was  as  merry  as  the  birds  which 
sang  in  the  trees  above  him.  As  he  was  running 
about,  he  found  a  small  nest  in  one  of  the  low  trees: 
and  in  it  three  young  birds ;  the  mother  bird  was 
sadly  frightened,  when  George  stooped  down  to  look 
more  closely  into  her  snug  habitation ;  and  her 
notes  seemed  to  ask  him  to  go  away,  and  not  to  in- 
jure her  little  ones.  But  he  was  so  much  pleaded 
with  what  he  had  found,  that  he  did  not  notice  the 
trouble  of  the  old  bird,  till  his  mamma  gently  cal- 
led him  to  come  away.  So  he  left  the  nest ;  and 
presently  he  heard  the  glad  notesof  the  pretty  song- 
ster, which  now  seemed  to  say,  '  thank  you  little 
boy  for  not  hurting  my  little  ones.' 

It  was  now  nearly  time  for  dinner,  and  George 
was  to  be  cleanly  washed  and  dressed ;  so  we  must 
bid  him  good-bye  for  the  present;  though  we  love 
dearly  to  tell  about  such  good,  obedient  children. 


TH£    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ADDRESS  to  SABBATH  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

One,  who  feels  desirous  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  young,  and  who  has  been  actively  employ- 
ed in  Sabbath  schools  for  ten  years  past,  would  ten- 
derly address  you. 

You,  dear  young  friends,  are  highly  favored. 
You  enjoy  privileges  to  which  your  fathers  and  mo- 
thers were  total  strangers.  You  are  coming  for- 
ward soon  to  take  the  place  of  your  parents :  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  you  duly  appreciate 
your  privileges,  and  prepare  to  act  a  distinguished 
part.  Your  parents  and  Sabbath  school  teachers 
will  shortly  finish  their  earthly  course,  and  be  laid 
in  the  grave;  and  if  you  do  not  early  in  life,  de- 
vote yourselves  to  the  service  of  God,  what,  in  a 
short  time,  will  become  of  the  Church  of  Christ"? 
She  will  be  extinct,  and  you  will  go,  with  guilt  ag- 
gravated by  your  privileges,  to  eternal  ruin.  Shall 
the  Church  diminish,  faint  away  and  die,  at  the  de- 
parture of  her  present  members?  Or  will  you  be- 
come the  disciples  of  Jesus,  espouse  his  cause,  and 
build  up  the  walls  of  Zion  ? 

Both  your  consciences  and  the  Bible  tell  you 
that  religion  is  the  "  One  thing  needful ;"  that  this 
alone  can  give  you  peace  on  earth,  and  fit  you  for 
the  enjoyment  of  heaven.  Will  you  then  silence 
the  voice  of  conscience,  disregard  the  word  of  God, 
degrade  your  intellectual  powers,  and  fight  your 
way  to  hell,  notwithstanding  your  privileges?  Will 
you  despise  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  "  good  report," 
and  pursue  that  course  which  is  hateful,  and  leads 
to  ruin? — Dear  children  and  youth,  we  hope  better 
things  of  you.  We  hope  that  God  is  about  to  make 
you  truly  religious,  to  sanctify  your  hearts,  and  pre- 
pare you  for  a  useful  station  in  this  world,  and  for 
glory  eternal  in  that  which  is  to  come.  We  hope 
and  pray  that  God  will  incline  you  to  confess  and 
forsake  your  sins,  to  ask  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
Him,  to  honor  his  laws  and  institutions  contain- 
ed in  the  Bible,  and  to  do  much  for  his  cause  and 
interest  in  this  fallen  world. 

You  live  in  an  age  memorable  for  benevolent  ex- 
ertion. Good  men  and  women  in  every  enlighten- 
ed country,  are  arousing  from  their  slumbers,  and 
uniting  their  energies  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and 
especially  for  the  good  of  the  rising  and  risen  gen- 
erations. They  are  beginning  to  feel  the  force  of 
their  obligations,  not  only  to  be  personally  holy,  but 
to  labor  and  tail  for  the   good  of  others.     God  is 


showing   the  present  generation   the  signs  of  the 

times,  and  teaching  us  that  the  benign  influence  of 

"  That  you  will,  my  son,"  replied  his  father ;  "  so  '  the  Gospel  must  enter  the  degraded   habitations  of 
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ignorance,  idolatry  and  wo.  God  is  teaching  us  that 
the  wretched  in  every  country,  town  and  village, 
must  be  sought  out,  and  their  condition  meliorated, 
by  the  fostering  hand  of  Christianity.  The  Prov- 
idence of  God  is  leaching  us  what  is  mount  by 
Rom.  11.  13.  "Even  so  have  these  also  now  not 
believed,  that  through  your  mercy  they  also  may 
obtain  mercy." 

We  hope  and  believe  the  tTme  is  not  far  distant 
when  "  llosannasto  the  Son  of  David"  will  be  war- 
bled by  infant  voices,  and  God  will  "  perfect  praise 
from  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  ;"  when 
Sabbath  schools  will  become  fruitful  nurseries  in 
every  land,  and  everywhere  the  voice  of  praise  will 
ascend  to  God. 

In  view  of  the  bright  prospects  along  the  vale  of 
futurity,  can  you,  dear  friends,  withhold  your  hearts 
or  your  hands  from  the  service  of  God?  Has  the 
gospel  no  charms  for  you  ?  Are  not  the  joys  of 
heaven  and  the  miseries  of  hell,  subjects  momen- 
tous enough  for  your  serious  reflection  ?  Shall  God 
and  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  angels,  and 
saints  on  earth,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
salvation,  and  you  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  mat- 
ter?— Oh,  remember  your  privileges,  and  the  force 
of  your  obligations  to  devote  your  time,  your  talents 
and  all  thai  you  have  to  the  service  of  God  !  You 
enjoy,  in  the  Sabbath  school,  those  privileges,  which 
those  more  advanced  in  life  never  enjoyed  :  and 
if  you  misimprove  them,  they  will  greatly  increase 
your  misery  in  hell.  Ifyou  go  to  that  dismal  place, 
you  will  sink  far  beneath  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Capernaum  and 
Bethsaida,  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

When  the  writer  reflects  on  these  things,  he  re- 
joices with  trembling.  Casting  a  look  around  on  a 
group  of  Sabbath  school  children,  he  exclaims  to 
himself,  what  a  lovely  sight !  Precious  young  im- 
mortals are  here  taught  the  way  to  heaven!  Angels 
in  heaven  must  look  down  from  their  blissful  seats 
with  intense  feeling  and  interest  on  such  a  group! 
And  must  any  ol  these  privileged  youth  and  chil- 
dren perish?  Without  repentance,  a  new  heart, 
and  faith  in  Christ,  they  must  all  perish.  O  God, 
"  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  :  thy  word  is 
truth."  "  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  If  any  person,  young 
or  old,  imbibe  not  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
Christ,  he  is  not  a  Christian,  and,  consequently,  is 
unfit  for  heaven.  To  imitate  Chris',  you  must  be 
meek  and  humble,  forgiving  to  enemies,  submissive 
to  the  will  of  God,  of  a  devotional  temper,  and 
charitable  and  benevolent  to  men. 

Remember,  dear  youth,  that,  to  whom  much  is 
given,  of  them  much  will  be  required  :  that  every 
pious  exhortation  you  receive,  every  branch  of  ed- 
ucation to  which  you  attend,  all  the  knowledge  you 
acquire, especially  religious  knowledge,  will  increase 
your  guilt  and  misery,  ifyou  finally  lose  your  souls. 
Improve,  then,  your  privileges  and  turn  to  God  with- 
out delay. 

You,  probably,  expect  long  life,  and  much  plea- 
sure in  the  things  of  this  world  ;  but  be  assured, 
should  your  lives  be  prolonged  you  will  be  sadly 
disappointed.  Anticipated  enjoyments,  like  a  me- 
teor, will  elude  your  grasp;  or  if  overtaken,  will 
Tanish,  like  the  "  morning  cloud  and  early  dew." 
You  will  find  all  earthly  things  to  be  what  the  wise 
man  pronounces  them  to  be,  "  Vanity  of  vanities  ; 
all  is  vanity."  Where,  then,  will  you  find  happi- 
ness? Jesus  Christ,  and  he  alone,  can  fill  the  en- 
larged capacities  of  an  immortal  soul  with  substan- 
tial and  imperishable  bliss.  Go  then  to  Christ, 
while  you  are  young.  Remember  the  promise  ; 
They  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  "  Remem- 
ber now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 
"  Wisdom's  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace."  Amicus. 


ardent  friend  to  young  people,  and  that  she  wrote 
and  published  many  excellent  things  for  their  in- 
struction. This  direction  appeared  to  us  so  valua- 
able  and  impressive,  that  we  immediately  determin- 
ed to  make  it  the  theme  of  our  remarks  for  the  next 
Companion. 

"  Learn  to  say  No,  betimes."  That  is,  begin  a 
suitable  practice  early;  in  due  season  ;  in  the  days 
of  your  childhood,  when  all  good  habits  should  be 
formed,  and  all  bad  ones  strenuously  resisted.  By 
beginning  early  to  do  right,  you  will  save  the  pain- 
ful and  difficult  task  of  repentance  and  reformation, 
or  the  far  more  painful  and  wicked  consequence 
of  doing  a  bad  thing  all  your  days. 

"  Learn  to  say  No."  But  is  not  this  strange  advice? 
Are  not  children  sufficiently  disposed  to  do  so,  es- 
pecially when  they  are  cross  and  peevish,  without 
being  required  to  do  it  by  their  parents  and  teach- 
ers? MissEdgeworth  does  not  mean  to  encourage 
petulance  and  disobedience.  When  parents  com- 
mand their  children,  or  express  their  wishes  and  de- 
sires, it  is  wicked  for  the  children  to  say  No.  It  is 
then  no  more  nor  less  than  disobeying  the  fifth  com- 
mandment, and  despising  the  authority  of  their  pa- 
rents. They  should  not  use  the  word  No  freely, 
among  their  brothers  and  sisters  and  other  associ- 
ates. The  law  of  kindness  should  be  upon  their 
lips,  in  all  their  intercourse  with  them,  and  the  law 
of"  love  in  their  hearts.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to 
hear  a  child  saying  often  to  his  companions,  "No 
I  won't;"  "I  will,"  "you  shall,"  or  "you  shall 
not."  This  proceeds  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction 
and  the  want  of  kindness  and  brotherly  love.  Chil- 
dren who  love  one  another,  are  kind  in  their  spirit 
and  yielding  in  their  manners  to  each  other ;  they 
imitate  him  whose  "  soul  was  gentle  as  a  lamb." 

It  is  always  wrong  to  say  No  when  God  speaks  to 
you.  He  does  speak  to  you,  in  the  Bible,  and  by 
the  ministers  of  his  gospel,  and  if  you  refuse  to  hear 
what  he  says,  or  to  do  what  he  commands,  you  are 
guilty  of  rejecting  his  counsel  and  despising  his  au- 
thority. And  remember,  that  you  can  speak  to 
God  in  your  heart,  even  when  your  lips  are  silent ; 
and  he  knows  whether  your  mind  is  subject  to  his 
law,  or  whether  it  rebels  against  it.  In  all  these 
instances  it  is  sinful  to  say  No. 

But  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  you  should  resist  ev- 
ery wicked  or  improper  demand.  "  If  sinners  en- 
tice thee,  consent  thou  not."  "Go not  in  the  way 
of  wicked  men."  "Go  not  with  the  multitude  to 
do  evil."  If  even  your  father  or  mother  should 
command  you  to  do  what  you  know  is  wicked,  you 
may  refuse  to  obey  even  then,  provided  you  can  do 
it  in  a  humble  and  respectful  manner.  If  a  parent 
should  command  you  to  lie  or  steal,  you  should  say 
I  cannot  "  do  this  great  wickedness  and  sin  against 
God;"  I  must  "obey  God  rather  than  man."  So 
if  your  brothers  or  sisters,  or  any  of  your  playmates 
or  associates,  should  tempt  you  to  do  any  thing 
wrong,  you  may  and  ought  firmly  to  say  No.  You 
should  say  it  kindly,  and  tell  them  your  reason  for 
refusing  ;  but  you  should  never  yield  to  their  solici- 
tations nor  hearken  to  their  entreaties.  Always 
draw  a  line  between  the  things  which  God  requires, 
and  those  which  he  forbids;  and  let  your  feot  turn 
neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Follow 
not  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  and  keep  yourself  free 
from  every  transgression.  So  will  you  be  estab- 
lished on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  your  soul  shall 
never  be  removed. 


EDITORIAL. 


HOW  TO  SAY  NO. 

As  we  were  reading,  the  other  day,  we  met  with 
the  following  expression  of  MissEdgeworth,  "Learn 
betimes  to  say  Jfo."  It  was  a  counsel  she  gave  to 
the  young;  and  it  is  well  known  that  she  was  an 


MISCELLANY. 


From  the  N.  Hampshire  Observer. 

"  Turk  in  your  ruffle,  Thomas, — we  have  a  few 
nails  to  make,"  said  a  blacksmith  to  his  son,  as  he 
came  from  school  at  13  o'clock.  Thomas  tucked 
in  his  ruffle,  and  took  off  his  coat,  and  was  a  black- 
smith til!  he  had  earned  his  dinner,  and  then  he 
ate  it  with  a  good  relish  — "  Pull  out  your  ruffle, 
Thomas,  it  is  school  time  now,"  said  the  father. 
This  is  the  picture  of  one  day  ;  but  it  would  an- 
swer just  as  well  for  a  good  many  others.  Thomas 
expected  it ;  and  felt  as  happy  at  the  anvil  with  his 
ruffle  tucked  in,  as  his  mates  at  their  play. 

It  would  be  no  bad  notion,  "  in  these  hard  times," 


for  many  a  young  man  to  tuck  in  his  ruffle,  and 
swing  an  axe,  or  hold  a  plough,  or  make  a  nail, — 
for  many  a  young  man,  whose  expectations  of  rich- 
es from  the  gains  of  trade  are  sadly  disappointed, 
to  earn  a  living  in  some  calling  which  the  world 
honors  less,  but  pays  better, — some  humble  occupa- 
tion, which  while  it  holds  out  no  delusive  hope  of  im- 
mense wealth  by  a  single  speculation,  assures  him 
of  competent  food  and  raiment. 

We  would  here  recommend  Agriculture,  in  a 
special  manner.  Not  such  farming  as  consists,  in, 
first  running  in  debt  for  lands  and  mortgaging  them 
back  for  payment,  then  borrowing  money  to  put  up 
fine  buildings,  and  then  hiring  men  to  carry  on  the 
farm.  No  !  This  is  not  the  way.  But  lay  your 
own  shoulder  to  the  wheel — tuck  in  your  ruffle,  and 
earn  your  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  brow.  It  will 
be  the  sweetest  you  ever  ate.       Old  Experience. 

Wholesome  Advice  to  Young  Men. — Begin  life 
with  the  least  show  and  least  expense  possible — 
you  may  at  pleasure  increase  both,  but  you  cannot 
easily  diminish  them.  Do  not  think  your  estate 
your  own,  while  any  man  can  call  upon  you  for 
money  and  you  cannot  pay  ;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first  care  to 
be  in  no  man's  debt.  Resolve  not  to  be  poor; 
whatever  you  have,  spend  less.  Poverty  is  a  great 
enemy  to  human  happiness,  it  certainly  destroys 
liberty,  and  it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable, 
and  others  extremely  difficult. 


POETRY. 


MAJESTY  AND  CONDESCENSION  OF  CHRIST. 

BY    THE    LATE    BISHOP    HEBER. 

O  blest  were  the  accents  of  early  creation, 

When  the  Word  of  Jehovah  came  down  from  above, 
In  the  clods  of  the  earth  to  infuse  animation, 

And  wake  the  cold  atoms  to  life  and  to  love ! 
And  mighty  the  tones  which  the  6rmamem  rended, 

When  on  wheels  of  the  thunder  and  wings  of  the  wind, 
By  lightning,  and  hail,  and  thick  darkness  attended, 

He  utter'd,  on  Sinai,  his  laws  to  mankind. 
And  sweet  was  the  voice  of  the  First-born  of  Heaven, 

(Though  poor  his  apparel,  though  earthly  his  form,) 
Who  said  to  the  mourner,  "  Thy  sins  ate  forgiven  !" 

"Be  whole  !"  to  the  sick,  and  "  Be  still !"  to  the  storm. 
O  Judge  of  the  world  !  when  array'd  in  thy  glorv 

Thy  summons  again  shall  he  heard  from  on  bigh, 
While  Nature  stands  trembling  and  naked  before  thee, 

And  waits  oo  thy  sentence  to  live  or  to  die  : 
When  the  heaven  Bhall  fly  from  the  sound  of  thy  thunder, 

And  the  sun,  in  thy  lightnings,  grow  languid  and  pale, 
And  the  sea  yield  her  dead,  and  the  tomb  cleave  asunder, 

In  the  hour  of  thy  terrors  let  mercy  prevail  J 


From  the  Baltimore   Emerald. 
BOYHOOD. 

When  I  wns  young — when   I  was  young, 

I  laugh'd  at  what  the  world  calPd  care  ; 
My  lips  were  always  dress'd  in  smiles, 

And  every  thing  was  bright  and  fair. 
With  lazy  pace  I  went  to  school, 

Or  fleetly  chased  the  butterfly ; 
There  was  no  sorrow  in  my  heart, 

Joy,  sunny  joy  laugh'd  in  my  eye. 
When  I  was  young — when  I  wns  young, 

I  used  to  join  the  stripling  hand, 
And  bravely  storm  the  snow-redoubt, 

By  twenty  hostile  urchins  innnn'd. 
I  calPd  myself  "  Montgomery," 

And  when  I  fell — I  was  no  fool, 
I'd  die  just  like  a  "  demi-goil," 

And  then  get  up  and  run  to  school. 
When  I  was  young — when  I  was  young, 

Love's  language  darted   from  my  eyes, 
I  loved  to  feast  on  Ellen's  lips, 

For  they  were  stored  with  luxuries. 
I  kiss'd  the  book  she  used  to  read, 

I  thought  of  music  when  she  spoke ; 
I   worshipp'd  all  her  tresses  bright, 

And  read  my  fate  in  every  look. 
I'm  getting   old — I'm  getting  old, 

I  cannot,  as  in  boyhood's  hour, 
Climb  proudly  up  the  mountain  sleep, 

Or  count   the  leaves  of  summer  flowers. 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  world 

As  if  'twere  made  for  me  aloue ; 
I  cannot  claim  a  single  friend, 

For  those   I  lov'd  in  youth  are  gone. 
I'm  gelling  «ld — I'm  gelling  old, 

The  sun-bright  days  of  youUi  are  gone, 
Cnrc's  leaden  hand  is  on  my  heart, 

And  1  nm  in  the  world — alone  I 
Life's  winter  is  advancing  fast, 

Ah  !  where  is  Ellen  1  where  are  they 
Who  join'd  me  in  my  youthful  sports  1 

Just  like  a  droam,  they've  pass'd  away  1 
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KASS£TIVE. 


From  the  Neio  York  Observer. 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  MARY   LA  FtEUR, 

A    ROMAN    CATHOLIC    GIRL. 

[An  authentic  narrative  furnished  by  a  Clergyman.] 
It  is  natural,  when  overcome  with  the  toil  of 
mounting  the  steep  ascents  of  life,  we  seat  our- 
selves down  by  the  way-side  to  breathe  a  little,  that 
we  cast  our  eyes  backwards,  and  review  the  wind- 
ing path  which  we  have  travelled,  the  deep  ravines 
that  we  have  crossed,  and  survey  with  more  fixed 
attention,  the  beauties  of  the  valley,  which  spreads 
far  and  wide  beneath.  Few  men  take  such  a  re- 
trospect with  more  solemn  feelings  than  the  minis- 
ters of  the  reconciliation,  every  step  of  whose  past 
is  unalterably  associated  with  the  everlasting  fu- 
ture of  very  many  fellow  immortals. 

Amonw  those  persons  with  whom  my  own  histo- 
ry has  been  mercifully  connected,  and  to  whom 
memory  therefore,  pleasurably  reverts,  is  a  young 
female  residing  in  the  city  of  M ,  named,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  mode  of  spelling,  Marie  La 
Fleur,  a  passage  in  whose  history  I  will  briefly 
narrate.  Mary  had  in  early  childhood  lost  her 
mother,  and  her  father  being  a  man  of  dissolute 
habits,  the  principal  charge  of  her  education  de- 
volved upon  a  surviving  grandmother  in  indigent 
circumstances.  It  is  sufficient  proof' of  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  old  lady  discharged  her  duty  to  her 
orphan  grand-child,  that  she  had  taught  her  to 
read  :  an  accomplishment  quite  rare  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Roman  Calholic  countries.  At  a- 
bout  the  age  of  thirteen,  Mary  was  engaged  as  a 
servant  in  a  Protestant  family,  which,  though  not 
regularly  constituting  a  part  of  my  congregation, 
by  occasional  attendance  at  our  place  of  worship, 
came  considerably  under  the  influence  of  my  min- 
istry. The  grandmother  with  that  zeal  which  so 
distinguishes  the  members  of  what  she  deemed  the 
only  Catholic,  apostolic  church,  expressly  stipulat- 
ed, that  no  efforts  should  be  used  to  change  the  re- 
ligious predilections  of  the  girl ;  and  with  that  in- 
difference, which  equally  characterizes  nominal 
Protestants,  the  stipulation  was  as  faithfully  observ- 
ed, as  it  had  been  cheerfully  acceded  to.  A  few 
months  after  this  arrangement,  the  God  of  all  grace, 
at  whose  footstool  the  pious  people  of  our  congre- 
gation had  been  pleading  for  the  very  mercy  which 
followed,  was  pleased  in  a  most  signal  and  sudden 
manner,  to  display  his  power  over  the  hearts  of 
men.  The  moral  phenomena,  which  resulted  from 
the  presence  of  an  Almighty  agent  operating  upon  so 
many  minds  at  once,  were  such  as  have  been  uni- 
formly presented  since  an  ascended  Redeemer  be- 
gan to  dispense  the  promised  Spirit,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  until  the  present  hour ;  whether  the 
scene  of  his  operation  has  been  laid  among  the 
rigors  of  a  Siberian  winter,  or  the  burning  heats 
of  an  Indian  climate  ;  whether  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
fluence.have  been  the  roaming  barbarians  of  the  wil- 
derness, or  the  polished  inhabitants  of  the  crowded 
city.  Mary  had  now  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
how  great  a  change  was  wrought,  wherever  the 
transforming  efficacy  of  the  revival  reached.  She 
had  seen  her  mistress,  a  gay  and  worldly  woman, 
subdued  by  forgiving  mercy,  sitting  an  humble 
learner,  at  those  feet,  where  she  of  Bethany  once 
6at.  She  had  observed  the  brother  of  her  mistress, 
a  thoughtless  young  man,  become  an  anxious  en- 
quirer, and  then  a  joyful  disciple  of  our  Lord.  She 
had  seen  a  servant  in  the  same  family,  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  irreligious  stupidity,  sorrowing  anxi- 
ety, and  believing  hope ;  and  soon  after,  a  female 
friend  of  that  servant,  uniting  with  her  in  a  new 
song  of  praise  unto  their  God.   These  were  events, 


which  at  once  surprised  and  disturbed  Mary,  whose 
naturally  sagacious  mind  was  ready  to  appreciate  a 
change,  so  joyful  and  divine.     She   became  desir- 
ous to  possess   a   religion,  so  different   from   any 
thing  she  had  ever  herself  experienced,  or  observ- 
ed, among   her   Catholic  aquaintance,  or  heard  in- 
culcated  by  her  priestly  instructers.     She  did  not 
even  dream   that  it  was  necessary   to  seek  for  it 
without  the  pale  of  her  owu  communion,  nor  had 
she  before  suspected,   that  the  tree  of  life  grew  any 
where,  but  within  the  enclosure  of  her  own  inherit- 
ed church.  She  now  redoubled  her  diligence,  which 
had  always  been  exemplary  :    and   was  more  than 
ever  indefatigable  in  the  performance  of  those  acts  of 
devotion   which  characterize  the  Romish  religion. 
But  it  was  not  in  the  mortifying  endurance  of  pen- 
ance, in  the  mere   repetition  of  prayers,  nor  in  the 
regularity  with  which   each    morning  long    before 
day-light  she  repaired  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  the 
matin  service   in  the  church,    that  the  awakened 
conscience  of  Mary   could   find   relief.     Her  case 
began  to  resemble  that  of  the  female  described  in 
the  Gospel,  who  "  had  suffered  many  things  of  ma- 
ny physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and 
was  nothing   bettered,    but   rather    grew    worse." 
With  a  stricken  heart,  she  went  on  the  forenoon  of 
a  Sabbath  memorable  to  her,  to  attend  mass  in  the 
great  French  church.    Every  thing  in  stately  archi- 
tecture, profuse  gilding,  rich  tapestry,  tasteful  statu- 
ary,  and  splendid    paintings;  every  thing   in  the 
deep  tones  of  the   organ,    the  solemn  chanting  of 
the  missal,   the  imposing  appearance  of  the  priest- 
hood,  in  their  gorgeous  sacerdotal  robes,  together 
with  the  attendance  of  a  vast  multitude  of  worship- 
pers, was  there,  to  strike  the  senses,  inspire  venera- 
tion, and  overawe  unbelief;    but  Mary  was  seeking 
something,  which  no  sublimity  of  ritual,  no  "pomp 
of  circumstance,"    could  supply ;    and   to  her,  it 
seemed,  as  she  afterwards  expressed  it,  "as  though 
there  was  no  God  there."     She  had   been  seeking 
for  "  the  living  among  the  dead  ;"  and  no  wonder 
she    returned   disappointed    and   dispirited.     She 
now  besought  her  mistress  to  permit  her  to  attend 
our  afternoon  service,  with   an  importunity  which 
could  not  be  denied,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation 
on  which  the  grandmother  had  so  explicitly  insisted. 
It  is  proper  to  state,  that  throughout,  the  family 
had  in  consequence  of  this   understanding,    never 
once  conversed  with  her  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  had  left  her  entirely  to  the  course  of  her  own 
thoughts  and  observations.     Nor  had  I,  though  ac- 
customed to  speak  with  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold, in  the  course  of  my  pastoral  visitation,  which 
was  almost  constant  at  that  time,  any  knowledge 
that  there  was  such  a  person  in  the  family.     Upon 
her  return  from  our  place  of  worship,    where  she 
had  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  listened  to  a   Pro- 
testant sermon,   she   expressed   great  satisfaction, 
that  she  had    heard  a  man   that  could   "  tell   about 
wicked  hearts  that   refused  to  love  God."     That 
evening,  a  meeting  of  inquiry  for  those  who  felt  a 
particular  solicitude  respecting  their  salvation,  was 
appointed  at  my  house.     On  this  occasion  also,  she 
begged  permission  to  attend. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  many  solemn  circum- 
stances attending  those  meetings — the  anxiety  with 
which  I  watched  every  opening  of  the  door,  which 
brought  another  and  another  subject  of  conviction 
to  the  place,  until  the  room  was  lined  with  persons 
oftentimes  writhing  under  the  pain  of  their  own  re- 
flections— and  the  impression  with  which  the  sing- 
ing of  professing  Christians  assembled  in  my  study 
immediately  above,  was  heard  by  those  below.  It 
seemed  like  the  song  of  the  redeemed,  when,  final- 
ly separated  from  the  impenitent,  a  strain  of  their 
melody  shall  fall  upon  the  ear  of  outcast  despair. 


There  I  could  read  at  one  glance  of  the  eye,  by  the 
numbers  and  solemnity  of  those  present,   the  in- 
creasingor  diminished  seriousness  through  the  whole 
congregation.      There  were  persons,  whose  eternal 
well-being,  depending  upon   the  issue  of  their  pre- 
sent awakening,  might  be  decided   that  very  even- 
ing.   There  too  were  persons,  for  whose  conversion 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  relatives,  and  the  ardent  sup- 
plications of  Christians,  were  struggling  as  though 
in  their  last  importunate   and  desperate  effort,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Hearer  of  prayer.     There  too, 
invisibly  present   in    many  a  bosom,  was  the  Holy 
Ghost   who  had  more  than  once  made  that  very 
room  the  birth-place  of  souls,  and  brought  it  "quite 
on  the  verge  of  heaven."     My  own  responsibility, 
when  every  movement  seemed  in  that  critical  hour 
to  be,  under  God,  dealing  death,  or  life  to  the  soul; 
viewed  in  the  magnitude  of  its  eternal  consequen- 
ces, appeared   too  much   for  a  creature  to  sustain. 
Mary  that  Sabbath  evening  was  one  of  the  company, 
to  each  of  whom  I  addressed  some  peculiar  exhor- 
tation, and  to  all  of  whom,   I   endeavored  to  state 
their  just  condemnation,  their  desperate  depravity, 
the  pollution  of  all  their  impenitent  devotions,  their 
dependence  on   sovereign    grace,   their    continual 
danger  of  provoking  the  Holy  Spirit  to  a   final  a- 
bandonment  of  their  souls,  the  Gospel  plan  of  re- 
demption through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  free- 
ness  and  sincerity  of  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  their 
ability,  obligation,   and  warrant  immediately  to  ac- 
cept that  offer.     Of  the  mental  exercises  of  Mary, 
I  remember  nothing  in  particular,    excepting  that 
she  was  one  among  others  who  expressed  the  hope 
that  she  had  that  evening  given  her  heart  to  the  Sa- 
viour.    Her  mind  appeared  calm  and  placid,  and  I 
saw  nothing  of  her  till  the  next  day,  when  she  cal- 
led on  me,  and  gave  a  very  pleasing  and  intelligent 
account  of  the  change  in  her  feelings.     It  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  manner  in  which  a  sensible 
mind,    taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  yet  igno- 
rant of  all  the  modes  in  which  Christians  are  wont 
to  express  themselves,   communicated   its  feelings 
and  views.  When  asked  the  reason  of  her  previous 
distress  of  mind,  she  replic-d,  "  Because  my  heart 
would  not  love  God  " 

"  And  why  are  you  now  so  glad  t" 
"  Because  I  have  a  new  heart." 
"  How  do  you  know  you  have  a  new  heart  1" 
'*  Because  I  now  love  Jesus  Christ,  and  hate  sin." 
She  had  called  on  me,  to  request  my  advice  upon 
the  propriety  of  her  going  to  converse  with  her 
poor  old  grandmother,  to  whom  she  seemed  tender- 
ly attached,  and  whose  spiritual  state,  6he  deplored 
with  sobbing  and  tears.  I  advised  her  to  go  :  though 
perhaps,  it  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  sa 
young  a  Christian.  She  went,  and  found  her  aunt 
and  grandmother  together.  When  she  began  in 
the  simplicity  and  ardor  of  her  soul,  to  disclose  her 
new  views,  and  urge  upon  their  acceptance  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  they  at  first  ridiculed  her  for  so 
novel  a  procedure,  but  quickly  perceiving  her  steady 
to  her  purpose,  and  actuated  by  a  real  and  deep- 
seated  feeling,  they  were  roused  to  a  storm  of  al- 
ternate rage  and  grief,  that  burst  on  the  poor  girl, 
who  had  so  suddenly  become  infected  with  what 
they  deemed  soul-destroying  heresy.  She  was  im- 
mediately taken  to  the  priest,  and  required  to  make 
confession.  To  her  confessor,  sh6  said  that  she 
thought  it  needless  to  recount  her  sins  to  him,  as 
she  had  already  confessed  them  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  believed  herself  forgiven,  but  that  she  was 
ready  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  was  in  her, 
which  she  did,  much  to  the  amazement  of  the  priest, 
who  had  probably  never  before  heard  such  views 
and  feelings  expressed  in  the  confessional.  The 
whole  mystery  was  by  him  explained  to  her  friends, 
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with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  such  significant,  and  con- 
venient words,  as  Protestantism,  heresy,  enthusiasm; 
and  it  was  strictly  enjoined  as  a  circumstance  of 
prime  importance,  that  the  Scriptures  should  be 
entirely  removed  from  her  reach.  Mary,  however, 
remained  firm  throughout  this  severe  trial,  which 
only  served  to  convince  her  of  the  total  ignorance  of 
true  piety  in  that  sacerdotal  guide  whom  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  revere  as  the  repository  of 
wisdom  and  holiness,  and  as  a  favorite  of  God,  the 
grand  means  of  procuring  favor  for  her.  After 
this  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  her  to  the  faith 
of  her  friends,  she  was  at  once  removed  from  the 
lamily,  where  she  had  been  at  service,  and  threat- 
ened with  an  entire  exclusion  from  all  Protestant 
society  and  books.  This  had  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing influence  upon  her  spirits,  that,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  few  days,  it  was  thought  best  by  her  relatives, 
whose  feelings  were  somewhat  softened,  and  I  have 
been  told  strangely  altered,  that  this  young  and  firm 
confessor  of  the  truth,  should  be  restored  to  her 
former  situation.  In  that  situation  she  has  lived 
since  her  conversion,  now  more  than  eighteen 
months,  exemplifying  the  consistency  and  loveliness 
of  the  Christian  character.  Immediately  after  the 
bondage  of  popish  prejudice  had  been  broken  in 
her  mind,  and  her  heart  prepared  to  see  the  beauty 
ot  holiness  in  the  sacred  page,  her  attachment  to 
the  New  Testament  led  her  to  devote  to  its  study 
every  spare  moment,  she  could  possibly  redeem. 
One  remark,  which  she  made  shortly  after  her 
conversion,  to  the  lady  with  whom  she  lives,  forci- 
bly struck  my  mind.  She  was  adverting  to  the 
circumstance  of  her  extreme  cowardice,  when  in 
the  dark,  and  her  former  unwillingness  to  go  alone 
to  the  garret. — "  Now,"  said  she,  "  I  feel  no  fear 
— I  feel  that  God  is  all  around  me,  and  that  he  is 
within  me." 

Thus  did  the  sovereign  grace  of  God  choose  to 
ordain  strength,  and  perfect  praise  in  the  experi- 
ence of  this  young  disciple,  and  thus  does  it  seem 
good  to  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  to  reveal  un- 
to babes,  the  things,  which  he  hides  from  the  wise 
and  prudent.  J.  S.  C. 

iVeto  York,  November,  1828. 


RELI6IOK. 


SIMON  AND  ANDREW  CALLED. 

"  And  Jesus  walking  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  saw 
two  brethren,  Simon  called  Peter,  and  Andrew  his 
brother,  casting  a  net  into  the  sea ;  for  they  were 
fishers.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  follow  me,  and  I 
v,  ill  make  you  fishers  of  men.  And  they  straitway 
left  their  nets,  and  followed  him." 

And  has  the  Lord  Jesus  never  called  to  us?  Oh! 
yes,  by  his  providences,  by  his  ministers,  by  his 
word,  and  by  his  spirit.  The  Lord  Jesus  is  contin- 
ually calling  to  us,  "  Follow  me,  and  I  will  give 
you  everlasting  life."  His  providences  speak  to  us, 
his  kind  and  tender  care  over  us,  the  blessings  with 
which  we  are  loaded,  the  health  we  enjoy,  the 
friends  we  love,  and  even  the  afflictions  which  he 
sometimes  sends  us.  His  ministers  speak  to  us,  as 
they  lift  up  their  voice  and  cry  aloud  repent,  believe 
and  live.  His  holy  word  speaks  to  us,  "  turn  ye, 
turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  :"  there  is  a  voice  in  eveiy 
page  and  every  line  of  God's  everlasting  word. 
And  by  his  Spirit  the  Lord  Jesus  is  striving  with 
us,  is  daily  beseeching  us,  to  look  unto  him  and  be 
saved. 

Thus  Jesus  speaks,  and  thus  we  may  hear  his 
voice  :  "  I  have  loved  you,  I  have  given  myself  for 
you, Jollow  me,  and  I  will  never  leave  you,  nor  for- 
sake you." 

Dear  young  reader,  have  you  left  all  and  followed 
Jesus  ?  Has  your  heart  never  melted  within  you  at 
the  sound  of  his  gracious  call?  Do  you  not  love  Je- 
sus? Ask  yourself  these  questions.  The  humble 
fisherman  who  heard  his  voice  while  yet  upon  the 
earth,  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  are  an  ex- 
ample to  you  whose  privileges  are  so  much  greater 
than  theirs  had  been.  If  you  obey  not,  how  great 
will  be  your  condemnation  ! 

The  time  is  short;  remember  the  Saviour  said, 
"  He  that  is  not  for   me,  is  against  me."     If  you 


love  not  the  Saviour,  you  are  the  children  of  the 
wicked  one.  Choose  ye  this  day,  whom  ye  will 
serve  ;  if  the  Lord  be  God,  serve  him  ;  but  if  Sa- 
tan, then  serve  him :  but  forget  not  that  you  choose 
for  eternity!  [Yvuth's  Friend. 


MOBALITY. 


BAD  THICKS. 

When  Charles  Bruce  was  at  home  for  a  short 
time  from  school,  he  went  to  see  his  aunt.  This 
aunt  had  no  boys  or  girls  of  her  own  to  play  with 
him,  so  she  told  him  she  would  take  him  to  play 
with  the  son  of  a  friend  of  her's. 

Charles  Bruce  was  a  good  boy,  and  his  aunt 
thought  that  George  Smith,  the  boy  to  whose  house 
she  took  him,  was  the  same ;  she  had  not  yet  heard 
of  his  bad  tricks. 

George  Smith  had  carts,  and  whips,  and  bats, 
and  balls,  and  kites,  and  tops.  He  had  more  toys 
and  play-things  than  he  could  use,  and  so  he  did 
not  care  for  them  at  all. 

He  took  Charles  out  to  see  a  nice  swing  they 
had.  George  was  but  a  rude  boy,  he  did  not  love 
to  go  to  school,  nor  yet  to  lead  books. 

Charles  Bruce  knew  much  more  than  he  did, 
though  ho  was  not  so  old  by  two  years.  George 
would  throw  stones  at  the  dogs  and  pigs,  and  call 
it  good  fun  when  he  made  them  howl  and  cry.  If 
he  was  at  play  at  trap-ball,  he  would,  if  he  lost  the 
game,  say  bad  words,  so  that  few  buys  would  play 
with  him. 

Charles  did  not  know  all  this,  but  he  soon  found 
some  of  it  out ;  for  the  cat  was  laid  on  the  mat  by 
the  door,  and  George  gave  her  a  kick  as  he  went 
by;  he  next  met  the  dog,  and  cut  him  with  a 
whip  he  had  in  his  hand  ;  then  he  threw  stones  at 
a  poor  ass,  and  hit  it  so  hard  on  the  leg  that  it  was 
lame. 

"Oh  fie,  fie!"  said  Charles  to  him,  "  how  can 
you  do  such  things  as  these?" 

"Why,  do  you  not  like  to  throw  stones  ?"  said 
George. 

"  No,"  said  Charles,  "I  do  not;  and  pray  what 
harm  had  that  poor  ass  done,  that  you  should 
choose  to  make  him  lame?  when  did  your  dog  try 
to  hurt  you?  and  what  good  could  it  do  you  to 
mak"e  his  back  smart  with  the  lash  of  your  whip,  or 
to  give  puss  such  a  great  bruise  on  the  side  with 
the  toe  of  your  shoe?" 

"  Why,  it  does  me  no  good  that  I  know  of,"  said 
George  Smith  ;  "  but  I  like  to  do  it.  It  makes 
them  run,  as  if  they  would  break  their  necks  with 
haste,  when  they  see  me,  and  that  makes  me  laugh. 
— I  love  to  laugh,  and  your  dogs  and  cats,  and  such 
things,  do  not  feel  much,  and  they  are  of  no  use 
but  to  make  fun  with." 

"Well!"  said  Charles,  "you  may  do  as  you 
please,  but  I  cannot  laugh;  but  at  the  pain  of  such 
things  as  dogs  and  cats,  I  would  choose  to  cry  all 
the  days  of  my  life  ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  you  are  quite  in  the  wrong,  both  when  you 
say  they  do  not  feel,  and  that  they  are  of  no  use  but 
to  make  fun  with.  Dogs  guard  the  house  at  night 
from  thieves,  while  you  sleep  safe,  in  your  warm 
bed. 

"  Dogs  can  save  the  lives  of  men,  and  we  ought 
not  to  treat  them  ill. 

"  Cats  are  not  of  quite  so  much  use,  for  they  do 
not  guard  us  from  theives;  but  they  keep  mice  and 
rats  from  the  house,  who  would  gnaw  and  spoil  the 
meat,  the  bread,  and  the  cheese. 

"  My  aunt  has  a  cat,  who  comes  to  the  door  to 
meet  her,  when  she  has  been  out;  and  when  my 
aunt  sits  down  to  work,  puss  sits  down  too,  and 
purrs  to  show  how  glad  she  is  to  bo  near  some  one 
that  is  good  to  her. 

"  How  can  you  think  that  they  do  not  feel  pain? 
They  have  flesh  and  bones,  as  well  as  we  have ; 
if  you  pinch  or  beat  them,  they  cry  out,  and  run  to 
hide  in  some  place,  where  they  think  they  shall  not 
be  found  by  those  who  use  them  ill.  If  they  did 
not  feel  pain,  they  would  not  cry  out,  but  lie  still 
like  logs  of  wood. 

"  1  have  been  told  by  my  friends,  and  have  read 
t  in  books,  that  a  worm,  a  fly,  or  a  mite,   and  all 


things  that  have  life,  can  feel  pain  ;  and  that  if  we 
learn  to  be  hard  of  heart  while  boys,  we  shall  not 
grow  up  to  be  good   men." 

[Infantine  Storiet,  by  E.  Fenwick. 


Honesty  about  little  things. — "Matilda,"  said  lit- 
tle Thomas,  "do  you  know  that  one  of  the  boughs 
of  Mi.  C.'s  apple  tree  hangs  over  our  garden  wall, 
and  when  the  fruit  gets  ripe,  and  the  high  winds 
blow,  we  shall  have  some  of  the  apples?"  "  In- 
deed you  will  not,"  replied  his  sister,  "  for  they  are 
not  ours,  and  you  must  be  honest  eotn  in  little  thhigs." 
"  Oh,  then,"  said  Thomas,  his  eyes  brightening 
while  he  expressed  his  thoughts,  "  we  will  throw 
them  over  the  wall  again,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
find  them."  Admirable  intention  !  all  through  life 
may  principles  of  true  rectitude  direct  the  little  boy. 
My  dear  readers,  let  me  now  impress  upon  your 
minds  the  absolute  need  of  the  must  scrupulous  hon- 
esty on  all  occasions.  You  cannot  tell  how  pilfer- 
ing an  apple,  or  stealing  a  pear,  or  a  book,  may 
stamp  your  character  for  life.  Should  your  friends 
ever  see  any  thing  like  duplicity  in  your  conduct, 
they  could  not  help  being  suspicious,  which  would 
make  you  feel  very  uncomfortable  ;  therefore,  say 
indignantly  to  the  tempter,  when  he  would  incline 
you  to  that  which  is  wrong,  "how  can  I  do  this 
great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  God  ?"  and  let  the 
holy  Psalmist's  prayer  be  continually  your  prayer, 
both  morning  and  evening  too;  "let  integrity  and 
uprightness  preserve  me  :"  and  ever  remember  fhe 
two  following  lines,  which,  though  old  are  valuable: 
"  It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pio, 
And  'tis  much  more  a  greater  thing." 


DIALOGUE, 


MATERNAL  SOCIETIES. 

Child.  Mother,  there  are  so  many  /Societies.  I 
looked  for  you  this  afternoon,  when  I  came  home 
from  school,  and  they  told  me  you  were  gone  to 
the  Maternal  Socfety  : — you  go  very  often,  mother. 
What  is  a  Maternal  Society? 

Mother.  It  is  a  meeting  of  mothers  to  pray  for 
their  children,  and  to  read  good  books  which  tell 
them  how  they  are  to  be  brought  up,  and  to  talk 
to  each  other  about  the  best  ways  of  teaching  them. 

Child.  That  is  very  good.  Do  all  mothers  ev- 
ery where  meet  aud  do  so? 

Mother.  No,  my  dear ;  Maternal  Societies  are 
not  very  common  I  believe.  I  wish  they  were 
more  so.  But  many  mothers  pray  for  their  children, 
who  do  not  belong  to  such  Societies. 

Child.     Why  don't  they  belong  to  them? 

Mother.  Some  do  not  know  perhaps  that  there  are 
such  Societies,  and  some  think  that  it  is  enough  to 
pray  for  their  children  by  themselves,  and  others 
have  reasons  that  I  do  not  know  of. 

Child.  Why  is  it  not  enough  for  mothers  to  pray 
separately  by  themselves? 

Mother.  They  meet  together  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  people  meet  together  to  piay  in  church  or 
other  meetings,  and  this  does  not  hinder  their  pray- 
ing in  private,  but  rather  puts  them  in  mind  of  it — 
and  then  you  know  they  can  talk  together  and  one 
mother  can  tell  the  rest  what  she  has  found  the  best 
way  with  her  children,  and  if  any  one  is  in  difficul- 
ty she  can  ask  the  rest  for  advice.  Then  besides, 
when  1  go  I  not  only  pray  myself  for  you  and  your 
brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  have  the  prayers  of  all 
who  meet  with  me,  for  you,  and  I  offer  up  mine  for 
their  children.  Surely  the  Lord  will  listen  to  the 
cry  of  mothers  for  the  souls  he  has  given  them  to 
train  up  for  him. 

Child.  Mother,  what  do  you  ask  God  to  do  for  us? 

Mother.  We  pray  that  He  would  give  you  new 
hearts  and  make  you  good  and  holy  children,  who 
shall  serve  him  faithfully  here  on  earth  and  sing 
his  praises  for  ever  in  heaven,  after  death. 

Child.  Don't  you  pray  that  we  may  be  rich  and 
happy  ? 

Mother.  No,  no,  my  child  ;  the  Bible  teaches 
us  in  many  places  that  riches  often  bring  great 
trouble  and  draw  away  the  heart  from  God  : — when 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  upon  earth,  he  appeared 
as  a  poor  man,  and  he  said  "How  hardly  shall  a 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION, 
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rich  man  enter  the  kingdom  of  God!"  And  rich- 
es could  not  save  you  from  sickness  and  death  ; — 
the  rich  man  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine 
linen  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  died  at  last, 
and  became  so  poor  that  he  could  not  get  even  a 
drop  of  water  to  cool  his  tongue.  And  as  for  hap- 
piness, we  pray  that  you  may  be  truly  happy  in 
serving  God,  for  that  is  the  only  true  happiness. 

Our  Maternal  Society  is  governed  by  some  good 
rules  and  I  should  like  very  much  that  all  moth- 
eis  should  know  of  such  Societies,  and  that  many 
more  might  be  formed. 

Child.  Mother,  do  you  think  God  has  ever  an- 
swered the  prayers  of  your  Society  ? 

Mother.  We  have  reason  to  think  he  has — sev- 
eral of  the.  children  whose  mothers  belong  to  it, 
have  begun  to  serve  God.  Remember  my  child 
that  your  conversion  is  prayed  for — that  little,  nev- 
er-dying soul  of  yours  is  carried  before  the  throne 
of  grace,  "  with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  to  the 
Lord,  that  he  would  save  it  for  Jesus'  sake. 


I  repentance,  and  no  space  for  repentance  in  the 
j  grave,  let  it  be  your  immediate  and  anxious  concern 
i  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  your  soul  now,  for  death 
!  stands  at  the  door,  and  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think 
not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh.       [Youth's  Friend. 


THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL, 


ADVANTAGES  OF  GOING  TO  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  called  to  visit  the  death- 
bed of  a  young  man,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
Sabbath  school,  fie  was  a  very  upright,  industri- 
ous, and  conscientious  young  man  ;  he  had  been  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  walk- 
ed consistently  with  his  profession.  The  God  whom 
he  served  in  life  did  not  forsake  him  when  he  came 
to  die.  His  death  was  calm,  peaceful,  and  happy. 
A  few  days  before  he  died,  I  put  to  him  some  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  Sabbath  school  which  he  had 
attended  ;  and  after  having  related  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  his  admission  into  the  school,  be 
said  that  he  had  reason  to  bless  God  that  he  ever 
went  to  the  Sabbath  school,  for  all  he  knew  of  the 
Saviour  he  had  learned  there.  He  had  indeed  great 
reason  to  acknowledge  this  blessing,  for  while  he 
lived  he  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  religion,  and  now 
he  is  dead,  he  is,  I  doubt  not,  enjoying  the  reward 
of  the  righteous  in  the  upper  and  better  world. 

You,  my  dear  young  reader,  are  perhaps  a  schol- 
ar in  a  Sabbath  school ;  suffer  me  then  to  ask  wheth- 
er you  have  got  any  good  by  attending  there?  The 
design  of  your  being  sent  to  the  Sabbath  school  is 
that  you  may  become  wise  and  good.  First,  have 
you  become  wiser  by  what  you  have  been  taught  in 
the  school  ?  Do  you  know  more  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, more  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  your- 
self, than  when  you  first  attended  the  school  ? 
What  have  you  learned  about  heaven,  and  the  way 
to  get  there  ?  of  hell,  and  the  way  to  escape  from 
it? — Secondly,  have  you  become  belter  by  what  you 
have  heard  in  the  Sabbath  school  ?  It  will  profit 
you  very  little  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  the  word 
of  God,  unless  you  practise  what  you  kuow.  You 
have  been  taught  that  your  heart  is  very  wicked, 
and  that  unless  it  be  made  new,  you  never  will  go  to 
heaven.  Now  has  this  led  you  to  pray  to  God  to 
give  you  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit?  You  have 
been  told  that  the  Son  of  God  came  into  the  world 
to  save  poor  sinners,  and  that  whosoever  believes 
in  him  will  be  saved.  Has  this  made  you  love  him 
for  being  so  kind,  and  have  you  given  up  your  heart 
to  him  (hat  he  may  save  you  ?  You  have  also  been 
instructed  that  repentance  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
Have  you  repented  of  your  sins,  and  cried  to  God 
to  have  mercy  upon  you,  a  poor  sinful  child  ?  My 
dear  child,  I  ask  you,  What  good  have  you  got  by 
going  to  the  Sabbath  school  ?  What  are  you  the 
better  for  all  the  instruction  you  have  received  ?  I 
wish  you  to  ask  yourself  these  questions  ;  and  what 
makes  me  wish  it  is  this,  that  if  you  are  not  the 
better  for  going  to  Sabbath  school  in  this  world,  your 
punishment  will  be  much  greater  in  the  world  to 
come,  than  if  you  had  never  enjoyed  that  privilege. 

If  you  have  never  done  it  yet,  it  is  now  high  time 
that  you  should  repent  of  your  sins,  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  seek  the  salvation  of  your 
precious  soul.  What  happened  to  this  young  man 
must  happen  to  you ;  for  it  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die  ;  and  since  there  is  no  salvation  without 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A  FAITHFUL  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 
Messrs.  Editors.— The  fallowing  interesting  fact  occurred 
in  New-York,  and  its  authenticity  m;iy  be  relied  on. 

A  little  girl  of  6  or  9  years  of  age,  a  Sabbath 
school  scholar,  hearing  her  father  use  very  profane 
language,  while  engaged  in  conversation,  ran  up  to 
him,  and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  "  Father  if 
you  use  such  wicked  words,  God  won't  love  you," 
very  earnestly  begging  him  not  to  profane  the  name 
of  God.  The  father  seemed  stunned  by  the  repioof 
of  his  child  and  walked  immediately  away,  it  is  ho- 
ped with  an  arrow  of  conviction  in  his  heart.  We 
hope  that  all  our  little  readers,  who  may  be  tempted 
to  indulge  in  piofaneness  will  rememher  that  if  they 
continue  to  disobey  the  commands  of  God,  he  will 
not  love  them — and  that  for  every  idle  (as  well  as 
wicked)  word,  they  must  give  an  account  in  the 
day  of  judgment.  S.  F.  A. 


THE   NURSERY. 


"  THAT'S  A  LITTLE  BABY'S  GRAVE." 
Walking  the  other  day  across  a  church-yard   in 

the  town  of  B ,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  two 

very  little  boys,  who  were  skipping  nimbly  from 
one  grave  to  another,  full  of  childish  playfulness, 
when  one  of  them  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  point- 
ing at  a  very  short  and  narrow  grave,  he  said  to  his 
companion,  "  That's  a  little  baby's  grave."  I  saw 
them  both  look  attentively  at  the  spot,  wondering, 
perhaps,  how  it  happened  that  a  "  little  baby"  should 
die!  And  have  not  some  of  you,  my  little  readers, 
wondered  too  ?  You  have  walked,  I  dare  say,  thro' 
many  church-yards,  and  have  you  not  been  struck, 
as  this  little  boy  was,  at  the  many  little  graves? 
And  if  little  children  die,  why  may  not  you?  Per- 
haps you  may,  for  "  we  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow."  (James  4:  14.)  What  wiil  become 
of  you,  if  you  should  die  while  you  are  young?  If 
you  are  good,  and  pray  to  God,  love  your  father  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  and  every  body  else 
besides;  if  you  love  to  mind  Jesus  Christ  who  died 
even  for  little  children,  and  who  has  said,  "SutTer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,"  (Matt.  19  :  14.)  then  you  will  go  to  heaven 
where  all  good  people  go.  But  if  you  are  wicked, 
and  do  not  mind  your  father  and  mother,  do  not 
love  your  brothers  and  sisters,  are  cruel  or  unkind 
to  any  one;  if  you  tell  lies  and  say  wicked  words, 
you  will  not  go  to  heaven,  but  to  hell. 

[London  Child's  Companion. 

"Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth;  keep  the 
door  of  my  lips."  Psalm  141 :  3. 
Ann  and  her  brother  William  were  playinp;  to- 
gether and  William  wanted  Ann  to  give  him  a  string 
she  had.  She  said,  "  I  will  this  afternoon."  "  Ah  ! 
no,  you  won't,"  said  William,  "  give  it  to  me  now." 
"  But  I  will,"  said  Ann.  "  Say  '  upon  your  word 
and  sacred  honor,' "  said  William,  "and  then  I'll 
believe  you."  Their  mother  overheard  this  conver- 
sation and  called  to  them.  "  My  children  !  do  yon 
know  what  you  are  saying?"  "  Whatmother  ?"  said 
they.  "  Do  you  know  William  that  you  are  telling 
Ann  to  swear  to  you  upon  her  word  and  honor,  or 
else  you  will  not  believe  her?"  "I  did  not  sav 
swear,  mother,"  said  the  little  boy.  "  But,"  said 
his  mother,  "if  Ann  says  what  you  told  her  to, 
she  mill  swear.  Go  both  of  you  and  get  your  Tes- 
taments and  come  and  read  to  me  Matthew  5 :  33 
— 37.  And  when  you  pray  night  and  morning  do 
not  forget  to  ask  the  Lord  to  "  set  a  watch  before 
your  mouth  and  to  keep  the  door  of  your  lips." 
How  much  anger  and  quarrelling  and  misery  come 
from  the  tongue!  The  Bible  says  "the  tongue  is 
a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity,  an  unruly  evil,  full  of 
deadly  poison."  I  heard  a  little  boy,  the  other  day 
call  his  sister   a   thief  becauso  she  took  without, 


knowing  it  was  his,  something  he  had  been  playing 
with.  Children  commit  a  great  deal  of  sin  too,  by 
telling  tales  of  each  other  when  they  are  angry.  For 
they  always  say  a  great  deal  that  is  not  true  and 
they  do  it  in  spile,  not  because  they  are  sorry  and 
wish  those  who  have  offended  them  to  be  taught 
bettet. — Oh  !  how  can  such  children  think  to  go  to 
Heaven  where  the  blessed  Jesus  is,  who  was  so  pa- 
tient and  meek  and  quiet,  when  wicked  men  spit 
on  him  and  mocked  him  and  struck  him  ! 
"  Let  love  through  all  your  actions  run 

And  all  your  words  he  raild, 
Live  like  lie  blessed  virgin's  son, 

That  sweet  and  holy  child. 
Now  Lord  of  all  he  reigns  above, 
And  from  his  heavenly  throne, 
He  sees  what  children  dwell  in  love, 
And  marks  them  for  his  own." 


NATURAL     HISTORY. 


THE   CARNATION. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  examination  of  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  of  every  description  by  the  mi- 
croscope, opens  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  won- 
ders to  the  inquiring  naturalist.  Sir  John  Hill  has 
given  the  following  interesting  account  of  what  ap- 
peared on  his  examining  a  carnation: — 'The  prin- 
cipal flower  was  a  carnation.  The  fragrance  of  this 
led  me  to  enjoy  it  frequently.  The  sense  of  smel- 
ling was  not  the  only  one  affected  on  these  occa- 
sions :  while  that  was  satiated  with  the  powerful 
sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly  attacked  by  an  ex- 
tremely soft,  but  agreeable  murmuring  sound.  It 
was  easy  to  know, that  some  animal  within  the  covert 
must  be  the  musician,  and  that  the  little  noise  must 
come  from  some  little  creature,  suited  to  produce  it. 
I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part  of  the  floner, 
and  placing  it  in  a  full  light,  could  discover  troops 
of  little  insects  frisking,  with  wild  jollity,  among 
the  narrow  pedestals  that  supported  its  leaves,  and 
the  little  threads  that  occupied  its  centre.  What  a 
fragrant  world  for  their  habitation  !  What  a  per- 
fect security  from  all  annoyance  in  the  dark  green 
husk  that  surrounded  the  scene  of  action?  Adapt- 
ing a  microscope  to  take  in,  at  one  view,  the  whole 
base  of  the  flower,  I  gave  myself  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  what  they  were  about,  and  this  for 
many  days  together,  without  giving  them  the  least 
disturbance. — Thus  1  could  discover  their  economy, 
their  passions,  and  their  enjoyments.  The  micro- 
scope, on  this  occasion,  had  given  what  nature 
seemed  to  have  denied  to  the  objects  of  contempla- 
tion. The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself  under 
its  influence  to  a  vast  plain,  the  slender  stems  of  the 
leaves  became  as  it  were  trunks  of  so  many  stately 
cedars;  the  threads  in  the  middle  seemed  columns 
of  massy  structure,  supporting  at  the  top  their  sev- 
eral ornaments;  and  the  narrow  spaces  between 
were  enlarged  in  walks,  parterres,  and  terraces. 
On  the  polished  bottoms  of  these,  brighter  than  Pa- 
rian marble,  walked  in  pairs,  aloue,  or  in  companies, 
the  winged  inhabitants  :  these,  from  little  dusky 
flies,  for  such  only  the  naked  eye  could  have  shown 
them, were  raised  to  glorious  glittering  animals,stain- 
ed  with  living  purple,  and  with  a  glossy  gold,  that 
would  have  made  all  the  labours  of  the  loom  contemp- 
tible in  the  comparison.  I  could,  at  leisure,  as  they 
walked  together,  admire  their  elegant  limbs,  their 
velvet  shoulders,  and  their  silken  wing;  their  backs 
vying  with  the  empyrean  in  its  blue  ;  and  their  eyes, 
each  formed  of  a  thousand  others,  out  glittering  the 
little  planes  on  a  brilliant.  I  could  observe  them  sin- 
gling out  their  favourite  females  ;  courting  them  with 
the  music  of  their  buzzing  wings,  with  little  songs, 
formed  fortheir  littleorgans.Ieading  them  fromwalk 
to  walk,  among  the  perfumed  shades,  &,  pointing  out 
to  their  taste  the  drop  of  liquid  nectar,  just  bursting 
from  some  vein  within  the  living  trunk.  Here,  were 
the  perfumed  groves,  the  more  than  mystic  shades 
of  the  poet's  fancy  realized.  Here  the  happy  lov- 
ers spent  their  days  in  joyful  dalliance,  or  in  the 
triumph  of  their  little  hearts,  skipped  after  one  a- 
nother,  from  stem  to  stem,  among  the  painted  trees, 
or  winged  their  short  flight,  to  the  close  shadow  of 
some  broader  leaf,  to  revel  undisturbed  in  the  height 
of  all  felicity.'"     [Dick's  Christian  Philosoj>her. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


IBITOEIAI  . 


INFANT   SCHOOL  liXIHUITlON. 

We  oftea  form  and  indulge  wishes  concerning 
our  readers;  for  our  habil  of  writing  for  their  pe- 
rusal gives  them  a  special  interest  in  our  thoughts 
and  feelings,  moie  than  other  children.  Seldom 
have  we  thought  of  them  so  much,  as  when  we 
were  witnessing  a  scene  from  which  we  have  now 
just  retired  ;  and  our  ardent  wish  was,  that  they 
could  all  have  been  present  with  us,  to  see  what  we 
saw,  and  to  share  in  the  pleasure  which  we  enjoyed. 
And  what  uas  the  scene  that  we  witnessed?  It 
was  the  public  exhibition  of  an  Infant  School.  The 
school  in  Bedford  Street,  under  the  instruction  of 
Miss  Blood,  was  taken  into  the  church  in  Essex 
Street,  and  set  upon  a  stage  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
The  teacher,  with  her  assistants  and  monitors,  oc- 
cupied the  level  part  of  the  stage  next  to  the  audi- 
ence ;  the  children  sat  back  toward  the  pulpit,  on 
four  long  seats  raised  one  above  another  like  stairs, 
and  facing  the  people.  The  house  was  filled  with 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ,  and  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  occupied  the  pews  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  aisle.  The  people  had  generally  taken  their 
seats  before  the  school  came  in,  and  the  house  had 
become  still.  Suddenly  a  sound  of  infaut  voices 
was  heard  in  front  of  the  house  ;  every  eye  was  tur- 
ned toward  the  door,  and  almost  the  whole  audi- 
ence were  instantly  on  their  feet  to  catch  a  better 
view  of  the  approaching  group.  They  proceeded 
up  the  broad  aisle  and  ascended  to  their  seats,  mar- 
ching to  their  own  measure  as  they  counted  togeth- 
er "  one — two — three — four — —  five — six — &.c  :"  and 
as  they  cried  "one  hundred,"  they  were  all  seated. 
Miss  Blood  gave  them  a  signal,  and  immediately 
all  were  still. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  exercises,  they 
lifted  up  their  infant  voices  and  sung  their  morning 
hymn  ;  after  which  they  answered  several  questions 
concerning  God  and  his  blessed  book,  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Malci'in  prayed  with  them  and  all  the  congre- 
gation. Their  teacher  then  led  them  through  a- 
bout  the  usual  order  of  the  school.  They  would 
read,  spell,  enumerate,  add,  subtract,  repeat  the 
multiplication  table,  recite  in  grammar,  and  answer 
questions  about  colors,  and  animals,  and  countries, 
and  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Then  they  would 
sing  a  hymn,  or  be  questioned  from  the  Bible,  and 
about  moral  duties  in  their  own  simple  language. 
Then  they  would  respond  to  signs  or  gestures  in 
imitation  of  a  teacher  or  monitor,  sometimes  ac- 
companied with  a  song  or  a  recitation.  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  arms  and  hands,  was  abundant,  and 
once  in  a  while  they  were  permitted  to  make  the 
floor  shake  by  a  general  drumming  with  their  feel. 
This  gave  variety  to  their  employments,  and  also 
served  the  purpose  of  exercise  for  their  bodies. 
This  practice  is  pursued  much  farther  in  the  school 
room,  than  it  was  proper  to  do  in  the  church ;  and 
a  large  number  of  the  very  youngest  scholars  were 
left  at  home  at  this  time,  because  they  would 
not  probably  have  kept  themselves  still  enough  for 
the  occasion.  The  number  present,  however,  was 
over  fifty,  and  the  eldest  among  them  we  suppose 
was  not  over  six  years  of  age. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  parts  of  the  exhibition 
was  that,  where  Miss  Blood  took  a  little  monitor 
from  the  school  to  stand  before  the  rest  and  lead 
them  in  the  recitation.  In  one  instance  it  was  a 
little  boy  ;  in  another,  a  pleasant  little  girl  in  a 
white  dress;  and  neither  of  them  was  four  years 
old.  The  little  girl  gave  off  the  words  and  the  ges- 
tures with  perfect  ease  and  regularity ;  and  all 
the  children  repeated  them  after  her  as  they 
would  after  their  teacher.  Miss  Blood  also  taught 
them  a  few  things  about  grammar  in  a  manner  »ery 
simple  and  pleasing.  She  took  three  of  the  small 
boys  and  placed  them  by  her  side.  One  of  them 
was  short,  the  second  shorter,  and  the  third  the 
shortest  of  them  all.  Thus  she  compared  the  ad- 
jective. "  What,"  said  she,  "  is  the  name  of  this 
boy  ?"  putting  her  hand  upon  his  head.  "Thom- 
as," said  the  children,  "  What  part  of  speech  is 
Thomas?"     "  A  noun."     "  Is  it  common  or  prop- 


er ?"  "Proper."  "Why?"  "  Because  it  is  the 
name  of  one,  and  not  of  all  the  boys."  "  Is  Thomas 
a  good  boy  ?"  "  Yes." — Then  she  inquired  what 
makes  a  good  boy,  and  went  upon  other  subjects. 
It  is  one  excellence  of  this  school,  that  the  attention 
of  the  little  things  is  not  confined  hour  after  hour 
to  one  study,  till  they  become  weary  and  disgusted. 
They  change  very  often  and  almost  make  their 
studies  a  mere  diverting  play  ;  and  yet  they  are 
taught  to  understand  things  so  well,  that  they  learn 
faster  than  they  could  in  any  other  school. 

We  venture  to  say  that  the  whole  congregation, 
both  old  and  young,  were  edified  and  delighted  with 
what  they  saw  and  heard  ;  and  that  parents  and  leg- 
islators were  ready  to  bless  the  day  when  Infant 
Schools  were  invented  and  introduced  into  our  hap- 
py country.  This  school  is  maintained  by  benevo- 
lent people,  for  the  children  of  poor  people ;  and 
the  managers  have  been  obliged  to  turn  away  many 
children  for  want  of  room.  Acollection  vvas  taken  up 
at  this  meeting,  to  assist  them  in  hiring  a  largerroom 
or  in  establishing  other  schools:  it  amounted  to  $128. 

Mr.  Malcom  made  a  few  remarks  at  the  close. 
He  said  that  some  of  the  parents  of  these  children 
are  in  the  State  Prison  ;  others  are  living  in  a  stale 
of  great  wretchedness  and  vice ;  while  others  are 
probably  reputable  in  character,  but  too  poor  to  af- 
ford their  children  any  advantages  of  education. 
Some  instances  that  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Managers  were  truly  distressing.  One  of  them 
lately  entered  a  house  where  an  infant  was  lying 
deserted  by  its  mother,  and  without  clothes  except 
a  single  rag,  exposed  to  the  weather  at  an  open  win- 
dow. On  leaving  the  house,  the  lady  observed  two 
older  children  silting  upon  a  shed,  and  singing  to- 
gether a  hymn  they  had  learned  at  the  Infant  School. 
Such  are  some  of  the  dark  and  desolate  places,  from 
which  this  institution  is  collecting  the  poor  outcasts, 
to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  instruction 
and  gospel  light.  The  good  effects  begin  to  be  ap- 
parent already  ;  of  which  some  happy  and  affecting 
instances  were  mentioned. 

We  trust  the  lime  is  near,  when  these  excellent 
schools  shall  be  established  in  every  considerable 
village,  and  be  accessible  to  the  children  of  all 
classes.  For  they  are  not  confined  to  the  children 
of  the  poor.  They  are  far  better  fitted  for  the 
young  children  of  any  family,  than  any  other 
schools  ;  and  one  or  more  are  already  established 
in  Boston,  in  which  parents  pay  for  the  tuition  of 
their  children. 

The  following  lines  were  sung   by  the  children 
to  the  tune  of  "  I  won't  be  a  Nun." 
O,  is  it  not  a  pity, 

Such  a  little  cliild  as  I, 
Who  loves  to  go  lo  Infant  School 
Should  stay  al  home  and  cry? 

0  I  can't  stay  away — O  I  can't  stay  away, 

1  am  so  fond  of  Infant  School,  I  cannot  slay  away. 

0  Mother,  please  to  let  me  go 
Am)  see  how  good  I'll  be  . 

1  will  make  haste  home  from  school 
And  tell  you  all  I  see. 

0  I  can't  slay  away — O  I  can't  stay  away, 

1  am  so  fund  of  Infant  School,  I  cannot  stay  away. 


write.     I  mention  this  simply  to  let  you  know  how 
much  desire  is  manifested  here  for  books." 


Indian  Sagacity. — It  would  be  a  pity  not  to  pre- 
serve the  following  anecdote, which  displays  so  much 
of  that  accuracy  of  observation  which  is  known  to 
be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  red  brethren  of 
the  West : — An  Indian  upon  his  return  home  to  his 
hut  one  day,  discovered  that  his  venison  which  had 
been  hung  up  to  dry,  had  been  stolen.  'After  taking 
observations  upon  the  spot,  he  set  off  in  pursuit  of 
the  thief,  whom  he  tracked  through  the  woods.  Af- 
ter going  some  distance  he  met  some  persons  of 
whom  he  inquired,  if  they  had  uot  seen  a  little,  old 
white  man,  with  a  short  gun,  and  accompanied  by 
a  small  dog,  with  a  bob  tail  ?  They  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  and  upon  the  Indian  assuring  them  that 
the  man  thus  described  had  stolen  his  venison,  they 
desired  to  be  informed  how  he  was  able  to  give  such 
a  minute  description  of  a  person  whom  he  had  not 
seen.  The  Indian  answered  thus  : — "  The  thief  I 
know  is  a  little  man,  by  his  having  made  a  pile  of 
stones  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  reach  the  venison 
from  the  height  I  hung  it,  standing  on  the  ground  ; 
— that  he  is  an  old  man,  I  know  by  his  short  steps, 
which  I  have  traced  over  the  dead  leaves  in  the 
woods ; — and  that  he  is  a  white  man  I  know  by  his 
turning  out  his  toes  when  he  walks  which  an  Indian 
never  does.  His  gun  I  know  to  be  short,  by  the 
mark  which  the  muzzle  made  by  rubbing  the  bark 
of  the  tree  on  which  it  leaned  ; — that  his  dog  is 
small,  I  know  by  his  tracks ;  and  that  he  has  a  bob 
tail,  I  discovered  by  the  mark  it  made  in  the  dust 
where  he  was  sitting  at  the  time  his  master  was  ta- 
king down  the  meat." 


MISCELLANY. 


A  Greek  Boy's  Love  of  Learning — Mr.  King 
in  his  journal  while  in  Greece,  says  :— "Several  per- 
sons called  to-day  for  the  Gospel,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  send  them  empty  away.  In  the  afternoon  a  lit- 
tle boy  came  and  asked  me  for  a  small  school  book, 
printed  at  Malta.  I  asked  for  it  fifteen  paras,  (about 
three  cents.)  He  said  he  had  no  money,  and  stood 
waiting,  till  the  spot  where  he  stood  was  so  wet  with 
|  perspiration,  that  the  piint  of  his  feet  was  visible 
(on  the  floor  for  a  long  time  after  he  went  away. 
Seeing  him  wail  so  long,  I  told  him  again,  that  he 
must  give  me  fifteen  paras  for  the  book.  "I  am 
poor,"  said  he,  "  and  cannot  pay  it.  Father  I  have 
not ;  he  was  killed  by  the  Turks,  or  I  know  not  by 
whom.  He  is  gone — my  mother  is  left  with  myself 
and  two  sisters — and  I  cannot  pay  !"  While  he 
thus  spoke  anil  plead  for  a  book,  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  and  1  could  no  longer  resist.  So  I  gave  him 
his  request.  He  is  thirteen  years  old,  and  has  al- 
ready advanced  so   far   in  learning  as  to  begin  to 


POETlty. 


From  the  Religious  Intelligencer. 
"  I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my   children  walk 
in   the    truth." — St.  John. 

WRITTEN     ON     MEETING     SEVERAL     FORMER     PUPILS,     AT 

THE     COMMUNION    TABLE. 

When  gathering  round  a  Saviour's  board, 

Those  youthful  forms  belov'd  I  see, 
Who  once  tlie  happy  paths  explor'd 

Of  learning,  and  of  peace  with  me. 
Who  from  my  side  with  pain  would  part, 

My  entering  step  with  gladness  greet, 
And  pour  incessant  o'er  my  heart 

A  tide  of  love,  so  pure,  so  sweet, 
While  now,  from  each  expressive  face, 

Beam  tranquil  faith,  and  hooe  benign. 
While  in  each  eye  Heaven's  smile  I  trace, 

The  tear  of  joy  suffuses  mine. — 
Father  !  I  thank  diy  guardian  care, 

Which  thus  its  holiest  gift  hath  shed,— 
Guide  thou  their  steps  through  every  snare. 

From  every  danger  shield  their  head. — 
From  poisonous  error's  dire  enntroul, 

From  pride,  from  change,  from  darkness  free. 
Preserve  each  timorous,  ousting. soul. 

That  like  the  Ark-Dove  turns  to  Thee. — 
And  mav  the  wreath  which  happy  days 

Around  our  hearts  so  fondly  wove, 
Still  bind  us,  till  we  speak  thy  praise, 

As  sister  spirits,  one  in  love. — 
One,  where  no  lingering  ill  can  harm, — 

One,  where  no  baneful  fate  can  sever. 
Where  nought  but  holiness  doth  charm, 

And  all  that  etiarmt  iliall  live  forever.  H. 

Harlford,  Feb.  1st,  1S29. 


HYMN  FOR  CHIXDREPr. 

Uy  J.  Clarke. 

Almighty  Sovereign  of  the  skies, 
Thou  only  good,  thou  only  wise  ; 
OuryoulllFd  hymns  to  thee  we  bring. 
And  hail  thee  universal  Kino. 
The  heavenly  choirs  around  thy  throne 
Atluitc  their  harps  to  thee  alone ; 
And  shall  wo,  children  here  below, 
No  praises  on  thy  name  bestow. 
Send  down,  O  Lord,  thy  t>ower  and  grace. 
And  fill  our  hearts,  with  prayer  and  praise ; 
Then,  ceaseless,  shall  our  songs  ascend. 
In  anthems  to  the  children's  Fricod. 
Oft  ns  at  Sabbath  School  we  meet. 
Our  Scripture  lessons  to  repeat. 
May  Jesus  in  our  midst  appear, 
To  give  us  knowledge,  lo\e,  nnd  fear. 
And  when  our  Sabbath's  here  are  o'er. 
When  up  lo  heaven  our  spirits  soar, 
May  golden  hnrps  to  us  begivea, 
To  sing  thy  endless  praise  in  heaven. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  London  Cottage  Magazine. 

INTERESTING  NARRATIVE  OF    THE    LIBERATION 

OF  AN  ENGLISHMAN  FROM  THE  PORTUGUESE 

INQUISITION  BY  MEANS  OF  A  SAILOR. 

[Communicated    by  the    Secretary  of  the    Edinburgh  and 

Leith  Seaman's  Friend  Society.] 

About  the  year  1789  or  1790,  the  Peggy,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  was  laying  in  the  Tagus,  off  Lisbon, 
when  John  Henderson  and  another  seaman  re- 
quested permission  one  Sunday  morning  to  go  a- 
shore.  Neither  of  them  wanted  the  curiosity  char- 
acteristic of  their  profession,  and  in  a  foreign  Cath- 
olic city  there  was  ample  field  for  observation.  Af- 
ter wandering  from  street  to  street,  they  found 
themselves  in  a  very  narrow  part  of  the  town,  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  which  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  from  some  of  whom  they  learned  that  a 
procession  of  the  Church  was  shortly  to  pass.  By 
and  by,  the  two  seamen  found  themselves  cooped 
up  in  a  corner,  where  they  remained  conversing  with 
one  another  in  English  on  the  folly  and  imposition 
which  they  witnessed.  While  thus  situated,  Hen- 
derson, the  boatswain,  (such  had  been  his  rank  in 
the  Navy,)  felt  a  gentle  but  unaccountable,  inter- 
ference with  his  ancle,  and  on  examining,  found  a 
card  stuck  within  his  shoe,  addressed  in  English  to 
the  British  Ambassador.  Not  a  little  astonished, 
he  stooped  down,  and  inquired,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  Who  is  there  V  and  was  replied  to  by  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  he  were  not  an  Englishman  V 
"  No,"  said  Jack,  "  but  I'm  a  Scotchman."  "  That's 
enouo-h,"  was  the  answer.  "  I'm  a  countryman, 
confined  here  in  the  cells  of  the  Inquisition;  pre- 
sent that  card  to  the  British  Ambassador,  whoever 
he  may  be,  and  I  beseech  you,  procure  me  liberty." 
As  soon  as  the  procession  allowed,  Henderson  and 
his  companion  repaired  to  the  Consul,  at  whose 
house  he  found  Captian  Smith  dining,  and  who 
bore  witness  to  this  seaman's  genera]  veracity.  As 
nothing  could  be  done  on  that  day,  he  ordered  the 
party  to  be  on  shore  next  morning,  when  he  would 
accompany  them  to  the  Ambassador's,  whose  name 
I  have  now  forgotten*).  His  Excellency  car- 
ried the  whole  party  to  the  Queen's  Palace,  where 
he  found  the  Archbishop,  then  in  audience  of  her 
Majesty.  After  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  and 
statement  of  the  business,  "  My  Lord  Bishop,"  said 
her  Majesty,  "  here  is  a  matter  which  concerns 
you,"  handing  him,  at  the  same  moment,  the  card 
of  his  captive.  The  Ecclesiastic  perused  it,  and 
in  a  rage  demanded,  "How  any  heretic  dared  to 
interfere  with  the  Holy  Roman  Inquisition,  to 
which  even  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  were 
subjected  1"  Our  Representative,  with  becoming 
firmness,  replied,  that  "  if  the  Inquisition,  or  any 
other  son  of  the  Romish  Church,  attempted,  or 
persisted  in,  such  treatment  of  a  British  subject, 
his  Holiness,  and  his  Grace  himself,  could  not  fail 
to  know,  that  the  Sovereign  whom  he  represented, 
possessed  ample  means  to  enforce  their  liberation, 
and  that  every  Englishman  there  confined  must  be 
released  forthwith."  The  Archbishop  promised 
acquiescence  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  "  Nay," 
said  the  Ambassador,  "  that  I  shall  see  carried  into 
instant  execution,  or  the  refusal  of  immediate  compli- 
ance shall  be  at  the  peril  of  your  Grace."  After  vari- 
ous attempts  at  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop, 
the  necessary  order  was  at  last  obtained,  and  the 
Consul  was  despatched  in  the  Ambassador'scarriage, 
while  his  Lordship  (who  remained  at  the  Palace) 

*  On  reference  to  the  Almanacks  (or  1789  and  1790,  our  Am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Lisbon  appears  to  have  been  the  Hon. 
Robert  Walpole;  Sir  John  Hart,  Consul,  and  afterward*  Mr.  J. 
Charles  Leiccna. 


waited  the  result.  Our  wretched  countryman  was 
found  covered  with  rags,  filth,  and  vermin,  his 
beard  hung  down  to  his  middle,  his  nails  were  an 
inch  long,  and  his  appearance  was  sickly  and  ema- 
ciated. In  this  condition  he  was  brought  before 
the  Queen,  who,  shocked  at  the  sight,  left  the  au- 
dience-hall, secretly  pleased,  however,  at  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  her  confessor  (for  whom  she  enter- 
tained little  regard)  was  so  unexpectedly  placed. 
The  scene  which  afterwards  ensued  was  accord- 
ant with  our  national  character  :  our  Ambassador, 
indignantly  turning  to  the  Piiest,  "You  and  your 
Church,"  said  he,  "  assume  to  be  the  only  men 
commissioned  by  the  Prince  of  Peace  ;  your  deeds 
prove  you,  in  reality,  the  devilish  agents  of  the 
prince  of  darkness." 

It  now  remains  to  narrate  the  history  of  the  un- 
fortunate captive.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  of 
respectable  parents,  but  having  an  unconquerable 
predilection  to  a  maritime  life,  his  friends  sent  him 
on  a  trial  voyage  to  Lisbon,  with  instructions  to 
the  master  to  cure  him,  if  possible,  of  his  wander- 
ing propensities.  This  object  was  effected  before 
the  voyage  was  completed.  After  his  arrival,  he 
one  day  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  took  a  Bible  with 
him,  which  his  friends  had  placed  in  his  sea-chest. 
On  an  acqueduct  bridge,  which  then  connected  a 
mountain  with  the  Portuguese  capital,  he  by  and 
by  seated  himself,  and  was  unsuspectingly  reading 
this  inestimable  Book,  when  two  priests  passing, 
(one  of  whom  appeared  by  his  voice  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion,) inquired  what  he  was  reading  ;  they  looked 
at  his  book,  and  returned  it  to  him.  In  a  few  min- 
utes afterwards  he  was  accosted  by  some  officers, 
who,  either  by  artifice  or  authority,  got  the  young 
man  into  their  power ;  and  from  that  day  forward 
he  had  been  confined  by  order  of  the  Inquisition, 
without  an  opportunity,  during  fifteen  years,  of 
ever  communicating  with  his  friends,  although 
they  advertised  a  reward  for  his  discovery  shortly 
after  his  disappearance.  During  this  long  incar- 
ceration, the  door  of  his  cell  began  to  fall  down, 
and  grating  much  on  the  pavement,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  renew  it;  the  hinges  being  rusted  into 
the  wood,  a  large  forge-hammer  was  used  to  detach 
them  ;  in  course  of  the  operation  the  door  was 
thrown  over,  the  light  was  extinguished,  and  the 
large  clinch-nails  were  scattered  about  the  floor ; 
unobserved,  he  groped  about,  and  collected  sever- 
al of  these,  and  afterwards  employed  them  in  work- 
ing a  hole  through  the  wall  sufficiently  large  to  ad- 
mit his  arm,  the  small  end  tapering  to  the  joint  of 
a  stone  on  the  outer  side,  which  he  filled  up  with 
stones  or  wood  from  the  inside.  Meantime  a  young 
Irish  Catholic,  about  to  take  Holy  orders,  visited, 
by  special  leave,  the  dungeons  of  the  Papal  Office  ; 
with  him  he  hazarded  conversation,  begged  he 
would  interest  himself  for  his  release,  or,  that  at 
all  events,  he  would  supply  him  with  paper,  pen, 
and  ink  :  the  former  being  impossible,  the  latter 
was  accomplished  by  smuggling  these  materials  at 
two  future  visits  into  his  dreary  abode.  These 
were  the  means  by  which  he  wrote  the  letter,  con- 
veyed it  through  the  hole,  and  slipped  it  into  the 
boatswain's  shoe.  The  pen  was  found  concealed 
in  the  seam  of  his  prison-robe,  the  ink-glass  in  his 
trowsers,  and  part  of  the  paper  he  then  retained. 
Such  is  the  seaman's  account  of  our  countryman's 
confinement  and  liberation. 

It  is  about  ten  years  since  the  writer  received 
the  above  account  from  Henderson,  who  was  a  man 
of  character  in  his  station  and  profession,  and  was 
employed  as  a  ship-rigger  at  Leith,  till  accidental- 
ly drowned  about  two  years  ago :  his  widow  is  a 
respectable  and  pious  woman,  who  bears  testimony 
to  her  husband's  narrative, 


The   facts  detailed  in  this  paper  I  have  inquir- 
ed into,  and  find  them  t9  be  correctly  stated. 

James  Haldon,  Secretary, 
Edinburgh  and  Leith  Seaman's  Friend  Society. 
28,  Gunfield  Square,  Edinburgh,  JVov.  12,  182S. 


THE    NURSERY. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
LITTLE  TYRANTS. 
"  Mary,  Mary,  if  you  do  behave  so  rude  and 
don't  mind  me,  when  I  tell  you  to  stop,  I  shall  not 
let  you  go  with  me  to-morrow,  to  pick  currants  in 
that  beautiful  garden,"  said  Ellen  Wilson  to  her 
sister,  a  little  romping  girl  four  years  younger  than 
herself. 

Mary  stoppwl  her  play  of  jumping  from  the  ta- 
ble and  looking  at  her  sister  half  laughing,  and  a 
little  saucily  replied,  "  I  guess,  Miss  Ellen,  I  shall 
go :  because  mother  has  promised  me,  and  you 
know  she  always  performs  her  promises." 

"Yes,  I  know  she  does;  but  did  she  not  add,  if 
you  were  a  good  girl  ?" 

"  Well  you  know  I  have  been  a  good  girl, 
Ellen." 

"  No,  I  don't,  Mary  ;  fori  have  been  trying  this 
long  time  to  make  you  stop  jumping  from  the  table, 
and  you  would'nt  mind  me  until  now  ;  and  if  you 
won't  mind  me  here  at  home,  I  shall  not  dare  to 
take  you  where  there  are  so  many  things  you  can 
injure  by  touching." 

"  Well  Ellen,  I  will  mind  you ;  I  wont  jump  there 
any  more,  ever." 

Ellen  was  a  gentle,  and  very  amiable  child  ; 
though  like  all  children,  sometimes  fond  of  a  little 
authority. 

Mary  was  ardent  and  impetuous;  her  eye  spark- 
led with  intelligence,  and  her  little  smiling  mouth 
was  ever  ready  to  open,  with  childhood's  happy 
laugh. 

She  played  sometimes  very  prettily  with  her  doll ; 
but  spying  a  new  book  on  the  table,  she  took  it, 
and  delighted  with  the  pictures,  refused  to  resigu 
it  to  her  sister,  who  said,  "  Give  it  to  me  Mary  ;  'tis 
a  borrowed  book  ;  and  you  know  mother  does  not 
allow  you  to  iiave  them  in  your  hands." 

"  Well  Ellen,  only  let  me  see  this  one  picture  ; 
'tis  so  pretty  !     Oh  !  here  is  another,  prettier  yet." 

But  Ellen,  fearing  the  book  would  not  be  resign- 
ed until  she  had  seen  all  it  contained,  said,  "  Very 
well,  Mary,  I  must  go  to  mother." 

The  eager  little  girl  was  so  much  engaged  look- 
ing at  the  picture  of  a  colored  butterfly  on  the  back 
of  a  mouse,  she  did  not  notice  immediately  that  her 
sister  had  gone.  As  soon  as  she  missed  her,  she 
put  up  the  book  and  running  to  the  door  called, 
"Ellen,  Ellen,  I  have  put  it  up."  Bui  Ellen  did 
not  hear,  she  was  in  the  room  with  her  mother. 

Mary  followed,  quite  ashamed  of  herself ;  for  she 
knew  that  her  mother  wished  her  to  mind  her  sis- 
ter, who  was  usually  very  gentle  and  kind  to  her. 

"  Mother,"  said  Ellen,  "  Mary  has  the  book 
William  borrowed  yesterday ;  and  will  not  let  me 
have  it." 

Mary  entered  the  room,  while  Ellen  was  speak- 
ing, saying,  "  I  have  put  it  up,  mother;  but  Ellen 
hurried  me  so." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  "  you  did  very 
wrong  not  to  mind  your  sister.  She  is  older  than 
you  are,  and  knows  better  than  you  do  what  is 
proper  and  right ;  and  as  you  did  not  choose  to  re- 
sign the  book  when  she  asked  you  for  it,  I  shall 
not  take  the  trouble  of  showing  you  all  the  pretty 
pictures  it  contains,  and  explaining  them  to  you. 
Now  you  may  go  to  your  play.  I  trust  you  will  not 
be  so  rude  again." 

"  Mother,"  said  Ellen,  "  Mary  had  better  not  go 
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to   that  beautiful  garden  with  me,    to-morrow.     I ' 
know  she  won't  mind  me;  and  she  may  step  on  the 
flowers,  and  do  something  wrong." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  deprive  her  of  so  much 
innocent  enjoyment,  Ellen  ;  but  if  you  think  you 
cannot  agree  together,  I  shall  certainly  keep  her  li 
home;  though  if  you  are  kind,  and  don't  attempt 
to  tyrannize  ovtr  her,  my  dear,  I  think  she  would 
Le  a  good,  obedient  little  girl." 

"  Tyrannize  !  Mother,  I  don't  know  what  that 
means." 

"  Tyranny  means  an  unjust,  unkind,  or  cruel 
use  of  power.  You  know  what  power  means,  El- 
len." 

"  Yes  mother,  the  President  has  power  ;  and  you 
and  father  have  power;  andean  reward  or  punish 
us.  But  I  heard  William  reading  something  to 
you  about  a  king,  who  was  a  tyrant;  can  little 
girls  and  kings  be  alike?" 

"  If  a  little  girl  abuses  all  the  power  she  has, 
she  will  be  as  tyrannical  as  a  king,  who  abuses  all 
the  power  he  has.  A  little  girl  has  but  little  pow- 
er ;  so  she  can  do  but  little  harm.  'Tis  probable 
if  her  power  were  increased  it  would  increase  her 
desire  to  tyrannize." 

"  But,  Mother,  I  never  tyrannized  over  Mary  in 
my  life." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  Ellen  ?  perhaps  you  do 
not  yet  clearly  comprehend  the  word  ;  I  will  tell 
you  of  two  little  girls,  though  they  are  young  la- 
dies now,  the  eldest  of  whom  I  think  tyrannized 
over  her  sister.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  their  mother. 
One  afternoon  I  was  writing  in  a  room,  next  to 
the  one  in  which  the  children  generally  sat.  Mrs. 
Norton  left  me,  and  went  up  stairs  for  something, 
leaving  the  door  open.  I  was  perfectly  still,  and 
the  little  girls  were  quite  unconscious  of  my  being 
near. 

"  Caroline,"  said  the  eldest,  "  bring  me  that  book 
on  the  secretary." 

"  Oh,  Julia,  I  can't  get  up,"  said  the  little  Caro- 
line.    "  Don't  you  see  my  lap  is  full  7" 

I  could  see  them  both  in  the  large  mirror  that 
hung  opposite.  The  dear  little  chubby  girl  was 
sealed  on  her  cricket  in  the  corner;  her  white  a- 
pron  spread  over  her  small  lap  ;  her  dimpled  hands, 
placing  her  many  colored  squares  for  patch-work. 

"  See  Julia,"  said  she  in  a  beseeching  tone,  "  all 
my  pretty  patch-work  that  I  have  been  so  long  lay- 
ing out  to  baste  together,  will  be  tumbled  on  the 
floor,  if  I  get  up." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  her  sister,  "make  haste;  I 
have  done  this  volume,  and  want  the  other  imme- 
diately." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  cross,  Julia?  you  are  doing 
nothing  at  all.  I  am  sure  I  would  not  plague  you 
so,  for  any  thing." 

"  You  know,  Caroline,  mamma  tells  you  to  mind 
Hie. 

"  But  I  arrr^sure  she  would'nt,  Miss  Julia,  if  she 
knew  how  cross  you   are  to  me  sometimes." 

"There  comes  mother,"  said  Julia,  hearing  her 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  "  we'll  see,  Miss  Caroline, 
if  you  won't  mind." 

The  little  girl  jumped  up  and  got  the  book.  I 
saw  many  of  her  pretty  squares  fall  on  the  carpet ; 
and  the  rest  were  tumbled  in  a  heap  in  her  lap.  Ju- 
lia took  the  book  and  resumed  her  reading.  Mrs. 
Norton  came  through  the  room  in  haste,  without 
noticing  the  big  tears  that  dimmed  the  bright 
blue  eyes  of  her  little  girl  ;  who,  wiping  them 
away  with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  began  her  work 
anew  with  a  patient  sweetness,  that  quite  won  my 
love. 

"  Oh  !  mother,  what  a  cross  sister,"  said  Ellen. 
'  Yes,  my   dear,  she  was  tyrannical.     I  think, 


nize,  and  her  manners  are  far  less  winning  than 
her  sister,  who  is  now  the  mother  of  just  such  a 
linle  lively  romp  as  Mary." 

"  Did  I  ever  see  her,  mother?  Does  she  live  in 
this  town?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  she  lives  a  great  way  off.  I  wish 
she  was  near  us ;   for  I  love  her  very  much." 

"Ellen,  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  always  have 
almost  absolute  power  over  your  sister ;  (abso- 
lute power  means  power  to  make  her  do  just  what 
you  wish  her  to  do,)  and  such  power  you  can 
have  over  Mary,  without  tyranny,  and  without 
harshness." 

"  How,  mother." 

"  By  being  perfectly  good." 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Ellen,  with  a  look  and  voice 
that  implied  doubt. 

"  You  think  I  am  mistaken,  I  dare  say;  but  if 
you  will  reflect  a  moment,  you  will  remember  ma- 
ny times  when  your  manner  of  asking  her  has  b^en 
improper,  your  look  impatient,  and  your  voice  too 
loud  and  imperious.     To-day,  my  daughter." 

"Indeed,  mother!  I  was  not  impatient  to-day; 
but  waited  until  she  had  seen  four  pictures." 

"  I  suppose  you  waited  a  moment,  my  dear ;  but 
had  you  been  perfectly  amiable,  you  would  have 
thought  how  much  little  folks  loved  pictures,  and 
what  a  temptation  such  a  beautiful  book  was;  and 
instead  of  saying,  'you  must  not  have  it  Mary,'  you 
should  have  said,  'it  is  a  beautiful  book,  I  know  ; 
and  I  will  show  you  all  the  pictures  as  soon  as  I 
have  done  my  work  ;  but,  you  know  mother  will  be 
displeased  if  you  disobey  her,  and  take  a  borrowed 
book  in  your  hand.'  Don't  you  think  if  you  had 
spoken  thus,  she  would  have  resigned  the  book  to 
you  willingly  ?" 

"  Yes,   mother." 

"  But  now,  my  dear,  you  have  entirely  deprived 
her  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  its  contents.  Re- 
member, my  dear  child,  I  give  you  some  power  o- 
ver  your  sister,  not  merely  because  you  are  older, 
but  because  I  think  you  her  superior ;  because  I 
think  you  capable  of  guiding  her  right,  often  when 
her  frolicksome  disposition  would  lead  her  into 
mischief.  Is  it  not  important  then,  that  you  should 
always  show  youtself  capable  of  guiding  her  by  the 
patient  gentleness  of  your  manners,  and  by  your 
implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  and  wishes  of 
your  parents?" 

'"Oh  yes  mother,  and  I  do  try  to  be  good." 

"  I  think  you  do,  Ellen,  and  I  am  certain,  my 
child,  that  you  know  how  to  apply  for  aid  and 
strength,  to  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  when 
you  feel  your  weakness.  '  And  remember,  you 
are  never  fit  to  command,  until  you  know  how  to 
obey.' " 

Ellen  threw  her  arms  round  her  mother's  neck. 
Her  mild  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  young 
heart  full  of  kind  and  generous  feelings.  She  said, 
"  I  will  take  Mary  with  me  to-morrow,  mother  ; 
for  I  shall  be  so  gentle  and  affectionate  to  her,  that 
she  will  love  to  mind  me." 

"  Keep  that  resolution,  my  dear,  and  you  will  be 
certain  of  her  ready  obedience,  and  an  agreeable 
visit."  L. 


were  painful  apprehensions  excited  on  his  account; 
not  that  there  was  any  gross  or  open  sin,  but  a 
want  of  that  consistent  Christian  deportment  which 
ought  at  all  times  to  be  displayed  by  the  disciples 
of  Jesus.  He  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  from 
the  first  he  said  that  he  felt  his  illness  was  sent  in 
judgment.  I  believe  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
gone  to  a  place  of  vain  amusement  the  very  night 
he  was  attacked  with  that  indisposition,  which  at 
length  terminated  in  death. 

The  state  of  his  mind  was  really  dreadful;  his 
sins  and  backslidings  rose  up  against  him  in  judg- 
ment; it  was  not  a  theoretical  head  knowledge  of 
the  way  of  salvation  that  he  wanted  ;  that  he  pro- 
fessed already,  but  an  experimental  heart  acquain- 
tance with  the  power  and  blessedness  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  that  he  panted  after;  he  was  made 
to  feel  that  "  the  way  of  transgressots  is  hard," 
and  that  the  ways  of  backsliders  will  reprove 
them. 

For  some  weeks  he  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental  agony.  He  suffered  much  pain  of  body, 
but  that  was  quite  absorbed  in  his  concern  about 
his  soul ;  "  he  walked  in  thick  darkness,  and  had 
no  light." 

It  pleased  God,  at  length  to  speak  peace  to  his 
wounded  spirit,  and  to  turn  his  niourning  into  joy 
and  gladness. 

He  was  led  afresh  to  "  that  fountain  opened  for 
sin  and  uncleanness,"  and  there  felt  that  there  was 
an  all-sufficiency  in  the  precious  blood  of  Christ 
to  wash  the  vilest  sinner  clean,  and  to  sooth  the 
most  troubled  mind.  He  died  some  weeks  after- 
wards in  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  He  found 
with  the  Psalmitt  that  it  was  good  to  be  afflicted, 
and  repeatedly,  amid  excruciating  sufferings,  bless- 
ed God,  that  he  had  in  mercy,  and  in  loving  kind- 
ness, laid  his  chastening  hand  upon  him. 

He  repeatedly  cautioned  several  acquaintances 
who  visited  him,  of  the  danger  to  which  they 
would  expose  themselves,  by  persisting  in  vain  ef- 
forts to  "serve  both  God  and  Mammon  ;"  and  assur- 
ed them  by  his  own  experience,  that  a  believer's 
happiness  depended  upon  living  close  to  God,  and 
that  bitter  sorrows  flowed  from  a  declension  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness. 

Fattier,  I  bless  thy  gentle  hand  ; 

How  kind  was  thy  chastising  rod  ! 
That  forced  my  conscience  to  a  stand, 

And  brought  my  wandering  soul  to  God  ! 
Foolish  and  vain,  I  went  astray, 

Ere  I  had  felt  thy  scourges,  Lord  ; 
I  left  my  guide,  and  lost  my  way, 

But  now  I  love  and  keep  thy  word. 


William  - 


RELIGION. 


From  an  English   Tract- 
NARRATIVES  OF  SOLDIERS. 

C.  was  well  known  to  me  as  an  excellent 
non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  and  a  most 
reputable  man ;  but  he  felt  not  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  for  some  years  after  our 
first  acquaintance.  Being  visited  with  a  severe 
family  affliction,  he  found  the  insufficiency  of  the 


my  daughter,  you 'understand  the   meaning  of  ty-   world  to  administer  peace  and  comfort  to  a  wound 


ranny  now.  You  feel  that  Julia  tyrannized  over 
her  sister." 

"  Yes,  mother." 

"  Mrs.  Norton,  thinking  Julia,  as  she  was  so 
much  older,  capable  of  guiding  her  sister  and  of 
being  useful  to  her  in  many  ways,  had  given  her 
power,  which  she  abused  :  and  though  her  mother 
fonnd  it  out  in  time  to  prevent  its  injuring  the  gen- 


ed  spirit;  in  his  distress  he  sought  the  Lord,  and 
for  a  season  found  rest  to  his  soul. 

For  about  two  years  his  Christian  couise  was 
most  becoming,  but  soon  afterwards  there  was  t 
painful  declension  from  the  ways  of  God,  and  a 
want  of  that  consistency  of  conduct  which  he  had 
previously  manifested. 

He  was  spoken  to  on  the  subject;  he  admitted 


was  the  son  of  pious  parents ;  he 


tie  Caroline,  Julia  grew  up  with  a  desire °to  tyran-  the  fact,  and  seemed  to  regret  it,   but  still   there 


also  had  the  advantage  of  a  pious  master,  who 
took  him  to  hear  the  Gospel  faithfully  preached. 
He  was,  however,  drawn  into  sin,  forgot  all  that  he 
had  seen  and  heard,  and  eventually  enlisted  into 
the  army. 

He  was  but  three  months  with  his  regiment, 
before  he  met  with  a  very  severe  accident,  by 
falling  against  his  bed,  which  fractured  his  breast- 
bone. 

His  sufferings  were  indescribable;  in  this  state 
it  pleased  God  to  bless  to  poor  William  some  in- 
structions of  a  religious  nature  addressed  to  anoth- 
er soldier  in  the  same  ward  of  the  hospital:  early 
impressions  weie  recalled  to  mind ;  he  felt  that 
"  it  was  an  evil  thing,  and  bitter,  to  sin  against 
God."  Never  did  I  witness  such  agonies;  but  the 
anguish  of  his  mind  far  exceeded  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings, great  as  they  were. — "  He  was  made  to  pos- 
sess the  iniquities  of  his  youth."  "  When  he  re- 
membered his  ways,  he  was  confounded."  He 
wept  day  and  night ;  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  for 
mercy,  and  besought  him  to  have  compassion  for 
his  dear  Son's  sake.  His  heart  seemed  ready  to 
break,  when  he  remembered  the  transgressions 
which  he  had  committed  against  a  God  of  infinite 
love  and  goodness. 

But  that  God,  who  delighteth  in  mercy,  at  length 
whispered  peace  ;  for,  about  a  fortnight  previous  to 
his  decease,  he  was  enabled  to  testify  of  Jesus, 
and  to  speak  of  his  ability  to  save  even  the  chief  of 
sinners.     One  remarkable  and  delightful  feature  in 
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his  history,  was  the  abhorrence  with -which  he  re- 
garded sin  ;  it  was  not  merely  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  transgression  that  he  desired  fcj-be  deliver- 
ed, but  from  its  indwelling  and  power.  He  pant- 
ed after  holiness;  and  while  he  regarded  himself  as 
"  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning,"  (Zee.  -Hi.  3.) 
*'  he  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glo- 
ry." (1  Peter,  i.  8.) 

The  advantages  of  early  religious  instruction 
were  remarkably  obvious  in  William ;  when  his 
heart  was  touched  by  divine  grace,  and  his  eyes 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  things  he  had 
slighted  and  despised  in  early  life,  were  powerfully 
and  sweetly  brought  to  his  remembrance  ;  this  en- 
abled him,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  make 
great  progress  in  spiritual  experience  during  the 
last  fortnight  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

This  narrative  teaches  us  that  the  Lord  will  visit 
with  rods,  yea,  with  scorpions,  those  who  sin  a- 
gainst  him.  Should  these  pages  fall  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  is  acting  a  similar  part  to  William, 
let  him  tremble  lest  the  judgments  of  God  in  like 
manner  overtake  him. 


KORALITT. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
HONESTY  IN  KEEPING  ACCOUNTS. 

Henry  was  not  yet  12  years  old,  when  he  was 
sent  away  from  home,  to  school.  He  was  general- 
ly, a  very  good  boy,  and  loved  to  please  his  teach- 
er, by  doing  what  was  right.  There  was  a  little 
school-mate  of  his,  of  about  the  same  age,  with 
whom  he  was  always  fond  of  playing.  They  loved 
each  other  very  much.  George  was  younger  than 
Henry,  though  they  were  very  nearly  of  the  same 
size. 

One  day  their  teacher,  Mr.  C .called  George 

and  Henry,  and  said  "  Boys,  it  is  some  time  now 
since  I  have  seen  any  thing  in  your  conduct  to  dis- 
please me.  And  now,  instead  of  giving  you  the 
exact  sum,  for  spending  money,  which  you  receive, 
when  you  do  as  you  ought,  I  shall  entrust  you  both 
with  a  little  money,  to  keep  safely  in  your  pocket- 
books,  and  to  spend  as  I  give  you  permission. 

Now,  I  wish  you  both  to  put  down  in  your  ac- 
count book,  the  sum  I  shall  give  you,  and  also 
what  you  spend,  whenever  you  have  leave  to  use  it. 

George  and  Henry  seemed  very  much  pleased 
that  their  teacher  placed  so  much  confidence  in 
them,  and  for  a  few  weeks  were  very  regular  &. 
correct  in  keeping  their  accounts. 

One  afternoon,  Mr.  C said  to  them,  *'  Well, 

boys,  how  do  you  get  along  in  book-keeping? 
where  are  your  books '!" 

George.     Mine  is  in  my  trunk,  Sir. 

Henry.     And  mine  is  in  my  draw,  Sir. 

Mr.  C.  Does  the  account  come  out  right,  so 
that  the  money  you  have  left  agrees  with  what  the 
book  says  you  have  spent. 

George  and  Henry.     Yes,  Sir,  exactly. 

So  the  boys  ran  for  their  books,  and  shew   them 

to  Mr.  C ,  and  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly 

correct.     The  account  of  one  stood  thus  : 


Jan.  1st.  1829.     $ 

cts. 

8 

CIS. 

Rec'd.  of  Mr.  C. 

25 

Jan. 1st 

Paid  for  pencil, 

2 

3 

India  Rubber 

S 

5 

My  share  in       > 
Y.  Companion,  y 

12 

9 

Gave  a  poor       > 
sick  woman      5 

6 

tered  his  book  had  taken  2  cents,  and  spent  them 
to  buy  apples,  without  asking  Mr.  C 's  per- 
mission, and  he  had  tried  in  this  way  to  deceive  his 
instructer.  But  Mr.  C.  knew  what  was  done.  He 
said  nothing,  however,  at  the  time,  but  took  the 
books  himself  and  put  them  away.  Soon  after  he 
took  George,  whose  book  was  altered,  and  went 
with  him  into  a  private  room.  He  sat  down,  took 
George  by  the  hand,  and  in  a  kind  tone  of  voice 
said,  Now  George,  you  know  that  I  am  your  friend, 
and  have  always  tried  to  make  you  happy,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  have  never  known  me  to  deceive  you.  I 
have  taken  you  with  me  alone,  because  I  wish  to 
ask  you  a  few  questions,  and  before  you  answer 
them,  think  of  what  I  have  always  said  to  you  and 
to  the  other  boys,  "  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy."  Why  have  you  altered  the  figures 
in  your  account  book  ? 

George  stood  with  his  head  on  his  arm,  and  seem- 
ed afraid  to  look  up,  but  after  hesitating  a  minute, 
answered,  I  made  a  mistake  the  first  time. 

George,  said  Mr.  C (in  as  mild  a  tone  as  he 

first  used,)  remember  what  I  have  sometimes  said 
of  the  consequences  of  speaking  falsehood.  And 
remember  that  our  Maker  sees  us  both,  although 
no  one  else  does,  and  He  knows  whether  I  am  an- 
gry with  you,  and  whether  you  are  telling  a  lie.  I 
hope  I  am  not  angry  and  I  wish  I  could  believe, 
that  you  were  speaking  the  truth.  George  burst 
into  tears,  but  made  no  answer. 

George  (said  Mr.  C.  again)  have  you  spent  any 
of  the  money  without  my  knowledge  ?  George 
stood  silent  a  moment  and  then  said  in  a  low  voice, 
No,  Sir. 

Mr.  C.  Well,  George,  I  can  only  tell  you,  what 
you  ought  to  do.  You  can  do  as  you  please.  You 
can  obey  God  or  disobey  him  as  you  choose,  but 
do  think  amomentof  AnaniasandSapphira.  Doyou 
recollect  what  they  did,  and  what  became  of  them  ? 

George.  Yes,  Sir,  we  read  the  story,  a  few 
mornings  since. 

Mr.  C.  Well,  God  may  not  punish  you  here, 
but  he  has  heard  what  you  have  said,  and  he  will 
remember  it. 

Mr  C.  did  not  say  much  more  to  George  than 
simply  to  state  his  situation,  and  to  impress  affec- 
tionately, that  he  was  disobeying  God,  and  ruin- 
ing himself.  Not  long  after,  George  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  confessed  his  dishonesty  and  his  falsehood, 
and  asked  forgiveness  of  his  teacher,  and  seemed 
to  desire  mostly  the  forgiveness  of  his  Heavenly 
Father. 

Mr.  C.  then  talked  to  his  littlescholar  of  the  dan- 
ger of  committing  one  sin,  for  it  leads  on  to  anoth- 
er. George  looked  op  to  him  with  a  tearful  eye, 
"  I  hope  I  shall  never  do  so  again.  I  know  I  should 
be  a  great  deal  happier,  if  I  did  always  what  I  know 
to  be  right.  I  am  always  unhappy  when  I  do 
wrong."-  Gedea. 
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Mr.  C.  And  how  many  cents  have  you  on  hand, 
George  ?         George.     2  Sir. 

Mr.  C.     And  is  that  right?       George.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  C.     How  do  you  prove  it  ? 

George.  Because  if  I  add  2  to  the  number  I 
have  spent,  it  makes  up  the  25  cents. 

Henry's  book  was  kept  as  well  as  George's,  and 
there  was  no  mistake. 

It  was  a  few  weeks   afterwards,  that  Mr.  C 

again  called  Henry  and  George  to  examine  their 
books.  But  the  account  book  kept  by  one  of  them 
looked  very  badly.  The  charge  made  January  1st, 
was  altered  from  2  cents  to "3,  and  on  January  3d 
from  3  cents  to  4. 

Now  the  case  was  this.    The  one  who  had  al- 


From  the  Connecticut  Observer. 
THE  BIBLE  CLASS. 
On  a  late  journey,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  I  rea- 
ched  a  large  country  village  in  New-England.  Be 
ing  considerably  fatigued,  I  was  looking  out  for  the 
inn,  as  I  supposed  there  was  one  in  the  village. 
On  looking  around  me,  I  discovered  many  persons 
on  the  road,  all  shaping  their  course  in  the  same 
direction.  Concluding  there  was  to  be  some  kind 
of  religious  meeting,  I  enquiredof  a  young  man,what 
it  was  to  be.  He  told  me  that  the  minister  of  the 
parish  had  appointed  a  meeting  that  evening,  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Bible  Class,  and  that 
such  as  were  favorable  to  the  object,  especially  the 
youth,  were  requested  to  attend.  He  likewise  men- 
tioned that  a  minister  from  a  neighboring  place 
was  expected  to  be  present. — Not  having  further 
opportunity  to  make  inquiries, I  only  asked  if  strap 
gers  would  be  admitted?  O  yes,  he  replied,  with 
pleasure.  I  thanked  him  for  his  information,  and 
he  went  on.  Feeling  a  strong  desire  to  attend  this 
meeting,  after  a  slight  refreshment,  I  set  out  for  the 
place  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by  the  young 
man.     It  was  a  school  house,  but  a  ahort  distance 


from  the  church.  Without  hesitation  I  went  in, 
and  found  the  house  pretty  well  filled,  chiefly  with 
youth.     They  were  engaged  in  singing  the  hymn, 

"  How  shaJl  the  young  secure  their  hearts,"  &c. 
They  then  looked  up  to  heaven  for  a  blessing  on 
their  undertaking,  after  which  the  pastor  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  object  of  their  meeting,  the  plan  he 
intended  to  pursue,  and  the  course  he  wished  them 
to  take,  if  they  would  receive  benefit.  He  told  them 
he  was  induced  to  form  a  Bible  Class  ont  of  love  to 
their  best  interests — and  that  they  could  not  expect 
to  be  profited,  without  exertions  on  their  part.  Af- 
ter some  other  appropriate  remarks,  he  turned  to 
the  neighboring  minister  and  said,  he  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  some  remarks  from  him,  to  the 
Class.  The  venerable  old  man,  whose  locks  were 
whitened  with  age,  rose,  while  every  youthful  eye 
was  fixed  on  him,  and  addressed  them  as  follows : 
"  Beloved  youth,  it  is  with  no  ordinary  degree  of 
satisfaction  I  witness  measures  going  forward,  so 
decidedly  for  your  advantage.  Remember  that  it 
is  for  your  welfare  that  your  pastor  makes  these  ef- 
forts and  this  sacrifice  of  time.  It  is  not  to  pro- 
mote any  selfish  scheme  of  his  own — but  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  your  immortal  souls.  This  is 
his  greatest  care.  And  if  you  would  receive  spirit- 
ual benefit,  his  endeavors  must  be  seconded  by  ef- 
forts on  your  part.  I  can  tell  of  no  such  advanta- 
ges which  I  enjoyed  when  I  was  at  your  age.  Sab- 
bath Schools  and  Bible  Classes  have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  a  late  age  of  the  Christian  church.  Your 
eyes  see  and  your  ears  hear  many  things  which 
your  predecessors  were  not  permitted.  And  how 
should  your  hearts  overflow  with  gratitude  and  love 
to  God,  that  your  lot  is  cast  in  a  happier  day.  I 
fear  you  are  not  all  aware  of  the  many  distinguish- 
ed privileges  you  enjoy.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  is  the  great  subject  of  investigation  in  these 
institutions.  It  is  the  sacred  word  of  God, — his 
revealed  will — made  known  to  be  our  guide  to  peace 
of  mind,  to  happiness  here  and  everlasting  joy  be- 
yond the  grave.  You  come  not  here  to  attend  to 
the  ablest  productions  of  human  wisdom  ;  these 
you  will  regard  as  far  inferior  to  that  Book  which 
will  here  be  the  subject  of  your  investigation  and 
study.  The  Scriptures  are  emphatically  the  best 
book  to  which  you  can  have  access,  to  improve 
your  minds  and  mend  your  hearts.  Come  forward, 
then,  with  activity  and  energy  in  this  animating 
employment.  Come  with  earnest  desires  that  your 
hearts  as  well  as  your  intellects  may  be  improved. 
In  establishing  these  meetings,  your  pastor  remem- 
bers, and  you  ought  to  remember,  that  Bible  Clas- 
ses have  been  blessed,  peculiarly,  with  the  influen- 
ces of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Many  a  gay  and  sportive 
youth,  has,  in  a  Bible  Class,  been  brought  to  see 
his  sinfulness,  and  has  been  pointed  to  the  cross  of 
Christ.  Many  have  been  awakened  to  new  and 
spiritual  life.  The  song  of  redeeming  love  has 
been  sung  by  many  a  youth,  who,  when  he  joined  a 
Bible  Class,  was  in  spiritual  ignorance  of  the  Sa- 
viour. And  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is, 
that  all  who  this  evening  join  this  Class,  may  find 
that  unspeakable  blessedness  which  many  have 
found  before  them,  in  attending  upon  Bible  Clas- 
ses."— He  then  closed  the  meeting  by  invoking  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  them — and  I  returned  to 
my  lodgings  abundantly  repaid  for  my  attendance. 
and  wishing  that  a  Bible  Class  might  be  established 
in  every  village  in  the  land. 


HISTOBT. 


From   the    Youth's  Friend. 
MOUNT  SINAI. 

It  was  on  Mount  Sinai,  that  God  made  known  to 
Moses  the  laws  which  the  children  of  Israel  were 
to  obey,  and  which  are  written  in  the  latter  chapters 
of  the  book  of  Exodus,  &.  in  the  book  of  Leviticus. 
The  principal  of  these  were  the  ten  command- 
ments, and  the  other  rules  or  ordinances,  having  a 
reference  to  them. 

The  children  of  Israel  came  to  the  desert  of  Si- 
nai, in  the  third  month  after  they  left  Egypt ;  and 
the  law  was  given  to  Moses,  it  is  supposed,  just  fif- 
ty days  after  they   came  out  from  Egypt,    in,  re- 
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nbrance  of  this  the  feast  of  Pentecost  was  ob- 1  buy  you  another,  if  you  tell  her  how  it  happened. 


served  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  passover,  at 
which  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon 
the  Apostles.     (Acts  ii.) 

We  will  first  speak  of  Mount  Sinai  as  it  appears 
at  the  present  day.  The  part  of  the  country  where 
the  Israelites  received  the  law  of  God,  is  a  moun- 
tainous district  at  the  north  part  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  to  this  day  Jibbcl  Mousa,  or 
the  Mountain  of  .Moses,  and  El  Tor,  or  the  Mount. 
It  includes  several  peaks,  or  separate  mountains,  the 
chief  of  which  are  called  Orcb  and  Tor  Sinai.  At 
the  foot  of  this  mountain,  in  a  narrow  valley,  \s  a 
convent  of  Romish  monks,  called  the  convent  of  St. 
Catherine.  It  is  enclosed  by  high  walls  to  keep  off 
the  Arabs,  and  whoever  wishes  to  enter  is  drawn 
up  by  a  rope  to  a  window,  between  thirty  and  forly 
feet  above  the  ground.  About  fifty  monks  still 
live  there,  and,  formerly,  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims 
used  to  visit  the  convent.  At  present  there  are 
few  visiters,  except  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  are  not 
admitted,  but  always  receive  a  portion  of  bread, 
enough  for  breakfast  and  supper;  sometimes  the 
chiefs  of  these  Arabs  oblige  the  monks  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money.  This  convent,  and  most  of  the 
other  buildings  about  Mount  Sinai,  were  first  built 
by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  in  the  fourth 
century.  She  erected  churches  or  other  buildings 
on  most  of  the  places  particularly  mentioned  in  the 
Bible. 

The  monks  conduct  the  pilgrims  or  visiters  to 
several  places  which  they  point  out  as  remarkable. 
The  first  is  to  climb  to  the  top  of  what  they  call 
"  the  Mountain  of  Moses."  Formerly  there  were 
regular  steps,  15,000  in  number,  but  they  have  been 
mostly  destroyed  or  much  damaged.  In  different 
parts  of  the  mountain  are  some  churches  or  chap- 
els, and  a  mosque,  to  which  the  Mahometans  go 
on  pilgrimage. 

Another  lofty  peak  near  to  the  Mountain  of  Mo- 
ses, is  pointed  out  as  Mount  Horeb  ;  it  is  now  cal- 
led Mount  St.  Catherine. 

The  prospect  from  the  top  of  these  mountains  is 
very  grand.  The  upper  part  of  "  the  Sinai,"  as  it 
is  called,  consists  of  a  rocky  wilderness,  about 
thirty  miles  across.  Among  the  lofty  mountains  are 
many  narrow  fertile  valleys,  in  which  water  is  al- 
ways found.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Desert 
of  Sinai. 

Now  this  country  was  the  place  where  God  open- 
ly revealed  himself  to  Moses  and  the  Israelites. 
He  chose  not  a  magnificent  city,  or  a  noble  palace, 
for  that  purpose;  but  a  waste  and  barren  desert: 
showing  that  his  word  and  his  truth  do  not  depend 
upon  what  the  world  calls  comforts  and  advantages. 
In  this  place  it  was  that  God  entered  into  convent 
with  his  chosen  people,  and  gave  them  a  law,  which 
is  indeed  holy,  just,  and  true  ;  and  although  the 
ceremonies  commanded  by  it,  have  been  done  away 
by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet  the 
moral  precepts  It  contains  are  still  the  rule  of  life 
which  all  are  called  upon  to  follow.  Our  blessed 
Saviour  said,  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  des- 
troy the  law,  or  the  prophets  (that  is,  the  propheti- 
cal books  of  scripture:)  I  am  not  come  to  destroy, 
out  to  fulfil.  For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Till  heaven 
and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise 
pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Whosoever 
therefore  shall  break  one  of  these  least  cuinmaud- 
mcnls,  and  shall  leach  men  (to  do)  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but 
whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the  same  shall 
be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Matt. 
v.  17—19.) 


Caroline. — I  don't  mind  so  much  about  the  doll 
but  I  feel  angry  with  Ellen,  for  she  is  always  going 
to  my  doll's  house  and  doing  mischief. 

Louisa. — O  that  is  very  wrong  indeed,  to  be  an- 
gry with  your  little  sister — she  is  not  old  enough  yet 
to  know  any  better. 

Caroline. — She  does  know  better,  for  mother  has 
told  her  a  great  many  times  not  to  do  so. 

Louisa. — If  she  does,  still  you  ought  not  to  be 
angry  with  her.  Do  you  remember  the  sixth  com- 
mandment? 

Caroline.—"  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

Louisa. — When  my  Sabbath  school  teacher  ex- 
plained this  commandment  to  me,  she  said,  it  wasan- 
o-er  which  made  people  commit  murder,  and  that 
when  we  indulged  this  temper,  we  broke  the  sixth 
commandment.  I  have  felt  afraid  to  be  angry  since. 

Caroline. — Indeed,  I  did  not  know  that  anger 
was.the  beginning  of  murder. 

Just  then,  little  Ellen  came  running  into  the 
room,  with  her  apron  full  of  flowers,  which  she 
had  been  gathering  in  the  garden.  Caroline  stoop- 
ed down,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  the  little 
girl's  neck,  said,  "I  did  not  know  I  was  beginning 
to  murder  you,  little  Ellen — I  will  never  feel  so  a- 
gain." 

Ellen  looked  up  in  her  sister's  face  inquiringly, 
for  she  did  not  understand  her.  I  thought,  as  she 
held  up  some  of  the  prettiest  flowers  for  Caroline, 
that  her  smiling  blue  eyes  seemed  to  promise  she 
would  not  be  mischievous  any  more. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  little  girl  who  is  reading 
this,  Remember,  whenever  you  are  tempted  to  be 
angry  with  your  little  brother,  or  sister,  or  any  bo- 
dy else,  that  you  are  beginning  to  murder  them. 
Then  I  think  you  will  be  able  to 
*'  Put  down  the  wicked  thought, 
And  feel  exactly  as  you  ought." 


Strength  and  Beauty. — "  The  glory  of  young 
men,"  says  Solomon,  "is  their  strength;  and  the 
beauty  of  old  men  is  the  gray  head."  But  the 
strength  of  young  men  is  not  glorious,  unless  it  be 
exerted  in  honest  industry,  or  the  pursuit  of  fair 
and  honorable  fame:  Nor  is  the  gray  head  of  the 
old  man  beautiful,  unless  virtue  and  wisdom  be- 
come its  tenants,  and  its  possessor  has  walked,  and 
is  walking,  so  far  as  age  and  infirmities  will  permit, 
in  the  paths  of  duty  to  his  God  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. — e©© — 

Do  as  you  are  told. — A  little  girl  hud  been  often 
told  not  to  go  into  the  parlor  to  play,  but  to  stay  in 
the  nursery,  while  her  mamma  went  out.  Howev- 
er, one  day  she  took  her  playthings  and  went  there. 
As  she  was  tossing  her  doll  about,  she  did  not  think 
of  the  fire  ;  but,  running  against  the  grate,  her  mus- 
lin frock  caught  fire,  and  she  was  dreadfully  burnt. 
She  carries  the  marks  on  her  face  and  neck  to  the 
present  day — the  mark  of  her  disobedience  to  her 
parent-,  and  her  carelessness.  Question  foY  the 
reader.  Am  not  I  sometimes  disobedient  and  care- 
less ?  Let  conscience  answer ;  and  when  you  feel 
you  are  thus  wicked,  seek  the  forgiving  grace  of 
Christ,  and  be  watchful  over  your  own  hearts. 


Sir  William  Temple  says,  "  a  maD  has  but  these 
four  things  to  choose  out  of — to  exercise  much  ;  to 
be  very  temperate;  to  take  physic;  or  be  sick." 
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Female  Heroism. — By  a  letter  from  a  friend  in 
Warwarsink,  Ulster  county,  we  learn  that  a  Mrs. 
Donnelly,  of  that  town,  caught  a  bear,  on  the  8th 
of  the  present  month,  and  carried  it  home  in  tri- 
umph. She  had  been  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  home,  where  her  husband  was  at  work, 
to  carry  him  his  dinner.  On  her  return,  through  a 
bye  road,  leading  through  the  woods,  she  discover- 
ed the  young  bear,  pursued  and  caught  it  without 
much  difficulty.  With  a  wonderful  presence  of 
mind,  she  grasped  him  by  the  neck,  to  prevent  bit- 
inc,  and  muffled  him  so  that  his  cries  should  not 
alarm  the  old  one,  and  bore  him  off  a  prisoner  of 
war.  There  might  have  been  a  disagreeable  res- 
cue, had  the  cries  of  the  ursine  youngster  roused 
one  or  two  of  his  sylvan  ancestors.  Few  women 
would  hazard  such  an  encounter,  even  were  there 
no  danger  of  a  recapture.  This  is  true  old  fash- 
ioned female  courage  ;  such  as  our  female  ances- 
tors knew,  when  they  stood  in  daily  expectation  of 
meeting  bears,  catamounts,  and  hostile  Indians. 
Thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  entirely  extinct;  though 
every  appearance  among  modern  fashionables 
speaks  much  for  doubt  on  that  point. 

Cuts/till  Recorder. 
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For  the  youth's  Companion. 
LOUISA  AND  CAKOLINE,-ON  ANGEH. 

Louisa. — Why,  what's  the  matter,  Caroline,  you 
have  been  crying  1 

Caroline. — Little  Ellen  has  spoiled  my  beautiful 
doll. 

Louisa. — Do  not  cry,  sister,  it  is  a.  pity  to  be 
sure,  that  such  a  nice  doll  should  be  spoiled,  but  1 
would  not   cry  about  it.     I  dare  say   mother  will 


YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Can  years  of  suffering  be  repaid 

By  after  years  of  bliss  1 
When  youth  has  fled,  and  health  decayed. 

Can  man  taste  happiness  1 
When  love's  bright  visions  are  bo  more, 

Nor  high  ambition's  dream, 
Has  heaven  no  kindred  joy  in  store 

To  gild  life's  parting  beaml 

Oh!  bright, is  }Touth's  propitious  hour, 

And  manhood's  joyous  prime, 
When  pleasure's  sun  and  beauty's  flower 

Adorn  the  inarch  of  timo. 
But  age  has  riper,  richer  joy, 

When  hearts  prepared  for  heaven, 
Thrice  tried,  and  pure  of  all  alloy 

Rejoice  in  sins  forgiven. 

When  long  tried  love  still  twines  her  wreatli, 

Around  the  brow  of  age  ; 
And  virtue  the  stern  arm  of  death 

Disarms  of  all  his  rage ; 
When  friends,  long  cherished,  still  are  true, 

When  virtuous  offspring  blooln; 
Then  man's  enjoyment  purest  flows, 

Though  ripening  for  the  lornb.  TVett.    Souv. 


Goto  Church. — If  you  are  a  young  man  just  en- 
tering on  business,  it  will  establish  your  credit — 
what  capitalist  would  not  sooner  trust  a  new  begin- 
ner, who,  instead  of  dissipating  his  time,  his  char- 
acter, and  his  money,  in  dissolute  company,  attend- 
ed to  business  on  business  days,  and  on  the  Sab- 
bath appeared  in  the  house  of  God.  Go  to  church 
with  a  contrite  heart,  and  bending  a  knee  at  the 
throne  of  your  Maker,  pour  out  a  sincere  thank- 
offering  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  week. 

Go  to  Church,  Ladies;  and  when  you  are  there 
remember  the  time  and  place.  Let  the  vanities  of 
the  world  be  forgotten,  and  remember  that  religion 
most  adorns  the  female  character  ;  that,  if  Christi- 
anity were  compelled  to  flee  the  halls  of  legislators, 
the  academies  of  philosophers  and  the  haunts  of 
busy  men,  her  last  altar  would  be  the  female  breast, 
her  last  audience  the  cherub  child  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  its  mother. 


MOTHER'S  LAMENT  OVER  HER  DEAD  INFANT. 

How  can  I  weep  !  the  tear  of  pain 

Thv  placid  beauty  would  profaoe, 

Darken  thy  cheeks'  unsullied  snow, 

And  wet  the  white  rose  on  thy  brow. 

How  can  I  sigh !  the  brealhiivg  deep, 

My  baby,  might  disturb  thy  sleep; 

And  thou,  with  that  uuclouded  smile, 

Wouldst  seem  rebuking  me  the  while. 

How  can  I  grieve !  when  all  around 

I  hear  a  sweet  unearthly  sound  ! 

The  waving  of  my  cherub's  wings. 

The  hymn  my  infant-angel  sings. 

Yet,  lovely,  tranquil  as  thou  art, 

It  was  so  cruel  to  depart, 

To  close  on  mc  thy  laughing  eye. 

Unclasp  Uiy  little  arms,  and  die  ! 

But  one  hath  whisper'd,  Love  !  to  thee, 

"  Suffer  my  child  to  conic  to  me." 

Then,  Saviour  !  meekly  1  resign 

My  baby,  now  fur  ever  thine. 

— QO©— 
DAWN. 
Throw  up  the  window,  'tis  a  morn  for  life; 
In  its  must  subtile  luxmy.     The  air 
Is  like  a  breathing  frum  a  rarer  world; 
And  the  south  wind  seems  liquid— it  o'er  steals 
M)  bosom  anil  my  brow  so  balhingly, 
It  has  come  over  gardens,  and  the  flowers 
That  kissed  it  arc  betrayed  ;  fur  as  it  parti 
With  its  invisible  fingers  my  loose  hair, 
I  know  it  has  been  trifling  with  the  rose, 
And  sloopingto  the  violet.     There  is  joy 
For  nil  God's  creatures  in  it.     The  wet  leaves 
Are  stirring  at  its  touch,  and  birds  are  singing 
As  if  to  breathe  were  music,  and  die  grass 
Sends  up  its  modest  odour  with  the  dew, 
Like  the  smnll  tribute  of  humility- 
Lovely  indeed  is  morning.     I  have  drunk 
Its  fragrance  and  its  freshness,  and  have  felt 
lis  delicate  touch,  and  'tis  a  kindlier  thing 
Thau  music,  or  a  feast,  or  medicine, 
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From  the   United  States'   Gazette. 
MATERNAL  RESIGNATION. 

A  Sketch. 

Enjoying  the  prime  of  the  day  in  September  last, 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  I  chanced  to  meet 
the  "good  morning"  of  a  man,  with  a  cordiality 
that  evidently  gained  me  a  favorable  estimation 
with  him;  and  as  his  occupation  was  before  him, 
and  mine  was  unknown,  I  put  ceremony  aside  at 
once,  by  asking  information  upon  subjects  connect- 
ed with  a  farm  which  it  seemed  he  was  cultivating. 
While  he  was  enlarging  upon  a  topic  that  was  evi- 
dently pleasing  to  him,  though  I  must  confess,  it 
had  little  interest  for  me,  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  his  animation,  his  wife  came  to  the 
door  with  an  infant  in  her  arms. — I  may  have  done 
her  wrong  in  neglect ;  but  the  child  possessed  at- 
tractions superior  to  its  parents  at  that  moment; 
and,  as  if  conscious  of  my  feelings,  the  nursling 
stretched  out  his  hands,  and  evinced  a  desire  to 
approach  me.  I  learned  that  it  was  an  only  son — 
the  last  of  five;  affections  that  had  expanded  over 
all  others,  had  settled  with  intensity  upon  this — it 
was  worth  all  a  parent's  love :  I  gazed  long  upon 
its  perfect  features,  the  soft  blue  eyes,  and  full 
dark  lashes ;  and  as  I  pressed  my  lips  upon  its  face, 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  its  breath  was  redolent  of 
health.  I  had  won  upon  the  mother's  esteem,  by 
my  attention  to  her  boy;  but  a  tear  that  fell  from 
my  eye,  warm  upon  the  infant's  breast,  showed 
her  that  while  I  joyed  with  her  in  the  living,  I 
could  in  deep  affliction  sympathise  with  her  for  the 
dead. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  for  some  time  there 
was  scarcely  a  morning  that  I  did  not  pass  the 
house  in  rry  ride,  and  the  boy,  though  not  a  year 
old,  had  learned  to  expect  me.  Let  those  who 
have  not  a  fondness  for  children,  pass  on  the  other 
side  of  the  way — there  is  enough  in  life  with  which 
to  amuse  themselves;  I  neither  envy  them  their 
capacities  for  other  enjoyments,  nor  would  give 
one  of  that  infant's  smiles  of  recognition,  for  all 
their  fancied  pleasure. 

The  equinoctial  rains  made  sad  work  with  my 
calculations  of  riding,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
weather  became  settled,  that  I  was  enabled  to  re- 
new my  wonted  excursions.  It  was  about  3  o'clock, 
P.  M.  that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  my  new 
acquaintance  :  and  as  its  low  roof  met  my  sight, 
the  thought  occurred,  whether  my  little  blue  e^ed 
friend  would,  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks,  recognise 
his  former  acquaintance.  I  confess  that  as  I  mov- 
ed towards  him,  some  little  anxiety  was  experienced 
that  he  should  give  evidence  of  pleasure  at  my  re- 
turn. I  had  furnished  my  pockets  with  some  tri- 
fles fof  him,  and  anticipated  his  pleasure  at  the  re- 
ception— the  delight  with  which  he  would  reach  for- 
ward to  catch  them,  and  the  pleasure  that  would  dance 
in  his  eye  or  play  round  his  mouth,  as  he  received 
the  tokens  of  my  affection.  His  mother,  too,  had 
ever  shown  so  much  gratification  at  my  fondness 
for  her  boy,  that  I  promised  myself  pleasure  in  her 
delight. 

Pursuing  these  anticipations,  I  arrived,  by  a 
short  turn  in  the  road,  directly  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  without  discovering  a  single  member  of 
the  family.  The  stopping  of  the  horse,  in  front  of 
the  house,  I  thought  would  soon  bring  some  one  to 
the  door.  I  waited  several  minutes — no  one  ap- 
peared. The  family  might  be  absent,  or,  perhaps 
sick;  the  last  thought  determined  me;  so  dis- 
mounting, I  opened  the  wicket  gate,  and  proceeded 
under  an  arbor  of  grape  vines,  to  the  house.— The 
front  door  was  open,  and  I  entered.     The  parlor 


was  vacant ;  as  I  was  crossing  it,  I  saw  the  door  of 
a  side  room  opened  ;  I  turned  towards  it — and  the 
cause  of  the  unwonted  silence  of  the  habitation, 
was  before  me.  On  a  table  against  the  wall  of  the 
room,  rested  a  Coffin,  with  a  single  step  I  was 
at  its  side  ;  I  looked  in  ;  it  contained  the  inanimate 
form  of  my  little  favorite.  For  a  moment  I  turned 
away  in  the  agony  of  disappointment;  I  looked  a- 
gain — it  was  too  true ;  and  my  hopes,  childish  al- 
most as  those  I  had  excited  in  him,  lay  blighted. 
As  I  gazed  upon  the  cold  remains  before  me,  my 
feelings  subsided,  and  I  recovered  that  tone  which 
the  well  regulated  mind  never  loses  It  was  but 
to  divest  myself  of  those  acquired  feelings  concern- 
ing death,  and  the  child  that  lay  before  me,  was  as 
lovely  and  as  deserving  admiration  as  when  alive. 
The  beautiful  glossiness  of  his  prominent  forehead, 
was  set  off  by  the  fine  silky  hair  that  stretched  in  a 
semicircle  towards  the  temples;  there  was  a  trans- 
parency in  the  skin,  through  which  the  blue  veins 
showed  with  wonderful  distinctness;  and  the  bud- 
ding whiteness  of  the  teeth  was  discernable  be- 
tween the  slightly  opened  lips ;  his  little  hands  were 
crossed  below  its  breast — their  beauty  had  not  de- 
parted : — But  the  eyes,  as  I  gazed  upwards,  gleam- 
ed glassy  between  the  lids,  through  their  long  dark 
lashes  ;  and  as  the  light  flickered  through  the  vines 
near  the  window,  I  sometimes  thought  that  life 
was  returning  to  animate  the  lovely  features  on 
which  I  gazed.  I  stooped  to  press  a  kiss  upon  the 
face — it  was  cold,  and  the  tears  that  I  dropped  up- 
on it,  trickled  off  as  if  they  had  fallen  upon  polished 
marble.  As  I  raised  my  head  from  the  coffin,  my 
eyes  met  those  of  the  mother. — We  gaze  upon  the 
dead  with  regret  for  their  loss ;  we  look  upon  the 
inanimate  corpse  of  an  infant,  aud  mourn  that  it  is 
so  soon  snatched  away;  we  dwell  with  fondness 
upon  its  features,  treasure  the  memory  of  its  beau- 
ties, and  sigh  that  we  cannot  longer  enjoy  them. 
But  when  we  see  those  whom  the  bereavement  has 
left  childless,  standing  by  us  in  the  dignity  of  grief, 
the  silent  cause  of  sorrow  yet  stretched  before  them, 
we  shrink  almost  with  awe  from  their  presence. 
Such  for  a  moment  were  my  feelings.  I  wished 
myself  absent  from  the  scene  that  was  about  to  en- 
sue ;  but  the  extended  hand  of  the  afflicted  parent, 
satisfied  me  that  retreat  would  have  been  cruelty  or 
cowardice.  I  pressed  the  hand  of  the  mother  in 
the  ardor  of  sympathy,  and  our  tears  fell  fast  upon 
the  snowy  shroud  of  the  out-stretched  infant.  She 
leaned  forward  and  buried  her  face  with  his  in  the 
narrow  coffin.  Fearing  the  effects  of  this  paroxysm 
of  grief  upon  the  mother,  I  would  have  withdrawn 
her.  "  Let  me  alone,"  said  she ;  "  I  know  by 
whom  I  have  been  afflicted,  and  in  my  sorrow  I 
will  not  sin  ;  neither  will  I  charge  God  foolishly. 
But  in  my  darling's  sickness,  he  lay  night  and  day 
upon  my  knees,  until  he  died;  and  the  kind  offi- 
ciousness  of  neighbors  has  kept  me  from  a  solitary 
indulgence  of  grief  until  now.  Let  me  then,  ere 
they  shut  him  out  of  wiy  sight  forever — let  me 
once  more  feel  his  face  imprinting  its  features  on 
my  neck,  though  it  be  as  cold  as  death.  I  came  to 
yield  up,  in  silence  and  solitude,  my  child  to  Him 
who  gave  it — but  not  without  the  feelings  and  grief 
of  a  mother.  I  have  bowed  to  the  chastisement — 
I  have  even  kissed  the  rod  that  smote  me ;  but  I 
have  not  mistaken  stoicism  for  resignation,  nor  of- 
fered the  Lord  an  unfeeling  for  a  submissive  mind. 
Four  times  has  the  hand  of  heaven  visited  me  in 
affliction,  and  I  have  not  murmured ;  and  now 
when  the  last  lamb  of  the  flock  is  taken,  I  have  in 
the  hour  of  prayer  and  solitude  exclaimed — "the 
Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away," — and  when 
the  passion  of  grief  shall  have  subsided  ;  when  the 
cords  of  affection,  now  torn  asunder,  shall  have 
ceased  to  bleed,  and  mourning  shall  have  become 


woven  into  the  tissue  of  life,  instead  of  being,  as 
now,  its  whole  web,  then,  perhaps,  I  may  add, — 
"  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  But,  oh  !  so 
lovely,  so  bright  in  promise  of  all  that  a  parent's 

heart  can  ask,  and  to  lie  now  so  cold" 

Again  the  mother  threw  herself  upon  the  coffin, 
and  nestled  her  face  with  that  of  her  infant. 

I  saw  that  it  was  no  time  to  offer  consolation. 
She  had  restrained  her  grief  during  the  presence 
of  her  neighbors;  and  now  that  she  thought  her- 
self alone,  she  had  come  forth  from  her  chamber, 
to  indulge  a  mother's  grief. 

In  a  short  time,  the  people  of  the  vicinity  were 
seen  gathering  towards  the  house,  with  a  view  of 
attending  the  funeral.  The  mother  impressed  a 
new  kiss  upon  the  lips  of  her  dead  child;  she 
uttered  one  more  burst  of  grief  and  shrunk  to  her 
chamber. 

In  a  little  while  they  screwed  down  the  coffin 
lid,  and  a  slight  bustle  denoted  preparations  for  a 
procession  to  the  grave.  I  followed  among  the 
very  few  whom  the  occasion  had  called  together  ; 
and  as  we  entered  the  city  of  the  dead,  I  saw,  by 
the  little  heap  of  fresh  turned  earth,  where  the 
tenement  of  my  little  favorite  was  prepared. 

The  line  of  followers  assembled  round  the  little 
grave,  and  the  coffin  lay  at  its  mouth.  At  length 
the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  cords,  and  the  suppress- 
ed sounds  of  clods  falling  far  down  upon  the  coffin, 
told  that  dust  had  been  committed  to  dust.  I  look- 
ed for  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  others  appear- 
ed to  await  his  service — there  was  none.  It  was 
now  that  I  feared  for  the  firmness  of  the  mother; 
she  had  been  almost  distracted  by  grief  when  her 
child  lay  before  her,  in  her  own  house — what  could 
sustain  her  when  she  looked  down  into  the  deep 
pit,  and  see  it  there  girt  in  with  the  dampness  of 
the  grave,  lying  cold  and  stretched  out,  forever  to  . 
be  separated  from  her  gaze;  and  to  become  the 
companion  and  the  prey  of  worms. 

The  father  stepped  forward,  and  looked  down 
upon  his  child  ;  he  withdrew  with  clamorous  grief. 
The  mother  advanced,  and  standing  upon  a  little 
eminence  of  fresh  earth,  she  gazed  silently  down. 
I  could  not  see  her  face ;  but  when  she  raised  her 
head  to  retire,  an  expression  of  agony  was  passing 
from  her  features;  he  lips  remained  firmly  closed, 
and  her  eyes  were  inflamed.  As  she  stepped  from 
the  grave,  she  uttered,  in  scarcely  an  audible  voice, 
"  I  shall  go  unto  him,  but  he  shall  return  no  more 
unto  me." 

If  there  is  one  who  reads  this  sketch,  and  feels 
that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  share  in  the  sorrows 
of  others,  let  him  go  forth  as  I  have  done,  aad  he 
will  find  abundant  food  for  sympathy,  and  num- 
berless scenes  in  nature  that  will  move  and  instruct, 
more  than  the  wildest  bodings  forth  of  fancy. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  Bap.  Juv.  Magazine,  (£»"-.) 
THE  WEAVER    BOY  AND  HIS  MOTHER. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a  lady  near  Dundee  was 
coin"  to  visit  a  poor  woman  in  the  town,  when  she 
was  directed  by  mistake  to  the  house  of  another  per- 
son. On  knocking  at  the  door,  she  was  desired, 
by  a  low  female  voice,  to  come  in. 

She  found  a  poor  helpless  woman  in  a  bed,  worn 
down  by  illness,  and  in  a  sad  state,  owing  to  a  par- 
alytic stroke  she  had  had  five  years  before,  during 
which  time  she  had  been  confined  to  hei  bed  quite 
helpless.  The  lady  began  to  pity  her,  but  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  her  say  that  "  she  thought  herself 
one  of  the  happiest  of  mortals."  The  lady  beg- 
ged her  to  explain,  on  which  the  poor  woman  gave, 
in  her  simple  language,  the  following  aGcount. — 
When  very  young,  she  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
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an  only  son,  who  was  twelve  years  old  when  .she 
was  seized  wilh  the  stroke.  Till  that  time,  she 
had  been  able  to  maintain  herself  and  son  by  spin- 
ning and  other  work,  and  also  to  pay  a  trifle  for  his 
learning.  Since  that  heavy  affliction,  confined  to 
her  bed  and  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  she 
could  do  nothing  for  herself,  and  had  no  money  to 
pay  a  nurse  to  wait  upon  her.  Her  little  son,  how- 
ever, at  this  early  age,  trusting  to  the  divine  bless- 
ing, resolved  to  provide  for  her  wants  by  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands,  and  thus  lessen  the  distress  of 
his  poor  mother.  A  neighbor  now  and  then  look- 
ed in  upon  her,  to  do  her  a  kind  turn;  but  her  chief 
comfort  and  support  were  from  the  great  affection 
and  care  of  her  son.  He  contrived  to  get  such 
work  in  the  factory  as  was  suitable  for  one  so 
young;  and  after  cleaning  and  sweeping  the  room 
in  which  they  lived,  getting  ready  the  breakfast,  and 
making  his  mother  comfortable  for  the  day,  he  left 
her  every  morning  with  a  smiling  face,  to  attend  to 
his  work,  and  came  back  at  night  with  his  well  ear- 
ned pittance,  to  enjoy  a  cheerful  meal  with  his  be- 
loved parent ;  and  thus  for  the  space  of  five  years 
had  maintained  himself  and  mother.  But  this  is 
not  all.  The  widow  could  not  read.  She  had, 
however,  taken  care  that  her  child  should  be  taught 
when  he  was  very  young.  He  had  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  not  only  read  them,  but  had  been 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  delight  in  them  ;  for  he 
knew  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  He  wished  very 
much  that  his  dear  mother  should  have  the  same 
pleasure  and  advantage  which  he  enjoyed,  and  he 
resolved  to  teach  her  to  read.  She  became  his  wil- 
ling and  his  humble  scholar,  and  in  due  time  could 
read  the  Bible  very  well.  By  this  means  she  had 
found  a  stream  of  comfort  which  she  confessed  had 
made  her  the  happiest  of  women.  It  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  open  her  heart  by  his  Spirit,  that,  like 
Lydia,  she  might  attend  to  the  things  which  are 
spoken ;  and,  with  Mary,  to  sit  at  her  Saviour's 
feet  to  hear  his  word.  She  added,  that  during  her 
son's  absence,  it  was  her  delight  to  meditate  on  the 
sacred  volume,  whose  divine  truths  had  filled  her 
soul  with  humble  hope  and  holy  joy,  and  afforded 
her  that  peace  which  the  world  can  neither  give 
nor  take  away  ;  and  the  thought  that  this  blessing 
had  been  conveyed  to  her  by  the  means  of  her  own 
son,  excited  those  feelings  which  a  parent's  heart 
Ban  only  know. 

"Happy,  ye  poor,  who  know  die  Bible  true, 

And  in  that  charter  read  wilh  sparkling  eyes 

Your  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

With  pure  delight  and  humble  love  you  know 

Thai  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  wo. 

That  field  of  promise,  how  it  flings  abroad 

Its  odors  o'er  the  Christian's  thorny  road  ! 

The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  relief, 

Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grief, 

Forgets  her  labor  as  she  toils  along, 

Weeps  tears  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song." 


LEARNING. 


-From  the  Journal  of  Education. 
ACCOUNT  or  a  VISIT  to  an  INFANT  SCHOOL. 
When  we  entered  the  school  room,  the  children 
were  eating    their  luncheon,  and  the  teacher  was 
standing  in  the  midst. 

'  Have  you  any  apples  to  divide  V  he  was  asking; 
■pon  which  three  or  four  little  hands  were  extend- 
ed with  an  apple  in  each.  He  took  them,  and 
while  he  was  cutting  them,  asked  if  there  was  any 
other  word  which  they  could  think  of  besides  'di- 
viding,' that  meant  the  same  thing.  Some  said 
'separating,'  some  'distributing,' and  some  'giving 
away.'  After  he  had  dispensed  all  the  apples  but 
one,  he  asked  them  how  many  were  willing  he 
should  have  all  that  one  himself.  Every  voice 
shouted  'I,' simultaneously.  Then  he  went  up  to 
one  of  the  children,  and  asked  him  whether  he  wan- 
ted all  the  apple  he  held  in  his  hand,  or  had  rather 
it  should  be  divided  among  the  rest.  '  I  want  it 
all,'  replied  the  little  boy.  'Why?*  '  Because  I 
do.'  '  But  this  is  no  reason  at  all.  Are  you  gener- 
ous when  yon  want  it  all  V  '  No— stingy  !  selfish  !' 
exclaimed  several.  '  Well,'  said  the  little  boy,  see- 
ing the  tide  against  him,  'give  me  half,  and  divide 
the  other,    half  among   the   test'     '  Oh,  but  why 


should  you  have  so  much  more  than  the  rest?'  ask- 
ed the  teacher.  '  Because  he  is  selfish,'  said  one 
of  the  others. 

The  little  claimant  at  last  consented  that  all,  and 
he  among  the  rest,  should  have  an  equal  share.  Af- 
ter they  had  finished  eating,  the  teacher  told  them 
he  would  read  them  a  story,  if  they  would  like  to 
hear  one.  They  all  held  up  their  hands  in  token 
of  assent,  and  entreated  him  to  read  about  Peter 
Parley.  So  he  took  up  the  book  and  began,  first 
telling  them  what  the  name,  Parley,  meant,  and 
asking  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  words  as  he 
went  on.  He  asked  them,  in  one  instance,  what 
'miserable'  meant.  One  said,  '  not  comfortable  ;' 
another,  '  poor  ;'  and  another  pointed  to  the  fire, 
(which  was  quite  out,)  and  said,  '  That  is  a  miser- 
able fire.'  The  teacher  asked  what  '  violently' 
meant.  '  Hard,'  '  quick,'  '  strong,'  were  some  of 
their  answers.  But  one  of  the  children  got  down 
offhis  seat,  and  stamping  wilh  his  foot,  shouted  in 
a  loud  voice,  '  That  is  violently  !'  After  a  while, 
the  teacher  shut  up  the  book,  and  they  all  exclaim- 
ed, 'Oh,  do  finish  the  story.'  '  If  you  don't,  you 
are  a  naughty  man,'  said  one.  'Am  IV  said  the 
teacher,  looking  at  him  with  a  smile.  '  O,  no;  but 
do  read  some  more.'  By  this  time  they  had  all  got 
into  confusion  ;  and  the  teacher  put  the  book  upon 
his  knee  and  said,  'Why  don't  I  goon?'  'Be- 
cause we  are  all  making  such  a  noise,'  they  replied. 
He  did  not  bid  them  be  still,  but  waited  patiently 
until  they  had  brought  themselves  to  order,  and 
then  read  on.  When  he  had  finished,  he  told  them 
he  was  very  glad  they  had  governed  themselves. 
When  he  sent  them  to  their  seats,  he  bid  each  one 
remember  not  to  talk:  then  he  gave  them  their 
slates,  and  wrote  on  the  black  board  :  '  Day'  '  this' 
'  is'  '  cloudy' '  a' — and  told  them  he  was  going  to 
make  a  sentence  out  of  these  words.  One  or  two 
of  them  read  it  off  directly  ;  he  told  the  rest,  and 
they  all  wrote  it  upon  their  slates. 

Then,  for  a  variety  of  exercise,  he  drew  a  dou- 
ble circle  with  chalk  upon  the  floor,  and  some  of 
the  children  began  to  hop  round  it,  while  the  tea- 
cher kept  time  with  a  liille  bell.  After  this,  he 
went  behind  a  table  to  hear  them  read,  and  they  all 
stood  round  him.  He  found  their  places  for  them 
all,  excepting  one,  who  snatched  the  book  out  of 
his  hand  and  exclaimed  that  he  could  find  the  place 
himself.  The  teacher  immediately  gave  it  up. 
But  after  looking  in  vain,  the  child  pushed  the  book 
towards  the  teacher,  who  returned  it  to  him,  re- 
minding him  that  he  had  said  he  knew  he  could 
find  it.  The  little  fellow  looked  again,  and  again 
offered  the  book  to  the  teacher.  '  No,'  said  the  tea- 
cher;  'you  said  you  could  find  it  yourself.'  At 
last,  the  child  who  stood  next  him  showed  him  the 
place;  and,  with  the  heavy  cloud  lifted  from  his 
face,  he  looked  up  and  exclaimed,  'I've  found  it, 
Sir.'  'I  told  him,'  said  the  other.  'You  should 
not  have  told  him,'  was  all  the  teacher  said,  and 
the  reading  proceeded.  I  was  struck  very  much 
with  the  teacher's  judgment,  in  letting  a  fault  pun- 
ish itself  so  completely  as  it  would  have  done,  had 
not  the  help  of  the  other  child  interfered. 

When  he  sent  them  back  to  their  seats,  he  sup- 
plied them  all  with  picture  books,  telling  them  that 
if  they  asked  for  any  more,  what  he  had  given 
them  should  be  taken  away.  Audi  was  struck  too 
with  the  order  and  sjence  they  kept,  without  any 
rule  or  command.  He  asked  them  '  why  he  wish- 
ed them  all  to  be  still?'  None  replied;  and  so  he 
answered  himself:  '  Because,  if  you  all  made  a 
noise,  we  could  not  do  any  thing.'  'Oh.no,  in- 
deed !'  they  all  responded.  He  asked  them  which 
was  best,  to  govern  themselves,  or  to  be  govern- 
ed. They  all  said, 'To  govern  ourselves.'  While 
some  were  reading  to  him,  he  bid  the  others  para- 
phrase a  sentence  in  their  primers.  When  he  rai- 
led them  up,  one  said  that  he  did  not  paraphrase 
because  he  did  not  hear  him  say  that  he  must.  The 
teacher  asked  the  rest  if  they  heard,  and  they  said 
'  Ye».'  He  then  said  lo  the  boy,  '  Did  you  noXreal- 
hj  hear  me  say  you  must  write  this?'  '  No,  Sir.' 
'Tell  me  exactly ;  for  there  is  One  who  knows 
whether  you  heard.'  The  boy  still  persisted  that 
he  did  not.     The   teacher  then  turned  to  the  rest 


and  said  that  if  this  boy  did  not  say  what  was  true 
once,  they  would  never  be  able  to  believe  him  af- 
terwards :  '  What  if  I  should  tell  you  to-day,  to  be 
sure  and  come  here  to-morrow  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
that  I  should  certainly  be  here;  and  then  you 
should  come  and  find  the  door  locked,  and  me  not 
here,  and  so  on  a  great  many  times?  What  would 
you  begin  lo  think  I  was?'  '  A  very  wicked  man,' 
said  one.  '  Certainly,  so  I  should  be;  and  you 
would  never  know  what  to  do  ;  and  if  every  body 
told  falsehoods,  what  a  world  it  would  be ;  we 
should  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing.'  He  said  no 
more ;  but  I  suspect  the  lesson  was  understood  by 
the  offender. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


From  the  Youth's  Herald. 
BARE-HEADED  SABBATH  SCHOLARS. 
A  Sabbath  School  Missionary,  laboring  in  Ver- 
mont, spent  a  little  time  in  a  village  among  the 
mountains.  It  was  in  a  pleasant  vale;  and  to  him 
an  interesting  spot :  for  its  inhabitants  were  just 
awaking  to  ihe  importance  of  Sabbath  School  in- 
struction. Many  of  the  people  had  ears  to  hear, 
and  were  disposed  to  act:  but  there  were  others 
who  did  not  care  about  Sabbath  Schools.  The 
Missionary  visited  a  family  of  these  careless  ones, 
and  found  a  number  of  children,  who  very  much 
needed  Sabbath  School  instruction.  He  talked 
with  them,  and  their  mother;  and  urged  upon 
them  the  importance  of  studying  the  Bible,  and 
going  to  Sabbath  School.  The  mother  made  many 
excuses  : — The  children's  clothes  were  poor,  and 
they  had  neither  hats  nor  shoes  at  all.  The  Mis- 
sionary felt  thai  those  excuses  were  better  than 
many  others;  but  still,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  having  those  poor  children  grow  up  ignorant  of 
the  Bible.  He  told  them  and  their  mother,  that 
the  object  of  Sabbath  Schools  was  not  to  see  who 
could  dress  best,  but  learn  best : — That  the  chil- 
dren could  go,  even  if  their  clothes  were  badly 
worn,  and  they  were  barefooted,  and  bareheaded  : 
— That  if  they  were  washed  clean,  and  behaved 
well,  the  teachers  would  like  them  as  much  as  if 
they  were  richly  dressed  ;  and  they  could  get-all  the 
good  just  as  well.  The  mother  said  that  the  rich 
children  would  laugh  at  them  ;  but  the  Missionary 
told  her  that  their  teachers  would  not  let  them. 
So  she  consented,  and  the  children  promised  to  go. 
The  next  morning,  (which  was  Sabbath.)  these 
bareheaded  and  barefooted  children,  called  on  the 
Missionary,  to  learn  where  the  lesson  was.  He 
told  them — gave  them  some  Tracts — spoke  kind- 
ly to  them, — and  sent  them  away  to  learn  their 
lessons. 

When  the  bell  rung,  he  went  to  the  Sabbath 
School;  and  soon,  lo  his  joy,  came  in  his  bare- 
footed and  bareheaded  Sabbath  scholars.  They 
were  clean — behaved  well —  and  were  more  wor- 
thy of  their  teacher's  love,  than  many  who  dressed 
richly. 

Now,  dear  children,  when  you  think  you  can't 
go  to  Sabbath  School,  because  your  clothes  are 
poor ;  think  of  those  bareheaded  and  barefooted 
children — be  ashamed  of  your  vanity — and  go  to 
school  without  making  any  excuses;  always  re- 
membering, that  it  is  more  important  to  clothe  the 
mind  with  useful  knowledge,  and  the  heart  with 
good    feelings,  than  the  body  with  a  fine  dress. 


THE   NUBSEKT. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  GOOD-TEMPERED  CHILD. 

"  What  a  good-tempered  little  boy  Arthur  is," 
said  Mr.  Brown  to  his  children,  when  they  wereaH 
sitting  by  a  blazing  fire  at  tea,  one  evening.  "  I 
never  see  him  but  with  a  smile  upon  his  counte- 
nance; and  his  mamma  tells  me,  that  she  never 
to  her  recollection  knew  him  to  be  in  a  passion 
yet." 

"  What  is  it  to  be  good-tempered,  papa?"  asked 
Olivia. 

"  To  be  good-tempered,  my  love,  is  to  be  oblig- 
ing to  all  around  ;  to  be  satisfied  wilh  the  goodness 
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of  an  indulgent  God  ;  prompt  to  please ;  slow  to  take 
offence;  quick  to  forgive;  easy  to  be  amused  ;  and 
affectionately  attached  to  your  friends :  these  are 
so.ne  of  the  fruits  of  a  good  temper,  and  you  cannot 
be  said  to  be  really  good-tempered  without  excelling 
in  these  things." 

"  But  we  are  not  all  like  that,  papa,"  whispered 
Ann,  in  a  low  voice. 

No,  my  dear,  I  wish  you  were:  some  of  you,  I  am 
sorry  tu  say,  are  very  far  from  it;  some  of  you  are 
proud,  passionate,  and  peevish;  and  all  -this must 
be  subdued  before  you  will  be  good-tempered.  You 
must  become  more  humble,  meek  children,  before 
you  will   be  like  Arthur." 

"  But  how  can  we  become  more  like  our  little 
playfellow,  papa?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  in  the  first  place,  you  must  seek 
for  the  grace  of  God  to  subdue  the  natural  depravi- 
ty of  your  hearts,  to  bring  down  your  perverse  wills 
to  his  will,  and  to  make  you  gentle  and  mild.  But 
Arthur  has  his  faults ;  and  I  would  rather  hear  you 
ask  how  you  may  become  like  the  blessed  Jesus. 
You  know  '  he  has  left  us  an  example,  that  we 
should  follow  in  his  steps  ;'  and,  we  should  set  his 
adorable  example  constantly  before  us,  and  daily 
copy  after  him.  He  has  said,  that  his  yoke  is  ea- 
sy, and  his  burden  is  light ;  and  the  closer  we  cleave 
to  him,  -the  more  shall  we  partake  of  his  spirit, 
and  the  more  shall  we  become  like  unto  him.  We 
must  ever  watch  the  first  risings  of  wicked  tem- 
pers, and  endeavour,  in  humble  dependence  on 
divine  assistance,  to  overcome  them ;  we  must 
never  give  way  to  unkind  and  evil  intentions;  we 
must  seek  to  smother  all  wrathful  and  revengeful 
feelings;  we  must  cover  with  forgiving  love,  the 
failings  of  others;  we  must  have  an  humble  opini- 
on of  ourselves;  and,  in  a  few  words,  we  must  '  be 
pitiful — -be  courteous.'  " 

"'We  will  all  study  the  history  of  Jesus  more; 
and  we  will  observe  Arthur  more  closely." 

"  That  will  be  well,  certainly,  and  no  one  will 
rejoice  more  over  your  improvement  in  temper 
than  your  affectionate  father.  It  is  my  continual 
object  to  train  you  up  as  the  children  of  God  ; 
and  1  would  that  all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and 
clamour,  were  put  away  far  from  you,  with  all 
malice  and  guile.  '  Love  as  brethren  ;'  bear  and 
forbear;  pity  and  pardon  ;  and  may  you,  each  of 
you,  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heav- 
en ;  and,  as  you  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  the  merci- 
ful Redeemer,  so  be  always  kind  and  forgiving  in 
your  temper." 


OBITUARY. 


From  the  Youth's  Journal. 
ACCOUNT  OP   THE  HAPPY   DEATH   OF  CATHA- 
RINE T ,  AGED  EIGHT  YEARS. 

Catharine  T ,  was  early  admitted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Sunday  School ;  and  the  instruction  which 
she  received,  proved,  through  the  divine  blessing, 
of  great  benefit  to.  her.  She  made  considerable 
progress  in  her  learning,  and  soon  got  into  the  Bi- 
ble class.  Her  love  to  tiie  school  was  great,  and 
she  would  not  be  kept  from  it,  if  it  were  possible 
for  her  to  attend.  On  Sunday  morning,  as  she  was 
going  to  school,  her  mother  observed  a  rent  in  her 
clothes  ;  she  called  her  back,  and  desired  her  to 
let  her  mend  it ;  but  she  said,  '  No  mother,  if  my 
clothes  were  full  of  holes,  I  would  not  have  them 
mended  on  the  Sabbath:  my  teachers  tell  me  it  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  mind  them.'  She  took 
great  pleasure  in  learning  Dr.  Watts'  hymns,  and 
other  pieces  of  poetry. — The  following  verses,  in 
which  she  delighted,  she  had  wrought  in  needle- 
work, to  keep  by  her  : 

Still  loss'. J,  tempestuous,  on  the  sea  of  life, 

My  little  bark  is  driven  to  and  fro; 
Willi   winds  and  waves  I  hold  unequal  strife, 

Nor  ean  decide  the  doubtful  course  I  go. 
Contending  passions  are  the  storms  (hat  rise, 

And  error's  darkness  clouds  die  mental  ray  : 
The  lamp  of  reason  seldom  guildB  the  skies 

Willi  equal  lustre  to  direct  my  way. 
But  there's  an  hour  when  all  these  storms  shalt  cease, 

And  darkneBS  fly,  and  rising  suns  appear ; 
My  bark  be  shelter'd  in  the  port  of  peace, 

And  ride  eternal  at  an  anchor  tbere. 


She  often  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  her 
precious  soul ;  and  would  say  to  her  mother,  '  I 
trust  my  little  bark  will  reach  the  port  of  peace.' 
About  a  fortnight  before  she  was  taken  ill,  she 
asked  her  mother  what  sort  of  a  place  heaven  was  : 
her  mother  said,  it  was  a  place  where  all  good  peo- 
ple went,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  had  died  that  she 
might  go  there.  She  said  her  teachers  often  told 
her,  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  he  had  done  and 
suffered  for  sinners:  and  ihe  hoped  that  she  should 
go  and  be  with  him.  She  then  repeated  the  follow- 
ing verse,  which  she  was  very  fond  of: 
Grant  me,  O  Lord,  thy  early  grace ; 

Nor  let  my  soul  complain 
That  the  young  morning  of  ray  days 

Has  all  been  spent  in  vain. 

The  evening  before  she  was  taken  ill,  she  was 
at  school,  and  as  well  as  usual;  but  the  next  dav 
she  was  taken  with  a  putrid  fever.  As  she  was  de- 
sirous that  some  of  the  teachers  should  come  and 
pray  by  her,  I  visited  her,  and  found  her  in  a  very 
weak  condition  ;  but  her  mind  was  very  happy. 
She  said,  she  did  not  wish  to  live,  but  she  wanted  to 
be  with  Jesus,  for  he  had  pardoned  her  sins.  I 
then  spent  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  with  her,  in 
which  she  seemed  earnestly  engaged.  After  I 
was  gone,  she  called  her  mother  and  said,  'O  how 
I  love  the  teachers  of  the  school,  for  they  have 
taught  me  that  which  is  good  ;'  she  then  gave  out, 
and  endeavored  to  sing  the  following  verses,  which 
shows  how  deeply  she  saw  herself  a  sinner: 

Lord,  at  thy  feet,  ashamed  I  lie, 

Upward  I  dare  not  look  ; 
Pardon  my  Bins  before  I  die, 

And  blot  them  from  thy  book. 

Rememher  all  the  dying  pains 

That  my  Redeemer  felt; 
And  let  his  blood  wash  out  my  stains, 

And  answer  for  my  guilt. 

The  day  following  she  was  taken  with  convul- 
sive fits,  which  deprived  her  at  times  of  her  senses, 
her  sufferings  were  now  very  great,  but  the  Lord, 
who  has  said,  "  As  thy  days  thy  strength  shall  be," 
supported  her  under  them.  Two  days  after,  she 
told  her  mother  how  she  should  wish  to  be  buried, 
and  said,  '  O  mother,  I  am  almost  dead,  but  I  shall 
soon  be  with  God.'  The  next  day  but  one  I  cal- 
led, and  found  her  near  death.  She  was  unable  to 
speak,  but  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  while  her 
countenance  expressed  the  happiness  she  felt.  She 
continued  in  this  state  two  days  longer,  when,  after 
a  severe  and  distressing  night  of  suffering,  in  the 
morning  her  bark  reached  the  port  of  peace,  in  the 
9th  year  of  her  age.  May  our  last  end  he  like 
hers.  W.  N. 


HOBALIT7, 


EARLY  RISING. 

My  dear  young  friends,  permit  a  mother  who 
anxious  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interests  of 
her  own  dear  children,  and  the  rising  generation  in 
general,  to  suggest  a  few  motives  to  enforce  upon 
your  minds  the  vast  importance  of  redeeming  time, 
by  a  constant  practice  of  early  rising.  The  first 
persuasive,  and  that  which  should  ever  have  a  pow- 
erful effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  is,  that  it  is  the 
command  of  God.— Yes,  that  gracious  God,  who 
has  given  you  being  and  time,  has  commanded  you 
to  improve  it.  My  young  friends,  if  you  seriously 
read  your  Bibles,  (and  I  hope  not  one  who  reads 
this  paper,  neglects  that  blessed  book,)  you  will 
find  abundant  proof  of  this. — 2d.  The  best  and 
most  useful  characters  that  have  lived,  have  been 
improvers  of  time  ;  and  to  attain  this  important  end, 
they  have  been  early  risers. — 3d.  Bad  men  have 
been  in  general,  wasters  of  time.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  knew  the  charac- 
ter of  a  very  rich,  but  a  very  wicked  man,  who 
died  some  years  ago  in  the  city,  who  with  his  last 
agonizing  breath,  exclaimed,  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  a  week,  sixty  thousand  pounds  for  a 
day,  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  an  hour." 
With  these  awful  but  unavailing  expressions  on 
his  quivering  lips,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
a  solemn  admonition  to  redeem  time. — A  4th  rea- 
son for  early  rising,  is  the  old  saying — one  hour  in 


the  morning  is  always  worth  two  in  the  evening ; 
the  animal  spirits  being,  after  a  composed  night's 
rest,  so  lively  and  vigorous,  that  we  rise  not  only 
refreshed,  but  with  new  life. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  say, 
How  little,  how  very  little,  our  minds  are  affected, 
and  our  hearts  grateful  for  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  sweet  and  quiet  sleep. — 5th.  Early  rising  is 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  young,  by  the  consider- 
ation that  this  is  the  only  period,  in  the  short  space 
allowed  them  here  below.  If  in  yonth,  when  the 
mind  is  free  from  those  many  anxieties  that  are  ev- 
er connected  with  the  names  of  husband,  wife,  pa- 
rent, master,  and  servant ;  if  then  we  do  not  im- 
prove the  golden  hours,  they  are  gone  forever.  6th. 
We  may  learn  from  the  feathered  tribe,  to  rise  ear- 
ly in  the  morning;  the  birds  leave  their  nests  at 
the  first  appearance  of  dawning  day  ;  while  we  are 
slumbering,  they  ate  singing,  and,  by  their  activity, 
rebuke  our  slothfulness.  7th.  The  early  part  of 
the  morning,  is  the  very  best  time  to  behold  the 
beauties  of  creation  :  what  is  lost  by  slumbering 
away  the  most  important  period  of  our  existence, 
is  not  easy  to  say.  Who,  that  has  beheld  that  glo- 
rious light,  a  rising  sun,  (which,  while  we  gaze  on 
with  astonishment  and  delight,  we  scarce  wonder 
the  heathens  worshipped  it,)  but  has  been  richly 
repaid  for  rising  early.  The  beauties  of  creation 
are  beyond  language  to  describe,  and  like  their 
Almighty  Former,  they  are  wonderful,  sought  out 
of  them  that  have  pleasure  in  them. — 8th.  Poverty 
and  want,  are  frequently  the  attendants  on  sloth 
and  indolence  ;  thus  speaks  the  word  of  eternal 
truth,  Prov.  xxiv.  33.  34.  "  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little 
slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep;  so 
shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and 
thy  want  as  an  armed  man."  My  young  friends, 
are  you  by  a  kind  indulgent  Providence,  placed  in 
the  more  easy  station  of  life?  Every  thing  speaks 
loudly  to  you  to  improve  that  time  and  leisure,  a 
gracious  God  has  given,  before  it  is  too  late.  Are 
you  in  the  more  humble  path  ?  Equally  loud  do 
all  those  motives  speak  to  you  to  improve  time,  and 
to  you  in  particular,  by  early  rising.  If  God  gives 
you  a  heart,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  attend  to  these 
hints,  from  one  who  has  experinced  the  blessedness 
of  early  rising,  my  design  will  be  accomplished, 
and  you  will  be  benefited.  A  Mother. 


EDI  TORI AI.. 


"WHAT  A    HOST  OF  MINISTERS." 

So  said  little  Charlotte,  as  she  looked  from  her 
father's  window,  and  beheld  some  fifty  or  sixty 
preachers  of  the  gospel  going  up  together  to  the 
house  of  God.  "  Why,  Ma,"  continued  she,  "I 
never  saw  so  many  ministers  before ;  and  I  did  not 
know  there  were  so  many  in  the  whole  country; 
what  are  they  all  coming  here  for,  and  where  do 
they  come  from  ?"  "  The  Lord  Jesus  has  a  great 
many  servants,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  who 
delight  to  preach  his  word,  and  tell  poor  sinners  of 
their  Saviour's  love.  There  are  hundreds  of  them 
in  this  happy  land,  and  even  two  or  three  thousand, 
whom  you  never  saw  ;  but  this  great  company  as 
yon  think  it  is,  is  only  a  small  number,  a  mere  hand- 
ful, compared  with  the  whole.  And  yet  there  is 
need  of  a  great  many  more  :  for  great  multitudes 
of  our  fellow  countrymen  are  as  sheep  scattered 
upon  the  mountains  having  no  shepherd  :  and  then 
the  millions  of  the  heathen  world,  you  know,  sit  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  none  pro- 
claims among  them  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ."  "But  Ma,"  said  Charlotte,  "what  are 
these  ministers  going  to  do  in  our  meeting  house  ? 
They  will  not  all  preach  to-day,  I  suppose.  Why 
do  they  not  go  into  as  many  towns  as  there  are 
ministers,  and  then  they  can  all  preach, and  a  great 
many  more  people  will  hear."  "  It  is,"  said  her 
mother,  "the  meeting  of  the  General  Association 
of  Massachusetts.  There  are  one  or  two  ministers 
from  each  of  the  smaller  associations,  one  or  more 
of  which  exist  in  each  county.  These  all  come 
together,  to  transact  business  ;  to  converse  and 
pray  together  as  brethren  and  fellow  servants  of  the 
same  Lord  ;  to  tell  each  other  of  their  labors  and 
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trials,  and  the  success  of  their  preaching  ;  and    to  '  lost  and  confounded  by  hearing  of  so  many  church 
help  each  other  to   plan   what  they  may  further  do   es,  and  ministers,  and  congregations,  and  Sabbath 


to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ."  "I  think," 
said  the  little  girl,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  what  they 
soy,  and  see  what  they  do."  "  You  may  go,  my 
dear,"  said  her  mother  ;  "  do  you  not  see  that  the 
people  are  coming  together !  This  is  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  if  you  should  like  it,  I  will  lake  you  with 
me,  for  I  am  going  myself." 

The  mother  and  daughter,  with  other  members 
of  the  family,  were  soon  on  their  way  to  the  meet- 
ing house,  and  made  there  a  part  of  a  large  assem- 
bly. The  Association  had  had  their  business  meet- 
ing before  this  time,  though  Charlotte  had  not  seen 
them,  because;  she  was  absent  from  home.  At  this 
meeting,  one  of  the  gray-headed  fathers  preached 
a  solemn  sermon  ;  and  then  followed  what  is  usual- 
ly called  the  Narratives  of  the  state  of  religion. 
The  exercise  was  confined  to  these;  though  theie 
were  other  public  meetings,  where  ministers  addres- 
sed the  people  about  giving  the  Bible  to  the  poor; 
about  sending  Missionaries  to  the  people  who  sit  in 
darkness;  about  persuading  men  to  avoid  strong 
drink  ;  and  about  several  other  ways  of  doing  good. 
But  the  meeting  to  which  Charlotte  first  went,  was 
one  where  she  heard  the  Narratives  concerning  the 
state  of  religion.  And  if  our  readers  could  have 
been  there  too,  they  would  probably  have  been  as 
attentive  and  pleased  as  Charlotte  was.  Let  us  de- 
scribe it  to  them  as  well  as  we  can. 

First,  a  minister  from  the  county  of  Berkshire 
went  up  into  the  desk  ;  and  children  know  that  that 
county  is  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  beyond 
Connecticut  river,  bounding  on  the  State  of  New- 
York,  and  part  of  it  lying  west  of  the  highlands  or 
ridge  of  mountains.  It  was  therefore  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  near 
the  eastern  or  atlantiu  shore  of  the  state;  and  the 
minister  had  come  a  great  way  to  teil  and  hear 
what  the  Lord  is  doing  for  Zion.  He  proceeded  to 
tell  the  number  of  churches  in  the  Berkshire  As- 
sociation ;  the  number  of  settled  pastors^  the  num- 
ber of  churches  that  have  no  ministers  ;  the  whole 
number  of  members  in  the  churches,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  added  to  them  during  the  past  year. 
He  told  also  about  Sabbath  Schools  and  Bible 
classes  in  the  several  towns  ;  what  efforts  are  made 
fc  instruct  and  save  the  precious  youth  ;  and  wheth- 
er any  of  them  had  repented  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord.  lie  spoke  also  about  the  churches  and 
their  members;  whether  they  were  united  and 
peaceful;  whether  they  continue  instant  in  prayer, 
aiding  benevolent  societies,  and  attempting  to  save 
sinners:  and  whether  the  Lord  is  adding  to  them 
frequently  those  that  shall  be  saved.  He  told 
where  there  have  been  revivals  of  religion,  and  how 
many  persons  appeared  to  be  converted  and  brought 
out  of  darkness  into  light.  But  he  was  obliged  to 
say  at  this  lime,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  had  depar- 
ted, and  that  for  months  past  no  place  in  the 
whole  Association  had  been  blessed  with  a  gener- 
al revival. 

This  minister  was  followed  by  another  from  the 
county  of  Franklin,  who  gave  an  account  of  the 
churches  in  that  Association  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  came  others  from  the  counties  oC  Hampden, 
Hampshire,  Worcester,  and  so  on  through  the 
Commonwealth.  They  did  not  repeat  the  same 
things,  of  course  ;  because  the  state  of  the  church- 
es was  not  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  counties. 
But  all  aimed  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  church- 
es and  the  people  as  they    really  are,  and  to  show 


Schools.  Yet  she  was  delighted,  and  ofien  afi'ected 
to  tears  by  the  solemn  narrations  which  she- heard. 
Charlotte  learned  that  afternoon,  to  correct  some 
erroneous  apprehensions  which  she  had  before 
iudulged ;  and  became  much  more  interested 
than  she  had  ever  before  been,  in  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  in  the  people  of  God,  and  in  all  that  belongs 
to  the  cause  of  truth  and  salvation.  We  hope  she 
will  feel  the  influence  of  the  meeting  all  her  days, 
and  that  many  other  children  and  youth,  who  at- 
tend the  religious  meetings  of  the  present  times, 
will  be  interested  and  instructed  by  them,  and  even 
made  wise  unto  salvation. 


MISCELLANY. 


Morning  Walks  in  Boston. — The  last  number  of 
the  Ladies'  Magazine  has  an  article  on  the  Coun- 
try, from  which  we  make  trie  following  extract  rela- 
tive to  the  Common  : — "  If  you  cannot  take  a  trip 
to  the  country,  at  least  take  a  walk  around  the  Com- 
mon. What  a  tyrant  is  fashion  !  Fashion  has 
proscribed  the  Common, — and  our  young  and  love- 
ly ladies  endure  a  stroll  through  the  heated,  dusty 
air  of  Washington-street,  threading  their  way  a- 
mong  the  crowds  collected  around  stage-houses, 
and  beneath  shop  awnings,  rather  than  dare  enjoy 
a  promenade  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  to 
be  fouud  in  our  country;  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Will  Boston  folks  always  keep  their  Mall  and  Com- 
mon for  strangers  to  admire,  without  enjoying  either 
themselves  ?" 


WONDERFUL  SAGACITY  OF  THE  DOG. 
Montreal,  June  9. — A  few  days  back  as  the  child 
of  Mr.  John  Rot,  merchant,  of  this  city,  was  lean- 
ing over  the  bannister  of  the  stairs  in  the  uper  part 
of  ihe  house,  he  lost  his  balance,  tumbled  over, 
and  in  the  act  of  falling  down  a  considerable  height, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  lay  hold  of  a  rail,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  upheld,  suspended  in  a 
manner  in  the  air.  A  dog  belonging  to  the  same 
gentleman,  seeing  the  danger  the  child  was  in, 
sprang  instantaneously  to  his  relief,  and  extendin 
himself  over  the  bannister  from  the  stairs  above, 
laid  hold  of  him  in  this  dangerous  and  alarming  sit- 
uation, and  raising  him  up,  drew  him  back  over 
the  bannister,  depositing  him  on  the  stairs  in  safety. 
Instances  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  this 
excellent  animal  in  preserving  human  life  are  nu- 
merous ;  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  species,  are  fre- 
quently recorded.  We  witnessed  an  instance  our- 
selves of  a  child  preserved  in  a  similar  way,  from 
drowning  iu  the  river  Liffey  ;  the  infant  sprang  out 
of  the  nurse's  arms  off  the  parapet;  and  would  have 
perished  but  for  the  dog  of  a  gentleman  accidental- 
ly passing,  which  plunging  in  saved  him.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  child,  a  wealthy  merchant,  offered  .£'300 
for  the  animal,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  owner 
to  part  wilh  him.  [Irish  Investigator. 

— ©£©— 
A  Simple  Story. — About  one  hundred  years  ago, 
there  lived  in  Massachusetts,  a  clergyman  who  had 
a  respectable  neighbor,  belonging  to  his  parish,  who 
was  notoriously  addicted  to  lying — not  from  any 
malicious  or  pecuniary  purpose,  but  from  a  per- 
verse habil. —The  parson  was  every  day  grieved  by 
the  evil  example  of  his  neighbor.  The  person  was 
Captain  Clark,  a  friend  of  the  parson's,  in  all  tem- 
poral matters,  and  a  man  useful  in  the  parish. 
But  his  evil  example,  was  a  source  of  much  inqui- 
etude to  the  parson. — He  was  determined  to  preach 
a  sermon,  especially  for  the  occasion. — According- 
ly he  took  his  text, — "  Lie  not  one  to  another." 
He  expatiated  on  the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and 
evil  example  of  lying,  in  such  a  pointed  manner, 
that  nearly  every  person  present,  thought  that  the 
parson  was  aiming  at  the  Captain.  Meeting  being 
done,  some  one  said  to  the  Captain,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  sermon? — Excellent,  excellent,  here- 
plied,  but  I  could  not,  for  my  life,  keep  my  eyes 
off  old  Mother  Si/minton,  thinking  how  she  must 
feel,  for  the  parson  certainly  meant  her.  This  sto- 
ry was  told  the  writer,  by  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  the  clergyman,  and  heard  the  sermon 
to  which  she  added,  my  son,  when  you  hear  any 


folly,  or  vice,  exhibited  from  the  pulpit,  before  you 
what  God  had  done  among  them  for  their  salvation  \  look  out  for  a  Mother  Si/minton,  look  within  your 


and  the  glory  of  his  name.  When  the  ministers  of 
this  Slate  had  concluded,  there  was  one  come  for- 
ward from  each  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont, New-Hampshire  and  Maine,  who  described 
the  condition  of  religion  iu  those  Slates.  Two  min- 
isters of  Christ  were  also  present,  one  of  whom 
spoke,  who  were  sent  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,-  whose  congregations  and 
ministers  are  spread  over  almost  all  the  United 
Slates,  and  whose  representatives  at  this  time  came 
from  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains.  Charlotte's 
little  mind  could  not  grasp  the  great  countries 
which  were  presented  before  her;  and  was  almost 


self,  and  see  if  Captain  Clark,  is  not  tiiere.     Her 
advice  has  had  some  effect,  and  perhaps  may  have 

arrajn.  [Philadelphia  Daily  Advertizer. 

— &CX>— 
Unexpected  Speech. — "  A  drinking  club  that  had 
a  negro  boy  attending  them,  who  used  to  mimic 
people  for  their  diversion,  ordered  the  boy  to  mimic 
Mr.  Whitclield,  which  be  was  very  unwilling  to  do 
— but  they  insisting  upon  it,  he  stood  up  and  said, 
"  I  speak  the  truth  in  Christ ;  I  lie  not :  unless 
you  repent  you  wiH  all  be  damned."  This  unex- 
pected speech  broke  up  the  club,  which  have  not 
met  since. — Memoirs  if  Rev.  Mr.    Whitcficld. 


POETRY. 


THE  BLIGHTED  FLOWER. 

"  The  Spoiler  Came." 
There  bloomed  :i  lovely  little  flower, 

And  in  the  wild  it  grew; 
'TwaB  tjorn  in  summer's  sweetest  hour. 
And  round  its  rude,  secluded  bower, 

A  blessed  fragrance  threw. 
Chill  autumn  came  with  frown  severe, 

And  swept  the  verdant  spot ; 
The  tree  was  slript,  the  leaf  was  sear. 
Yet  'midst  the  waste  so  sad  and  drear, 

The  flowret  perish'd  not. 
Stern  winter  now  his  mantle  white 

O'er  autumn's  ravage  threw; 
Cold  was  the  day,  a  ■'  drear  the  night, 
And  yet  die  flowret  lelt  no  blight, 

Bat  beauteous  still  it  grew. 
A  being  of  angelic  form, 

All  heavenly  to  behold, 
Espied — and  from  the  wintrv  storm, 
The  flowret  in  his  mansion  warm, 

He  shielded  from  the  cold. 
A  while  it  shed  a  fragrance  round, 

Till  all  its  sweets  were  tied  , 
Then  like  a  weed,  'twas  drooping  found. 
Neglected — trodden  to  the  ground — 

£ale — wither'd — blighted — dead  ! 
Oh,  would'st  thou  know  that  being's  namc- 

The  mansion,  and  its  guest  7 
MAN,  MAN  !— to  thy  eternal  shame, 
Thou,  and  that  being  are  the  same — 
WORiAN,  the  flowret  doom'd  to  shame. 

The  mansion  curs'd,  thv  breast  ! 


TO  MY  BOY. 

Frederic,  'tis  Sabbath  day,  my  love, 

Hang  up  thy  little  drum  ; 
Lay  by  thy  sword  and  rocking-horse, 

And  to  thy  modier  come. 
Nay,  put  aside  that  pretty  whip, 

Nor  so  unwilling  lie; 
Eut  come,  and  let  thy  playthings  rest, 

And  sit  a  while  with  me. 
See'st'thou  the  church  on  yonder  green  ? 

And  people  gathering  there  r 
They  do  not  n9w  diversion  seek — 

They  meet  for  holy  prayer. 
And  God,  who  dwells  bevanikthe  sky, 

Sends  from  his  throne  above 
Blessings  upon  those  humble  souls 

Who  worship  him  in  love. 
He  gives  thee  everv  thing  thou  hast, 

Life,  health,  and  friends,  nnd  food; 
Wirt*thou  not  love  his  holv  day  7 

And  love  a  God  so  good7 
Now  look  abroad  on  yonder  scene 

The  air  is  still  and  sweet ; 
There  is  liie  green  and  wav  iog  grass 

So  soft  bencatli  thy  feet. 
And  here's  the  tree  above  thv  head  ; 

And  here  thou  oft  hast  plaved. 
And  heard  the  pretty  birds  sing  out 

Their  morning  serenade. 
And  is  not  this  a  lovely  world, 

So  sweet,  so  fair,  so  bright? 
The  sun,  how  glorious  ia  the  morn — 

The  moon,  how  mild  at  night — 
The  twinkling  stars,  that  glisten  down 

Upon  yon  streamlet  clear, 
And  shine  upon  the  awful  deep, 

That  rolls  its  billows  near. 
Anil  Frederic — God  did  make  it  all— 

And  yonder  little  bird. 
And  glorious  sun,  and  earth,  and  sea. 

Exist  but  by  his  word. 
Th'-n  conic  and  fold  thy  willing  hands, 

Let  no  wild  thoughts  intrude, 
Cut  thank  thy  God  for  all  his  good. 

In  cheerful  gratitude. 
And  ne'er  again,  my  darling  hoy. 

Indulge  in  foolish  play, 
And  break  upon  the  sacred  Colin 

Of  God's  own  Sabbath  day.        [Ladiet1  Jklagasme. 
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SAEBATIV] 


AFFECTING  DEATH  OF  A  YOUNG  OFFICER. 
One  of  die  recent  English  publications  furnishes  us  with  the 
touching  narrative  annexed.  Its  simple  language  gives  one  of 
the  most  striking  representations  of  the  horrors  of  Hydrophobia 
that  we  have  any  where  met  with ;  and  if  the  impression  on  any 
mind,  shall  be  an  inducement  to  avoid  exposure,  in  most  cases 
needless,  to  one  of  the  direst  maladies  that  afflict  humanity,  the 
tale  will  not  have  been  told  in  Tain. — Atlas. 

About  three  months   ago,  a  large  French  dog, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  officers,  was  observed  to 
grow  uncommonly  surly,  and   attempted  to  bite  at 
every  dog  he  met  in  the  streets :  this  change  of  tem- 
per in  the  animal  was  attributed  by  his  master  (who 
was  very  fond  of  him)  to  his  having  eaten  a  quanti- 
ty of  meat  which  had  been  given  to  him  highly  sea- 
soned   with    pepper,   &c.     However,  towards   the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  change  in  the  an- 
imal was  perceived,    he  became  at  intervals   quite 
outrageous,  and  bit  his  master  and  two    more  offi- 
cers who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  :  notwithstand- 
ing, his  master  was  inclined   to  think  it   was  done 
more  in  rude  play  than  any  thing  else;  consequent- 
ly, no   measure    was  taken    to   secure  him.     That 
evening  I  saw  the   dog,  and   thought  him  uncom- 
monly ruffled  ;  when  I  attempted  to  caress  him,  and 
was  patting  him  on  the  back,  he  turned  at   me,  and 
savagely  growled,   although   he  used   to  know   me 
well.     The  next  day  he  was  more  violent,   and  fu- 
riously bit  at  several  dogs  who  crossed  his  way ;  still, 
unfortunately,  no  measure  was  taken  to  secure  him, 
his  master   supposing  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
him.     On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  the  dog 
was  lying  in   his  master's  room  perfectly   tranquil, 
when  this  unfortunate  young  man,  (who   has  fallen 
the  victim)  entered  ;  he  remained   in  it  some  time 
before  the  dog  took,  any  notice  of  him ;  however, 
-_he  suddenly  made  a  spring  at  him,  seized   him  by 
the  shoulder,   and   pulled  him  to  the  ground,  and 
tore  the  arm  down  to  the  shoulder,  and  was  with 
difficulty  taken  off  him.     A  sergeant  of  the  regi- 
ment happened    to  enter  the  room   on  duty,  about 
this  time,  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  tore 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flesh;  he  bit  al- 
so two  soldiers,   one  by  the  nose  and  the  other  on 
the  hand.     Still  the  animal  was  suffered  to  be  at 
large,  and  even  slept   in  his  master's   room    by  his 
bed-side,  and  licked  his  face  repeatedly.     The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  master  of  the  dog  began  to  feel 
some  alarm,  and  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  look 
at  him.  I  advised  him  to  have  him  shot;  he  agreed. 
As  we  were  going  to  the  spot  where  he  lay,  he  bolt- 
ed up,  snapping  at  every  thing  which  came  in  his 
way.     He  passed  close  by  me  ;  I   called  him,  but 
he  did  not  notice  me.     He  ran  through  the  streets 
of  Dublin  ;  bit  a  number  of  dogs,  and  a  child  :  he 
attempted  to  seize  a   man,  who  fortunately  had  a 
hammer  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  struck  him  on 
the  head  and    killed  him. — The  tongue  of  the  dog 
was  immediately  cut  out  on  the  spot  by  a  physician, 
who  on  examination  pronounced  the  animal  to  have 
been  in  an  advanced  state  of  hydrophobia.     None 
of  the  officers  or  soldiers  who  had  been  bitten  knew 
the  decision  of  the  physician  ;  nor  did  they  know 
of  any  ill  effects  having  arisen  to  those  who  had 
.  been  bitten.     However,   the  child  died  ;  and  three 
dogs  which  had  been  bitten  died  in  about  six  weeks, 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  hydrophobia.     All  this  was 
kept  secret,  therefore  no  cause  of  alarm   from  re- 
port could  have  excited    hydrophobic   feelings  in 
the  unfortunate  young  man  who  has  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice ;  on  the  contrary,   he  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
applied  for  leave  of  absence  logo  and  see  his  friends 
in  Worcestershire,  as  he   had  some  intentions  of 


being   married.     He    obtained   leave,  thinking  it 
might  divert  his  attention,  and  he  left  us  with  the 
same  flow  of  spirits.     During  his  absence,  all  was 
forgotten ;   and  those  remaining  who  had  suffered, 
(though  not  quite  so  severely, )recovered  their  cheer- 
ful habits.     The  period  of  leave  granted  to  my  poor 
friend  having  expired,  he  set  out  from  his  father's 
house  a  few  days  ago,  in  perfect  health  to  join  his 
regiment.     (This  he  told  me  a  few  hours  before  he 
died.)     When  he  got  to  Birmingham,   he   said  he 
had  a  curious  taste  in  his  mouth,  which  made  him 
not  relish  his  breakfast  as  usual.     However,  it  gave 
him  no  alarm,  nor  did  he  again  think  of  it  till  he 
got  to  Shrewsbury,  when  he  found  he  had  a  great 
disrelish  to  both  eatables  and  drinkables  when  put 
before  him,  although  he  felt   an   inclination  to  eat 
and  drink  when  not  before  him.     He  could  not  ac- 
count for  this,  but  observed  he  felt  no  alarm,  until 
he  called  for  porter,  feeling  thirsty.       When  it  was 
brought,  he  put  it  to  his  mouth,  but  the  moment  he 
toot  a  mouthful,  he  dashed  the  glass  from  his  lips, 
and  spit   the   porter  over  the  table,  and  I  believe 
the  passengers  rose  up  and  said  he  was  mad. — This 
extraordinary  feeling,  of  not  being  able  to  eat  and 
drink,  though  he  wished  to  do  so,  caused  him  some 
uneasiness,  though  he  was  willing  to  believe  it  was 
the  effect  of  a  sore  throat,  and  comforted  himself 
under  this  idea.     He  proceeded    by   the   coach  to 
Holy-head,  ruminating  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
this  sensation,  when    the    coach    passed    a   small 
lake  of  water,  the  surface  of  which  being  ruffled  by 
the  wind,    he  immediately  shuddered  at  the  sight, 
and  with   a  kind  of  horror  he  could  not  describe, 
hid  his  face  with  his  hands  : — for  the  first  time,  the 
dreadful  idea  of  hydrophobia  struck  him. — When 
he  arrived  at  Holy-head,  he  wished  to  wash   before 
dinner,  and  called  for  water;  when  it  was  brought 
to  him,  and  in  the  act  of  putting  it  towards  his  face, 
he  screamed  violently,  threw  the  water   about  the 
room,  and  was  convulsed  for  some    time:  the   ser- 
vant left  the  room  alarmed.     He  then  tried  to  clean 
his  teeth,  but  could  not  get  the  brush  into  his  mouth, 
on  account  of  the  water  remaining  upon   it.     The 
packet  by  this  time   was  ready  to  sail,  and  he  em- 
barked.    Poor  fellow !  while   he   was  relalino-  his 
sad  tale  to  me,  we  were  sitting  together  by  the  fire- 
side, he  having  just  landed  from  Holy-head,  which 
place  he  sailed  from  the  night  before;  consequent- 
ly, this  was  the  third  day  only  since  his  attack  at 
Shrewsbury.     He   had  then  been    on  shore   about 
two  hours,  and  had  ordered  a  coach,  and  drove  up 
lo  the  royal  barracks.     Before  he  began  to  tell  me, 
on  his  arrival,  of  the  symptoms  he  had  experienced 
on  his  journey,  he  greeted  me  on  our  first  meeting 
with,  "  How  are  you,  my  dear  fellow?     Here  I  am 
at  last,  returned,  but  I  fear  with  hydrophobia!"     I 
affected  to  laugh  at  it,  but  was  much  shocked,  and 
replied,    it   could   only  be  imaginary  :  he  said,  it 
could  not   be   so,    for  he   thought  he  should  have 
died  coming  on  shore,  in  the  boat;  he  was  so  much 
affected  at  the  sight  of  the  water,  that   they  were 
obliged  to  cover  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not  see 
it.     He  also  observed,  that  if  he  had  remained  on 
board   one  day  longer,   he  felt  convinced  that  he 
should  have  died  mad.     I  was  still  inclined  to  think' 
there  might  be   a  good  deal  of  imagination  in  my 
friend,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  lo  believe 
so;  although  I  cannot  describe  the  poignancy  of 
my  feelings,  at  hearing  him  relate  what  he  suffered 
at  intervals  since  he  left  Shrewsbury.  In  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  some.dogs   began   to  bark  in 
the  barrack-yard  :  he  sprang  up  suddenly  from  his 
chair,  looking  over  my  shoulder,  and  said  in  a  hur- 
ried manner,  "Dogs!"     If  I  were  to  live  a  thous- 
and years,  I  should   never   forget    that   moment; 
something  struck  me  so  forcibly  that  the  poor  suf- 


I  ferer  would  die,  that  I  was  afraid  to  meet  his  eyes, 
fearing  he  might  discern  signs  of  alarm  in  me 
from  emotion.  He  was  in  the  act  of  peeling  an 
orange,  which  we  had  persuaded  him  to  try  to  eat, 
as  he  had  taken  nothing  since  he-  rejected  the  por- 
ter at  Shrewsbury.  When  he  had  taken  off  the 
rind,  he  put  a  small  piece  into  his  mouth  ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  felt  the  liquid,  he  became  greatly  con- 
vulsed, spit  out  the  orange,  and  gave  an  inward 
scream.  When  he  recovered  himself,  he  burst  in- 
to a  lit  of  laughter,  and  said,  "  There  !  was  not  that 
like  the  bark  of  a  dog?"  A  physician  arrived 
soon  after,  who  is  eminent  in  Dublin.  As  soon 
as  he  entered  the  room,  the  poor  fellow  apologised 
to  him  for  having  given  him  the  trouble  to  come,  as 
he  thought  he  had  symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  but 
believed  it  was  only  the  effect  of  a  sore  throat, 
therefore  would  give  him  no  further  trouble.  He 
appeared  to  catch  at  any  thing  which  might  give 
hopes  of  life.  We  were  very  anxious  lo  learn  ihe 
decision  of  the  physician,  on  his  leaving  the  room  : 
upon  inquiry,  he  pronounced  his  death  to  be  inevit- 
able. It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  stale  of  our 
minds  on  receiving  this  melancholy  news: — to 
know  that  our  brother  officer,  with  whom  we  were 
conversing,  to  all  external  appearance  in  perfect 
health  and  apparent  spirits,  was- to  be  numbered 
with  the  dead  in  a  few  hours,  was  deeply  distressing. 
The  doctor  added,  that  he  was  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  hydrophobia,  that  bleeding  him  copiously, 
in  order  that  he  might  die  easy,  was  the  only  thing 
that  could  now  be  done  for  him.  I  remained  with 
him  some  time,  conversing  about  various  things, 
(though  completely  forced  on  my  part,)  as  his  spi- 
rits remained  good.  On  leaving  him,  I  asked  him 
when  he  intended  to  dine  at  the  mess;  he  replied, 
he  could  not  dine  with  us  that  day,  but  he  thought 
he  should  be  able  to  do  so  in  a  day  or  two,  when  his 
sore  throat  was  better.  After  he  was  bled  he  felt 
relieved,  thought  he  should  sleep  well,  and  hoped 
to  be  able  to  drink  water  by  the  next  morning. 
Some  time  after,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  he 
appeared  at  intervals  rather  wild  and  confused, 
and  told  an  officer  to  get  out  of  his  way,  or  he 
would  bite  him.  Afterwards,  he  became  more  tran- 
quil, and  sent  his  compliments  to  one  of  the  married 
ladies  of  the  regiment  for  a  prayer-book.  About 
midnight  he  became  very  violent,  so  that  three 
men  could  scarcely  hold  him  :  he'  afterwards  recov- 
ered a  little,  and  fell  into  a  kind  of  slumber,  which 
was  disturbed-  by  his  springing  up  now  and  then, 
crying  out,  "Do  you  hear  the  dogs?"  in  a  quick 
and  hurried  voice:  he  also  imagined  at  times  that 
he  barked  like  a  dog.  He  requested  he  might  be 
left  alone,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his 
servant  only  remaining  in  the  room,  when,  in  a- 
bout  ten  minutes,  he  looked  up  to  the  man,  quite 
calm  and  collected,  and  said,  "  he  regretted  that 
his  mother  and  sisters  were  not  with  him."  He 
then  prayed  a  short  time,  turned  himself  round, 
burying  his  face  in  the  pillow,  and  expired  without 
a  groan. — Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  one  of 
the  finest  young  men  in   his  majesty's  service. 


THE      NURSERY. 


From  the   Juvenile   Miscellany. 
SELFISH    SPORTS. 

Emily  Charlton  was  between  nine  and  ten  years 
of  age.  She  was  a  very  good  child,  but  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  she  was  entirely  free  from 
faults ;  though  she  often  did  what  was  foolish 
rather  than  wrong.  She  was  very  timid,  and  we 
shall  see  how  silly  this  made  her  appear.  Anion" 
other  things,  she  was  exceedingly  afraid  in  the 
dark.      Many  children  may  think  this  almost  im- 
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possible,  and  wonder  that  any  one  should  be  so  fool- 
ish a5  to  be  afraid  of  nothing;  for  what  is  the  dark 
but  the  absence  of  light  ?  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, as  unwise  as  Emily,  and  they  perhaps  will 
learn  a  lesson   from  this  story. 

E.nily's  cousin,  Louisa  Vernon,  was  making  her 
a  visit ;  she  was  two  years  older  than  Emily,  and 
ought  consequently  to  have  been  much  wiser ;  but 
this  was  not  the  case.  Without  intending  wrong, 
she  was  often  betrayed  into  it  by  thoughtlessness. 
Front  this  cause,  she  would  sometimes  teaze  Emi- 
ly merely  for  her  own  amusement;  at  others  she 
treated  her  with  kindness,'  and  Emily,  who  was 
sweet  tempered,  never  mentioned  to  her  mother 
any  of  her  little  difficulties  with  her  cousin. 

Children  may  suppose  that  leazing  docs  little 
harm.  It,  however,  often  produces  evils  of  whicf) 
they  are  not  aware.  It  is  extremely  hurtful  to  the 
temper,  by  occasioning  a  constant  fretfulness. 
Boys,  especially,  consider  this  one  of  their  chief 
privileges,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  their  poor 
sisters;  hut  they  would  do  well,  not  to  indulge 
themselves  in  that  which  renders  them  quite  as  dis- 
agreeable, as  faults  which  result  from  decidedly  bad 
feelings. 

Whenever  Emily's  mother  perceived  any  differ- 
ence between  the  two  girls,  and  asked  the  occa- 
sion of  it,  Louisa  would  answer,  "  I  was  only  teaz- 
ing  her  a  little,  ma'am."  Her  aunt  not  suspecting 
the  extent  to  which  she  carried  it,  contented  her- 
self with  simply  requesting  her  to  desist  from  a 
foolish  habit.  Now  although  Louisa  was  fond  of 
her  aunt,  and  liked  to  please,  she  could  not  always 
command  herself  sufficiently  to  refrain  from  her 
favorite  sports,  of  which,  in  various  ways,  Emily 
was  the  victim.  Sometimes  she  would  adroitly 
hide  an  interesting  book,  or  when  Emily  was  read- 
ing intently,  would  suddenly  obscure  the  page;  at 
others,  she  would  oppose  her  passage  down  the 
stairs,  or  prevent  the  opening  of  a  door,  or  drawer, 
with  a  hundred  similar  little  devices.  By  degrees, 
she  ventured  on  bolder  flights  of  mischief,  to 
which  she  was  excited  upon  observing  the  effect 
she  had  produced  on  Emily,  by  the  relation  of  a 
frightful  story. 

"  Do,"  said  the  poor  child,  "  do  Louisa,  go  up  to 
bed   with  me,  to-night." 

"  Why,  you  always  go  alone,"  replied  Louisa, 
"on  other  nights;  why  not  now?" 

"So  I  do,"  answered  Emily,  "  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  of  that  dreadful  story  you  have  just  told 
me." 

Louisa  complied  with  her  request,  but  it  was  only 
to  inflict  new  terrors. 

"  Ah,  now,"  thought  she,  "I  can  play  her  some 
fine   tricks !" 

She  resolved  to  give  her  a  fright,  therefore,  that 
very  night.  "  For  surely,"  said  she,  "  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  it;  it  is  only  for  a  little  play."  So 
after  the  candle  was  extinguished,  Louisa  crept 
softly  under  Emily's  bed,  and  gently  raised  it  up 
and  down.  At  first  the  motion  was  hardly  perceiv- 
ed by  the  little  girl ;  but  after  a  short  time  she  ob- 
served it,  thought  it  very  strange,  and  immediately 
concluding  there  must  be  some  one  concealed 
there  for  bad  purposes,  was  sadly  terrified.  She 
did  not  dare  to  move;  still  the  motion  continued  ; 
till  at  length  no  longer  able  to  bear  it,  she  began 
to  cry.  Louisa  upon  hearing  her,  came  from  her 
hiding  place. 

"  It  is  only  I,  Emily,"  said  she. 

"  Oh  dear !"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  how  could  you 
frighten  me  so  ?  Don't  ever  do  so  again.  I'm 
sure  you  would'nt,  if  you  knew  how  it  made  me 
feel." 

Louisa  was  sorry  for  what  she  had  done,  and  half 
determined  not  to  err  again  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  her  good  resolutions  gave  way  to  every  oppor- 
tunity, which  occurred  for  the  indulgence  of  her 
■'fun."  If  Emily  was  going  upstairs  in  the  dark, 
ixmisa  was  at  her  post  to  rush  suddenly  out  upon 
ber;  and  by  a  repetition  of  terrifying  stories,  she 
so  wrought  on  her,  that  at  length  the  poor  child 
scarcely  dared  to  step  out  of  the  parlour  in  the 
evening. 

One  night  she  was  told  to  go  up  stairs  for  a  book. 


"  You  will  want  no  lamp,  my  dear,"  said  her  moth- 
er, "  there  is  a  lire  in  the  room,  which  will  afford 
you  sufficient  light."  Emily  obeyed  ;  she  did  not 
like  to  object,  knowing  how  silly  she  should  appear. 
She  went  trembling,  however,  and  so  frightened  that 
she  could  scarcely  breathe.  No  sooner  had  she  en- 
tered the  room,  than  she  beheld  a  strange  and 
frightful  figure  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  She 
flew  down  stairs,  not  daring  to  look  behind  her,  lest 
she  should  see  the  apparition  following.  When  she 
reached  the  parlour,  her  mother  inquired  if  she  had 
found  the  book. 

"  Oh  mamma,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  was  so  fright- 
ened that  1  could  not  stay  to  look  for  it;  there  is 
certainly  something  in  your  room  :  do  come  and 
see  for  yourself." 

Her  mother  and  Louisa  both  rose,  and  Emily 
followed   them. 

"  Well,  Emily,"  asked  Mrs.  Charlton,  on  reach- 
ing the  door,  "  what  do  you  mean?  I  see  nothing 
here." 

"  There!  there!  mamma,"  replied  she,  standing 
at  some  distance  from  them,  and  pointing  to  the 
bed,  at  which  she  had  before  merely  glanced.  But 
as  she  had  by  this  time  partly  recovered  from  her 
fright,  being  no  longer  alone,  she  approached  near- 
er, and  the  outline  of  the  figure  gradually  vanish- 
ing, she  found  that  the  object  of  her  fears  was  no 
more  than  some  clothes  and  a  hat  carelessly  thrown 
over  the  bed-post,  which  to  her  terrified  imagina- 
tion, had  assumed  a  vague  and  frightful  form. 

Louisa  at  this  discovery  bursting  into  a  laugh, 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  you  must  have  taken  great 
pains,  Emily,  to  conjure  any  thing  dreadful  out  of 
these;  I  should  not  have  thought  even  you  could 
have  been  so  foolish." 

Her  aunt,  however,  did  not  join  in  her  mirth; 
but  telling  Louisa  to  return  to  the  parlour,  she  in- 
quired more  particularly  into  the  cause  of  Emi- 
ly's alarm. 

Ashamed  at  having  so  exposed  herself,  she  only 
answered,  "  I  could  not  help  it,  mamma." 

"Could  not  help  it!  why  surely  you  are  not  a 
coward  ;  1  never  should  have  suspected  such  folly 
in  you  !" 

Emily  hung  her  head  in  silence,  which  her  mo- 
ther well  knew  how  to  interpret. 

"  Have  you  not  become  so  lately  V 

"  Yes,  mamma." 

"  And  what  has  occasioned  your  fears?  do  you 
feel  afraid  now  ?  we  are  now  in  a,  dark  room." 

"  No  mamma,  I  am  not  afraid  now,  because  you 
are  with  tne." 

"But  I  can  afford  you  no  protection;  whatever 
could  harm  you,  might  do  the  same  to  me.  You 
have  not  yet  told  me,  Emily,  what  has  created  your 
fears.  If  any  one  can  have  purposely  alarmed  you, 
I  shall  certainly  permit  it  no  longer  ;  you  have  only 
to  tell  me  who  this  is,  and  I  shall  take  proper  mea- 
sures to  put  an  end  to  it." 

"  Why  mamma,"  replied  Emily,  "  I  believe  I 
should  not  have  told  you  about  it,  if  you  had  not 
said  this  to  me  ;  for  I  know  you  would  be  displeas- 
ed with  Louisa.  She  is  always  doing  something  to 
frighten  me;  and  it  is  this  which  has  made  me  so 
timid,  for  1  was  not  so  before  she  came  here." 

"  I  am  very  glad,"  replied  her  mother,  "that 
you  have  given  me  this  explanation.  Now  I  shall 
know  how  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  things. 
But  listen  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  willing 
to  try  to  conquer  your  foolish  feelings.  You  are 
exposed  to  no  greater  danger  in  the  night,  than  in 
the  day,  except  that  of  hurting  yourself.  You 
should  always  walk  slowly,  and  carefully,  in  a  dark 
room,  lest  you  should  stumble.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  injury,  is  to  place  your  arm  horizontally  at 
a  little  distance  before  your  forehead.  In  that  way, 
your  head,  on  which  a  blow  is  most  dangerous, 
is  guarded.  It  is  very  proper  to  take  precautions 
of  this  kind,  but  those  fears  from  which  you  have 
suffered,  have  no  foundation.  As  to  ghosts,  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  believe  in  them!" 

"  No  mamma,"  replied  Emily,  "  I  do  not  believe 
in  them,  when  I  think;  though  I  am  foolish  enough 
to  feel  afraid  of  these  sometimes." 

Believe  tue,  Emily,  these  feelings  can  never  be 


conquered,  but  by  your  own  resolution,  and  by  the 
reflection,  that  the  eye  of  God  beholds  you,  and 
that  his  protection  is  extended  over  you  at  all  times. 
Think  too,  how  ridiculous  your  timidity  would  ap- 
pear to  your  brother  Charles.  He  is  soon  coming 
home,  and  do  not  let  him  perceive  anything  of  this 
kind." 

"Oh  mamma,"  exclaimed  Emily,  "I  would  not 
have  him  know  it,  for  the  world  !  he  would  do  no- 
thing but  laugh  at  me." 

"  Then,  my  dear,  you  must  endeavor  immediately 
to  effect  your  cure." 

"  Mamma,"  said  she,  "  I  know  that  I  have  been 
very  silly;  and  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  go 
to  bed  to-night,  without  any  lamp.  When  I  am 
up  stairs,  I  will  try  to  think  of  something  pleasant." 

Her  mother  kissed  her,  and  thanked  her  for  this 
effort.  Nor  did  her  resolution  end  with  a  single 
exertion.     She  persevered  in  so  good  a  beginning. 

Mrs.  Charlton  one  evening,  entering  a  dark  room, 
was  surprised  to  find  Emily  sealed  there,  apparant- 
ly  much  at  her  ease. 

"  What  fancy  can  this  be  1"  exclaimed  her 
mother. 

"  I  thought,  mamma,"  replied  she,  "  that  this  was 
the  best  way  to  overcome  my  fears." 

"That's  a  brave  girl  !"  said  her  mother;  "now 
come  out,  my  dear,  and  trust  your  resolution." 

Mrs.  Charlton  having  exposed  to  Louisa  the  dan- 
ger of  her  conduct,  concluded  by  telling  her  that 
if  she  observed  a  continuance  of  it,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  treat  her  with  severity.  Louisa  was 
ingenuous;  she  frankly  confessed  her  regret  for 
the  mischief  she  had  occasioned,  and  promised 
amendment. 

A  short  time  after  this,  Emily's  brother  Charles, 
two  or  three  years  older  than  herself,  returned  home 
to  pass  the  holidays,  and  Emily  and  her  mother  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  make  him  happy.  He 
was  very  fond  of  Emily,  and  his  vacations  were  al- 
ways his  jubilee. 

One  evening,  several  of  his  young  friends  were 
assembled  to  welcome  him.  After  having  amused 
themselves  with  a  variety  of  games  until  a  late  hour, 
as  Charles  was  eagerly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  his  friend  Frank  Rey,  he  turned  suddenly 
round  to  his  sister. 

"  Emily,"  said  he,  "  Won't  you  run  up  stairs 
quickly,  and  bring  me  my  new  microscope,  that  I 
may  convince  Frank  about  the  fly's  wing?" 

"  Where  is  it  1"  asked  Emily. 

"  I  left  it  in  the  front  room,  in  the  third  story." 

At  the  thought  of  going  to  so  remote  a  part  of 
the  house,  Emily's  former  fears  were  somewhat 
renewed. 

"  Candle  light  will  not  show  it  well,  Charles," 
said  she  hesitatingly,  "  but — never  mind — I'll  go." 

When  she  had  found  the  microscope,  and  was 
with  a  hurried  step  returning,  glad  that  her  task 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  she  was  startled  by  a  moan- 
ing sound  in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  loneli- 
ness of  the  place  added  to  her  fears,  and  her  first 
impulse  was  to  retreat  as  fast  as  possible ;  "  but 
no  I"  thought  she,  summoning  all  her  resolution, 
"  I  will  find  out  what  this  moans  ;  it  will  be  a  good 
lesson  for  me." 

Placing  the  miscroscope  in  safety,  she  advanced 
and  listened.  The  noise  increased,  but  determin- 
ed not  to  be  overcome,  she  pushed  open  the  door. 
Upon  entering,  she  perceived  Hannah,  a  little  ser- 
vant girl,  lying  on  the  bed.  Her  face  was  distort- 
ed, and  it  was  evident  that  the  groans  proceeded 
from  her.  Emily  approached,  but  the  child  seem- 
ed insensible.  Unable  to  relieve  her,  she  hastened 
to  her  mother. 

"  Ah,"  thought  she,  as  she  passed  swiftly  down 
stairs,  "  how  glad  I  am  that  I  went  in  !  Hannah 
might  have  suffered  there  all  night  without  being 
heard." 

Her  mother  immediately  ascended,  followed  by 
Emily  and  Louisa,  whose  embarrassed  counte- 
nance, excited  her  aunt's  suspicions.  When  they 
entered  the  room,  they  found  the  child  in  strong 
convulsions,  at  the  sight  of  which,  Louisa,  in 
great  dismay,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  my  fault  I  It  is 
my  fault!" 
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Having  been  restrained  by  her  aunt's  commands, 
she  had  forborne  to  harrass  Emily;  but  unwilling 
to  deny  herself  her  favorite  amusement,  had  substi- 
tuted Hannah,  a  little  colored  girl,  as  the  but  of 
her  wit.  Her  usual  devices  had  been  played  off 
upon  her  without  much  effect,  but  on  this  occasion, 
she  had  as  she  imagined,  exercised  great  originali- 
ty. The  preceding  evening,  Charles  had  been 
exhibiting  his  recently  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  phosphorus.  She  soon  perceived  to  what 
good  account  she  could  turn  it;  and  having  secret- 
ly possessed  herself  of  a  piece,  had  drawn  on  the 
wall  of  the  room  in  which  Hannah  slept,  a  hideous 
face.  As  soon  as  the  child's  light  was  extinguish- 
ed, this  object  presented  itself  to  her  eyes ;  and  the 
terror  thus  excited,  reduced  her  to  the  condition  in 
which  Emily  had  found  her. 

"Oh,  do  not  let  me  see  her,  aunt,"  continued 
Louisa,  after  having  explained  the  circumstance, 
"  but  pray  try  to  cure  her." 

This  they  were  already  endeavoring  to  do,  by  all 
the  usual  restoratives,  but  their  success  was  for  a 
long  time  doubtful ;  whtle  Louisa,  her  face  covered, 
sobbed  aloud  at  the  consequences  of  her  folly.  At 
last  they  succeeded  in  opening  Hannah's  closely 
pressed  teeth  ;  her  hands  relapsed  their  gripe,  her 
rigid  muscles  softened,  and  she  fell  into  tranquil 
sleep.  Mrs.  Charlton  then  bringing  Louisa  to  the 
bed-side,  endeavored  to  impress  on  her  mind  a 
sense  of  her  misconduct.  Her  repentant  tears  fell 
fast,  and  she  solemnly  pledged  herself  to  renounce 
these  absurd  and  pernicious  habits. 

"  But  do  not  you  suppose,  aunt,"  asked  she  anxi- 
ously, "  that  Hannah  will  be  just  as  well  as  ever  to- 
morrow J" 

"1  hope  so  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Charlton,  "but 
there  is  one  reflection  which  does  not  occur  to  you  : 
she  may  he  liable  to  returns  of  these  dreadful  fits. 
This  is  often  the  case  after  great  excitement  from 
terror  or  distress  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  habit 
is  so  fixed,  that  the  slightest  agitation  will  cause  a 
recurrence  of  them,  until  the  subject  is  reduced  to 
imbecility." 

"  Oh,"  said  Louisa,  "  I  cannot  bear  this  terrible 
thought,  that  I  am  perhaps  to  be  the  cause  of  such 
a  misfortune  ;  I  cannot,  indeed  I  cannot !"  said  she, 
her  tears  again  bursting  forth. 

"  But  you  must,"  said  her  aunt  emphatically  ; 
"  that  is  your  punishment,  from  which  you  cannot 
escape.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  your 
fault,  and  you  must  own  its  justice.  Should  such 
be  the  case,  Hannah,  much  as  she  would  deserve 
pity,  would  be  scarcely  more  a  sufferer  than  your- 
self. Selfish  sport  does,  and  should  recoil  on  its 
deviser."  C.  D. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

[From  the  13th  Report  of  the  Asylum  tor  the  instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Domh  Persons  at  Hartford,  Ct.  just  published,  we  copy 
the  following  specimens  of  composition  : — ] 
Byayoung  Lady  18  years  old;  under  instructions  1-2  years. 
ABOUT  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 
About  twelve  years  ago,  there  was  no  school  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  many  ignorant  pupils,  they  have  not  learned 
any  thing  about  the  creation  of  the  world.  By  and 
by  Rev.  Mr.  G.  visited  Dr.  C.  who  had  a  deaf  and 
dumb  daughter.  He  was  much  interested  with  her. 
He  wished  to  teach  her,  but  he  did  not  know  how 
to  instruct  her.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  in  Hart- 
ford proposed  to  Mr.  G.  to  go  into  England,  to  learn 
signs.  So  they  gave  much  money  to  him  for  his 
voyage  and  board.  Therefore  he  determined  to  go 
there.  When  he  landed  in  England  he  entered 
into  the  Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  teach- 
ers there  were  unwilling  to  teach  him  signs.  He 
left  England  for  France.  Mr.  Sicard  was  well 
pleased  to  receive  him  into  the  Asylum.  He  was 
permitted  to  learn  signs.  He  staid  in  France  about 
one  year.  He  wished  to  return  with  Mr.  C.  He 
obtained  permission  of  Mr.  Sicard  to  let  Mr.  C  go 
with  him  to  this  country,  to  instruct  the  unfortu- 
nate persons  here.  Some  time  after,  they  departed 
from   their   friends  and   landed   in   the  Country. 


They  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  beg  money  for  the 
ignorant  persons  throughout  the  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Many  of  the  people  generously  gave  much 
money  to  them.  But  some  doubted  whether  they  could 
teach  the  deaf  and  dumb.  There  was  now  a  new 
Asylum  for  them  which  had  been  built.  Some  of 
the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  were  allowed  in  it  and 
learned  to  write.  Now  there  are  many  pupils  in 
the  Asylum  at  Hartford.  Indeed  how  happy  are 
they  to  learn  to  understand  and  know  God  !  How 
should  they  be  grateful  to  Him  for  his  charity  and 
lovingkindness. 


By  a  Lad  16  years  old;  under  instruction  5  years. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  MY  JOURNEY  TO  BOSTON. 

The  secretary  of  Massachusetts  wished  to  see 
the  exhibition  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  because  he 
probably  believed  the  good  and  rapid  improvement 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  With  such  views  he  com- 
municated to  Mr.  G.  the  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum.  So  Mr.  G.  conversed  with  the  Directors 
about  the  exhibition,  and  they  concluded  to  permit 
two  pupils  to  make  a  journey  to  Boston. 

One  deaf  and  dumb  man,  the  teacher  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  myself  left  here  at  2  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  on  the  12th  of  January,  1829.  I  was 
very  happy  to  talk  about  the  stories  in  the  stage, 
and  we  arrived  in  the  village  of  Coventry  in  Con- 
necticut. I  lodged  in  the  tavern ;  I  comfortably 
warmed  myself  by  fire,  because  it  was  very  cold, 
and  then  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  for  night.  The 
stage-driver  awoke  me  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
1  immediately  dressed  myself,  and  then  I  entered 
into  the  stage.  The  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  but 
the  cloud  was  scarcely  covered  over  the  sky.  I 
stopped  in  the  inn ;  and  afterwards  I  travelled 
through  the  villages,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  which  was  filled 
of  many  pine  trees,  stones  and  a  few  iarge  rocks. 
The  trees  were  filled  of  frost  and  icicles,  which  at- 
tacked the  stage.  I  arrived  at  Dedham,  Mass. 
which  was  very  romantic  and  beautiful,  and  I  was 
much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  this  town, 
where  Fisher  Ames  was  born.  I  arrived  in  Boston 
at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening;  I  entered  Mr.  Earl's 
Hotel,  where  many  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  lodged.  I  met  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he 
was  kind  to  me,  and  often  shook  my  hand  with  great 
pleasure. 

My  mother  was  ignorant  of  my  coming  to  this 
city,  but  she  was  suddenly  surprised  to  see  me.  I 
told  her  that  I  wished  her  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
and  she  said  she  would  attend  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  G.  Mr.  S.  and  myself  went  to  visit  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Mass.  and  the  Secretary  of  Mass. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  Legislature  assem- 
bled in  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  attend  the 
exhibition,  and  Mr.  G.  posted  me  and  Mr.  S.  on  the 
stage  near  the  black  board  in  the  front  of  the  Leg- 
islature. Mr.  G.  first  delivered  an  address,  and 
then  he  made  signs,  and  then  I  wrote  on  the  black 
board.  At  these  circumstances  the  Legislature  was 
highly  gratified  to  attend  the  exhibition,  and  they 
conversed  about  the  good  improvement  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  citizens  of  Boston 
had  the  strongest  desire  to  attend  the  exhibition, 
because  they  have  never  seen  it.  There  was  a 
great  people  in  Mr.  Malcom's  church  in  Federal 
street.  I  attended  Mr.  G's.  signs,  while  he  made 
them,  and  then  I  wrote  on  the  black  board.  The 
exhibition  was  exceedingly  attractive  to  the  people. 

I  visited  my  friends,  who  talked  about  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  they  believed  that  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  improvement. 

I  was  much  delighted  to  talk  with  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  every  evening,  when  they  were 
in  Earl's  Hotel.  They  often  asked  me  many  ques- 
tions. 


RELIGION. 


HOW    OLD  ARE  YOU. 

Some  children  of  my  acquaintance  are  very  fond 
of  asking  people  their  age ;  and  you  often  hear 


them,  when  in  the  company  of  other  children,  or 
even  of  grown  up  persons,  inquiring,  "  How  old  are 
you  ?"  Now  I  will  tell  such  curious  little  boys  and 
girls  a  tale.  "  A  Persian  Emperor,  it  is  said,  when 
bunting  one  day,  saw  an  old  man  planting  a  wal- 
nut-tree; and,  going  up  to  him,  asked  him  his  age. 
The  peasant  replied,  '  I  am  four  years  old.'  The 
Emperor  reproved  him  for  returning  such  an  an- 
swer; but  what  defence  did  the  old  man  make? 
'  You  condemn  me,'  said,  '  without  cause  :  I  con- 
sider what  I  say  ;  for  wise  people  do  not  reckon 
that  to  be  time  which  has  been  spent  in  sin  and  folly. 
I  therefore  consider  that  my  real  age,  which  has 
been  spent  in  serving  God,  and  doing  my  duty  to 
my  fellow-creatures.'  "  What  thiukyou  of  the  old 
man's  reply  ?  Is  not  the  end  for  which  life  is  giv- 
en, to  prepare  for  eternity  ?  And  is  not  that  time 
only  to  be  reckoned  as  real  life,  which  is  spent  in 
so  doing? 

And  now,  my  reader,  ask  yourself  the  question, 
"  How  old  are  you  ?"  I  do  not  mean  merely  how 
many  years  have  you  lived  in  the  world,  but  how 
much  of  your  time  has  been  spent  in  serving  God  ? 
And  what  have  you  done  to  promote  the  good  of 
others?  If  you  judge  of  your  age  in  this  way, 
though  you  have  lived  ten  or  twelve  years,  yet,  per- 
haps, you  may  not  be  more  than  one  or  two  years 
old.  The  opportunity,  however,  may  still  be  yours. 
With  old  sinners,  time  is  gone  by,  and  the  space  left 
is  certainly  short.  Yours  may  be  short  also :  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  ;  and  your  wisdom  will  be  to 
remember  now  your  Creator  iu  the  days  of  your 
youth.  [  Youth's  Friend. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


For  the  Youth's  Comparson. 
THE  PLEASURES   OF  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

How  few  children  in  this  country  would  neglect 
the  privilege  of  attending  a  Sabbath  school,  even 
tho'  they  might  have  to  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, if  they  knew  the  happiness  it  is  the  means 
of  producing.  What  can  look  more  beautiful,  or 
be  more  heart  cheering,  than  to  see  children,  with 
smiling  and  cheerful  countenances,  silently  collect- 
ing to  recite  portions  from  that  Book,  which  is  our 
most  valuable  treasure,  and  iu  which  the  road  to 
happiness — eternal  happiness  is  plainly  marked 
down.  And  then,  to  see  them  all  kneeling  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  while  the  Superintendant  or  a  tea- 
cher leads  so  fervently  in  prayer  for  them, — the  low 
murmur  of  the  recitations — and  the  instructions 
and  earnest  admonitions  and  entreaties  of  the  Su- 
perintendant, while  many  eyes  are  glistening  with 
tears, — O,  it  is  a  sight  to  move  the  heart  of  a  stoic. 

I  have  one  scholar,  whom  I  would  recommend  as 
a  pattern  for  all  Sabbath  school  children.  He  is  a- 
bout  ten  years  old  and  lives  nearly  3  miles  from  the 
meeting  ;  yet  there  has  not  been  one  Sa"bbath  this 
summer  when  he  was  absent.  At  the  public  ser- 
vice you  always  see  him  in  his  seat,  before  the  min- 
ister arrives,  and  he  is  never  moving  or  gazing  a- 
bout  and  making  a  noise,  as  I  have  seen  some  do; 
but  he  gives  his  whole  attention  to  what  is  said  by 
the  minister,  and  tries  to  remember  all  that  he  can. 
At  the  Sabbath  school  likewise,  he  is  always  in  his 
place  before  the  school  is  opened.  He  gets  his  les- 
sons always  perfect — listens  attentively  to  the  re- 
marks of  his  teacher  and  often  asks  the  meaning  of 
what  he  does  not  understand.  He  always  looks  me 
right  in  my  face,  and  is  not  gazing  about.  When 
any  question  is  proposed  to  the  school,  generally,  he 
is  sure  to  have  an  answer  prepared.  Perhaps  some 
children  may  think,  after  all,  that  Charles  does  not 
enjoy  so  much  happiness  as  they  do,  because  he 
does  not  play  and  laugh  and  make  a  noise  on  the 
Sabbath.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  He  has  learn- 
ed to  keep  that  sacred  day  holy,  as  God  has  com- 
manded all  to  do;  and  as  his  conduct  on  that  day 
is  pleasing  to  his  Saviour,  he  is  truly  happy  and  ev- 
ery one  loves  and  respects  him.  At  suitable  times, 
also,  he  will  engage  in  play  with  his  associates,  for 
a  short  time ;  and  then  he  tries  to  keep  peace  among 
them,  and  to  have  them  orderly  and  civil.  But  he 
will  not  let  play  interfere  with  his  work  or  studies, 
for  he  has  learned  that  industry  is  necessary  to 
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make  a  man.     In  short,    he  seems    desirous,   (as  I    lieyed  her  sickness  would  soon  terminate  in  death 


would  recommend  all  children  to  be)  to  please  God 
in  all  things.  Lrjcit; 

EnonitU,  June  22,  1829. 


EDITORIAL. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOKS. 

Simple  Memorials  of  an  Irish  Family.  A  Nar- 
rative of  facls.  By  a  Clergyman,  Author  of 
the  Missionary  Geography. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
small  book  of  108  pages,  just  published  in  thiscily  by 
Perkins  &.  Marvin,  from  the  second  London  edi- 
tion. It  will  be  understood  by  this,  that  the  work 
was  written  in  England  and  first  published  in 
London  ;  and  that  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Marvin  have 
obtained  a  copy  and  reprinted  it  in  this  country. 
And  here  we  would  remark  to  our  readers  that 
these  gentlemen,  who  have  lately  opened  a  book- 
store at  No.  114,  Washington  Street,  intend  to 
keep  a  supply  of  good  juvenile  books,  and  that 
they  can  there  obtain  many  interesting  and  useful 
publications,  both  English  and  American.  We 
will  now  give  them  a  very  brief  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  "Memorials;"  of  which  the  au- 
thor says  in  his  advertisement,  that  "  the  circum- 
stances of  this  little  history  are  not  only  generally- 
true,  but  they  are  so  in  every  particular  :  both  the 
occurrences  and  the  conversations  having  been  no- 
ted down  at  the  time." 

The  *'  Irish  Family"  is  one  which  resides  in  a 
pleasant  and  secluded  valley  of  Ireland,  near  the 
river  Iver,  inhabiting  a    "  beautiful   and  romantic 

cottage."     The  family  consists  of  Mrs.  B ,  a 

widow  about  seventy-five  years  of  age;  a  married 
daughter,  whose  dissipated  husband  is  abroad  in 
America;  the  three  children  of  this  daughter ;  and 
another  daughter,  unmarried,  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  A  minister  of  the  gospel,  coming  to  take 
the  curacy  of  the  parish,  finds  this  family  very  retir- 
ed from  their  neighbors;  and  for  six  months  he  at- 
tempts in  vain  to  be  admitted  to  their  house  as  a 
visiter  and  friend.  At  length  he  is  sent  for,  to 
see  another  married  daughter  who  is  sick  in  the 
house,  and  from  that  time  makes  a  regular  weekly 
visit,  to  read  the  scriptures  and  converse  and  pray. 
Ere  long,  the  old  lady  and  her  married  daughters 
becrin  to  evince  that  their  souls  have  felt  the  quick- 
ening power  of  the  gospel,  and  its  genial  influence 
on  the  temporal  condition  of  this  poor  and  afflicted 
family  are  thus  described  : 

"A  cheerfulness  began  to  be   diffused  over  the 
whole  of  their  social   intercourse,  which  evinced 
that  they  had  now  found  the  pearl  of  great  price, 
worth  infinitely  more  than  all   they  had   lost ;  that 
they  had  gained  a  hiding   place  from   the    wind,  a 
refuge  from  the  storm,  and  were  resting  under  the 
shadow  of  a  great   rock  in   a   weary   land.     The 
mournful  complaints  of  their   misfortunes  began  to 
give  way  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  gladdening   con- 
versations, on  the  glory  of  the  hope  that  was  set  be- 
fore them,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  rest  that  re- 
mained to  the  people  of  God.  The  Prince  of  Peace 
seemed  now  to  be    their  companion,  and   content 
reigned  in  their  cottage.     The  mind  of  the  old  lady 
began  greatly  to  enlarge:  she  was  naturally  frank 
and  intelligent,  and  now  seemed  lifted  far  above  all 
her  sorrows,  truly  patient  in  tribulation,  and  joyful 
in  hope.     The  cheerfulness  with  which  she  spoke 
on  every  subject,  but  particularly  on  the    precious- 
ness  of  the  Lord    Jesus  Christ,  and  the    riches  of 
his  salvation,  showed  that  her  mind  was  filled  with 
the  love  of  him,  who  first  loved  us;  so  that  it  would 
have  cheered  the  saddest  heart  to  sit  with  her,  hear 
the  calm  yet  joyful  language  of  her   hope,  and  see 
the  placid  serenity  expressed  in  her  countenance." 
The  unmarried  daughter,  Kate,  was  very  reserv- 
ed in  conversing  on  religious  subjects,  and  through 
a  year  and  a  half  appeared  not  to  feel   very  power- 
fully the  influence  of  divine  truth.     Then  she  was 
taken  sick,  and  was  in  great  darkness  and  distress 
of  mind,  until  she    was   enabled   to   "look   to  the 
Lamb  of  God   who    taketh  away    the   sin   of  the 
world,"  and  his  love  was  shed   abroad  in  her  heart 
by  the  Holy  Ghost.     Then  she  was  "  filled  with  all 
joy  and  peace  in  believing,"  although  she  fully  bc- 


Afier  giving  much  evidence  and  imparting  great 
light  and  consolation  to  her  pastor  and  her  weeping 
friends,  she  passed  joyfully  and  triumphantly  thro' 
the  dark  valley.  We  quote  a  few  words  from  her 
minister's  account  of  the  closing  scene.  Exhaust- 
ed with  suffering  and  with  conversation  on  divine 
things,  she  lay  down,  and  her  mind  seemed  absorb- 
ed fot  half  an  hour.  She  suddenly  opened  her 
eyes  with  a  strong  expression  of  suffering,  and  af- 
ter a  while  she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  my  heart."  Her  pas- 
tor inquired,  supposing  she  meant  anguish  of  mind. 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  and  her 
countenance  brightening  up  as  she  spoke,  "  It  is 
the  call  of  my  Jesus — I  am  going  to  him.  Ah, 
why  did  I  complain?  but  the  violent  pain  of  my 
heart  overcame  me.  Oh  !"  she  cried  again,  "  it  is  the 
call  of  my  Jesus !  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

"  She  had  hold  of  my  hand,  and  attempted  to  raise 
herself  up,  with  her  eyes  turned  to  heaven;  but 
when  half  raised,  she  dropped  back  on  the  pillow. 
I  looked  at  her ;  I  perceived  that  her  spirit  had  fled 
to  him  who  loved  her,  and  washed  her  from  her  sins 
in  his  own  blood. 


and  a  cause  for  so  much  commendation  to  their  pa- 
rents, who  thus  brought  them  up  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  his  truth." — London  ChiloVs  Com. 

Anecdote. — "  Behold  what  manner  of  love  the 
Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God."  When  the  Danish 
missionaries  appointed  some  of  their  Malabari- 
an  converts  to  translate  a  Catechism,  in  which  it 
was  mentioned  as  the  privilege  of  Christians  that 
they  should  become  the  sons  of  God  ;  one  of  the 
translators,  startled  at  so  bold  a  saying,  bursting  in- 
to tears,  exclaimed  :  "  It  is  too  much  ;  let  us  rather 
render  it,  They  shall  be  permitted  to  kiss  his  feet." 


POBTET. 


Triumphant  in  her  closing  eye, 

The  hope  of  glory  shone ; 
Joy  breathed  in  her  expiring  sigh, 

To  think  die  fight  was  won. 
Gently  the  passing  spirit  fled, 

Sustained  by  grace  divine; 
Ob  may  such  grace  on  me  be  shed, 

And  make  my  end  like  thine.*' 

Afterwards,  one  of  the  married  daughters  is  tak- 
en sick  and  dies  ;  and  the  writer  gives  an  affecting 
account  of  her  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  her  chil- 
dren, her  ardent  prayers  for  them,  and  her  humble 
confidence  in  leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  her 
covenant  God.  Besides  the  members  of  this  fam- 
ily, the  same  minister  is  made  the  happy  instrument 
of  converting  two  aged  men  among  their  relatives 
in  that  neighborhood.  One  of  them  had  been  a 
drunkard  for  several  years;  the  other,  to  the  age  of 
nearly  eighty  years,  had  lived  without  God  and 
ivithout  hope  in  the  world,  caringonly  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth.  And  these  triumphs  of  grace,  tho' 
singular  at  that  time,  have  been  succeeded  by  many 
of  the  same  character,  through  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  evangelize 
the  benighted  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

There  are  some  repetitions  in  this  narrative;  but 
it  is  a  book  which  can  be  safely  placed  in  the  hands 
of  youthful  readers. 


INFANT  SCHOOL  ANECDOTES. 

A  little  boy  belonging  to  the  Infant  School  in  Bed- 
ford Street,  Boston,  went  into  a  Carpenter's  Shop 
where  a  man  promised  him  a  cent  if  he  would  sing 
one  of  his  Infant  School  hymns.  After  he  had 
sung  it,  the  man  gave  him  a  shaving  instead  of  a 
cent.  The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said, 
"  Now,  you  have  been  wicked,  you  have  told  a  lie? 
and  God  is  angry  with  you."  The  man  immediate- 
ly gave  him  the  cent. 

Another  little  boy  belonging  to  the  School,  was 
playing  with  some  blocks.  He  had  not  enough  to 
build  his  house.  His  Mother  told  him  to  go  into 
the  Carpenter's  Shop  near  by,  and  get  some.  He 
said,  "  No,  Mother,  the  Carpenter  is  not  there." 
"No  matter,"  said  his  mother,  "  he  won't  miss  a 
few  blocks — go  get  them,  no  body  will  see  you." 
"  O  no,"  said  the  child,  "  it  will  be  stealing  ;  and 
God  will  see  me.     I  had  rather  not  have  them." 


MIS  C  E  LI.  ANT. 


Children  encouraging  a  Martyr. — When  John 
Lawrence,  the  martyr,  was  burned  at  Colchester, 
from  long  suffering  and  hard  treatment  his  legs  were 
so  sore  and  enfeebled,  that  the  Romnnists  were  obli- 
ged to  carry  him  to  the  stake  in  a  chair. 

While  he  was  sitting  in  the  chair,  a  number  of 
young  children  came  round  the  fne,  repeating, 
"  Lord,  keep  thy  promise  and  strengthen  thy  ser- 
vant I"  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
God  hath  ordained  praise  :  and,  as  Fox  observes, 
"  It  is  no  small  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God, 
which  wrought  this  in  the  hearts  of  these  little  ones; 


MY    MOTHER. 

My  mother  !  now  the  gladsome  spring 

Is  smiling  o'er  the  eardr; 
And  butterflies  on  painted  wing 

In  sunny  light  go  forth. 
Though  all  spring  days  most  lovely  be. 

All  fair  and  full  of  mirth. 
One.  one  is  dearest  far  to  me, 

The  day  that  gave  dice  birth; — 
It  was  a  day  with  joyance  fraught,— 
It  u  a  day  for  deepened  tliought. 
My  moUier !  I  remember  well, 

When  thou  wast  not  as  now : 
Remember  when  Time's  shadow  fell 

Less  darkly  on  thy  brow, 
I  can  remind  me  of  the  time. 

When  in  life's  summer  glow, 
Thy  years  had  hardly  passed  their  prime. 

And  scarce  one  flower  lay  low ; 
But  clouds  dry  heaven  have  overcast, 
Since  those  bright  days  of  pleasure  past. 
Mother  '    thy  step  is  not  so  firm 

As  it  was  wont  to  be, 
For  secret  blight  and  open  storm 

Have  done  their   work  on  thee ; 
Thy  hair  turns  grey,  and  I  can  see 

Thy  hand  more  tremulous, 
And  thy  dark  eye  hath  lust  its  glee, 

Save  when  it  turns  on  us, 
Thy  children — then  it  hath    a  joy 
And  light,  diat  nothing  can  destroy. 
Yet  weep  not,  mother  !  for  the  days 

Passed  by  we'll  not  regret ; 
The  star  of  Hope,   with  all  its  rays, 

Is  only  dimmed,  not  set  ; 
Fixed  o'er  thy  path  it  shall  remain, 

And  never  more  deceive — 
And  it  shall  sparkle  out  again, 

To  light  thy  quiet  eve; 
Flinging  a  radiance  o'er  past  years, 
And  brightening  all  thy  fallen  tears. 
Mother  !  perhaps  lite  poet's  wreath 

May  ne'er  be  twined  for  me; 
Perhaps  I  was  not  made  to  breathe 

In  lofty  poesy ; — 
Y'et  still  I  know  thy  tender  love 

Will  think  it  melody; 
Thy  partial  ear  will  still  approve, 

However  weak    it  be; 
And  thou  wilt  love  the  words  that  start 
Thus  from  die  fullness  of  the  heart. 


MY  FATHEH'S  GRAVE. 

The  mound  is  green,  the  grass  is  growing 

O'er  the  newly  platted  grave, 
Fast  the  tide  of  Time  is  flowing, 

Whelming  all  beneath  its  wave. 
I  joy  to  think  that  wave  may  bear 

Ale  onward  to  a  world  of  bliss, 
That  I  may  see  and  love  him  there, 

Whom  1  so  fondly  prized  in  this  ! 
My  Father! oh  thy  name  is  yet 

A  treasur'd  thought,  and  long  will  be, 
E'en  till  with  parting  life  shall  set 

The  Pole-star  of  my  memory. 
For  thou  to  ine  linsl  been  below, 

A  guide  to  warn,  a  light  to  guide; 
To  thy  unceasing  love  1  owe 

More  than  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Thy  kindness  now  seems  doubly  dear 

Since  thou  art  gone,  and  gone  for  ever  ! 
How  bright  affection's  hues  appear 

Which  nought  can  dim,  though  death  may  sever  ! 
Parent  Spirit !  gono  before  me  ! 

Look's!   thou    from  thy  starry  throne, 
Happy  now  thou  watchest  o'er  me 

Sorrowing  at  thy  grave  alone  ! 
Here  the  world,  its  truth,  its  error, 

Wealth  and  glory,  all  are  vain ; 
Joy  and  sorrow — hope  and  terror 

Cease,  where  Drath  alone  can  rciga  ! 
The  grave  that  frail  anil  silent  dwelling, 

What  is  all  its  gloom  to  me  1 
Is  not  even  its  silence  telling 

What  my  end  in  time  must  be. 
And  oh,  when  time  and  dcaUr  shnll  sever 

Mc  from  every  earthly  tie, 
Then  to  dwell  with  thee  for  ever, 

This  hope  will  make  it  bliss  to  die.     [London  Annual. 
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OBITUAK-JT. 


ACCOUNT  OF  MARY  GOSNER. 
IVho  lately  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  10  yeart. 

We  have  before  us,  (says  the  Washington  Theo- 
logical Repertory  for  August,)  an  interesting  little 
Tract  lately  published  in  Philadelphia,  containing 
an  account  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Boyd,  of  St. 
John's  Church,  in  that  city,  and  dedicated  to  the 
children  of  his  catechetical  classes,  of  Mary  Gos- 
ner,  who  lately  died  in  his  congregation,  at  ten 
years  of  age. 

Mary  Gosuer  is  described  as  having  been,  from 
earliest  infancy,  remarkably  engaging  in  her  dis- 
position, meek,  geutle,  obedient,  trac*tble,  and  af- 
fectionate. As  soon  as  capable  of  reading,  her 
book  was  her  constant  amusement :  and  in  this  her 
parents  had  reason  at  once  to  rejoice  :  for,  only  make 
a  child  fond  of  reading,  and  you  guard  the  mind 
and  heart  from  a  thousand  evils. — Mary's  Bible 
was  her  peculiar  delight.  Often  in  retired  places, 
she  was  found  sitting  with  her  Bible  or  Prayer 
Book  for  a  companion,  wanting  no  other  ssciety. 
Among  the  Hymns  which  she  specially  loved,  was 
that  which  commences — 

"  Holy  Bible,  book  divine  ! 
Precious  treasure,  thou  art  mine  : 
Mine  to  tell  me  whence  I  came, 
Mine  to  tell  me  what  I  am.'* 

A  short  time  before  her  sickness,  she  obtained  a 
copy  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  Stories  on  the  Catechism, 
a  book  which  we  join  with  the  author  of  this 
Tract  in  sincerely  wishing  were  in  every  family  of 
our  congregations.  With  these  stories  this  little 
girl  was  so  delighted,  that  she  not  only  read 
them  all,  but  could  repeat  in  substance  a  number 
of  them.  A  fondness  and  regularity  in  attending 
upon  public  worship.together  with  an  unremitted  care 
in  the  maintenance  of  private  devotion,  were  added 
to  the  other  characteristics  of  this  interesting  child. 

During  her  sickness,  she  took  unusual  pleasure 
in  reading  in  the  Bible,  and  other  good  books,  as 

long  as  she  was  able.     Miss  W ,  furnished  her, 

at  different  times  with  religious  Tracts. — She  was 
particularly  pleased  with  "  Poor  Sarah,  or  the 
Indian  Woman,"  and  "  The  account  of  Maria 
Hughes!"  The  latter  made  a  very  deep  impres- 
sion upon  her  mind,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  whereby 
her  attention  was  more  immediately  fixed  on  death. 
Though  she  had  been  gradually  prepared  under  the 
instruction  she  had  received,  for  the  approach  of 
the  "  King  of  Terrors,"  yet  it  was  not  till  now 
that  she  realized  the  thought  of  dying.     Over  and 

over  again  she   would   say — "Dear  Miss  W , 

how  I  thank  her  for  those  Tracts.  Poor  Maria 
Hughes,  she  was  a  great  sufferer ;  but  she  was 
happy.  That  Tract  first  led  me  to  think  seriously 
of  eternity." 

On  Monday,  29th  March,  when  her  grandmoth- 
er came  at  her  request  to  the  bedside,  she  said  to 
her  with  great  composure,  "lam  going  to  leave 
you.  The  pain  is  here,"  laying  her  hand  upon 
her  breast. — Her  grandmother  asked  her,  "Do 
you  not  wish  to  see  your  father  and  mother?"  "Oh 
yes!"  she  replied,  "but  then  they  cannot  relieve 
me,  and  why  should  1  distress  them?"  Her  grand- 
mother went  down  stairs  and  called  her  parents, 
thinking  perhaps  that  her  end  was  near.  When 
her  father  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  looking  him 
in  the  face,  she  said,  "  Father,  I  am  going — I  am 
going  to  Jesus."  Her  father  said  to  her,  "  My 
dear  child,  you  must  pray  to  the  Lord  :  he  can  'do 
more  for  you  than  I  can."  She  replied,  looking 
upward, — "  Come,  Lord  Jesus,  and  take  me  to 
thyself." 


She  conversed  but  little  after  this,  until  Tuesday 
evening  at  9  o'clock,  when  she  desired  that  her  pa- 
rents might  be  called.  They  came  and  sat  upon 
the  side  of  the  bed.  Looking  at  them  with  a  hap- 
py expression  of  countenance,  she  said,  "  I  am 
going  to  Heaven  ;  Oh !  pray  that  you  may  come 
there  too." 

It  was  near  11  o'clock  at  night,  when  she  recol- 
lected that  she  had  not  seen  her  little  brother  dur- 
ing the  day.  "  There  is  my  dear  little  brother, 
(she  observed,)  for  all  he  did  not  come  to  see  me 
to-day,  I  love  him  as  much  as  ever."  Her  brother 
was  now  brought  to  her  out  of  bed.  When  he 
came,  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck,  and 
with  many  tears  said,  "  Oh  !  my  dear  brother,  I 
hope  you  won't  be  lost;  Oh!  no,  no."  Her  grand- 
mother said,  "  Mary,  you  forget  your  little  sister." 
"  No,  (said  she,)  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  her :  she 
knows  no  sin  as  yet ;  I  can  say  nothing  to  her." 
Her  mother,  who  had  the  child  in  her  arms, 
walked  away  towards  the  window,  weeping.  Mary 
saw  her,  and  said,  "  Mother,  Oh !  don't  cry  :  you 
will  make  yourself  sick  ;  don't  cry  for  me,  I  am  go- 
ing to  my  Saviour." 

On  Wednesday  morning,  her  sister  asked  her  if 

she  should  send  for  Mr.   B ,  to  come  and  pray 

with  her.  "  Yes,  (she  replied)  but  he  cannot  help 
these  pains  ;  he  can  kneel  down  though,  and  pray 
for  my  soul."  Anna  went  down  stairs,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned.  When  she  came  back,  ad- 
dressing her  with  much  feeling,  she  said,  "  Oh  ! 
Anna,  perhaps  this  is  the  last  time  the  Lord  will 
suffer  me  to  open  my  mouth  to  speak  to  you ;  my 
dear  Anna,  remember  me ;  remember  the  day  when 
I  am  laid  in  my  grave.  You  see  me  here  now, 
but  on  Sunday  next  you  will  see  me  down  in  the 
patlor,  on  that  long  board."*  Her  grandmother 
asked  her,  "  How  do  you  know  that,  Mary  ?"  She 
answered,  "  My  heavenly  Father  tells  me  so  :"  and 
immediately  added,  "  They  will  come  and  say  to 
you,  '  Where  is  Mary  Y  and  you  will  say,  '  She  is 
down  in  the  parlor.'  And  when  my  body  lies  there, 
I  shall  hear  these  words  addressed  to  me,  'Come 
ye  blessed  children  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  king- 
dom prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world.'  " 

A  short  time  after  this,  they  took  her  out  of  bed, 
thinking  she  would  be  easier  sitting,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  a  part  of  the  day,  upon  her 
chair.  She  was  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  exer- 
tion, and  observed,  "  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  speak  much  more,  my  breath  is  almost  gone." 
At  that  moment  she  found  great  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing, leaned  back  her  head  upon  the  chair.and  appear- 
ed to  be  giving  up  the  ghost;  then  fetching  a  long 
sigh,  she  recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,  said, 
"  Oh  !  I  thought  I  was  in  Heaven,  but  my  time  is 
not  yet  come.  I  have  not  yet  sufficiently  repented 
of  my  sins,  and  must  yet  be  cleansed  more  perfect- 
ly in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Oh!  kneel  down,  and 
pray  that  God  will  take  me  to  himself."  While 
they  were  on  their  knees,  she  said,  "  Tell  my  fath- 
er to  send  for  Mr.  B ,  to  come  and  pray  for  me; 

I  want  to  go,  I  want  to  go."  Recovering  herself 
a  little,  she  said  to  her  grandmother,  "  Oh  !  my 
aged  grandmother,  I  thought  that  I  should  see  you 
go  first,  but  it  will  not  be  so,  I  shall  go  before  you. 
Pray,  my  dear  grandmother,  that  you  may  come  to 
me  in  Heaven.  I  must  leave  you  now,  but  do  pray 
that  we  may  meet  again." 

Mr.  B ,  came  up  to  the  bed  at  this  time,  and 

said,  "  Well,  Mary,  you  will  not  be  long  with  us 
now:  have  you  any  fears  of  death?"  "Oh!  no, 
(she  replied,)   my   heavenly  Father   wants   me." 


*  Alluding  to  the  board  on  which  dead  bodies  wero  usually 
laid  out. 


During  prayer,  though  she  was  in  great  pain,  her 
countenance  remained  unmoved,  her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  her  hands  clasped  over  her  breast.  It 
appeared  to  those  who  were  standing  over  her,  that 
her  bodily  sufferings  were  forgotten,  while  her  soul 
was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  devotion.  After 
this,  she  talked  but  little  during  the  morning,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  ;  when  her  pains  were  subsiding 
a  little,  she  would  say,  "  Oh  !  I  thought  that  would 
have  been  my  last  pain,  but  my  time  is  not  yet 
come." 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  she  was  sitting 
on  her  chair,  with  her  head  resting  on  a  pillow  be- 
fore her,  a  posture  in  which  she  found  the  greatest 
ease.  Raising  her  head  and  observing  her  grand- 
mother, who  was  sitting  by  her  with  a  book  in  her 
hand:  "Grandmother,  you  have  got  the  Prayer 
Book  ;  I  wish  you  would  read  some  of  those  hymns 
to  me."  Her  grandmother  asked  her  which  she 
would  like  to  hear :  she  replied,  "  there  are  many 
pretty  ones.  Thete  is,  'Come  Holy  Spirit;'  I 
believe  I  can  sing  that  yet,  if  my  breath  is  not  too 
short."     She  began  to  sing, 

"  Come  Holy  Spirit,  Heavenly  Dove, 
With  all  thy  quickening  powers." 

Here  she  had  to  stop;  saying,  "grandmother,  I 
can't  finish  il,  my  breath  is  gone." 

On  Friday  morning,  after  a  restless  and  painful 
night,  she  seemed  to  forget  her  pains  in  the  desire 
which  she  had,  to  hear,  or  to  say  some  good  thing. 
"  Grandmother,  said  she,  now  will  you  get  my  books 
that  I  used  to  have,  and  find  some  pretty  hymns, 
and  read  them  for  me  1"  Her  grandmother  sat 
down  by  her  side,  and  read  for  some  time.  When 
Mary  appeared  to  be  asleep,  she  said  to  her,  "  I  am 
afraid  I  disturb  you  !  you  want  rest."  "  Oh  no, 
(said  she,)  I  hear  all  you  read."  Being  asked  if 
she  wished  to  hear  any  particular  hymns,  she  said, 
"  they  are  all  pretty  ;"  and  then  spoke  again  of  the 
hymn  for  Whitsunday,  "  Come  Holy  Spirit." 
"  There  is  also^ 

1  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear, 
To  mansions  in  die  Skies.' 
And, 

*  Jesus  my  all,  to  heaven  is  gone, 
He  whom  I  fix  my  hopes  upon.'  " 

Her  grandmother  read  these  to  her,  and  afterwards 
selected  such  as  she  thought  would  be  interesting. 
When  she  came  to  the  following  hymn,  Mary  said, 
"Oh,  grandmother,  is  not  that  a  beautiful  hymn? 
Read  it  again  for  me."  Her  grandmother  said, 
"Mary,  I  am  afraid  you  will  be  too  much  fatigued  ; 
you  want  a  little  rest."  With  perfect  submission, 
she  replied,  "  I  believe  I  will  take  a  little  sleep,  if 
I  can  ;  but  won't  you  read  that  hymn  for  me  again 
when  I  awake?"  Several  times  during  the  day, 
she  wished  to  hear  it,  remarking  every  time,  "That 
is  my  hymn  ;  that  suits  me."  It  is  as  follows: 
SANCTIFIED    SICKNESS. 

"  Stretch'd  on  the  bed  of  grief, 

In  silence  long  I  lay  ; 

For  sore  disease,  and  wasting  pain, 

Had  worn  my  strength  away. 

The  work,  the  mighty  work 

Of  life,  so  long  delay'd  ; 

Repentance  yet  to  be  begun, 

Upon  a  dying  bed. 

Then  to  the  Lord  I  pray'd 

And  rais'd  a  feeble  cry  ; 

Hear  me,  O  !  God,  and  save  my  soul, 

Lest  I  for  ever  die. 

He  heard  my  humble  cry, 

He  saved  my  soul  from  death  : 

To  him  I'll  give  my  heart  and  hands'. 

And  consecrate  my  bread]. J 

Ye  sinners,  fear  the  Lord, 

While  yet  'tis  call'd  to-day  : 

Soon  will  the  awful  voice  of  death 

Command  your  soula  away." 

On  Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  she  said  to  her 
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grandmother,  "I  wish  you  would  get  that  hymn, 
grandmother,  and  read  it  to  me  lor  the  last  time." 
Her  grandmother  said,  "Mary,  you  don't  know 
that  it  will  be  the  last  time."  "  Yes  I  do,  (she  re- 
plied,) for  to-morrow  is  my  last  day."  Every  little 
while  during  the  afternoon,  she  would  say,  taking 
hold  of  her  grandmother's  hand,  her  eyes  lifted  up- 
ward, and  a  sweet  smile  on  her  countenance,  "  I 
am  going,  I  am  going  to  leave  you."  When  her 
pains  would  come  on,  her  grandmother  wished  her 
to  lake  her  laudanum,  as  she  had  done  before.  She 
put  it  away  from  her,  saying,  "Oh!  no:  it  won't 
help  me."  Her  grandmother  turned  away  to  con- 
coal  her  feelings.  She  saw  her  weeping,  and  said, 
"  Oh  !  don't  cry  :  I  don't  want  to  see  any  body  cry 
for  me ;  I  am  going  to  Heaven,  and  will  be  happy." 
From  this  time  until  about  11  o'clock  at  night, 
she  gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker  :  when 
an  evident  change  look  place,  and  it  was  plain  thai 
her  dissolution  was  drawing  near.  While  struggling 
with  death,  in  the  very  act  of  going  down  into  the 
dark  valley,  it  appeared  that  her  heavenly  Shep- 
herd permitted  her  to  see  for  a  moment,  those  fear- 
ful enemies  from  whose  power  she  had  been  deliv- 
ered. As  if  she  saw  the  evil  spirits  gathering 
round  her,  with  an  expressive  motion  of  her  hand, 
she  said,  "  Go  away,  I  don't  want  you  :  I  won't  go 
with  you."  And  then,  becoming  perfectly  com- 
posed, casting  her  eyes  up  to  heaven,  with  a  sweet 
smile,  silently  commending  her  spirit  to  God,  she 
fell  asleep  in  Christ,  a  few  minutes  after  twelve 
o'clock. _^^__^^_ 

LEARNING. 


her  father  was  sober  and  that  her  mother  wept  very 
much.  Prascovia  asked  them  what  was  the  matter 
with  them,  they  answered  that  the  Emperor  had 
sent  them  away  ;  the  poor  girl  comforted  them  and 
said  that  they  must  be  patient.  She  said  to  her 
mother  that  she  would  go  to  St.  Petersburgh.  Her 
mother  feared,  because  she  was  a  little  girl,  who 
did  not  know  the  way,  however  permitted  her  to  go 
there.  Therefore  the  poor  girl  prayed  Providence 
might  bless  her  parents.  Then  she  embraced  and 
kissed  her  parents,  and  departed  from  them.  She 
walked  and  stopped  on  the  ground  in  the  woods;  a 
violent  wind  broke  a  high  tree.  She  was  fearful 
and  ran,  the  tree  fell  on  the  ground.  So  she  feared 
every  tree  would  fall.  Therefore  she  wished  to  be 
out  of  the  forest.  She  slept,  the  next  day  she  rose, 
and  continued  her  long  way.  A  certain  man  rode 
in  a  waggon.  He  saw  her.  He  invited  her  to  ride 
and  stopped  the  waggon.  She  said  that  she  had 
not  eaten  for  some  days.  The  people  would  not 
give  some  food  to  her.  They  told  her  that  she  was 
a  thief.  She  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  she  did  not 
steal  and  was  innocent.  She  thought  of  God  ;  went 
to  church.  The  door  was  locked.  So  she  sat  down 
on  the  stairs.  The  boys  saw  and  mocked  her. 
They  told  her  that  she  was  a  thief.  A  woman  told 
them  that  they  should  not  mock  her.  She  took  the 
poor  girl.  They  went  to  the  house.  They  arrived 
there.  The  poor  girl  wished  to  eat  some  food.  The 
woman  gave  some  to  her,  and  she  ate,  and  the  wo- 
man bought  some  clothes,  and  she  gave  them  to 
her.  She  thanked  her  very  much.  Some  days 
after  the  poor  girl  said  to  the  woman  that  she  felt 
craleful  and  thanked  her.    The  poor  girl  went  away. 


DEAF  AXD  DUMB. 

[From  ihe  13lh  Report  of  the  Asylum  tor  die  instruction  of  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Persons  at  Hartford,  Ct.  just  published,  we  copy 
the  following  specimens  of  composition  : — ] 
By  a  young  Man  19  years  old;  under  instruction  4  years. 
ABOUT  CATCHING  THE  FOX'S  CUBS. 
One  of  my  friends  came  to  my  father's  house, 
to  ask  him  to  help  him  in  mending  the  fence.  My 
father  consented  to  his  request.  He  took  his  axe 
and  sharpened  it,  then  he  went  into  the  woods  with 
me  and  my  friend.  They  put  some  shrubs  upon  the 
fence.  In  the  meantime  my  father's  dog  pursued 
three  cubs  of  a  fox  which  we  discovered  entering 
into  a  burrow.  I  went  immediately  to  the  hole  and 
I  looked  into  it.  When  I  called  my  father  and 
friend  to  come.  They  dug  the  burrow.  One  of 
the  cubs  endeavored  to  escape  out  of  the  hole,  but  it 
was  caught.  It  was  given  to  me,  and  I  held  it  in 
my  hands.  They  dug  the  burrow  again  while  our 
dog  entered  into  it.  Our  dog  fought  with  the  two 
other  cubs.  At  last  we  caught  them  all,  we  brought 
them  home  at  dinner  lime.  We  put  them  into  a 
tub  which  was  turned  upside  down.  Bread  and 
milk  were  given  to  them,  but  they  would  not  eat  the 
food.  In  a  short  lime  they  began  to  like  the  food 
and  were  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  My  father  gave 
one  of  the  cubs  to  our  friend,  who  carried  it  home. 
He  fed  it,  and  it  was  grown  up.  He  let  it  play  in 
the  yard.  His  son  went  into  the  woods  with  his 
fox.  He  made  a  fire  for  boiling  sap.  He  attended 
to  the  boilinc  sap  until  he  was  called  to  dinner, 
when  he  took  a  rope  and  tied  it  round  the  fox's 
reck,  to  a  tree.  At  last  he  left  it  and  went  home. 
Then  betook  some  food  which  he  brought  to  the 
fox,  when  it  was  lurking  at  some  geese  coming,  and 
caughl  one  of  them  and  ate  it.  He  would  not  give 
it  the  food.  He  killed  the  fox.  He  stripped  its 
skin  and  cast  the  carcase  into  the  woods.  He  put 
the  skin  on  the  branch  of  a  tree. 


RELIGION. 


By  a  young  Lady  15  years  old;  under  instruction  3  1-2  years. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  PRASCOVIA. 
A  certain  Emperor  resided  in  St.  Petersburgh 
It  was  a  large  and  beautiful  city.  The  Emperor 
disliked  a  man.  He  exiled  him  into  Siberia.  He 
went  there  with  his  wife.  They  had  a  daughter. 
Her  name  was  Prascovia.  She  was  not  pleased 
with  Siberia.  She  however  staid  a  few  years  there. 
She  was  fifteen  years  old.  She  was  a  good  girl, 
but  she  was  poor.     She  often  wept  much.     She  saw 


A  MAN  BORN    WHEN  HE  WAS  OLD. 

[The  following  narrative  is  selected  from  "  Simple  Memorials 
of  an  Irish  Family,"  a  small  book  which  was  noticed  in  the 
Companion  last  week.  It  was  given  by  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, who  had  been  die  instrument  of  converting  Mrs.  B and 

several  of  her  children,  and  also  an  intemperate  brother,  J.  B.] 

Old  Mrs.  B '  had  another   brother  very  near 

eio-hty  years  of  age;  who  had  for  eight  years  been 
confined  to  his  room,  with  gout,  age,  and  infirmity, 
and  scarcely  ever  left  his  bed.  She  was  very  anx- 
iousthat  I  should  visit  this  old  gentleman,  who  liv- 
ed seven  miles  off.  I  had  known  him  many  years 
previous,  but  had  not  seen  him  since  he  had  been 
confined  to  his  room. 

I  knew  that  he  must  be  as  ignorant  of  every 
thing  connected  with  divine  truth  as  any  country 
farmer  could  be,  and  many  of  them  on  this  point 
are  as  ignorant  as  the  heathen.  I  rode  to  his  house 
one  day,  and  when  I  went  into  his  room  he  was 
pleased  to  see  me,  being  naturally  a  cheerful,  hos- 
pitable old  man.  After  some  conversation  about  his 
state  of  health,   the  country,  &c.  I  began  to  speak 

of  his  sister  Mrs.  B . 

"I  know,"  he  said,  "  you  oTten  go  to  see  her,  and 
that  she  is  very  happy  when  you  go  there,  and  I 
hear  that  old  J.  B— —  has  left  the  hotel,  and  gone 

to  live  with  Mrs.  D ,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 

of  making  his  soul — " 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  with  a  smile,  "  his  soul  is  already 
made,  it  was  a  very  polluted  soul,  but  he  has  found 
a  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  the  foun- 
tain of  the  Saviour's  blood,  wherein  he  has  wasbed 
and  is  clean." 

I  perceived  that  he  did  not  understand  me,  and 
therefore  spoke  more  plainly  about  the  nature  of 
sin,  the  views  that  his  sister,  his  nieces,  and  old  Mr. 

B had    received   of  their  sin,  ihe  ground  of 

their  hope,  and  the  joy  and  peace  they  now  had  in 
believing. 

The  old  man  listened  most  earnestly,  and  looked 
very  thoughtful.  L dwelt  for  some  time  on  the 
riches  of  the  love  of  God,  and  the  deep  ingratitude 
of  man,  and  yet  that  it  was  to  such  a  being,  that 
this  love  was  daily  manifested,  bringing  him  that 
plenteous  salvation  and  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

Nearly  two  hours  of  such  conversation  passed, 
in  which  he  appeared  very  much  interested.     I  then 


left  him,  promising  to  come  again  soon,  which  he 
requested  me  to  do. 

Sometime  afterwards  when  I  called  upon  him, 
he  was  silling  in  his  arm  chair  away  from  the  win- 
dow, which  was  his  usual  place  when  he  sat  up:  for 
the  surrounding  country  was  strikingly  beautiful. 

Seeing  him  removed  from  the  window,  and  the 
day  fine,  I  imagined  that  he  might  be  ill.  I  asked 
him,  if  he  were  unwell,  as  he  sat  away  from  the 
window. 

"  1  am  not  well,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  S ,  for  I  am 

very  old  and  infirm  ;  but  I  am  silling  here,  because 
I  was  not  in  spirits,  and  I  was  thinking, — sir. — " 
"  What  were  you  thinking  about?" 
"  I  was  thinking  of  myself,  and  of  what  you  have 
said  to  me,  and  1  feel  that  I  am  a  very   ungrateful 

sinner,  I  am  ungrateful  indeed,  Mr.  S ." 

"  Why,  sir,  we  are  all  ungrateful  miserable  sin- 
ners;  and  if  we  had  no  other  sin  to  condemn  us  but 
ingratitude,  that  would  be  sufficient  to  exclude  us 
from  the  presence  of  our  God." 

"  Indeed  it  would,  1  have  never  looked  at  the 
country  since  I  saw  you,  without  feeling  this" 

When  I  previously  visited  him,  and  we  had  been 
making  some  remarks  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene- 
ry before  us,  observing  the  soft,  lovely,  and  yet  grand 
appearance  of  the  vale  below,  which  in  such  grow- 
ing colors,  showed  the  handy  work  of  God,  and  the 
beauty  with  which  ho  dressed  this  globe  for  the  de- 
light of  his  creatures,  I  said,  that  while  I  looked 
on  it,  it  produced  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  melan- 
choly in  my  mind.  For  it  was  melancholy  to  think 
that  the  being  for  whom  that  beautiful  scenery  was 
formed,  was  so  awfully  opposite  to  its  loveliness,  in 
all  his  character,  disposition,  feelings,  corruptions, 
and  vices:  that  every  thing  that  had  life  in  that 
scene  enjoyed  its  existence  but  man  ;  that  man  was 
not  only  insensible  to  this  beautiful  work  of  God, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it,  he  was  a  wretched,  miserable, 
complaining,  suffering  being,  and  this  from  the 
wickedness  and  perverseness  of  his  heart :  that  ev- 
ery bird  that  sung  in  the  woods,  seemed  as  it  were 
to  sing  the  praise  of  Him  who  gave  it  the  conscious- 
ness of  existence  ;  but  man  felt  no  gratitude,  and 
raised  no  song  of  joy  ;  and  that  this  was  all  caused 
by  sin.  From  this  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the' 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  man.  It  appears  that  this  con- 
versation was  impressed  on  the  old  gentleman's 
mind  ;  and  whenever  he  looked  over  the  vale,  he 
used  to  recollect  how  miserable  man  was,  for  whom 
it  was  formed.  This  led  him  to  the  examination 
of  his  own  heart,  and  I  found  him  under  very 
strong  feelings  of  his  ingratitude  to  God,  and  it  ve- 
ry much  oppressed  his  mind.  I  followed  up  these 
remarks  with  an  examination  of  the  sin  and  corrup- 
tion of  man.  He  seemed  now  to  understand  and 
consent  to  what  I  said.  I  then  spoke  of  the  mercy 
of  Him,  who  came  down  from  heaven  to  seek 
wretched  sinners,  who  were  thus  miserably  wander- 
ing in  the  way  of  death,  and  whose  defilement 
could  only  be  washed  away  by  that  blood  which 
cleanseth  from  all  sin ;  that  this  love  had  induced 
him  to  submit  unto  death,  after  he  had  brought 
himself  nigh  to  our  wretchedness,  by  taking  our  na- 
ture that  sinners  might  see  one  suited  to  them, 
through  whom  hope  and  salvation  were  restored, 
and  offered  richly  and  freely  to  all  that  believe. 

The  old  gentleman  listened  very  attentively.  I 
then  took  up  the  Bible,  and  read  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  gospel.  As  I  made  a  short 
remark  on  each  verse,  I  perceived  his  mind  very 
much  engaged.  Tears  were  in  his  eyes;  and  he 
began  to  let  fall  some  expressions  of  the  comfort 
and  peace  this  record  brought  to  the  soul ;  but  com- 
mon as  this  language  sometimes  is,  yet  I  parted 
with  him,  trusting,  that  some  discovery  had  been 
made  to  him  of  those  things  which  were  the  subject 
of  our  conversation. 

I  now  frequently  visi(ed  him,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  found  that  he  was  indeed  taught  of  God  ;  and  he 
began  to  assume  the  same  kind  of  strong  and  ex- 
pressive remarks,  that  used  to  fall  with  such  power 
from  his  sister. 

We  often  spoke  of  my  lecture  there,  and  ttie 
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happiness  Mrs.  B and  her  family  enjoyed  in  the 

hope  of  the  gospel  of  peace.  He  appeared  to  take 
g.eat  pleasure  in  hearing  this;  and  every  time  I 
visited  him,  I  had  to  tell  our  remarks  and  conversa- 
tions over  our  chapter,  and  he  seemed  happily  ad- 
vancing in  the  most  simple  cheerful  hope. 

One  day  when  I  went  as  usual  to  lecture  at  his 

sister's  cottage,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated,  Mrs.  B 

said,  "  Do  you  know,  Mr.  S :,  who  was  here  the 

other  day?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  My  brother,  Jack  B ." 

"  Your  brother!" 

"  It  is  a  fact." 

"  How  did  he  come  here,"  I  inquired,  "  for  he 
seemed  unable  to  leave  his  room."" 

"  He  came  here  in  a  litter  last  Wednesday.  I 
never  was  more  surprised  than  when  I  went  to  the 
door  and  saw  him.  I  said,  '  Why  Jack,  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  you  again.'  '  Indeed,  Mary,  I  may 
say  the  same  to  you  ;  but  I  often  heard  from  Mr. 
S — : —  that  I  had  a  new  sister ;  and  he  spoke  so  of- 
ten about  this  new  sister,  and  her  hope  and  her  joy 
in  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  I  felt  a  great  longing  to  see 
my  new  sister,  and  last  night  I  thought  on  my  bed, 
that  if  the  Lord  gave  me  strength  in  the  morning, 
I  would  at  least  try  to  see  her,  so  I  desired  Thom- 
as to  get  me  a  litter,  and  drive  me  out,  for  the  day 
was  fine.  They  all  were  glad  at  seeing  me  drive 
out,  but  they  did  not  know  where  I  was  going;  so 
when  Thomas  drove  on  a  mile  or  so,  he  said,  '  Had 
we  not  better  turn  back,  sir?'  'No,  no,  Thomas,' 
I  replied,  '  drive  on  ;'  and  when  we  got  to  the  cross 
roads,  he    wanted  to  turn,  but  I  said,  '  On,  to   my 

sister  B 's,  for  I  want   very  much  to  see  her.' 

Thomas,  I  believe,  thought  I  was  out  of  my  mind, 
and  I  could  hardly  get  him  to  proceed  ;  but  on  I 
came,  and  now,  Mary,  I  am  here,  to  see  my  new 
sister;  and  I  am  a  new  brother,  Mary.  If  I  was 
your  old  brother,  Mary,  I  should  not  have  come 
here ;  but  you  see  what  a  heart  the  Lord  can  put 
in  his  children,  when  he  calls  them  to  be  his  chil- 
dren. And  I  hear  that  Betsey  there,  and  Mary, 
that  I  called  my  niece,  and  my  grandniece,  are 
likewise  my  sisters.'  Then,  in  his  frank  cheerful 
way,  he  added,  '  Is  not  this  strange,  Betsey  1  It  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes, 
as  David  says;'  and  while  taking  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  as  they  stood  at  his  litter,  his  whole  coun- 
tenance was  full  of  joy." 

He  remained  with  them,  sitting  in  his  litter,  for 
about  an  hour,  talking  to  them  of  their  mutual  hope, 
and  then  drove  home. 


HORALITV. 


From  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph. 
NOTES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  TRAVELLER. 

March  3,  1829. 

We  left ,  at  one  this  morning,  with  eight 

passengers.  The  section  of  country  over  which  our 
route  lay,  presented  nothing  interesting,  either  in 
the  scenery,  the  location,  or  ill  the  manner  of  culti- 
vating the  soil. 

We  passed,  however,  one  country  seat  of  some 
interest.  It  had  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  extremely  beautiful.  It  is  now  solitary,  ten- 
antless,  and  in  ruins.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  once 
wealthy,  industrious  and  thriving  family.  We  saw 
it  only  at  a  distance.  In  the  selection  of  the  site, 
the  position  of  the  out-buildings,  the  variety  and 
arrangement  of  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  in 
the  planning  and  division  of  the  lots  and  gardens, 
there  were  evident  traces  of  superior  taste  and 
judgment. 

As  we  passed  the  ruins  of  this  once  elegant  man- 
sion, a  venerable  old  gentleman  of  our  party,  whose 
character  is  well  known  in  Virginia,  threw  himself 
forward  in  his  seat,  opened  the  window  of  the  coach, 
took  a  long  and  earnest  survey  of  the  seat  of  "  his 
early  and  once  much  esteemed  friend,"  and  then 
sunfc  back  in  his  seat  with  a  deep  sigh  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  spoke  much  on  the 
mutability  of  all  human  affairs.  He  remained  si- 
lent for  some  time,  his  eyes  cast  downwards,  appar- 
ently lost  in  deep  reflection.     His  reverie  at  last 


broken  by  the  interrogatories  of  a  passenger  at  his 
side,  he  thus  commenced  :  "  This  was  anciently  the 

seat  of  the  once  prosperous  and  happy  Col.  R . 

He  was  here  left  by  his  father  in  possession  of  near- 
ly half  a  million.  He  took  possession  on  his  fath- 
er's death,  when  about  2J  years  old.  He  was  an 
only  child — his  character  then  stood  fair;  his  tal- 
ents were  acknowledged  of  the  first  order  ;  his  ed- 
ucation had  been  liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  of  the  term;  and  his  society  was  courted  by 
all  who  knew  him.  All  was  bright  and  fair ;  not  a 
cloud  obscured  his  rising  sun.  He  married  advan- 
tageously, and  for  a  time,  by  his  sober  habits  and 
close  attention  to  business,  he  promised  not  only  to 
preserve  unimpaired  his  ample  patrimony,  but  to 
make  considerable  additions  to  it. 

But  R had  been  raised  under  the  influence 

of  a  habit  then  common,  and  still  prevalent  in  many 
families  in  Virginia.  It  was  that  of  a  free,  unres- 
trained use  of  ardent  spirits.  From  his  very  infan- 
cy, he  had  regularly  taken  his  "  morning  julep,"  and 
his  "mid-day  toddy."  It  had  been  the  custom  of 
his  family,  from  time  immemorial.  He  had  thus 
acquired  the  habit-and  the  taste,  which,  though  res- 
trained for  a  time  for  temporary  reasons,  he  now  be- 
gan to  indulge  in  more  freely.  On  one  occasion, 
he  became  beastly  drunk — totally  senseless  and 
helpless:  in  this  condition  he  was  carried  home, 
and  into  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  family.  This 
mortified  him,  and  cut  him  to  the  heart  when  restor- 
ed ;  but  he  sought  an  oblivion  of  his  shame,  in  in- 
creased and  repeated  draughts.  That  rnansion, 
which  had  long  been  the  resort  of  a  cultivated,  bril- 
liant and  refined  circle  of  visitants,  was  now  fre- 
quently thronged  by  an  assemblage  of  profane,  un- 
principled tipplers  and  gamblers.  They  soon  led 
him  to  the-gaming  table.  He  declined  at  first,  but 
his  guests  removed  his  scruples.  He  tried  his  hand 
and  lost;  tried  again  and  again,  and  lost;  and  thus 
contracted  immense  debts,  which  the  code  of  honor 
among  gentlemen,  compelled  him  to  pay.  About 
this  time  a  notice  appeared,  posted  upon  the  Court- 
house door,  reading  thus  :  "  A  tract  of  land  belong- 
ing to  Col.  R ,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction," 

&c.  &c.  He  had  become  a  liberal  patron  of  a 
racing  club  of  a  low  order. — In  this  fraternity,  he 
improved  his  skill  at  the  gaming  table — but  he  paid 
dear  for  his  tuition.  Time  rolled  on.  Among  all 
good  fellows  he  became  the  best.  He  was  ihe  sine 
qua  non  at  all  barbacues,  gambling  scrapes,  faro- 
banks,  and  cock-fights;  of  this  last  refined  and  in- 
tellectual sport,  he  was  excessively  fond.  In  short, 
he  lavished  his  estate  upon  every  imaginable  vice, 
and  in  every  kind  of  dissipation.  Within  fifteen 
years  from  the  time  he  received  it,  the  whole  was 
gone — not  a  farthing  left.  His  wife,  a  most  amia- 
ble and  worthy  woman,  died  heart-broken.  His 
children  were  torn  from  each  other,  thrown  upon 
the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  and   almost  adon- 

doned  to   their    fate.     And  poor  R ,  if  alive, 

now  wanders,  a  pitiable,  and  wretched  mendicant." 

"  I  knew  him  well  when  young,"  continued  our 
venerable  and  eloquent  chronicler.  "  I  have  ob- 
served his  course  with  attention.  All  his  misfor- 
tunes— all  this  misery,  wretchedness  and  disgrace, 
which  he  brought  upon  himself  and  his  family,  I  can 
<-learly  trace  back  to  the  bottle,  to  the  intoxicating 
draught.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  once  happy  oc- 
cupants of  yonder  mansion." 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  SCHOLAR  BECOME  A  TEACHER. 

There  was  a  little  boy  whose  parents  were  very 
wicked.  They  cared  little,  and  perhaps,  knew  less, 
about  that  glorious  Being  who  made  them,  and  took 
care  of  them  ;  and  consequently  their  little  son  was 
not  blessed  with  those  religious  instructions  which 
you,  my  dear  young  readers,  enjoy  ;  yet  he  had  a 
mild,  amiable  disposition,  and  his  lovely  deportment 
procured  him  many  good  friends,  among  which 
were  some  pious  Sabbath-school  teachers.  These 
friends  placed  him  very  kindly  at  a  Sabifcth-school, 
hoping  that  he  would  learn  those  things  which 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  life,  and  secure  to  him 


the  favor  and  love  of  Jesus  in  a  future  world.  Nor 
in  this  were  they  disappointed.  This  little  boy 
was  surrounded  with  many  vicious  and  wicked 
children  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  sometimes 
some  of  his  school-fellows  would  wish  to  entice  bim 
from  school  for  a  day,  or  a  half  day,  to  mingle  with 
them  in  wickedness:  and  one  day  he  was  very 
strongly  urged  to  absent  himself  from  school  to  pil- 
fer a  neighbor's  orchard,  but  he  refused  ;  and  when 
he  reflected  on  the  conduct  of  those  wicked  boys, 
he  became  very  sorrowful.  This  the  teacher  ob- 
served when  he  came  in,  and  asked  him  the  cause. 
One  of  the  other  boys  in  the  class,  possessing  more 
confidence  than  this  little  boy,  related  the  circum- 
stances of  his  being  tempted  to  leave  the  school 
that  morning  to  mingle  with  wicked  boys.  His 
teacher  asked  him  why  he  did  not  go.  He  raised 
his  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to  heaven,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  /  know  that  '  thou,  God,  seest  me.'  " 
Then  turning  to  his  teacher,  he  said,  "Whenever 
I  am  bjjt  half  inclined  to  sin,  this  text  which  I 
learned  at  the  Sabbath-school,  is  in  my  thoughts; 
and  how  can  I  do  that  which  God  forbids,  knowing 
at  the  time  that  he  sees  me  ?  ,  This  text  has  kept 
me  from  sin  many  a  time  ;  and  I  take  more  pleasure 
in   thinking  about  it,  I  know,  than  I  could  in  sin." 

As  he  grew  up,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  evident- 
ly before  his  eyes,  the  grace  of  God  was  shed 
abroad  in  his  hear'.,  and  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  vile, 
polluted  sinner,  upon  whom  God  could  not  look 
with  approbation,  except  through  Jesus  Christ  the 
Redeemer.  He  therefore  received  Him  as  his 
righteousness,  his  strength,  and  salvation.  The 
Lord  loved  him,  and  blessed  and  prospered  him. 
He  at  length  became  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel.  He 
loved  the  Lord  and  the  souls  of  his  fellow  sinners 
so  well,  that  he  left  his  home,  his  friends,  ?.nd  his 
all  on  earth,  and  embarked  for  a  foreign  clime,  to 
preach  what  the  Bible  tells  you  is  "glad  tidings  ot 
great  joy"  to  a  wicked,  superstitious,  heathen  peo- 
ple, who  were  sitting  in  ;he  region  and  shadow  of 
death,  who  were  not  blessed  with  Sabbath  schools, 
Bibles,  &c,  as  you  are.  He  theie  preached  ma- 
ny years,  and  was  made  the  instrument  of  much 
good  to  the  souls  and  the  bodies  of  men,  till,  at 
length,  his  heavenly  Father  was  pleased  to  try  him 
with  along  and  distressing  fever.  After  sometime 
he  died,  and  now,  his  spirit  inhabits  those  man- 
sions of  bliss  which  are  prepared  for  all  those  who 
love  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  commandments. 

And,  my  dear  children,  many  a  pious  mother  will 
collect  her  little  ones  around  her  when  the  sun  is 
fast  sinking  in  the  western  horizon,  and  relate  to 
them  the  beautiful  story  of  this  good  little  boy.  I 
hope  you  will  all  follow  his  example,  and  remem- 
ber, as  he  did,  when  you  are  enticed  and  half  in- 
clined to  sin,   "Thou,  God,  seest  me." 


EDITORIAL, 


WHAT  "INDEPENDENCE"  MEANS. 

On  the  fourth  instant,  the  five  Sabbath  Schools 
connected  with  the  Baptist  Churches  in  this  city, 
were  assembled  in  Federal  Street  Church,  with 
their  teachers,  and  superintendants,  and  parents, 
and  a  house  full  of  people.  Ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel prayed  with  them  ;  apart  of  the  children  them- 
selves sat  in  the  gallery,  and  sang  two  hymns  of 
praise  to  God  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malcom,  who  has 
been  much  employed  in  promoting  Sabbath  schools, 
made  an  Address  to  the  scholars.  He  spoke  in 
language  that  children  can  understand,  and  we 
hope  the  address  will  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 
There  were  several  hundred  children  to  hear  it ; 
and  now  we  wish  to  publish  it  for  several  thousands 
more  to  read.  We  can  write  it  only  from  recollec- 
tion ;  it  will  not  therefore  be  in  Mr.  Malcom's  own 
words  precisely,  and  we  shall  not  remember  all  he 
said.  But  the  reader  will  get  some  idea  of  the  ad- 
dress, which  was  very  pleasing  and  useful  to  the 
children  who  heard  it. 

Dear  Children  ;  We  are  assembled  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  to  keep  Independence;  but  what  do  we 
mean  by  independence,  and  what  is  the  fourth  of 
July  more  than  any  other  day  ?  Perhaps  some  of 
you  do  not  know ;  then  I  will  tell  you. — A  great 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


many  years  ago,  there  were  no  houses  and  farms  in 
this  country  ;  and  where  these  line  buildings  are  in 
Boston,  there  was  nothing  but  woods.  The  people 
that  lived  here  then  were  Indians,  who  lived  in 
huts  and  hunted  in  the  woods.  The  people  that 
lived  in  Europe,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
did  not  know  there  was  such  a  country  as  this,  till 
Columbus  came  over  the  ocean  and  found  it.  He 
landed  on  one  of  the  West  India  Islands;  and  not 
a  great  many  years  after,  other  places  were  discov- 
ered along  the  coast  of  South  and  North  America. 
Then  people  from  the  old  countries  came  over  to 
live  on  this  side.  Many  of  them  came  to  search 
for  gold,  because  they  wanted  to  get  money  and  be 
rich.  Some  of  these  were  able  to  stay  and  form 
settlements,  where  their  descendants  remain  to  this 
day.  Others,  though  they  came  in  large  compa- 
nies, were  killed  by  the  Indians,  or  died  by  sick- 
ness, so  that  the  settlements  came  to  nothing.  God 
would  not  take  care  of  them  because  they  came 
here  for  gain ;  and  he  meant  that  this  part  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  inhabited  by   better  men. 

More  than  two  hundred  year3  ago,  there  were 
people  in  England  called  Puritans.  They  were  so 
called,  because  they  tried  to  be  pure,  or  to  leave  off 
every  bad  thing  at  once,  and  be  good  men  and  serve 
God.  Some  others,  who  had  about  them  some  of 
the  wicked  things  of  popery,  wanted  to  reform  and 
become  good  slowly,  and  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
But  these  said,  No,  we  will  not  serve  sin  at  all,  but 
break  off  every  wicked  practice  at  once.  So  they 
were  called  Puritans.  And,  children,  those  Puri- 
tans were  your  forefathers,  and  you  must  be  Puri- 
tans loo.  If  you  have  any  bad  habits,  at  school,  or 
at  home, or  any  where;  you  must  not  say  I  will  be 
good  by  and  by,  or  leave  off  bad  habits  slowly.  No, 
you  must  leave  them  all  at  once,  and  be  sorry  for 
them,  and  get  a  new  heart  and  lead  a  life  all  new 
at  once.  But  the  people  of  England  were  wicked, 
and  did  not  love  the  Puritans,  and  they  would  not 
let  them  worship  and  serve  God  as  they  wished ; 
so  after  they  had  suffered  a  great  deal,  they  re- 
moved over  to  Holland,  and  said  they  would  live  a- 
mong  the  Dutch,  if  they  could  be  free  to  serve  God. 
So  the  Dutch  let  them  have  their  own  way  about 
their  religion  ;  but  a  great  many  of  the  Dutch  did 
not  fear  God,  and  the  Puritans  said  their  children 
would  be  corrupted  and  spoiled  if  they  grew  up  and 
lived  there.  So  they  then  concluded  to  come  over 
into  this  country  and  live  in  the  wilderness,  that 
they  might  serve  God,  and  bring  up  their  children 
to  serve  him.  They  did  not  come  to  get  money, 
but  to  be  Puritans  and  good  men,  and  make  their 
children  good.  It  was  for  you,  children,  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  all  this  trouble;  they  thought 
of  you  and  of  me,  and  of  all  of  us  who  are  now 
living  here,  when  they  agreed  to  come  here  over  the 
mighty  waters. 

Well,  our  fathers  set  sail  to  come  to  this  country, 
and  they  intended  to  land  where  New  York  is  now 
and  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river,  for  the 
land  is  better  there.  But  the  Dutch  wanted  all  that 
country,  and  they  hired  the  captain  of  their  ship 
not  to  carry  them  there,  but  to  bring  them  away 
here  to  the  north.  And  the  wicked  captain  kept 
them  on  the  ocean  a  great  while,  and  at  last  they 
landed  at  Plymouth,  in  December  1620,  which  was 
208  years  ago  last  December.  There  they  were, 
without  any  house,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  a 
great  part  of  their  provisions  spent,  and  savage  In- 
dians all  around  them.  The  number  that  landed 
was  102  ;  but  their  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  48 
of  them  died  before  spring;  nearly  half  the  little 
company  died  in  the  very  first  winter.  How  easy 
it  would  have  been  for  the  Indians  to  kill  them  all. 
But  God  turned  their  hearts  so  that  they  did  not, 
for  God  loved  the  Puritans,  and  he  meant  they  should 
live  here  and  serve  him  in  all  generations.  Some 
of  the  Indians  wanted  to  kill  them,  but  God  raised 
them  up  a  friend.  Massasoit,  a  chief,  whose  name 
every  child  should  remember,  said  No,  you  shall 
not  kill  the  English  till  you  first  kill  me;  and  so 
God  preserved  them  alive.  And  God  was  their 
friend  and  the  friend  of  their  children;  and  he  pro- 
tected them,  and  others  who  came  over  and  filled 
the  land.     All  this  people,  in  what  is  now  the  Uni- 


ted States,  were  under  the  same  government  as  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  country  was  under  the 
king  of  England.  But  the  king  and  parliament 
wanted  to  tax  our  people,  and  make  them  pay  them 
a  good  deal  of  money,  when  they  would  not  let  our 
people  send  over  any  body  to  help  make  the  laws. 
That  was  unjust  and  wicked,  and  our  people  said 
they  would  not  do  so.  They  loved  the  king  of 
England  and  would  obey  him,  if  he  would  do  right 
by  them  ;  but  he  must  not  oppress  them  and  their 
children,  and  deprive  them  of  their  rights.  Then 
the  king  was  angry  and  sent  over  armies  to  fight 
them  and  compel  them  to  submit.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  our  fathers  sent  their  wisest  and  best  men 
to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  in  Congress  and  see  what 
the  country  must  do.  And  Congress  agreed  and 
said  they  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
king  of  England  at  all,  but  they  and  the  whole 
country  would  make  their  own  laws  and  be  inde- 
pendent. They  declared  this  openly  to  the  world 
on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776;  that  is  what  we 
mean  by  independence,  and  that  is  what  makes 
the  fourth  of  July  a  great  and  memorable  day.  A 
long  and  bloody  war  followed,  for  the  king  of  Eng- 
land said  he  would  not  give  up  America  and  let  it 
be  free.  But  God  was  on  our  side  and  disappoint- 
ed all  his  hopes  ;  so  that  in  1783  the  king  at  last 
consented,  and  the  United  States  have  ever  since 
been  free. 

And  now,  children,  you  must  not  hate  the  king 
of  England,  or  his  people,  because  they  came  over 
hereto  kill  our  fathers  and  bring  this  people  under 
the  yoke.  The  king  who  did  that  is  dead,  and  most 
of  the  people  who  wereengaged  in  the  war  are  dead; 
and  the  present  king  and  people  of  that  country  are 
our  friends.  Besides, even  ifthesame  king  and  peo- 
ple were  now  alive,  we  should,  you  know,  forgive 
our  enemies,  and  pray  for  them  that  God  would  for- 
give them  and  save  them. 

Now  you  see,  children,  what  a  good  land  God 
has  given  you,  and  how  many  rich  blessings.  You 
can  hear  the  gospel,  and  attend  Sabbath  Schools, 
and  love  and  serve  God  just  as  he  requires,  and  none 
can  molest  you.  But  what  it  cost  our  fathers,  how 
much  sorrow  and  suffering  and  blood,  I  cannot  tell 
you.  May  you  all  be  Puritans  indeed,  and  grow  up 
to  do  good  among  men  ;  while,  by  walking  in  all  his 
commandments,  you  praise  and  honour  your  God 
and  your  fathers'  God. 


were  disposed  to  commit  scripture  to  memory  and 
recite  to  him  on  the  Sabbath,  they  might  give  him 
their  names;  that  fifteen  during  that  week  gave 
him  their  names,  who  recited  to  him  the  next  Sab- 
bath from  fifty  to  one  hundred  verses  each.  The 
next  week,  five  more  gave  in  their  names,  and  the 
next,  five  more,  He  soon  had  in  his  Bible  Class, 
thirty  five.  Others  gave  in  their  names,  whom  his 
son  hears  in  their  cells.  The  prisoners  study  their 
lessons  in  the  evening,  and  some  now  recite  on  an 
average,  about  eighty  verses.  A  few  have  already 
committed  to  memory  and  recited  several  whole 
books.  What  an  institution!  The  terror  of  the 
community  here  learn  the  word  of  God,  which  chan- 
ges the  lion  into  the  lamb.  M.  J. 


MISCELLANY. 


ON  THE  BEING  OF  A  GOD. 
See,  here,  I  hold  a  Bible  in  my  hand,  and  you 
see  the  cover,  the  leaves,  the  letters,  the  words  ; 
but  you  do  not  see  the  writers,  or  the  printer,  the 
letter-founder, the  ink-maker,the  paper-maker,  or  the 
binder.  You  never  did  see  them,  you  never  will  see 
them,and  yet  not  one  ofyou  will  think  of  disputing  or 
denying  the  being  of  these  men.  I  go  farther :  I  affirm 
that  you  see  the  very  souls  of  these  men  in  seeing 
this  book,  and  you  feel  yourselves  obliged  to  allow 
that  they  had  skill,  contrivance,  design,  memory, 
fancy,  reason,  and  soon.  In  the  same  manner,  if 
you  see  a  picture,  you  judge  there  was  a  painter  ; 
if  you  see  a  house,  you  judge  there  was  a  builder  of 
it;  and  if  you  see  one  room  contrived  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  another  for  that,  a  door  to  enter,  a  window 
to  admit  light,  a  chimney  to  hold  fire,  you  conclude 
the  builder  was  a  person  of  skill  and  forecast,  who 
formed  the  house  with  a  view  to  the  accommodation 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  examine  the 
world,  and  pity  the  man,  who,  when  he  sees  the 
sign  of  a  wheat-sheaf,  hath  sense  enough  to  know 
that  there  is  a  joiner,  and  somewhere  a  painter; 
but  who,  when  he  sees  the  wheat-sheaf  itself,  is  so 
stupid  as  not  to  say  to  himself  this  had  a  wise  and 

good  Creator.  — eC^— 

From  the  Connecticut  Observer 
WONDERFUL  BIBLE  CLASS. 
Mr.  Hookek  : — Yesterday  I  visited  the  State- 
Prison  at  Wethersfield.  On  inquiring  of  the  war- 
den how  the  prisoners  were  instructed  on  the  Sab 
bath,  he  laid  me  that  occasionally  they  had  preach- 
ing in  themorning,  but  in  the  afternoon,  he  had  a 
Bible  Class ;  that  ten  weeks  ago,  he  said  to  the 
prisoners  on  Monday  morning,  that  if  any  of  them 


Idleness. — If  you  are  idle,  you  may  depend  on 
it,  Satan  will  find  some  work  for  you.  I  love  to 
see  a  child  afraid  of  being  idle.  Idleness  is  very 
displeasing  to  God.  Just  consider,  "  for  every 
moment  that  God  gives  me,  he  requires  of  me  an 
account.  What  ami  doing;  how  am  I  spending 
my  time!"  Think  again;  "I  may  have  but  a  few 
days  or  hours  to  iive  ;  the  longest  life  is  short; 
and  what  have  I  done  for  God  ?  He  has  done  eve- 
ry thing  for  me. — Do  I  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus? 
Is  my  soul  safe  in  his  love  ?  If  I  do,  shall  I  be  idle 
and  waste  the  time  which  he  gives  me  to  glorify  him, 
to  serve  him  ?  If  I  do  not,  shall  I  be  idle  ?  There 
is  no  idleness  in  heaven — there  is  no  idleness  in 
hell — and  shall  I,  who  have  a  never-dying  soul  to 
save,  trifle  away  my  time?  Heavenly  Father,  may 
I  be  thine,  now  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  then  I 
shall  never  wish  to  be  idle  !"         [  Youth's  JFYiend. 

The  Liar's  mouth  sewed  vp. — When  Aristotle, 
who  was  a  Grecian  philosopher,  and  the  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods,  he  replied,  "  not 
to  be  credited  when  he  shall  tell  the  truth."  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  related,  that  when  Petrarch,  an 
Italian  poet,  was  summoned  as  a  witness  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion,  and  offered  in  the  usual  manner  to 
take  the  oath  before  Cardinal  Colonna,  the  Cardinal 
closed  the  book,  saying,  "  as  to  you,  Petrarch,  your 
word  is  sufficient."  From  the  story  of  Petrarch 
we  may  learn  how  great  respect  is  paid  to  those 
whose  character  for  truth  is  established  ;  and  from 
the  reply  of  Aristotle,  the  folly  as  well  as  wick- 
edness of  lying.  In  the  country  of  Siam,  he  who 
tells  a  lie  is  punished,  according  to  law,  by  having 
his  mouth  sewed  up  !  [Child's  Mag. 


A  Teacher's  Bequest. — A  gentleman  who  was 
a  Teacher  in  a  Sabbath  school  at  Savannah,  lately 
bequeathed  the  sum  of  §300  to  two  children,  who 
were  members  of  his  class  in  the  Sabbath  school: 
they  were  both  orphans.  His  property  was  large, 
and  after  making  liberal  provision  for  his  relatives, 
he  bequeathed  to  different  religious  charities 
$12,250.— S.  &  Magazine. 


POETRY. 


From  the    Vermont  Chronicle. 
TO  MY   SON. 

Is  this  new  life  so  sweet  to  thee,  my  little  darling  boy, 

That  thus  thy  minutes  seem  to  be  a.  constant  couise  of  joy  1 

1  gaze  upon  thy  laughing  face,  I  hear  thv  joyous  tone, 

'I 'ill  (he  glad  feeling  of  thy  heart  ofi  reaches  to  uoy  own. 

No  tilled  infant  for  whose  brow  a  coronet  shines  fair, 

Is  blest  with  better  health  than  thou,  or  nursed  with  tenderer  care; 

And  be  it  prince  or  peasant's  child — the  station  high  or  low, 

Those  blessings  are  the  only  ones  iw  earliest  days  can  know. 

I  would  not  damp  thy  present  joy  with  tales  of  future  care, 

Or  paint  the  ills  of  life,  dear  boy,  which  thou  must  feel  and  bear; 

The  early  dew  is  bright  to  view,  although  it  vanish  soon, 

And  lovely  is  the  morning  Hower  that   withers  ere  'tis  noon. 

Thy  heavenly  Father  by  whose  will  a  living  soul  is  thine, 

By  his  good  Spirit  visits  still  this  heritage  divine: 

And  children  who  in  innocence,  the  path  of  life  have  trod, 

Hear  often  iu  their  tender  minds  the  indwelling  voice  of  God. 

As  reason  dawns,  as    mind  expands,  in  childhood's  opening  day, 

Thou  oft  will  hear  his  high  command  to  shun  the  evil  way, 

Anil  every  wayward  thought  rcsign'd  to  his  divine  control, 

Will  bring  a  sweetness  to  thy  mind,  a  blessing  to  thy  soul. 

Dear  as  thy  welfare  is  to  me,  I  cannot  form  a  thought, — 

I  cannot  breathe  a  wish  for  thee,   with   happiness  more   frnught, 

Thau  that  this  heavenly  Friend  may  prove  the  guardian  of  diy  way, 

And  thy  young  heart  incline  to  love,  to  hearken,  to  obey. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE    OFFICER'S   DAUGHTER  ; 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMILY  NORTON. 
An  Authentic  Narrative. 

A  considerable  time  ago,  my  husband  having  a 
severe  illness,  we  were  advised  to  spend  our  sum- 
mer months  in  the  country ;  and,  in  consequence, 
took  a  journey  into  the  north  of  England,  and  there 
hired  for  the  season  an  old-fashioned  house  situated 
in  a  garden  abounding  with  fruits  and  flowers  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Here,  having  no  employment  and  but 
few  neighbors,  we  spent  a  great  part  of  our  time  in 
sitting  on  a  garden-chair,  which  we  found  under  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  walnut  tree,  situated  on  a 
round  plot  of  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.  On 
this  pleasant  spot,  while  I  employed  myself  with  my 
needle,  my  husband  read  to  me  the  Pastorals  of 
Philips,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  and  other 
fashionable  works  of  the  day. 

From  this,  our  walnut-tree-seat,  we  were  present- 
ed with  oneofthe  most  lovely  prospects,  which  can 
be  imagined.  Our  garden  and  house  were  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  considerable  eminence.  Di- 
rectly on  our  front  was  an  orchard,  below  which 
appeared  a  rich  country,  abounding  with  woods, 
from  the  centre  of  which,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, arose  the  tower  of  a  church.  On  the 
right,  a  different  prospect  opened  to  our  view. — A 
range  of  hills  of  considerable  height,  terminated  the 
horizon  :  whence  an  irregular  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  country,  descended  to  the  banks  of  a  riv- 
er, which  wound  its  secret  course  through  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  On  the  nearer  side  of  the 
river,  the  country  was  smiling  and  fertile,  abound- 
ing with  orchards,  corn-fields,  and  cottages. 

One  feature  in  this  landscape  particularly  pleased 
my  fancy  : — It  was  a  little  foot-path,  which,  passing 
by  our  garden-gate,  and  descending  into  the  valley, 
appeared  again  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  winding  through  a  corn-field,  till  it  was  lost 
at  the  entrance  of  a  little  coppice.  From  the  cen- 
tre of  this  coppice,  arose  a  white  chimney,  the  blue 
smoke  of  which  indicated  that  the  place  was  inhab- 
ited ;  but  it  was  left  to  my  imagination  to  picture 
by  what  kind  of  persons.  Nor  did  I  fail  to  indulge 
my  fancy,  by  supposing  it  might  be  the  abode  of 
some  Phillis  and  Damon,  these  being  the  most  per- 
fect beings  of  which  I  could  then  form  an  idea. 

It  happened,  one  morning  about  ten  o'clock,  as 
we  were  sitting  in  our  usual  place,  that  I  saw  some- 
thing coming  out  of  the  little  coppice,  and  proceed- 
ing toward  us  along  the  path  ;  but  at  that  distance, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  appeared  only  Jike  a  black 
speck.  After  a  little  while  I  looked  again,  when  I 
could  distinguish  a  small  figure  clothed  in  black  ; 
and  as  the  figure  approached,  I  perceived  it  was  a 
little  girl,  perhaps  not  seven  years  of  age,  carrying 
a  basket.  She  came  tripping  along  with  a  light  and 
graceful  step,  discovering  in  every  motion  so  pecu- 
liar a  vivacity  and  elegance,  as  greatly  attracted  my 
attention,  and  convinced  me,  that  whatever  her  place 
of  abode  or  her  parentage  might  be,  there  was  in 
her  something  which  I  had  not  often  observed  in 
children  ; — yet  what  this  was  I  could  not  define.  I 
watched  her  till  she  had  passed  the  garden-gate  ; 
and  about  an  hour  afterwards,  saw  her  return,  hav- 
ing been,  as  I  supposed,  to  the  village,  which  was 
at  some  little  distance  from  our  habitation.  I  mark- 
ed her,  till  she  had  retraced  her  steps,  and  entered 
again  into  the  coppice.  A  second  view  did  not 
destroy  the  first  impression  which  the  appearance 
of  this  little  girl  had  made  upon  my  imagination  ; 
and  as  my  head  was  then  filled  with  poetical  and 
pastoral  ideas  from  the  books  which  we  had  been 


reading,  I  said   to  my  husband,  "This  little  girl  | 
wants  only  to  lay  aside  her  mourning  dress,  and  to 
be  clothed  in  white,  with  a  straw  hat,  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  a  crook,  to  become  as  elegant  a  shep- 
herdess as  any  described  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney." 

The  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  while  we 
were  engaged  as  usual  under  our  walnut-tree,  the 
little  shepherdess  appeared  again.  I  traced  her  un- 
even and  childish  steps,  as  she  sometimes  tripped 
hastily  onwards,  and  then  stopped  and  stooped,  as  I 
rightly  guessed,  to  gather  flowers  ;  for  I  afterwards 
saw  a  few  violets  tied  together  with  a  blade  of  grass 
in  her  basket.  At  length  she  ascended  the  hill  to- 
wards us,  while  I  went  out  at  the  gate  of  the  gar- 
den to  look  at  her,  resolving,  if  I  liked  her  equally 
well  on  a  near  approach  as  at  a  distance,  to  speak 
to  her. 

I  had  time  to  examine  her  minutely  as  she  came 
forward.  Her  hood  was  not  pulled  very  far  over 
her  face,  and  her  fair  brown  hair  was  gently  agita- 
ted by  the  breeze.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
her  countenance,  and  equally  so  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  delicacy  of  her  features,  or  the  sparkling  vivacity 
of  her  blue  eyes ;  yet  what  was  most  remarkable  in 
this  child  was,  a  dignified  kind  of  carriage  and  self- 
possession,  which  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
when  I  addressed  her.  She  was  exceedingly  fair; 
but  air  and  exercise  had  given  her  a  high  bloom, 
which  added  much  to  the  sweetness  of  her  appear- 
ance. In  her  hand  she  carried  a  basket,  which 
had  nothing  in  it  but  the  bunch  of  vioIet3  before 
spoken  of.  Her  dress  was  mourning  ;  and,  though 
neat,  bespoke  an  attention  to  economy. 

I  stepped  into  the  middle  of  the  path,  and  asked 
her  name,  her  place  of  abode,  and  several  other 
questions.  She  told  me  her  name  was  Emily  ;  that 
her  father,  who  had  been  an  officer,  was  lately  dead  ; 
that  she  once  had  a  very  dear  little  sister,  who  also 
was  no  more  ;  and  that  now  she  only  was  left  to  her 
dear  mamma.  She  added,  that  her  mother  having 
left  the  place  in  which  she  formerly  resided  with 
her  father,  had  come  to  live  at  a  cottage  in  the 
wood,  where  they  occupied  only  one  room,  there 
being  other  inhabitants  in  the  house.  She  informed 
me  also,  that  her  mother  was  very  ill. 

While  she  gave  me  this  account,  which  she  enter- 
ed upon  without  confusion  or  hesitation,  the  colour 
rose  in  her  cheeks,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  her  lip 
quivered,  and  at  length  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
crying,  making  a  motion  as  if  she  would  havethrown 
herself  into  my  arms,  as,  no  doubt,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  do,  on  like  occasions,  into  those  of 
her  tender  mother;  but  hastily  recollecting  herself, 
she  recovered  with  a  peculiar  dignity,  and  stopping 
short,  was  going  to  wish  me  a  good  morning,  with 
much  sweetness  and  courtesy,  when  I  said,  "  My 
little  Miss,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  me.  Tell 
me  why  you  cry  ;  and  let  me  know  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  to  comfort  you." 

"  When  I  think  of  my  papa,  and  my  little  sister," 
she  answered,  "I  cannot  help  crying;  and  yet  I 
know  it  is  wrong." 

"  Wrong,  my  dear !"  I  answered,  "  why  should 
it  be  wrong  to  weep  for  such  dear  friends  }" 

"  Because,"  she  answered,  "  they  are  very  hap- 
py ;  they  are  gone  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
in  his  house :  I  know  this,  and  therefore  I  ought  to 
be  glad,  and  not  to  cry." 

I  found  my  heart  strangely  drawn  to  this  little 
girl  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  her  distinctly,  and 
every  word  she  said  increased  my  interest  in  her. 
Finding,  however,  a  reluctance  to  speak  with  her 
on  religious  subjects,  I  inquired  only  whither  she 
was  going. 

"lam  going,  Ma'am,  she  said,  to  the  village,  to 
fetch  a  roll  for  my  mother,  and  one  for  myself,  with 


a  little  pot  of  butler,  and  some  medicine  for  my  mo- 
ther; and  I  go  almost  every  day." 

"  And  these  violets,"  said  I,  "  what  are  they 
for." 

"  They  are  to  put  in  a  glass  in  my  mother's 
room,"  she  answered.  "  I  thought  she  would  never 
go  out  and  get  violets  again,  and  therefore  I  gath- 
ered them  for  her.  But  my  mother  is  not  unhappy 
about  being  ill,"  added  the  sweet  little  girl,  "  be' 
cause  our  dear  Saviour  visits  and  comforts  her." 

I  found  myself  strangely  affected  by  the  discourse 
of  the  little  Emily.  There  was  an  elegance  and  a 
refinement  in  her  ideas,  which  I  had  never  before 
observed  about  a  child  ;  and  being  totally  ignorant 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  producing 
these  beautiful  effects,  I  attributed  them  to  the  more 
than  ordinary  care  of  a  refined  and  well-educated 
mother,  in  the  direction  of  her  early  studies.  But 
again,  I  thought,  that  accomplishments  of  this  kind 
are  above  the  capacities  of  children.  Where,  then, 
and  how,  can  this  child  have  acquired  these  ideas? 
Had  I  understood  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  should  not 
have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  tracing  the  peculiar 
loveliness  of  this  little  girl  to  its  right  cause. 

Being,  however,  not  a  little  confused  and  perplex- 
ed with  what  I  had  seen  and  heard,  I  wished  Miss 
Emily  a  good  morning;  and  hoping  that  I  should 
meet  her  again  some  other  time,  as  she  so  often 
came  that  way,  1  returned  into  my  graden. 
[To  be  continued.] 


NATURAL     HISTORY. 


THE    TIGER'S    CAVE. 

An  Adventure  among  the  Mountains  of  Quito. 
[Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Elinquist.] 

On  leaving  the  Indian  village,  we  continued  lo 
wind  round  Chimborazo's  wide  base  ;  but  its  snow 
crowned  head  no  longer  shone  above  us  in  clear 
brilliancy,  for  a  dense  fog  was  gathering  around  it. 
Our  guides  looked  anxiously  towards  it,  and  an- 
nounced their  apprehensions  of  a  violent  storm. 
We  soon  found  that  their  fears  were  well  founded. 
The  fog  rapidly  covered  and  obscured  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  ;  the  atmosphere  was  suffocating,  and 
yet  so  humid  that  the  steel  work  of  our  watches 
was  covered  with  rust,  and  the  watches  stopped. 
The  river  beside  which  we  were  travelling,  rushed 
down  with  still  greater  impetuosity  ;  and  from  the 
clefts  of  the  rocks  which  lay  on  the  leftofour  path, 
were  suddenly  precipitated  small  rivulets,  that  bore 
the  roots  of  trees  and  innumerable  serpents  along 
with  them. — These  rivulets  often  came  down  so 
suddenly  and  violently  that  we  had  gieat  difficulty 
in  preserving  our  footing.  The  thunder  at  length 
began  to  roll,  and  resounded  through  the  mountain- 
ous passes  with  the  most  terrific  grandeur.  Then 
came  the  vivid  lightning — flash  followed  flash — a- 
bove,  around,  beneath, — every  where  a  sea  of  fire. 
We  sought  a  momentary  shelter  in  the  cleft  of  the 
rocks,  whilst  one  of  our  guides  hastened  forward  to 
seek  a  more  secure  asylum.  In  a  short  time  he  re- 
turned and  informed  us  that  he  had  discovered  a 
spacious  cavern,  which  would  afford  us  sufficient 
protection  from  the  elements.  We  proceeded  thither 
immediately,  and  with  great  difficulty  and  not  a  lit- 
tle danger,  at  last  got  into  it. 

The  noise  and  raging  of  the  storm  continued 
with  so  much  violence,  that  we  could  not  hear  the 
sound  of  our  voices.  I  had  placed  myself  near  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  and  could  observe,  through 
the  opening,  which  was  straight  and  narrow,  the 
singular  scene  without.  The  highest  cedar  trees 
were  struck  down,  or  bent  like  reeds:  monkeys 
and  parrots  lay  strewn  upon  the  ground,  killed  by 
the  falling  branches ;  the  water  had  collected  in  the 
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path  we  had  just  passed,  and  hurried  along  it  like  I  heard  a  nestling  noise,  as  if  they  were  playing  with 
a  mountain  stream.  From  every  thing  1  saw,  1 1  some  metal  substance,  which  we  soon  discovered 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  we  should  be  o- 1  was  the  canister  we  were  looking  tor.  Most  un- 
bliged  to  pass  some  days  in  the  cavern. — When  the  J  fortunately,  however,  the  animals  bad  pushed  off 
atorro,  however,  had  somewhat  abated,  our  guides 
Tentuied  out  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible 
to  continue  our  journey.  The  cave  in  which  we 
had  taken  refuge  was  so  extremely  dark,  that  if  we 


moved  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance,  we  could  not 
see  an  inch  before  us;  and  we  were  debating  as  to 
the  propriety  of  leaving  even  before  the  Indians 
came  back,  when  we  suddenly  heard  a  singular 
groaning  or  growling  at  the  further  end  of  the  cav- 
ern, which  instantly  fixed  all  our  attention.  Whar- 
ton and  myself  listened  anxiously,  but  our  daring 
and  inconsiderate  young  friend,  Lincoln,  together 
with  my  huntsman,  crept  about  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  and  endeavored  to  discover,  by  groping, 
from  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  They  had  not 
advanced  fur  into  the  cavern  before  we  heard  them 
utter  an  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  and  they  returned 
to  us,  each  carrying  in  his  arms  an  animal  singu- 
larly marked,  and  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  seeming- 
ly of  threat  strength  and  power,  and  furnished  with 
immense  fangs.  The  eyes  were  of  a  green  color  ; 
strong  claws  were  upon  their  feet;  and  a  blood  red 
tongue  hung  out  of  their  mouths.  Wharton  had 
scarcely  glanced  at  them,  when  he  exclaimed  in 
consternation,  "  Good  Heavens  !  we  have  come  in- 
to the  den  of  a  ."     He    was   interrupted  by  a 

fearful  cry  of  dismay  from  our  guides  ;  who  came 
rushing  precipitately  towards  us,  calling  out,  "  a 
tiger !  a  tiger!"  and  at  the  same  time,  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  they  climbed  up  a  cedar  tree 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  and  hid 
themselves  among  the  branches. 

After  the  first  sensation  of  horror  and  surprise, 
which  rendered  me  motionless  for  a  moment,  had 
subsided,  I  grasped  my  fire-arms. 

Wharton  had  already  regained  his  composure 
and  self-possession  ;  and  he  called  to  us  to  assist 
bim  instantly  in  blocking  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
with  an  immense  stone  which  fortunately  lay  near 
it.  The  sense  of  approaching  danger  augmented 
our  strength  ;  for  we  now  distinctly  heard  the  grow! 
of  the  ferocious  animal,  and  we  were  lost  beyond 
redemption  if  it  reached  the  entrance  before  we 
•ould  close  it.  Ere  this  was  done,  we  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  tiger  bounding  towards  the  spot,  and 
stooping  in  order  to  creep  into  his  den  by  the  narrow 
opening.  At  this  fearful  moment,  our  exertions 
were  successful,  and  the  great  stone  kept  the  wild 
beast  at  bay.  There  was  a  small  open  space,  how- 
ever, left  between  the  top  of  the  entrance  and  the 
stone,  through  which  we  could  see  the  head  of  the 
animal,  illuminated  by  its  glowing  eyes,  which  it 
rolled,  glaring  with  fury,  upon  us.  Its  frightful 
roaring,  loo,  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  the  cavern, 
and  was  answered  by  the  hoarse  growling  of  the 
cubs,  which  Lincoln  and  Frank  had  now  tossed 
from  them.  Our  ferocious  enemy  attempted  first 
to  remove  the  stone  with  his  powerful  claws,  and 
then  to  push  it  with  his  head  from  its  place ;  and 
these  efforts  proving  abortive,  served  only  to  in- 
crease his  wrath.  He  uttered  a  tremendous  pierc- 
ing howl,  and  his  flaming  eyes  darted  light  into  the 
darkness  of  our  retreat. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  fire  at  him,"  said  Wharton, 
with  his  U9ual  calmness,  "  aim  at  his  eyes  ;  the  ball 
will  go  through  his  brain,  and  we  shall  then  have  a 
chance  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Frank  seized  his  double  barrelled  gun,  and  Lin- 
coln his  pistols,  the  former  placed  the  muzzle  with- 
in a  few  inches  of  the  tiger,  and  Lincoln  did  the 
same.  At  Wharton's  command,  they  both  drew 
the  triggers  at  the  same  moment,  but  no  shot  fol- 
lowed. The  tiger,  who  seemed  aware  that  the 
flash  indicated  an  attack  upon  him,  sprang  growl 
ing  from  the  entrance ;  but  feeling  himself  unhuit, 
immediately  turned  back  again,  and  stationed  him- 
self in  his  former  place.  The  powder  in  both  pieces 
was  wet  ;  they  therefore  proceeded  to  draw  the 
useless  loading,  whilst  Wharton  and  myself  hasten- 
ed to  neck  our  powder  flask.  It  was  so  extremely 
dark,  that  we  were  ohliged  to  grope  about  the  cave; 
and  at  last,  coming  in  contact  with  the  cubs,  we 


the  lid  with  their  claws,  and  the  powder  had  been 
strewed  over  the  damp  earth,  and  rendered  entirely 
useless.  This  horrible  discovery  excited  the  high- 
est consternation. 

"  All  is  now  over,"  said  Wharton.  "  We  have 
only  to  choose  whether  we  shall  die  of  hunger  to- 
gether with  these  animals  who  are  shut  up  along 
with  us,  or  open  the  entrance  to  the  blood-thirsty 
monster  without,  and  so  make  a  quicker  end  of  the 
matter." 

So  saying,  he  placed  himself  close  beside  the 
stone,  which  for  the  moment  defended  us,  and  look- 
ed undauntedly  upon  the  lightening  eyes  of  the  ti- 
ger. Lincoln  raved  and  swore;  and  Frank  took  a 
piece  of  strong  cord  from  his  pocket,  and  hastened 
to  the  other  end  of  the  cave — I  knew  not  with  what 
design.  We  soon,  however,  heard  a  low  stifled 
groan  ;  and  the  tiger,  who  had  heard  it  also,  became 
more  restless  and  disturbed  than  ever.  He  went 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  in  the  most  wild  and  preposterous  manner, 
then  stood  still,  and  stretching  out  his  neck  in  the 
direction  of  the  forest,  broke  forth  into  a  deafening 
howl.  Our  two  Indian  guides  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  discharge  several  arrows  from 
the  tree.  He  was  struck  more  than  once,  but  the 
li"ht  weapons  bounded  harmless  from  his  thick 
skin.  At  length,  however,  one  of  them  struck  him 
near  the  eye,  and  the  arrow  remained  sticking  in 
the  wound. — He  now  bioke  anew  in  the  wildest  fu- 
ry, sprang  at  the  tree,  and  tore  it  with  his  claws,  as 
if  he  would  have  dragged  it  to  the  ground.  But, 
having  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  the  ar- 
row, he  became  more  calm,  and  laid  himself  down 
as  before  in  front  of  the  cave. 

Frank  now  returned  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
den,  and  a  glance  showed  us  what  he  had  been  do- 
ing. In  each  hand,  and  dangling  from  the  end  of 
a  string,  were  the  two  cubs.  He  had  strangled 
them;  and  before  we  were  aware  what  he  intended, 
he  threw  them  through  the  opening  to  the  tiger. 
No  sooner  did  the  animal  perceive  them,  than  he 
gazed  earnestly  upon  them  ;  and  began  to  examine 
them  closely,  turning  them  cautiously  from  side  to 
side.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  that  they  were 
dead,  he  uttered  so  fearful  a  howl  of  sorrow,  that 
we  were  obliged  to  put  our  hands  to  our  ears.  When 
I  upbraided  my  huntsman  for  the  cruel  action  he 
had  so  rashly  committed,  I  perceived  by  his  blunt 
and  abrupt  answers,  that  he  also  had  lost  all  hope 
of  rescue  from  our  impending  fate,  and  that  under 
these  circumstances,  the  ties  between  master  and 
servant  were  dissolved.  For  my  own  part,  without 
knowing  why,  I  could  not  help  believing  that  some 
unexpected  assistance  would  rescue  us  from  so  hor- 
rible a  fate.  Alas!  I  little  anticipated  the  sacrifice 
that  my  rescue  was  to  cost. 

The  thunder  had  now  ceased,  and  the  storm  had 
sunk  to  a  gentle  gale :  the  songs  of  birds  were  a- 
gain  beard  in  the  neighboring  forest,  and  the  sun- 
beams sparkled  in  the  drops  that  hung  from  the 
leaves.  We  saw  through  the  aperture  how  all  na- 
ture was  reviving  after  the  wild  war  of  elements 
which  had  so  recently  taken  place;  but  the  contrast 
only  made  our  situation  the  more  horrible.  We 
were  in  a  grave  from  which  there  was  no  deliver- 
ance ;  and  a  monster,  worse  than  the  fabled  Cerbe- 
rus, kept  watch  over  us.  The  tiger  had  laid  him- 
self down  beside  his  whelps.  He  was  a  beautiful 
animal,  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  his  limbs 
being  stretched  out  at  their  full  length,  displayed 
his  immense  power  of  muscle.  A  double  row  of 
great  teeth  stood  far  enough  apart  to  show  his  large 
red  tongue,  from  which  the  white  foam  fell  in  large 
drops.  All  at  once  a  horrid  roar  was  heard  at  a 
distance,  and  the  tiger  immediately  rose  and  an- 
swered it  with  a  mournful  howl.  At  the  same  in- 
stant our  Indians  uttered  a  shriek  which  announced 
that  some  new  danger  threatened  us.  A  few  mo- 
ments confirmed  our  worst  fears,  for  another  tiger 
not  quite  so  large  as  the  former,  came  rapidly  to- 
wards the  spot  where  we  were. 


"  This  enemy,  will  prove  more  cruel  than  the 
other,"  said  Wharton,  "  for  this  is  the  female,  and 
she  knows  no  pity  for  those  who  deprive  her  of  her 
young." 

The  howls  which  the  tigress  gave,  when  she  had 
examined  the  bodies  of  her  cubs,  surpassed  every 
thing  of  horrible  that  we  had  yet  heard  ;  and  the 
tiger  mingled  his  mournful  cries  with  her's.  Sud- 
denly her  roaring  was  lowered  to  a  hoarse  growl- 
ing, and  we  saw  her  anxiously  stretch  out  her  head, 
extend  her  wide  and  smoking  nostrils,  and  look  as 
if  she  were  determined  to  discover  immediately  the 
murderersof  her  young.  Her  eyes  quickly  fell  up- 
on us,  and  she  made  a  spring  forward  with  the  in- 
tention of  penetrating  to  our  place  of  refuge.  Per- 
haps she  might  have  been  enabled  by  her  immense 
strength,  to  push  away  the  stone,  had  we  not,  with 
all  our  united  power,  held  it  against  her.  When 
she  found  that  all  her  efforts  were  fruitless,  she  ap- 
proached the  tiger,  who  lay  stretched  beside  his 
cubs,  and  he  rose  and  joined  in  her  hollow  roarings. 
They  stood  together  as  if  in  consultation,  and  then 
suddenly  went  off  at  a  rapid  pace  and  disappeared 
from  our  sight. — Their  howling  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and  then  entirely  ceased.  We  now  be- 
gan to  entertain  better  hopes  of  our  condition  ;  but 
Wharton  shook  his  head.  "  Do  not  flatter  your- 
selves," said  he,  '*  with  the  belief  that  these  ani- 
mals will  let  us  escape  out  of  their  sight  till  they 
have  revenge.  The  hours  we  have  to  live  are  num- 
bered." 

Nevertheless  there  still  appeared  a  chance  of  our 
rescue,  for  to  our  surprise,  we  saw  both  our  Indians 
standing  before  the  entrance,  and  heard  them  call 
to  us  to  seize  the  only  possibility  of  our  saving  our- 
selves by  instant  flight,  for  the  tigers  had  only  gone 
round  the  height  to  seek  another  inlet  to  the  cave, 
with  which  they  were  no  doubt  acquainted.  In 
the  greatest  haste  the  stone  was  pushed  aside,  and 
we  stept  forth  from  what  we  considered  a  living 
grave.  Wharton  was  the  last  who  left  it ;  he  was 
unwilling  to  lose  his  double  barrelled  gun,  and  stop- 
ped to  take  it  up;  the  rest  of  us  thought  only  of 
making  our  escape.  We  now  heard  once  more  the 
roaring  of  tigers,  though  at  a  distance ;  and  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  guides,  we  precipitately 
struck  into  a  side  path. — From  the  numbers  of 
roots  and  branches  of  trees  with  which  the  storm 
had  strewed  in  our  way,  and  the  slipperiness  of  tha 
road,  our  flight  was  slow  and  difficult.  Wharton, 
though  an  active  seaman,  had  a  heavy  step,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  us,  and 
we  were  often  obliged  to  slacken  our  own  on  his 
account. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  when  we  found  that  our  way  led  along  the 
edge  of  a  rocky  cliff,  with  innumerable  fissures. 
We  had  just  entered  upon  it,  when  suddenly  the  In- 
dians, who  were  before  us,  uttered  one  of  their  pier- 
cing shrieks,  and  we  immediately  became  aware 
that  the  tigers  were  in  pursuit  of  us.  Urged  by 
despair  we  rushed  towards  one  of  the  breaks,  or 
gulfs  in  our  way,  over  which  was  thrown  a  bridge 
of  reeds,  that  sprang  up  and  down  at  every  step, 
and  could  be  trod  with  Bafety  by  the  light  foot  of  the 
Indians  alone.  Deep  in  the  hollow  below  rushed 
an  impetuous  stream,  and  a  thousand  pointed  and 
jagged  rocks  threatened  destruction  on  every  side. 
Lincoln,  my  huntsman,  and  myself,  passed  over  the 
chasm  in  safety  ;  but  Wharton  was  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  waving  bridge  and  endeavoring  to  steady 
himself,  when  both  the  tigers  were  seen  to  issue 
from  the  adjoining  forest;  and  the  moment  they 
descried  us,  they  bounded  towards  us  with  dreadful 
roarings.  Meanwhile,  Wharton  had  nearly  gained 
the  safe  side  of  the  gulf,  and  we  were  all  clamber- 
ing up  the  rocky  cliff,  except  Lincoln,  who  remain- 
ed at  the  reedy  bridge  to  assist  his  friend  to  step 
upon  firm  ground.  Wharton,  though  the  ferocious 
animals  were  close  upon  him,  never  lost  his  courage 
or  presence  of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  had  gained 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  knelt  down  and  with  his 
sword  divided  the  fastenings  by  which  the  bridge 
was  attached  to  the  rock.  He  expected  that  an  ef- 
fectual barrier  would  thus  be  put  to  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  our  pursuers ;  but  be  was  mistaken ;  for 
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be  had  scarcely  accomplished  his  task,  when  the  ti- 
gress, without  a  moment's  pause,  rushed  towards 
the  chasm,  and  attempted  to  bound  over  it.  It  was 
a  fearful  sight  to  see  the  mighty  animal  suspended 
for  a  moment,  in  the  air,  above  the  abysss;  but  the 
scene  passed  like  a  flash  of  lightning.  Her  strength 
was  not  equal  to  the  distance  ;  she  full  into  the  gulf, 
and  before  she  reached  the  bottom,  was  torn  into  a 
thousand  pieces  by  the  jagged  points  of  the  rocks. 
Her  fate  did  not  in  the  least  dismay  her  companion ; 
he  followed  her  with  an  immense  spring  and  reach- 
ed the  opposite  side,  but  only  with  his  fore  claws  ; 
and  thus  he  clung  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  en- 
deavoring to  gain  a  footing.  The  Indians  again 
uttered  a  wild  shriek,  as  if  all  hope  had  been  lost. 
But  Wharton,  who  was  nearest  to  the  edge  of  the 
rock,  advanced  courageously  towards  the  tiger,  and 
struck  his  sword  into  the  animals  breast.  Enraged 
beyond  all  measure,  the  wild  beast  collected  all  his 
strength  and  with  a  violent  effort,  fixing  oneof  his 
legs  upon  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  seized  Wharton 
by  the  thigh. — The  heroic  man  still  preserved  his 
fortitude  ;  he  grasped  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  his 
left  hand,  to  steady  and  support  himself,  while  with 
his  right  he  wrenched,  and  violently  turned  the 
sword  that  was  still  in  the  breast  of  the  tiger.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  an  instant. — The  Indians, 
Frank,  and  myself  hastened  to  his  assistance;  but 
Lincoln  who  was  already  at  his  side  had  seized 
Wharton's  gun,  which  lay  near  him  on  the  ground, 
and  struck  so  powerful  a  blow  with  the  butt  end  up- 
on the  head  of  the  tiger,  that  the  animal,  stunned 
and  overpowered,  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell  bach  in- 
to the  abyss.  All  would  have  been  well,  had  it  en- 
ded thus  ;  but  the  unfortunate  Lincoln  had  not  cal- 
culated upon  the  force  of  the  blow ;  he  staggered 
forward,  reeled  upon  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  seize  upon  any  thing  to  save  him- 
self— but  in  vain.  His  foot  slipped  ;  for  an  instant 
he  however  remained  over  the  gulf,  and  then  was 
plunged  into  it  to  rise  no  more. 
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THE  LITTLE  MOUSE  CAUGHT. 
Children,  as  well  as  men  and  women,  should 
learn  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  cause  of  the 
living  God,  by  seeking  to  promote  his  glory,  in  the 
prosperity  of  different  religious  societies.  Their 
parents  should  not  only  give  for  them,  but  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  lay  by  a  portion  of  their 
allowance,  be  it  ever  so  small ;  and  the  reports, 
anecdotes,  and  interesting  details  of  the  different 
societies,  should  be  read  to  them,  and  pressed  up- 
on their  attention.  When  the  heads  which  are 
now  silvered  o'er  with  age  shall  be  laid  in  the  dust, 
it  is  on  the  young  that  the  cause  of  heaven  will 
rest,  and  they  must  take  it  up,  and  fight  manfully 
the  battles  of  the  Lord.  O,  that  on  them,  strong 
and  active  for  the  warfare,  may  rest  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  Spirit.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  that 
even  children  may  make  themselves  useful,  I 
promised  to  a  little  brother  of  mine  a  penny  for 
every  mouse  he  could  catch,  without  putting  them 
to  bodily  pain ;  for  cruelty  should  never  be  allowed. 
Every  penny  was  to  be  lor  the  Tract  Society.  Ac- 
cordingly, traps  of  different  kinds  were  immedi- 
ately procured,  and  he  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
wherever  there  was  a  mouse-hole,  you  were  sure  to 
see  a  mouse-trap.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  him 
with  his  bits  of  cheese  plotting  for  captives,  and 
had  his  own  maintenance  depended  upon  his  suc- 
cess, he  could  not  have  been  more  in  earnest.  To 
his  disappointment  there  were  not  so  many  mice 
upon  the  premises,  or  mice  that  were  silly  enough 
to  be  caught,  as  he  expected.  But  when  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  little  prisoner,  he 
would  come  rejoicing  to  me,  holding  up  the  trap, 
and  saying,  "  Here,  sister,  here  is  another  little 
mouse  for  the  Tract  Society,  a  penny,  if  you  please." 
The  pennies  were  always  given,  and,  as  he  was  re- 
moved soon  after  to  a  neighboring  town,  his  em- 
ployment ceased  ;  but  he  had  earned  by  his  assidu- 
ity as  much  as  half  a  dollar,  which  at  his  request  I 
transmitted  to  the  Tract  Society.  I  have  heard  of 
another  young  person,  who  is  catching  moles  for 


the  Missionary  Society;  and  of  another  who  made 
pin-cushions  of  snail  shells  for  another  Society,  and 
many  other  plans  to  bring  in  a  few  pence  ;  and 
where  money  is  thus  earned  for  the  cause,  it  is  giv- 
en with  much  gieater  pleasure  and  eagerness.  But 
as  well  as  your  money,  give  your  exertions  and 
prayers,  ye  children  of  this  highly-favoured  land, 
and  may  the  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  your  hands. 

[Youth's  Friend. 
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THE  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 

From  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  IngrahauTs  Report  of  Christ 
Church  Sabbath  School,  Boston. 

J.  B.  W.  was  admitted  into  our  school,  March 
13,  1825.  He  was  then  6  years  and  10  months  old. 
He  continued  in  the  school,  till  March,  1827,  when 
he  was  afflicted  with  the  distressing  complaint  which 
terminated  in  his  death.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  continued 
there  for  sometime.  His  teacher  visited  him  while 
at  the  Hospital,  and  also  after  his  return  from  the 
Hospital  to  his  mother's  house.  In  Aug.  1827  his 
teacher,  finding  he  would  be  unable  to  attend  school 
for  some  time,  proposed  to  visit  him  every  Sunday 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  religious  in- 
struction. This  offer  was  readily  accepted  by  his 
mother  and  himself;  and  these  visits  were  regular- 
ly continued  till  May,  1828,  when  his  teacher  left 
town.  His  teacher  also  occasionally  visited  him  at 
other  times,  when  opportunity  offered.  During  t'..is 
period  of  9  months,  he  committed  to  memory  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hymns,  and  other  lessons  given 
him  ;  and  during  the  past  winter  he  had  learned  the 
Church  Catechism  and  many  hymns,  while  lying  on 
his  bed,  and  unable  to  sit  up.  About  four  weeks 
before  he  died,  he  learned  the  hymn  in  the  Prayer 
Book  (22d  of  the  old,  and  121st  of  the  new  collec- 
tion) for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  good  seed  thus 
sown  was  not  lost ;  it  did  spring  up  and  bear  fruit, 
though  the  plant  was  soon  cut  down. 

During  the  past  winter,  his  sickness  had  been  ve- 
ry distressing ;  but  no  murmurs  or  repinings  were 
heard  from  his  lips.  He  was  very  patient  and  re- 
signed, and  much  interested  in  religious  subjects. 
And  not  only  was  he  interested  in  them,  but  he  un- 
derstood them  ;  so  much  so,  that  several  pious  per- 
sons who  visited  him,  observed  that  he  appeared 
to  know  more  on  such  subjects  than  many  grown 
persons. 

He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  praying,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  also  at  other  times:  and  when 
he  was  about  offering  his  prayers,  he  used  to  request 
that  no  noise  might  be  made,  and  would  not  beo-in, 
till  all  was  quiet,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
reflect  upon  what  he  was  doing.  Sometimes  he 
would  fall  asleep  before  he  had  offered  his  prayers ; 
and  when  he  awoke,  he  would  ask  his  mother  why 
she  had  not  called  him,  and  kept  him  awake,  till 
he  had  performed  the  duty.  One  night  when  he  a- 
woke,  forgetting  that  he  bad  offered  his  prayers  be- 
fore he  went  to  sleep,  he  repeated  them  over  again. 
When  he  was  so  low  that  he  could  not  speak  much, 
he  said,  though  he  could  not  repeat  his  prayers,  he 
could  think  them. 

He  was  very  sensible  of  his  sins;  and  frequently 
repeated,  that  he  was  very  wicked.  He  was  fond  of 
looking  at  Scripture  pictures ;  and  one  day  when 
he  was  looking  over  a  book  given  him  by  the  Super- 
intendent, he  stopped  at  the  print  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  little  children  in  his  arms,  and  repeated 
the  words,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me," 
&c.  His  grandmother  observed  to  him,  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  composed  of  little  children, 
and  those  who  were  like  them ;  and  he  replied  it 
was  not  composed  of  children  like  him,  for  he  was 
very  wicked,  and  not  fit  to  die. 

He  wished  to  live  ;  not  that  he  might  do  as  he  did 
before  he  was  sick  ;  but  because  he  wished  to  grow 
better,  and  be  better  prepared  to  die.  He  said  he 
should  like  to  live  till  he  was  twenty  years  old,  that" 
he  might  be  a  good  man  ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  go 
out  again,  because  he  should  be  as  wicked  as  he  was 
before. 

When  his  teacher  first  commenced  his  visits,  J. 


appeared  to  be  afraid  to  answer  the  questions  which 
were  asked  him  ;  but  during  the  past  winter  he  fre- 
quently said,  "  1  shall  not  be  afraid  to  have  my  tea- 
cher ask  me  any  questions  now,"  as  he  had  become 
more  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects, 
and  more  familiar  with  them. 

The  following  circumstance- will  show  that  his 
knowledge  on  religious  subjects  was  not  merely 
speculative.  In  the  room  adjoining  that  in  which 
he  lay,  seme  persons  were  engaged  in  a  conversa- 
tion, in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  sin  of 
the  Jews  in  crucifying  our  blessed  Saviour.  He 
heard  this,  and  said,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by 
those  in  the  other  room, — "  We  blame  the  Jews, 
for  crucifying  the  Saviour;  but  don't  we  crucify 
him  whenever  we  commit  sin  1"  Nothing  had  been 
said,  which  could  have  given  him  an  idea  of  this 
kind,  and  it  must  have  been  the  result  of  his  medi- 
tations on  what  he  had  read  in  the  Scriptures  on  the 
subject. 

When  one  of  his  fellow  scholars,  who  had  been 
a  bad  boy,  died  very  suddenly,  he  frequently  said, 
"  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  is,  to  diesoyoung,  when 
one  is  so  wicked  !" 

He  was  in  the  constant  practice  of  asking  ques- 
tions respecting  the  meaning  of  every  thing  which 
he  heard  or  read ;  and  frequently  his  questions 
were  of  a  most  important  nature — of  too  high  im- 
portance to  be  answered  by  those  around  him. 

This  little  narrative  illustrates  in  a  very  forcible 
manner  the  importance  of  teachers  visiting  their 
scholars  at  their  homes.  And  what  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance  does  such  a  case  afford  to  the 
faithful  teacher  !  The  blessing  of  God  surely  rests 
upon  such  labors.  If  the  teacher  of  this  child  nev- 
er knows  of  any  other  fruit  of  his  exertions,  the 
present  is  a  sufficient  reward  to  repay  all  the  trou- 
ble of  attending  him  so  constantly.  He  can  look 
back  upon  his  visits  to  this  child  with  much  satis- 
faction, and  with  gratitude  to  God  for  putting  it  in- 
to his  heart  to  take  the  measures  he  did,  and  for 
blessing  those  measures  so  signally.  Let  it  make 
us  all  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  admoni- 
tions, to  "  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;" 
to  "  do  with  all  our  might,"  "  whatsoever  our  hands 
find  to  do  ;"  "  while  we  have  time,  let  us  do  good  un- 
to all  men,  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the 
household  of  faith." 


EDITORIAL. 


"  SEARCH  THE    SCRIPTURES." 

We  hope  the  time  is  fast  going  by,  in  many 
families  already  gone,  when  a  young  person  was 
ashamed  to  be  seen  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand  ex- 
cept on  the  Lord's  day.  The  recitations  in  Bible 
Classes  and  Sabbath  Schools  require  that  it  should 
be  read  and  studied  at  other  limes.  Ministers 
preach  more  fiom  the  Bible  and  about  the  Bible; 
professors  of  religion  talk  more  about  it ;  Christian 
parents  oftener  read  it  themselves  and  teach  its 
doctrines  and  precepts  to  their  children.  All  these 
things  induce  young  persons  to  look  more  into  the 
sacred  volume,  than  they  or  their  predecessors  did 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago.  Now  let  them  take  care 
to  search  and  study  the  scriptures,  as  well  as  to 
read  them  ;  to  ponder  and  love  and  obey  them,  not 
less  than  to  commit  them  to  memory.  These  or- 
acles of  God  contain  fountains  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
and  we  ought  to  drink  of  them  all  the  day  long,  that 
we  may  be  the  children  of  God  iSolive  forever.  There 
is  nothing  children  and  youth  can  do  that  wiil  be 
so  useful  to  them,  as  to  treasure  up  in  their  mem- 
ories and  hearts  great  portions  of  the  word  of  God. 
Let  us  consider  some  of  the  advantages  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  a  diligent  study  of  the  Bible  and  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  its  contents. 

The  scriptures  will  guide  you  in  the  way  of  duty 
and  safety.  We  know  not  our  way  through  this 
dark  world,  without  this  light  from  heaven.  With- 
out the  Bible,  we  should  not  know  what  the  Lord 
our  Maker  requires  of  us,  or  what  are  our  duties  to 
our  fellow  men,  or  how  we  may  ourselves  escape 
misery  and  be  happy.  The  sacred  scriptures  ars 
ready  to  guide  us  at  every  step ;  and  however  frail 
or  ignorant  we  may  be,  we  need  not  err  if  we  witt 
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receive  instruction  from  God.  But  if  that  blessed 
book  lies  upon  our  shelf,  covered  with  dust,  it  can- 
not profit  us.  When  we  are  abroad  about  our  secu- 
lar affairs,  we  cannot  run  home  to  search  the 
scriptures,  and  find  what  duty  is,  in  the  thousand 
various  and  unexpected  circumstances  of  life.  O 
we  want  "the  word  nigh  us,  even  in  our  inouth 
and  in  our  heart."  It  should  be  every  moment  "  a 
light  unto  our  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  our  path."  In 
the  language  of  the  poet: 

"  'Tis  like  the  aim,  a  heavenly  light, 

That  guides  us  all  the  day  ; 
Air!  through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 

A  lamp  to  leaj  our  way." 

Happy  the  child  or  the  man,  who  can  recall  the 
passages  of  scripture  which  apply  to  his  circum- 
stances at  any  given  moment ;  who  all  the  day 
long  hears  the  voice  of  his  Shepherd,  and  follows 
where  he  leads  ;  who,  if  his  steps  wander  from  the 
way,  instantly  hears  the  voice  of  God  behind  him 
saying  '  This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  therein.' 

The  Bible  will  guard  you  against  temptation  and 
danger.  When  you  are  templed  to  sin,  how  useful 
it  is  to  remember  the  command  of  God,  "If  sinners 
entice  thee,  consent  ihou  not."  Or  the  recorded 
example  of  the  pious  Joseph,  who  resisted  and  over- 
come, saying,  "  How  can  I  do  this  great  wicked- 
ness and  sin  against  God?"  When  solicited  to  go 
with  the  multitude  to  do  evil,  you  may  fortify  your- 
self against  the  assault  by  the  words  of  infinite  kind- 
ness, "  Go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men  :  whoso  walk- 
eth  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise,  but  the  companion 
of  fools  shall  be  destroyed."  When  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  the  world  allure  you  and  would  make 
you  neglect  your  soul,  you  may  have  in  one  sen- 
tence the  end  of  that  matter  in  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  vanity  of  vanities, 
all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;"  or  in  the  words 
of  Christ,  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  1"  Against 
all  the  devices  of  wicked  men  and  all  the  wiles  of 
the  devil,  may  you  stand,  furnished  with  the  armor 
of  the  gospej.  "  Stand,  therefore,  haviugyour  loins 
girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast-plate 
of  righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  gospel  of  peace;  above  all,  taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take 
the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  the  word  of  God."  And  this  armor 
should  be  always  about  you  ;•  for  your  enemies  nev- 
er slumber,  your  dangers  never  sleep. 

The  Bible  will  save  you  from  destructive  errors. 
The  world  abounds  with  delusive  doctrines,  espe- 
cially in  this  day  of  satan's  desperate  effort  against 
truth  which  is  triumphing  over  him.  Deceivers  a- 
bound  on  every  side,  and  if  it  were  possible  they 
would  deceive  the  very  elect  of  God.  This  is  an 
alarm  we  would  not  cease  to  sound  in  the  ears  of 
our  youthful  readers,  lest  they  should  turn  away 
from  Him  that  speaks  to  them  from  heaven,  to  cun- 
ningly-devised fables.  Now  'it  is  a  good  thing  that 
the  heart  be  established  by  grace,'  and  that  we 
should  from  our  childhood  know  the  holy  Scriptures, 
'  which  are  able  make  us  wise  unto  salvalion.' 
Treasure  up  divine  truth  in  your  hearts,  and  you 
will  not  be  led  away  by  the  error  of  the  wicked  or 
fall  into  the  snares  of  the  destroyer. 

The  scriptures  of  truth  will  comfort  you  in  every 
time  of  desolation  or  distress.  When  you  are  left  in 
solitude,  or  feel  as  one  alone  among  strangers,  the 
precious  truths  and  promises  of  the  gospel  will  be 
your  'song  in  this  house  of  your  pilgrimage.'  In 
time  of  sickness  and  pain,  the  consolations  of  God 
will  not  be  small  with  you,  if  you  meditate  upon  his 
word  and  pour  out  your  soul  to  him  in  prayer.  In 
time  of  old  age,  the  word  of  promise  is  a  staff  and 
support  beyond  all  other  means  uf  comfort  and  lio-ht. 
And  whoever  expects  or  wishes  to  live  to  old  age, 
should  lodge  the  Scriptures  early  in  his  mind,  that 
they  may  remain  frith  him  when  activity,  and  sight, 
and  hearing,  and  memory,  are  principally  gone. 
We  have  known  aged  people  who  could  scarcely  re- 
call the  events  of  yesterday,  and  from  whose  recol- 
lection many  years  of  active  life  were  entirely  blot- 


ted out,  who  would  recount  the  incidents  of  their 
childhood  and  youth  with  surprising  accuracy  and 
copiousness.  A  few  aged  pilgrims  we  have  known 
in  their  second  childhood,  whose  minds  were  richly 
stored  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  and  whose  lips 
were  a  full  and  flowing  fountain  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom and  gracious  conversation,  when  they  were 
unable  to  put  two  ideas  together  on  any  worldly 
subject.  We  could  always  trace  such  observable 
facts  to  early  religious  instruction ;  every  one  of 
them  had  'known  the  scriptures  from  a  child.' 
And  O,  what  peace  and  blessedness  these  aged 
saints  enjoyed,  in  being  able  to  feed  on  the  bread 
of  life,  treasured  up  within  them,  when  cut  off 
from  access  to  gospel  ordinances  and  sinking  under 
the  infirmities  of  age.  Let  then  all  who  would  live 
and  die  in  the  saving  knowledge  and  divine  conso- 
lation of  the  scriptures,  search  them  daily  and  lay 
them  up  in  their  hearts  for  use  and  comfort  and 
salvation  in  all  time  to  come. 


KI3CELIANY. 


ed  to  adhere  to  his  present  practice.  Let  all  young 
ladies  imitate  the  example,  and  our  nation  will  soon 
be  free  from  this  vice;  for  let  them  be  assured,  that 
if  their  professed  admirers  really  love  them,  they 
will  for  their  sakes  lay  aside  their  bottle  ;  and  if  they 
will  not,  their  love  is  not  worth  possessing. 


P  ODT1T. 


Parent  and  Child. — About  20  years  since,  (said 
a  father,)  when  Iwas  regardless  of  the  interests  of 
my  soul,  my  eldest  son,  of  about  4  years  of  age, 
went  to  live  in  a  family  where  there  was  a  pious 
young  woman  who  took  unwearied- pains  to  incul- 
cate on  his  mind  the  truth  of  religion  and  to  teach 
him  to  pray.  On  Saturday  he  usually  came  home 
and  tarried  until  afternoon  on  Sunday.  On  one 
of  these  visits  he  asked  his  mother  in  my  presence, 
where  people  would  go  to  who  said  bad  words  ?  If 
they  would  not  go  to  hell  J"  and  being  answered, 
"  yes,"  he  replied  with  a  sigh,  "  father  will  go  to 
hell  then,  for  he  says  bad  words,"  repeating  the 
profane  expression  he  had  heard  me  use. 

This  was  the  means  in  the  hand  of  God,  of  bring- 
ing me  to  reflection,  and  ultimately,  as  I  trust,  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  to  seek  and  accept  a  Sa- 
viour. But  after  having  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion,  my  natural  diffidence,  for  a  long  time, 
prevented  my  establishing  family  worship;  and 
here  again  the  Lord  sent  the  same  child  to  reprove 
me,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  One  day  he  ask- 
ed his  mother  in  my  hearing,  if  "all  good  people 
did  not  pray?"  and  on  being  answered  "  yes,"  he 
asked,  if  his  father  was  a  good  man,  and  on  his 
mother's  replying,  "  I  hope  so,"  he  rejoined,  "why 

does  he  not  pray  then  ?  Mrs. prays  every  night 

and  morning." 

This  had  the  effect,  I  trust,  which  God  intended, 
as  I  resolved,  and  was  enabled  to  keep  the  resolu- 
tion, to  erect  the  family  altar  that  very  night,  and 
have,  through  grace,  continued  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  to  the  present  day. — London  Child's  Mag. 


Industry  in  a  good  cause. — The  Ladies'  Glean- 
ing Society  of  Huntington,  Conn,  have  lately  paid 
thirty  dollars  to  constitute  the  Rev.  T.  Punderson, 
who  was  before  a  life  member  of  the  American 
Tract  Society,  a  Director  of  that  Institution.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  says : 

"  This  little  Society,  organized  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago,  in  a  district  remote  from  the  centre  of 
the  town,  consisting  of  only  about  a  dozen  individ- 
uals, collected  as  the  avails  of  their  charitable  la- 
bors during  the  first  year,  between  seventy  and 
eighly  dollars.  They  meet  once  a  fortnight,  and 
spend  the  afternoon  in  laboring  for  the  cause  of  be- 
nevolence. Previous  to  this,  they  have  appropria- 
ted to  the  Bible  cause  forty-five  dollars. 

"  If  ten  or  twelve  females  by  their  needles,  can 
in  one  year  cast  seventy-five  dollars  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  Lord,  how  much  might  be  cast  into  the 
same  treasury,  if  all  women  professing  godliness 
should  come  up  lo  the  work  with  true  devotedness 
and  with  untiring  zeal  ?" 


Example  for  Young  Ladies. — A   young  lady  in 

,  some  months  ago,   refused  to  receive  the 

addresses  of  a  young  gentleman  whose  character 
for  temperance  was  a  little  doubtful,  unless  he 
would  abstain  entirely  from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
The  consequence  is,  that  he  has  not  been  known 
to  drink,  even  moderately,  since,  and  is  dctermin- 


DKINKINt;  JOE. 

CHARLES. 
Pa',  did  you  know  that  drinking  Joe 
Had  turned  lo  lie  a  soher  man  1 
He  minds  his  work,  and  never  swears, 
And  tries  to  do  what  good  he  can. 
It  seems  so  strange — because  he  used 
To  be  so  idle,  and  so  cross  ; 
He  beat  his  wife  and  children   loo — 
I  never  saw  a  man  act  worse. 
FATHER. 
Oh,  yes,  my  son,  I  have  observed 
The  pleasant  change  in  neighbor  Joe ; 
T  told  him  I  was  very  glad, 
And  asked  what  made  him  alter  so. 
"  I'll  tell  you  truly,  sir,"  said  he, 
"  I  wasted  alt  my  youthful  days  ; 
I  would  not  read  the  word  of  God, 
And  did  not  love  His  holy  ways. 
I  was  not  happy  in    my  sins — 
My  conscience  checked  me  every  day— 
But  I  cast  off  the  fear  of   God, 
And  rather  chose  to  swear  than  pray. 
At  length  I  thought  I'd  settle  down, 
And  so  I  picked  me  out  a  wife, 
But  wretchedly  did  I  perforin 
The  duties  of  a  married  life. 
In  managing  our  little  ones, 
My  male  and  I  could  not  agree; 
I  was  not  lit  lo  govern  diem, 
While  wicked  passions  governed  me.- 
I  was  imperious  and  unkind, 
They  were  unruly,  perl,  and  vain — 
They  disobeyed  me  to  my  face, 
And  when  I  stormed,  Uiey  stormed  again. 
At  last,  grown  weary  of  my  home, 
I  lo  the  tavern  bent  my  way, 
And  drank  and  gambled  many  a  night. 
And  idly  wasted  uianv  a  day. 
It  happened  that  a  Sabbath  school. 
About  that  time,  was  opened  here; 
My  eldest  daughter  chose  to  go. 
And  followed  it  about  a  year. 
But  in  that  year  I  was  surprised 
To  see  how  altered  she  appeared; 
No  disobliging  act  was  seen. 
And  not  one  fretful  word  was  heard. 
When  I  came  reeling  home  at  night, 
Disputed  to  fight  with  all  I  met, 
She'd  beg  the  children  not  to  speak 
One  word  to  put  me  in  a  fret. 
The  best  our  cottage  could  afford, 
She  for  my  supper  would  prepare. 
And  do  whatever  I  required, 
With  cheerful  and  unwearied  care. 
When  the  did  every  thing  she  could, 
And  found  herself  forever  blamed, 
She  would  be  silent,  or  reply 
So  meekly,  that  I  felt  ashamed. 
Once  I  had  eaten  up  my  milk, 
And  ordered  her  lo  bring  me  more; 
She  hit  her  foot,  ana"  spilt  it  all, 
Enraged  I  struck  her  to  the  floor. 
She  rose  in  tears,  but  did  not  speak. 
And  handed  me  another  bowl — 
]  could  not  lake  a  single  drop — 
Her  patience  cut  me  to  the  suul. 
Go — leave  me,   Eiualine,  I  said, 
So  vile  a  creature  does  not  live — 
I  am  not  worthy  such  a  child; 
Leave  me; — I  knoto   you  can't  forgive. 
She  threw  herself  inlo  my  arms; 
"  Dear  father,  do  not  tell  me  so, 
I've  been  a  disobedient  child; 
Forgive  me,  sir — I  cannot  go." 
I  sobbed  aloud — where,  where,  I  cried, 
Did  you  obtain  so  sweet  a  mind ; 
Oh,  tell  me  who  has  taught  you  thus, 
To  be  so  tender,  and  so  kind  1 
"  The  Bible,  sir,  it  taught  me  all, 
Showed  me  how  wiclosd  I  had    been, 
Aud  that  to  treat  my  parents  ill, 
Was  in  God's  sight  a  dreadful  sin. 
It  showed  me  too,  that  Jesus  died. 
That  all  our  sins  might  lie  forgiven  ; 
That  every  soul  that  would   repent, 
And  come  to  him,  should  go  to  Heaven." 
"  My  heart  was  melted — straight  I  soughl 
With  earnestness   the  blessed  word ; 
I  felt  my  guilt — I  owned  my  sins, 
Aud  begged  forgiveness  of  the  Lord. 
He  heard  my  cry — He  gave  me  strength 
To  bate  and"  leave  my  wicked  ways : 
He  filled  my  soul  Willi  thankful  love, 
Aud  to  His  name  be  all  the  praise.     [Mrs.    Sproat. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE    OFFICER'S    DAUGHTER  ; 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMILY  NORTON. 
An  Authentic  Narrative. — [Continued.] 
The  next  day  the  little  shepherdess  appeared  a- 
gain  with  her  basket.     I  met  her  at  the  gate  and  in- 
vited  her  in  ;  while  she  with  great  politeness,  beg- 
ged to  be  excused,  till  she   had  asked  her  mother's 

leave.     I  wished  to  present  her  to  Mr.  G ,  and 

would  have  had  her  come  in,  without  waiting  her 
mother's  permission  ;  but  she  refused,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  inflexibility  and  sweetness,  saying,  "  I  must 
not  disobey  my  poor  mother,  now  she  is  ill  in  bed." 
I  replied,  "you  are  a  sweet,  good  child,  Miss 
Emily ;  and  your  mother  is  very  happy  in  having 
such  a  little  girl." 

"  Mamma  loves  me,"  she  answered,  "  but  I  am 
not  good." 

This  reply  of  the  little  girl  surprised  me ;  and  on 
questioning  her  farther,  she  made  me  undestand, 
that  her  mamma  had  taught  her,  that  all  mankind 
are  sinful  and  utterly  depraved,  and  that  she  herself 
could  not  do  the  least  thing  well,  without  the  help 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 

It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  I  could  have  lived 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, and  been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  divine  ordinances,  without  hearing  of  the  de- 
pravity of  human  nature;  or  that  I  could  have  read 
the  Bible  continually,  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  and  never  have  found  it  there;  yet  so  it  was, 
that  this  doctrine,  out  of  the  mouth  of  this  little  girl, 
seemed  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  came  with  a  force 
which  I  could  not  account  for.  I  felt  ashamed 
and  embarrassed  before  the  child,  and  hardly  had 
presence  of  mind  to  say  to  her,  "Well,  my  little 
Miss,  go  home  now  ;  and,  if  your  mamma  will  give 
you  leave,  call  upon  us  to-morrow  in  your  way  to 
the  village." 

Mr.  G smiled  at  my  enthusiastic  description 

of  the  little  Emily  ;  but  the  next  day,  when  she 
came,  with  her  mother's  permission,  into  the  garden 
to  speak  to  us  in  her  way  to  the  village,  he  confess- 
ed that  she  fully  answered  my  description  of  her. 

From  that  time  she  came  every  morning,  when 
I  generally  contrived  to  have  some  little  nice  thing 
to  send  by  her  to  her  mother,  from  whom  I  receiv- 
ed many  grateful  messages  in  return,  with  one  or 
two  little  notes,  elegantly  written  on  small  slips  of 
paper,  expressive  of  gratitude,  not  only  for  my 
kindness  to  herself,  but  to  her  little  Emily. 

Finding,  however,  that  what  I  had  done  for  this 
distressed  lady  was  too  little,  I  resolved,  as  soon  as 

Mr.  G should  be  able  to  walk,  that  we  would  go 

together  to  see  her;  the  cottage  in  which  she  resid- 
ed being  so  situated  as  not  to  be  approached  safely 
with  a  carriage. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  summer  advanced,  the 
straw-berries  in  the  garden  began  to  ripen  fast ;  but 
we  had  not  yet  gathered  any  ;  when  one  morning 
our  little  Emily  came  in  as  usual,  and  with  a  pecu- 
liar meaning  in  her  sweet  face,  stood  awhile,  linger- 
ing and  looking  earnestly  at  me,  even  after  I  had 
told  her  that  it  was  time  to  go;  for  her  poor  moth- 
er, in  one  of  her  notes,  requested  me  not  to  detain 
her  longer  than  a  certain  hour;  adding,  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  be  long  deprived  of  her.  Emily, 
however,  as  I  said  before,  this  day,  lingered  some 
minutes  after  I  had  told  her  it  was  time  to  go.  At 
length,  coloring  deeply,  she  said,  "  Ma'am,  will  you 
sell  me  some  strawberries  ?" 

I  was  surprised  at  the  request,  and  the  more,  as 
she  had  never  before  asked  for  any  thing.  I  was 
going  to  say,  "  No,  my  dear,  I  will  give  you  some," 


but  Mr.  G checked  me,  whispering,  that  he 

wished  to  know  what  the  little  girl  was  about. 

"I  have  got  a  penny  of  my  own,   ma'am,"  she 
said,  perceiving  ray  hesitation,  "and  I  should   like 
to  buy  some  strawberries,  instead  of  a  roll." 
"What!  for  your  own  eating?"    I  said. 
"  No,"  she  answered,  "not  for  myself." 

Mr.  G himself  immediately  gathered  her  a 

large  cabbage-leaf  full,  and  took  her  penny  ;  at 
which  she  appeared  to  be  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  her 
whole  face  brightening  up  in  a  manner  that  I  had 
never  witnessed  in  any  creature  before. 

"  I  shall  be  so  happy  now  !"  she  said.  "  Yester- 
day my  mamma  wished  for  strawberries,  and  now 
I  shall  have  some  to  give  hfir." 

She  then  took  her  leave,  and  hastened  to  the 
village. 

I  contrived  to  meet  her  at  the  garden  gate  as  she 
came  back.  I  looked  into  her  basket,  and  saw  that 
the  number  of  strawberries  was  not  diminished,  and 
that  she  had  purchased  but  one  roll.  The  joy  of  her 
countenance  still  remained  without  any  abatement; 
and  cheerfully  wishing  me  a  good  morning  as  she 
passed,  I  watched  her  as^he  went  tripping  along 
the  little  pathway. 

The  next  day,  at  the  usual  time,  my  little  Emily 
appeared  again.  She  came  running  into  the  gar- 
den with  her  basket,  to  tell  us  that  her  dear  mamma 
had  enjoyed  the  strawberries  so  much  ! — so  very 
much  !  In  her  hand  she  held  her  penny,  and  beg- 
ged us  to  sell  her  some  more  strawberries. 

"  But  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  G ,  taking  her  up- 
on his  knee,  (for  he  was  now  become  even  fonder 
of  her  than  I  was,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  so,) 
"what  did  you  do  for  your  supper?" 

She  looked  earnestly  at  him,  not  knowing  what 
he  meant. 

"  Your  roll !"  said  he,  "  how  did  you  do  without 
your  roll? — You  had  no  roll  last  night." 

"I  did  not  want  my  roll ; — I  saved  some  of  my 
potatoes  at  dinner  to  eat  at  night,"  she  answered. 

"  But  my  dear,"  inquired  I,  "  what  did  your 
mamma  say,  when  she  saw  you  eating  potatoes?" 

On  hearing  this  question,  her  cheeks  reddened, 
and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears;  "  O  Ma'am  !"  she 
answered,  "  my  poor  mamma  does  not  know  now 
what  I  do."  She  could  say  no  more,  but  being 
quite  overcome,  threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  grief. 

"  What !  my  child,"  I  said,  much  affected,  "  is 
your  mamma  so  very  ill  V 

I  found  by  her  answers,  that  the  poor  lady  had 
kept  her  bed  for  several  days;  but  I  could  not  find 
out  whether  she  was  actually  in  danger  of  death; 
however,  I  told  the  little  girl  that  I  would  certainly 
come  next  day  and  see  her. 

On  hearing  this,  her  countenance  brightened  up, 
and  she  began  to  tell  me  how  her  mamma  had 
relished  the  strawberries.  "  She  ate  them  all, 
Ma'am,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  so  eagerly  !  and  this 
morning  she  wants  more ;  and  here,  Ma'am,  is  my 
penny." 

"  No,  my  Emily,"  said  Mr.  G ,  quite  affect- 
ed ;  "  no,  no,  we  will  not  have  your  poor  penny, 
sweet  child.  Take  it  back  :  you  are  welcome  ten 
thousand  times,  and  so  is  your  dear  mother,  to  all 
our  garden  can  afford,  and  our  house  too." 

"But  please  Sir,"  said  the  sweet  little  girl,  "please 
to  take  my  penny  :  I  want  to  give  the  strawberries 
to  mamma; — please  to  let  me  buy  them." 

There  was  no  resisting  the  gentle  importunity  of 
the  lovely  child.  It  seemed  to  give  her  particular 
pleasure  to  deny  herself,  in  order  to  gratify  her 
mother.  There  was  a  touching  mixture  of  childish- 
ness and  warm  disinterested  love  in  the  conduct  of 
this  dear  little  girl,  of  which  I  never  before  «ould 


have  formed  a  conception,  and  which  Overcame  Mr. 
G— ; —  and  myself.  We  could  not  resist  her;  but 
taking  her  penny,  we  all  set  to  work  to  gather  the 
strawberries  ;  with  which  she  hastened  home  as  be- 
fore, transported  with  joy. 

The  next  morning  I  prepared  myself  for  a  walk 
to  the  collage  in  the  wood,  which  was  the  residence 
of  my  Emily:  intending  to  have  accompanied  the 
little  fair  one  back  again,  when  she  came  as  I  ex- 
pected she  would,  for  strawberries.  At  the  usual 
time,  therefore,  I  looked  for  her ;  but  she  came  not. 
An  hour  or  more  passed  away  in  expectation,  but 
no  little  figure  in  black  appeared  tripping  along  the 

pathway.     Mr.  G began    to    be    uneasy,    and 

walked  two  or  three  times  tovthe  garden  gate  to  look 
for  the  dear  child. 

At  length  some  one  came  out  from  the  wood.  We 
at  first  thought  it  was  our  Emily,  but  we  presently 
could  distinguish  a  woman  in  a  grey  cloak.  She 
ascended  the  hill,  and  coming  in  at  the  garden  gate, 
told  us,  in  reply  to  our  eager  questions,  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  poor  woman,  in  whose  cottage 
Mrs.  Norton,  (our  Emily's  mamma)  had  lodged  ;  and 
that  she  now  came  to  tell  us  the  poor  lady  had  died 
early  in  the  morning,  leaving  no  directions  what 
was  to  be  done,  excepting  only  a  leltei,  which  had 
been  put  into  the  post.  "  But  we  know  not,"  ad- 
ded she,  "  what  to  do  with  poor  little  Miss,  who 
takes  on  so  bitterly,  that  we  fear  she  will  do  herself 
a  mischief:  and  as  she  loves  you  Madam,  and  the 
gentleman  here,  my  mother  has  made  bold  to  send 
me  for  yonr  advice." 

On  hearing  of  the  poor  lady's  death,  I  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears,  and  loudly  lamented  my  negligence 
in  not  having  once  visited  her;  but  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  rose  to  follow  the  woman,  requesting  Mr. 
G to  send  a  man  servant  after  me  to  the  cot- 
tage, in  case  any  assistance  might  be  wanted. 

As  we  approached  the  cottage,  a  neat  old  woman, 
on  whose  venerable  countenance  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings of  sorrow  were  depicted,  came  forth  to  meet  us, 
and  to  say  how  thankful  she  was  for  my  kindness 
in  coming  down. 

"  Where,  my  good  woman,"  I  said,  "  is  my  little 
Emily?"  ' 

"  0  madam,"  she  answered,  "  it  would  have  cut 
you  to  the  heart  had  you  seen  her  yesterday.  She 
came  in  from  your  house  about  eleven  o'clock,  as 
blithe  as  a  bird,  and  ran  up  to  her  mamma  with  the 
strawberries ;  but  the  poor  lady  had  taken  a  change 
while  little  Miss  was  away,  and  was  even  then  dy- 
ing. She  could  not  take  the  strawberries  which  the 
sweet  babe  offered  her ;  yet  it  was  plain  to  see  she 
was  pleased  and  touched  with  the  kind  attentions 
of  the  dear  little  Miss  ;  for  she  prayed  earnestly  for 
her  child,  her  lovely  Emily,  as  she  called  her,  and 
some  of  her  words  were  these :  "  O,  my  God,  I 
leave  my  child  without  anxiety;  for  her  Redeemer 
is  mighty  ;  he  will  plead  her  cause  with  thee." — 
(Prov.  xxiii.  11.) 

I  could  bear  to  hear  no  more  of  the  old  woman's 
discourse;  but  entering  the  cottage,  passed  through 
the  lower  apartment  to  a  narrow  staircase,  which 
ascending  quickly,  with  a  beating  heart  I  entered 
the  chamber  of  death.  ' 

There,  on  a  decent  bed,  lay  the  poor  corpse,  neat- 
ly laid  out ;  but  the  figure  was  so  death-like,  so  ema- 
ciated by  long  or  sharp  sickness,  as  to  convey  no 
idea  to  my  mind  of  what  the  poor  lady  might  have 
been  when  in  health.  By  the  side  of  the  bed,  on  a 
little  footstool,  sat  the  lovely  Emily ;  who,  having 
removed  the  lifeless  arm  from  the  position  in  which 
it  had  been  placed  by  those  who  had  laid  out  the 
corpse,  and  resting  her  cheek  upon  the  pale  cold 
hand  (overcome  with  fatigue  and  sorrow,)  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  sleep. 
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The  apartment  was  meanly  furnished,  though  it 
contained  several  little  things  which  pointed  it  out 
as  having  hecu  the  residence  of  one  who  had  fallen 
from  a  stale  of  comparative  affluence.  But  what 
affected  me  most  was,  the  little  basket  of  strawber- 
ries, for  which  the  sweet  daughter  had  a  second  time 
paid  the  price  of  a  self-denying  act,  rarely  practised 
by  children.  She  had  procured  these  strawberries 
as  a  gratification  fur  her  dying  parent ; — but  it  was 
a  gratification  which  came  too  lute  to  be  enjoyed. 
f liemii'nidtr  next  week.] 


SELIGIOK. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
RULES  FOR  THE  SABBATH. 

"Be  very  careful,  my  dear  chidren,  to  walk  si- 
lently and  seriously  to  the  house  of  God.  You 
have  often  heard  how  sinful  and  unbecoming  it  is, 
to  trifle  w  hen  you  ate  there,  but  recollect  it  is  also 
improper  to  trifle  on  your  way  thither.  If  you  talk 
at  all,  let  It  be  on  some  subject,  connected  with  the 
duties  you  expect  to  engage  in.  And  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  you  to  remember  these  rules  when  on 
your  return  home."  These  were  the  often  repeat- 
ed instructions  of  William  Evans  to  his  children, 
and  to  his  faithful  endeavours  to  train  them  up  in 
the  way  they  should  go,  the  Lord  added  his  bless- 
ing. 

It  was  always  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  this  family 
pass  along  on  the  Sabbath  to  worship  God  in  the  as- 
sembly of  his  people.  From  their  whole  appear- 
ance, you  might  suppose  that  they  felt  they  were 
going  to  appear  in  the  more  immediate  presence  of 
the  King  of  kings,  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the 
privilege.  For  though  God  is  every  where  present 
with  us,  yet  he  manifests  himself  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, where  any  of  his  people  meet  together  in  his 
name,  and  has  declared,  "  there  will  I  be  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

And  when  Lucy  Evans,  with  her  little  brothers  by 
the  hand,  took  the  private  path  that  led  to  the 
Church,  and  to  the  Sabbath  School,  (for  they  did 
not  live  in  a  large  city,)  she  never  allowed  them  to 
talk  in  such  a  silly,  foolish  manner,  as  many  children 
do.  She  sometimes  told  them  to  look  at  the  fields 
and  meadows,  where  the  corn  and  grain  was  grow- 
ing, that  was  to  make  them  bread,  and  think  how 
good  God  Was  to  them.  And  sometimes  she  led 
them  to  think  of  the  Saviour,  when  they  were  ad- 
miring the  little  playful  lambs  that  were  sporting 
on  the  fresh  grass,  by  telling  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible,  that  Jesus  was  "led  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before  his  shearers, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth."  And  in  the  even- 
ing, their  father  called  all  his  children  together  and 
asked  them  questions  on  the  lessons  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  the  other  instructions  of  the  day. 

Robert  and  William  loved  their  sister  very  much, 
and  when  thsy  grew  older,  and  their  father  and  mo- 
ther were  taken  away  from  them,  they  were  a  great 
comfort  and  support  to  her. 

How  often  is  every  serious  reflection  which  the 
sermon  ot  the  minister,  or  the  prayers  and  labours 
of  the  faithful  teacher,  may  have  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  young,  entirely  destroyed  by  their  idle 
conversation  on  their  way  home  !  A  splended  dress, 
a  fashionable  hat,  a  pretty  face,  has  often  been  a 
means  used  by  Satan,  to  drive  from  the  youthful 
bosom  every  serious  thought.  Let  those  who  have 
been  once  thus  enticed,  watch  against  this  sin. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  THOMAS  &  JAMES. 

"  James/'  said  Thomas  Freeman,  as  they  walk- 
ed slowry  away  from  the  Sabbath  S«hool,  one  Sun- 
day afternoon,  "  James,  why  is  it  that  we  don't  think 
more  on  what  our  teachers  say  to  us,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  in  regard  to  our  souls,  and  of  loving  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

James. — "  I  don't  know,  Thomas ;  for  my  part  I 
have  often  felt  inclined  to  think  about  these  subjects, 
and  hare  many  timas  determined  to  begin  to  be 
good,  and  to  pray  to  God  to  mako  me  a  better  boy ; 


but  you  know  if  my  companions  should  hear  of  it, 
they  would  laugh  at  me,  and  say  that  "  Jim  Gordon 
is  brought  out,"  that  he  is  too  pious  for  us  now,  and 
so  would  avoid  my   company." 

Thomas. — "  And  so  James,  the  fear  of  being  ridi- 
culed prevents  you  from  choosing  the  better  part; 
you  fear  the  reproach  of  men  more  than  you  desire 
to  be  a  Christian." 

James. — "  Well,  who  likes  to  be  hooted  at  and 
hated  by  his  play  fellows  7  I  think  the  Bible  teach- 
es us  to  "  keep  peace  with  all  men,"  and  I  am 
sure  I  could  not  do  so,  if  I  put  on  a  long  face,  and 
pretended  to  be  better  than  others." 

Thomas. — "  'Tis  true,  James,  that  God's  word 
commands  us  to  "  keep  peace  with  all  men,"  but  in 
the  same  verse  it  adds  "  and  follow  holiness,  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord."  Now,  to  "  fol- 
low holiness,"  is  to  love  God,  and  to  seek  to  be 
conformed  to  his  will,  in  every  thing,  and  in  so 
doing  we  shall  be  likely  to  make  all  our  friends. 
To  be  sure  if  you  are  a  Christian  you  must  ex- 
pect persecution  from  the  wicked,  but  such  God 
tells  us,  shall  be  cast  into  hell  with  all  nations  that 
forget  him.  Besides,  were  you  a  child  of  God, 
you  would  have  a  friend  in  heaven,  which  is  more 
desirable  than  any  thing  else  in  the  world." 

Ja?nes. — "I  know  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  I  was  pious,  but  there's  other  reasons  why  I  can't 
well  become  so  now.  You  know  that  my  fath- 
er thinks  of  sending  me  to  N next  summer, 

when  I  shall  have  more  time  to  attend  to  these 
things,  and  I  think  I  shall  make  up  my  mind  not 
to  trouble  myself  more  about  it  'till  then." 

Thomas. — "  Dear  James  do  not  make  such  a  fatal 
resolve.  Suppose  you  should  this  night  be  called 
to  render  up  your  account  before  God;  think  you  he 
would  take  as  an  excuse,  your  want  of  time  to  obey 
him?  The  command  of  God  is — "Seek  ye  the 
Lord  while  he  may  be  found,  call  ye  upon  him  while 
he  is  near,"  and  James,  from  what  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed, God's  Spirit  is  very  near  to  our  school  at 
present,  and  many  of  our  fellow  Scholars  are  begin- 
ning, I  trust,  to  seek  in  earnest  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  put  off  the 
subject  one  moment   longer.     You  may  never  live 

logo  to  N ,  and  cannot  possibly  have  a  more 

favorable  time,  than  the  present,  for  obtaining  the 
"one  thing  needful."  What  is  it  to  bear  a  few 
scoffs  from  the  ungodly  when  compared  with  be- 
ing cut  off  from  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and  ever, 
and  being  eternally  miserable." 

James. — "  But  Thomas,  can  I  become  religious  of 
myself;  must  I  not  wait  for  God  to  change  my 
heart?" 

Thomas. — "  O,  James,  you  will  never  receive  the 
blessing  unless  you  pray  for  it,  and  pray  earnestly — 
remember  our  Lord  said  we  must  "strive  to  enter 
in  at  the  straight  gate,"  for  many  seek  and  are  not 
able — ask  Jesus  Christ  to  make  you  feel  your  self  to 
be  a  poor  sinner,  without  him  ;  to  enable  you  to  re- 
pent ;  to  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  to  love  him  with 
all  your  soul." 

0  "  now  is  the  accepted    time,  and  now  is  the 
day  of  salvation"  to  morrow  may  not  be  yours — 
"  Seize  the  kind  promise  while  it  waits, 
And  march  to  Zion's  heavenly  gates  : 
Believe,  and  take  the  promised  rest, 
Obey,  and  he  forever  blest." 

Thomas. — "  I  thank  you  James,  for  your  good  ad- 
vice, and  will,  with  God's  help,  begin  at  once  to 
serve  him,  and  O  pray  fot  me  that  my  strength  fail 
not."  S.  F.  A. 


THE     HUSSEEY. 


"I   DON'T   CARE." 

"  William,  you  will  not  know  your  Sabbath- 
school  lesson,  to-morrow,"  said  Sarah  to  her  broth- 
er, on  Saturday  afternoon.  William  was  driving  a 
hoop  round  the  yaid — he  never  stopped,  but  said  as 
he  went  on,  "  I  don't  care." 

"  William,  when  mother  went  out,  she  told  you 
to  sit  down  and  learn  your  lesson."  "  Well,  I  don't 
care  if  she  did,"  said  the  rude  boy,  and  still  kept 
playing  with  his  hoop. 

"  You'll  cate  by  and  by,  brother  William,  said 


Sarah,    as  she  shook  her  head  and  went  into  the 
house." 

And  now,  little  boy  or  gitl  who  reads  this,  if  you 
are  one  of  the  many  children  who  say  so  often  "  I 
don't  care,"  remember  Sarah's  words,  "  you  will 
care  by  and  by." 

You  grieve  your  father  and  motherJ-you  give 
pain  to  your  teacher,  who  spends  much  lime  and 
thought  upon  you,  and  you  cheat  yourself.  Chil- 
dren who  do  not  care  for  your  Sabbath-school  lesson, 
think  what  you  are  saying.  That  lesson  is  from 
God's  Holy  Word,  and  do  you  not  care  for  that  ! 
It  is  "  able  to  make  you  wise  unlo  salvation,"  and 
will  you  say  "  I  don't  care  1"  If  you  "  despise  "  it, 
you  "  will  be  destroyed,''  as  it  is  written  inProv.  13: 
13  ;  and  will  you  say  "  I  don't  care  V  Ah  you  will 
care   then,  but  it  will  be  too  late. 

You  will  care  when  you  come  to  die — you  will 
care  when  you  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
that  God  whose  word  you  had  so  many  opportunities 
of  learning,  and  would  not.  Think  not,  children, 
that  so  many  opportuniiies  are  given  you,  for  you 
to  slight  and  trample  under  your  feet.  No  I  The 
Lord  who  gives  them  will  require  an  account  of 
them.  Soon  will  that  account  be  called  for  ;  there- 
fore begin  to  care  for  the  word  of  God,  care  for  your 
souls,  care  for  eternity.  [S.  S.  Messenger. 

— e©s— 
"I   WON'T." 

Caroline  Mayton  is  a  little  girl  who  lives  in  a 
beautiful  village,  and  when  she  walks  out,  the  birds 
are  singing,  the  bees  humming,  and  the  little  fishes 
playing  in  the  brooks  ;  the  flowers  and  trees  are 
pretty  and  sweet, — every  thing  is  happy  and  pleas- 
ant about  Caroline : — her  school  is  near,  and  her 
teacher  very  kind  ;  her  house  is  comfortable,  and 
her  little  bed  neat  and  clean.  God  has  given  her 
kind  parents,  who  fear  him,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  Caroline  from  being  very  happy,  but  her  own 
wicked  heart,  and  that  does  give  her  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  first  thing  that  makes  me  feel  very 
sad  about  Caroline,  is,  that  she  does  not  pray  to 
God  in  the  morning,  and  thank  him  for  taking  care 
of  her  through  the  night,  and  ask  him  for  Jesus' 
sake  to  keep  her  from  her  own  wicked  ways  all 
day  ;  and  at  night  she  does  not  thank  him  for  feed- 
ing and  taking  care  of  her,  through  the  day,  and 
beg  him  to  forgive  all  her  sins  for  her  Saviour's  sake. 
It  is  true  that  Caroline  says  a  prayer  at  night,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  God  is  pleased  with  it,  for  she  says 
the  words  in  such  a  way,  you  would  think  she  was 
talking  to  the  wall,  and  not  to  the  great  God,  who 
says  he  will  not  be  mocked.  Another  thing  she 
does  which  makes  me  wonder,  she  does  not  love  and 
honor  her  father  and  mother,  she  speaks  crossly  to 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  little  helpless  child,  and 
she,  the  old  woman;  she  says  "what?"  and  "/ 
won't,"  to  her  parents.  Now  the  Bible  says  if  we 
do  not  love  father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
whom  we  have  seen,  we  cannot  love  God  whom  we 
have  not  seen.  [jo. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MORNING  LESSONS.— Lesson  1th. 

Shall   I  introduce  my    young  readers  to  a  little 
Scottish  girl  ?     Her  name  is  Jeanie  Graham,  and 

she  is  the   first  cousin  of  Frances  M .     She  is 

come  from  the  blue  hills  of  Scotland,  which  coun- 
try you  know  is  to  be  found  north  of  England  on 
the  map  of  Europe.  I  dare  say  my  little  readers 
know  where  it  is ;  if  they  do  not,  I  wish  they  would 
get  the  map  and  look  it  out  now,  and  then  they  will 
know  another  time.  Frances'  father  and  Jeanie's 
mother  were  brothers  and  sisters,  but  they  have 
not  seen  each  other  for  a  great  many  years,  because 
Mrs.  Graham  went  with  her  husband  to  live  in 
Scotland,  which  is  across  the  water  and  very  far 

from  America,  where  Mr.  M lives.     1  wish  my 

little  readers  would  tell  me  the  name  of  the  ocean, 
that  lies  between  America,  and  Scotland — this  they 
will  find  on  the  map  of  the  world.  I  am  anxious 
Ihey  should  know  this,  because  Jeanie  has  come  all 
the  long  way  across  this  vast  sheet  of  water  in  a 
ressel,  to  live  with  her  Uncle  M in  America. 
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When  you  have  found  the  name  of  the  ocean,  your 
papa  or  mamma  will  tell  you  how  many  thousand 
miles  it  is  across,  and  how  many  weeks  it  took  the 
ship  to  sail  over.  Was  it  not  a  great  while,  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  single  vessel  and  tu  see  nothing  but 
sky  and  water  for  so  many  days?  But  I  suppose 
you  think  she  is  with  her  papa  and  mamma,  and 
therefore  she  cannot  be  tired  or  afraid.  But  no! 
her  papa  and  mamma  are  not  with  her,  and  that  is 
tne  reason  she  is  coming  over  the  deep  waters — her 
papa  and  mamma  have  died,  and  now  Jeanie  is  an 
orphan,  and  she  is  coming  over  to  America  to  live 

with  her  aunt  M and   cousin  Frances.     But 

you  will  like  best  to  hear  her  speak  for  herself, 
when  you  once  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice;  so 
she  shall  tell  her  own  story.  As  she  is  a  little 
Scotch  girl,  she  will  perhaps  use  some  words  that 
you  do  not  exactly  understand,  (for  you  know  the 
inhabitants  of  different  countries  speak  different 
languages.) 

Scotland  is  divided  into  two  great  parts,  the 
Highlands  and  the  Lowlands.  Jeanie  came  from 
the  Lowlands,  which  lie  nearest  to  England,  and 
the  language  spoken  there  is  so  very  much  like  the 
English,  that  I  think  with  the  help  of  a  glossary 
or  dictionary  of  the  most  difficult  words,  which  you 
will  find  at  the  bottom  of  the  column,  you  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  her. 

Here!  she  comes  with  her  Uncle,  who  is  lead- 
ing her  by  the  hand  up  the  steps  of  the  street  door 
and  into  the  hall  where  her  aunt  and  Frances  have 
gone  to  meet  her.  Here  she  comes,  drest  in  the 
plaid,  which  the  little  girls  wear  in  her  own  coun- 
try. She  is  rather  short  and  heavy  in  her  form,  and 
appears  to  be  several  years  older  than  Frances. 

"  Welcome  to  America,  my  dear  little  girl," 
said  Mrs.  M ,  "  and  welcome  to  our  family  fire- 
side ;  you  shall  now  be  our  own  little  daughter,  and 
here  is  your  cousin  Frances,  who  will  greet  you  as 
a  sister  I  am  sure," 

Frances  held  out  her  little  hand  to  Jeanie,  who 
took  it  affectionately,  saying,  "  mony  thanks,  mo- 
ny  thanks  to  ye  a'." 

Mrs.  M led  her  into  the  parlour  when  Jea- 
nie threw  back  the  plaid  from  her  head,  unfastened 
the  blotch  in  front,  and  it  immediately  dropped  from 
her  shoulders.  The  little  stranger  now  stood  be- 
fore them  with  light  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes; 
her  hair  was  bound  up  with  a  light  brown  ribbon, 
which  passed  around  her  head  according  to  the 
fashion  of  her  country,  and  is  called  a  snood.  It 
is  worn  by  all  the  maidens  in  Scotland. 

"And  how  old  are  you  Jeanie?"  said  Mrs.  M. 
wishing  to  relieve  her  embarrassment. 

"  Twelve  years  and  twa  months,"  said  she. 

"  Did  the  voyage  seem  very  long  to  you  ?"  said 
Mr.  M . 

"  Indeed  sir,  it  was  a  wearie  way — I  thought  the 
lang  days  would  ne'er  be  dune — I  dinna  like  to 
travel  that  gate." 

"  But  you  had  friends  with  you, my  bonnie  lassie," 
said  Mr.  M . 

"  Bonnielassie,"  said  Jennie  quickly — "oh,  you 
are  a  Scotchman,  sir, — they  dinna  tell  me  you  were 
a  Scotchman." 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  am  not  a  Scotchman,  but  your 
aunt  and  I  once  went  to  Scotland  and  spent  some 
months  with  your  papa  and  mamma,  and  they  taught 
ua  something  of  the  language,  and  I  ken  your  heart 
will  warm  to-it  in  this  distant  land." 

"  Oh  it  does,  it  does,  sir,  muckle  mair  than  I  can 
weel  tell  ye.  But  I  dinna  ken  the  time  ye  came  to 
our  Scottish  hame,  for  I  was  a  wee  bit  bairn  in 
thae  days ;  but  my  puir  milher,  wha  is  now  in  heav- 
en tauld  me  muckle  about  it  lang  syne,  and  how 
you  were  our  kindred,  and  lived  far  ow'er  the  deep 
sea  in  a  land  whilk  they  ca'  America  :  and  when 
my  puir  faither  lay  sick  and  pale  upon  his  dying 
bed,  he  ca'd  me  to  him,  and  tauld  me  not  to  be 
muckle  sorrowfu',  that  he  was  going  to  die,  be- 
cause there  were  twa  in  America,  wha  would  be 
my  faither  and  mither  when  he  was  far  awa  in  a 
better  world.  And  amaist  of  a'  he  bid  me  be  mind- 
fu  alwaise,  that  the  God  abune  the  sky,  whilk 
lo'ed  my  mither  and  led  her  wi'  his  ain  hand  throu' 
Vhis  lower  life,  would  not  leave  me  to  gang  alone, 


but  would  lo'e  me  also  and  gar  me  keepit  his  com- 
mandments, whilk  are  written  in  his  Holy  Word. 
And  so  he  tauld  me  not  to  fash  my  heart  wi'  grief 
any  mair,  but  to  read  the  Holy  Book  ilka  day  as  they 
had  taught  me,  and  to  put  my  trust  in  God  and  he 
would  make  me  happy.  But  I  could  na  a'the- 
gether  keep  the  tears  from  falling  when  my  puir 
faither  dinna  speak  to  me  any  mair,  and  when  they 
laid  him  in  the  cauld  grave,  and  took  me  to  the 
grand  ship,  my  heart  felt  very  sair  and  sorrowfu'." 
"But  Jeanie  did  not  God  come  with  you  to  the 
ship?  and  is  he  not  your  Heavenly  Father?" 

"  A  weel  he  did,  and  gave  me  mony  friends ;  and 
ane  gude  leddy  said,  "  look,  Jeanie,  see  how  God 
does  hush  the  winds  and  smooth  the  waves  before 
us  :"  and  he  did  indeed,  I  am  amaist  sure  it  was 
Him  that  did  it.  And  he  has  brought  me  far  awa 
to  America,  and  ilka  ane  looks  pleasantly  upon  me 
— will  you  be  my  faither  and  mither  ?  and  shall  I 
be  your  bonnie  bairn  ? 

"You  shall  indeed,  my    dear  child,"  exclaimed 

both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M ,  "  you  shall  be  as  our 

own  daughter, — our   ain   bonnie  bairn.      Now  go 

with  your  sister  Frances,  said  Mr.  M ,  and  look 

about  your  new  home;  and  remember,  both  my 
children, so  longas  you  shall  live,  "that  not  asparrow 
falls  to  the  ground  without  youi  Heavenly  Father's 
knowledge,"  and  much  more  shall  you  be  taken 
care  of,  if  you  trust  in  Him,  "  for  ye  are  of  more 
value  than  many  sparrows."  S.  Lucy. 

GLOSSARY, 
a' — all  gar — make 

ane — one  ilka — every 

ain — own  lo'ed — loved 

aw'a — away  lang  syne — loDg  ago 

a'lhegetlier — altogether        muckle — much 
bairn — child  ,  ony  mair — any  more 

bonnie — pretty  flair — Bad 

dinna  ken — do  not  know      wee — little 
fash — trouble  wha — who 

gang — go  whilk — which 

gate — way 
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SINGULAR   FRIENDSHIP. 

We  were  lately  visiting  in  a  house  where  a  very 
pleasing  and  singular  portrait  attracted  our  obser- 
vation; it  was  that  of  a  young  lady  represented 
with  a  partridge  perched  upon  her  shoulder,  and  a 
dog  with  his  feet  on  her  arm.  We  recognized  it 
as  a  representation  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  but 
were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  odd  association  of 
her  companions.  She  observed  our  surprise,  and 
at  once  gave  the  history  of  the  bird  aud  the  span- 
iel. They  were  both,  some  years  back,  domesti- 
cated in  her  family.  The  dog  was  an  old  parlor 
favorite,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Tom.  The 
partridge  was  recently  introduced  from  France,and 
answered  to  the  equally  familiar  name  of  Bill.  It 
was  a  rather  dangerous  experiment  to  place  them 
together,  for  Tom  was  a  lively  and  spirited  crea- 
ture, very  apt  to  torment  the  cats,  and  to  bark  at 
any  object  which  roused  his  instinct.  But  the  ex- 
periment was  tried  ;  and  Bill,  being  very  tame  did 
not  feel  much  alarmed  at  his  natural  enemy.  They 
were,  of  course,  shy  at  first,  but  this  shyness  grad- 
ually wore  off:  the  bird  became  less  timid,  and  the 
dog  less  bold.  The  most  perfect  friendship  was  at 
length  established  between  them.  When  the  hour 
of  dinner  arrived,  the  partridge  invariably  flew  on 
his  mistress's  shoulder,  calling  with  that  shrill  note 
which  is  so  well  known  to  the  sportsmen  ;  and  the 
spaniel  leapt  about  with  equal  ardor.  One  dish  of 
bread  and  milk  was  placed  on  the  floor,  out  of 
which  the  spaniel  and  ih»  bird  fed  together;  and 
after  their  social  meal,  the  dog  would  retire  to  a 
corner  to  sleep,  while  the  partridge  would  nestle 
between  his  legs,  and  never  stir  till  his  favorite 
awoke.  Whenever  the  dog  accompanied  his  mis- 
tress out,  the  bird  displayed  the  utmost  disquietude 
till  his  return  ;  and  once,  when  the  partridge  was 
shut  up  by  accident  during  a  whole  day,  the  dog 
searched  about  the  house  with  a  mournful  cry, 
which  indicated  the  strength  of  his  affection.  The 
friendship  of  Tom  and  Bill  was  at  length  fatally  ter- 
minated. The  beautiful  little  dog  was  stolen,  and  the 
bird  from  that  time  refused  all  food,  and  died  on  the 
seventh  day,  a  victim  to  his  grief.        [Afenegaxies. 
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THE  ONION  BED. 

"Remember,"  said  Mr.  Dean  to  his  son  John, 
"and  weed  the  onion  bed  to-day,  while  the  weath- 
er is  fine."  John  soon  after  set  to  work,  his  fath- 
er visited  him  to  see  that  he  did  it  properly.  John 
said,  "  I  wonder  where  all  these  weeds  come  fiom; 
for  you  cleaned  the  ground  well  before  you  sowed 
it,  and  the  onion  seed  was  very  clean." 

Father. — Some  of  the  seeds,  I  suppose,  are  drop- 
ped here  by  birds,  others  brought  by  the  winds ; 
s«ne  seeds  may  have  been  hidden  in  the  earth  a 
long  time,  and  since  the  ground  has  been  cursed  for 
man's  sin,  it  appears  natural  to  the  earth  to  produce 
noxious  weeds.  When  I  see  you  proud,  and  vain, 
and  angry,  and  wicked  tempers  show  themselves,  I 
am  ready  to  wonder  where  all  these  evil  weeds  come 
from  ;  for  we  give  you  pure  and  wholesome  instruc- 
tion, endeavor  to  correct  your  evil  dispositions,  and 
set  before  you  a  good  example.  Your  heart,  how- 
ever, like  this  ground,  is  naturally  prone  to  bring 
forth  evil  weeds,  which  causes  so  many  bad  tempers 
and  dispositions. 

John. — Would  it  not  be  easier  to  get  the  weeds 
out  of  the  garden,  if  we  were  to  wait  till  thCy  were 
grown  larger? 

-Father. — No  ;  they  would  strike  their  roots  deep- 
er, and  be  much  more  difficult  to  get  up,  and  would 
check  the  growth  of  the  onions  and  spoil  them. 
There  is  a  large  one,  you  have  pulled  the  top  off 
and  left  the  root  in  the  ground,  and  it  will  grow  a- 
gain  immediately.  This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  boy, 
why  I  correct  you  in  early  life,  for  it  will  be  ver-y 
difficult  to  pluck  up  those  vices  which  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  heart;  and  while  they  are  growing 
they  check  all  the  pious  instruction  which  your  mo- 
ther and  I  give  you.  We  want  to  have  them  pluck- 
ed up  from  the  root,  and  if  God  bless  our  efforts, 
which  he  has  promised  to  do,  we  shall  behold  you 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  of  the  spirit,  such  as  are 
recorded  in  Galatians  v.  22.  23. 

John. — I  wish  there  were  no  weeds. 

Father. — So  I  have  often  said,  respecting  you. 
I  should  like  to  see  my  garden  free  from  weeds,  and 
my  child  free  from  vice ;  but  it  requires  not  only 
my  continual  efforts,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bless 
them  ere  I  behold  you  as  a  well  cultivated  garden, 
bringing  forth  a  rich  variety  of  useful  fruits. 

John. — Why  does  |God  permit  these  weeds  to 
grow  ?     Of  what  use  are  they? 

Father. — God  has  many  wise  and  graciousdesigns 
in  permitting  them  to  grow.  They  are  to  correct 
man  for  sin — "Cursed  is  the  ground  for  thy  sake, - 
in  sorrow  shall  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 
Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  unto 
thee," — Genesis  iii.  17,  18.  Also  it  maybe  to  find 
employment  for  children,  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing idle  :  for  idleness  is  sure  to  lead  to  other  and 
greater  wickedness;  therefore,  instead  of  murmur- 
ing that  you  have  any  thing  to  'do,  you  should  be 
thankful.  They  also  afford  us  a  lesson  on  our  mor- 
al depravity,  and  teach  us  that  our  hearts  require 
continual  care,  or  nothing  good  will  grow  in  them- 
Also  many  things  which  grow  without  our  care, 
which  we  call  weeds,  afford  food  for  birds,  for  which 
our  heavenly  Father  cares.  Others  also,  though 
not  adapted  for  food,  or  useful  for  medicine.  We 
may  rest  assured  the  Lord  does  all  things  well. 
[  Youth's  JWenifc 


OEITUART. 


INTERESTING  ACCOUNT  OF  A  DEAR  LITTLE  BOY. 
A  little  boy  between  eight  and  nine  years  old, 
was  taken  ill  with  the  dsopsy  in  the  head.  One 
night,  soon  after  his  sickness  began,  he  told  his  mo- 
ther he  knew  he  should  die  soon.  The  next  morn- 
ing, his  head  became  very  painful,  and  he  asked  his 
mother  te  take  him  in  her  arms,  and  carry  him  ;  she 
did  so,  aud  walked  up  and  down  the  floor,  when  he 
looked  up,  and  said,  "  mother,  I  see  some  one,  and 
it  is  my  Heavenly  Father.  O,  my  Father,  forgive 
my  sins.  Mother,  will  God  forgive  my  sins,  if  I 
pray  to  him?"  "Yes,  my  son,"  said  his  mother.. 
"  he  will,  and  take  you  to  heaven  if  you  love  him 
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Are  you  willing  to  die?"  "  Yes,  mother,  I  am  wil- 
ling to  dig,  for  I  wish  to  be  where  my  little  sister 
has  gone."  He  grew  worse,  and  many  blisters  had 
to  be  put  on  his  dear  little  head,  it  was  so  very  pain- 
ful. A  few  days  after  this,  he  asked  his  mother  to 
bring  a  pillow  and  place  it  on  the  floor,  near  the 
settee,  that  he  might  kneel  on  it  and  pray.  He 
was  very  weak,  yet  he  got  down  on  his  knees,  and 
prayed  aloud  for  himself,  and  then  asked  his  two 
brothers,  who  were  older  than  he  was,  to  kneel 
down  by  him,  that  he  might  pray  for  them  too.  Af- 
ter he  prayed  for  his  brothers,  he  spoke  to  his  sis- 
ters to  come  near  him,  that  he  might  pray  for  them. 
He  then  told  his  mother,  to  send  to  the  shop  for  his 
father.  When  he  came,  he  asked  him  to  "  kneel 
down  by  his  side,  that  he  might  pray  for  him." 
The  father,  at  first  waruld  not ;  the  little  boy  then 
said,  "  father,  don't  be  ashamed,  come,  let  me  pray 
for  you."  The,  father  consented.  After  praying 
for  his  father,  he  told  George  and  Charles,  his  bro- 
thers, to  be  good  boys,  and  not  stay  away  from  the 
Sabbath  school,  and  prepare  to  meet  him  in  heaven; 
don't  put  it  off  till  you  come  to  be  sick,  but  now  be- 
gin to  serve  God  : — think  of  me  when  I  am  gone. 
He  warned  not  only  his  brothers,  but  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family;  and  the  Lord  has  made  what 
he  said,  a  blessing  to  some  of  them.  He  has  gone 
to  heaven,  where  God  is,  and  where  all  the  holy  an- 
gels are,  and  there  he  will  be  happy  for  ever. 

"  There  is  beyond  the  grave, 

A  heaven  of  joy  and  love  ; 

And  holy  children  when  they  die, 

Go  to  that  world  above.*'  [Youth's  Friend. 


EBITOniAL. 


HABITS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

I  fell  in  company  the  other  day  with  a  gentle- 
man and  lady,  accompanied  by  a  little  daughter  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half  old.  I  noticed  that  they 
gave  her  very  simple  food,  such  as  bread,  meat,  01 
milk;  and  the  parents  remarked  to  me  that  she  ate 
no  cake,  or  sweetmeats,  or  any  other  of  the  delica- 
cies of  which  children  are  usually  so  fond.  The  rea- 
son was,  they  had  never  given  them  to  her,  and 
when  she  had  asked  for  them  always  denied  her. 
Now  she  has  her  habits  formed  ;  and  whatever 
inviting  things  of  this  nature  are  within  her  sight, 
she  does  not  ask  for  them,  and  does  not  appear  to 
want  them.  She  has  enough  of  pleasant  and  whole- 
some food,  with  which  she  is  always  satisfied. 

This  treatment  of  the  child  at  first  view  seemed 
rather  severe  ;  although  her  parents  are  very  atten- 
tive and  kind  people.  But  as  I  thought  more  about 
it,  there  seemed  no  severity  in  it.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  their  wise  and  judicious  plan,  and  de- 
termined that  other  children  and  their  parents 
should  hear  about  it.  Now  if  we  look  at  the  thing, 
we  shall  find  there  are  many  advantages  in  treat- 
ing a  child  in  this  manner  from  early  infancy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Aea/Mofthatchild  is  doubt- 
less much  better,  than  it  would  have  been  if  she  had 
been  indulged.  She  had,  I  should  think,  a  delicate 
constitution;  but  it  is  nourished  and  strengthened, 
and  she  seems  to  enjoy  perfect  health.  It  is  well 
known  also,  though  too  often  forgotten,  that  when 
children  eat  freely  of  pastry  and  all  the  "  good 
things"  that  are  made  for  them,  they  are  very  apt 
to  be  weak  and  sickly.  Indeed  they  are  often  made 
very  sick,  and  some  of  them  die  and  are  laid  in  (he 
grave  in  consequence  of  it.  Those  too  that  live  to 
grow  up,  often  suffer  a  great  deal,  and  cause  their 
parents  and  nurses  many  sleepless  nights,  in  conse- 
quence of  sufferings  brought  on  in  this  way.  Now 
it  is  better  for  the  children  and  all  about  them,  to 
have  less  pleasure  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  more 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  spirits,  so  that  they 
can  sleep  quietly,  and  play  cheerfully,  and  work  and 
study  when  they  are  old  enough,  without  headache 
and  vexation. 

A  great  saving  is  made  in  a  family  as  to  temper 
and  noise,  when  little  children  are  fed  with  "  food 
convenient  for  them,"  and  prevented  from  injuring 
their  health  by  sweetmeats.  When  the  health  is 
good,  the  child  is  more  likely  to  have  a  owcet  and 
obliging,  and  obedient  temper.  When  a  child  is 
subject  every  day  to  pain  and  uneasiness,  he  is  very 


apt  to  become  peevish  and  sour  in  his  temper;  and 
parents  make  their  children  churlish  and  disobedi- 
ent by  indulging  them  in  those  things  which  are 
pleasant  but  hurtful.  The  little  girl  that  I  saw  who. 
never  ate  any  cake,  was  a  very  pleasant  child,  al- 
ways affectionate  and  mild,  and  easily  governed.  I 
dare  say,  that  if  she  lives  to  grow  up,  she  will  be  a 
dutiful  child,  and  have  an  amiable  disposition  as 
long  as  she  lives.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  per- 
sons now  among  us,  who  are  uncomfortable  com- 
panions in  all  the  relations  of  life,  that  were  spoil- 
ed in  their  infancy  by  indulgence  and  bad  treatment; 
and  the  indulgence  of  their  appetites  without  cau- 
tion or  restraint,  was  one  principal  cause.  Quar- 
relsome neighbors,  morose  fathers  and  mothers,  and 
unkind  husbands  and  wives,  were  made  such  in 
their  youthful  days,  if  not  while  they  were  in  the 
nursery  or  the  cradle. 

Children  who  are  managed  well  about  their  food, 
learn  to  deny  themselves  about  other  things,  and  to 
govern  their  appetites  and  passions.  They  form 
other  good  habits,  and  avoid  those  which  are  evil  : 
and  so  grow  up  for  comfort  and  usefulness.  The 
children  who  are  indulged  in  all  their  wishes  can- 
not be  well  governed,  by  all  the  art  and  authority 
of  their  parents  ;  and  most  of  all,  they  do  not  learn 
to  govern  themselves.  But  look  now  at  the  little 
girl  I  have  mentioned.  She  does  hot  pine  and  suf- 
fer because  she  is  denied.  She  has  formed  a  habit 
of  denying  herself.  She  does  not  hanker  after  those 
things,  and  teaze  for  them,  and  cry  and  fret  when 
she  cannot  get  them.  She  knows  that  they  are  not 
for  her,  and  now  does  not  even  wish  for  them.  She 
is  also  now  old  enough  to  know,  that  there  is  a  rea- 
son for  her  being  denied,  that  her  parents  are  kind 
to  deny  her,  and  that  it  is  for  her  good  not  to  have 
them.  She  is  learning  early  to  deny  herself,  and 
govern  her  appetites  and  passions.  As  she  grows  up, 
she  can  more  easily  govern  herself  in  all  other 
things.  And  does  not  every  child  know,  that  in 
this  world  there  are  thousands  of  things  which  are 
pleasing,  but  at  the  same  time  are  hurtful  1  Do  not 
they  kuow,  that  they  must  deny  themselves  every 
day  of  their  lives,  or  else  be  wicked  and  perhaps 
ruin  themselves  by  indulgence'!  It  is  then  a  great 
favor  to  children,  to  learn  self-denial  very  early,  and 
this  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  is  one  way  of 
learning  it  in  the  days  of  childhood,  so  that  it  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

Let  those  children,  whose  parents  are  faithful  and 
kind  enough  to  deny  them  in  hurtful  things,  be 
thankful;  and  let  them  submit  cheerfully  to  every 
such  privation,  and  be  content  with  what  is  given 
them.  Let  those  children  who  have  been  too  much 
indulged,  see  the  benefit  of  denying  their  appetites 
and  forming  good  habits  when  they  are  young  ;  and 
let  them  ask  their  parents  to  restrain  them,  keep 
them  from  all  that  is  evil,  and  guide  them  in  the 
right  way. 


MIS  CELL  ANTT. 


POISON  INSTEAD  OF  FOOD. 
[Extract  of  a  Letter.] 
"  You  inquire  of  me  about  our  old  neighbor  B — , 
and  how  he  prospers  since  his  removal  ?  I  was  in 
town  a  few  weeks  since,  and  called  on  him  in  the 
evening,  and  was  invited  to  take  a  bed,  which  I  ac- 
cepted— I  was  very  liberally  treated,  especially 
from  the  side-board.  The  next  morning  the  decan- 
ter was  again  brought  on,  and  appeared  to  be  no 
stranger  in   the  family  ;  for  they  all  partook  of  its 

contents  except  Mrs.  B ,    whose   countenance 

betrayed  uneasiness.  At  the  breakfast  table  she 
apologized  for  the  color  of  her  coffee,  and  lament- 
ed that  she  had  nothing  wherewith  to  whitenh.  Our 
friend  then  observed,  that  milk  was  so  dear  at  six 
cents  the  quart,  that  he  had  concluded  to  do  without 
it  this  season.  "  For  you  know,"  added  he,  "  that 
people  in  our  ciicumstances  must  study  economy." 
Think's  I  to  myself,  that  a  quart  of  milk  at  six  cents, 
would  be  more  nourishing  for  these  children,  and 
more  reputable  economy,  than  a  quart  of  brandy 
at  the  twenty-five  cents.  But  I  held  my  peace, 
then,  knowing  that  "  there  is  a  time  for  all  things." 

[Philanthropist. 


Boys!  Look  at  this. — Forty  boys  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  belonging  to  the  first  district  school,  have 
formed  a  Society  "  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
each  other  in  refraining  altogether  from  the  use  of 
profane  language."  [Salem  Gazette. 

"  Angels  that  high  in  glory  dwell 

Adore  thy  name,  Almighty  God  1 
And  devils  tremble  down  to  hell, 
Beneath  die  terror  of  thy  rod. 
And  yet  how  wicked  children  dare 

Abuse  thy  dreadful,  glorious  name, 
And  when  they're  angry  how  thev  swear 
And  curse  their  fellows,  and  blaspheme." 

— «S©— 

Music. — "  Whoever  despises  music,"  said  Mar- 
tin Luther,  "  I  am  displeased  with  him.  Next  to 
theology,  I  give  a  place  to  music  ;  for  thereby  all 
anger  is  forgotten,  the  devil  is  driven  away,  and 
melancholy,  &  many  tribulations,  and  evil  thoughts, 
are  expelled.  It  is  the  best  solace  of  a  despond- 
ing mind."  — 9Q©— 

Charity. — We  may  see  mountains  removed,  and 
miracles  wrought;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  com- 
pass, either  of  human  or  divine  action,  that  is  so 
sublime  and  beautiful  as  Charity — as  giving  alms 
to  the  poor,  and  pouring  oil  into  the  wounds  of  dis- 
tress. — eo© — 

Intrepidity. — The  wise  and  prudent  conquer  dif- 
ficulties by  daring  to  attempt  them.  Sloth  and  fol- 
ly shiver  and  shrink  at  the  sight  of  toil  and  danger, 
and  make  the  impossibility  they  fear. 


POETRY. 


RURAL   WALK. 

Come,  children,  now  let  us  walk  out  and  enjoy 

The  beauties  of  nature  all  smiling  around  ; 

The  soft  gliding  stream,  the  green  shady  trees, 

And  all  die  gay  flow'rsXs  that  laugh  on  the  ground. 

See,  what  an  assemblage  of  beauty  and  use  1 

The  blessed  Creator  made  nothing  in  vain; 

From  the  oak  on  the  mountain  that  rears  its  tall  head, 

To  the  tuft  of  low  grass  that  peeps  up  on  the  plain. 

Now  look  at  this  leaf,  you  would  hardly  believe 

It  is  covered  with  beings  too  small  for  your  sight ; 

'Tis  their  birth-place  and  shelter,  their  food  aud  their  home, 

Their  dwelling  by  day,  and  dieir  lodging  at  night. 

Now  think  of  the  ocean,  how  wide  and  how  deep! 

And  the  billows  how  vast,  that  so  fearfully  roar ! 

Yet  each  drop  of  that  water  is  peopled  with  life, 

From  the  wave  at  your  feet  to  the  furdiennost  shore. 

See  the  sheep,  and  the  lambkins  which  feed   on  lite  lull*. 

And  the  herd  that  so  busily  graze  on  the  mead, 

That  plentiful  portion  so  tender  and  sweet, 

Is  a  feast  that  for  Uicm  the  Creator  has  spread. 

Of  all  the  vast  myriads  diat  swim  in  the  sea, 

That  live  on  the  earth,  and  diat  ll\   in  the  air* 

Not  one  does  the  bountiful  Maker  forget, 

Not  une  is  shut  out  from  his  provident  care. 

But  on  us  has  the  blessed  Creator  bestowed 

A  precious  existence  surpassing  die  whole ; 

To  them  He  has  granted  an  animal  life  ; 

To  man  He  has  given  a  rational  soul. 

And  when  we  uogratefully  turned  from  our  God, 

And  deserved  from  him*  nothing  but  sorrow  and  pnin, 

He  sent  his  dear  Son  from  the  Heaven  of  Heaven, 

To  die  for  our  sins,  and  restore  us  again. 

Then  fly,  my  dear  children,  and  kneel  at  his  feet, 

With  penitent  hearts  seek  his  reconciled  face; 

Repent  of  your  sins,  and  repeat  them  no  more, 

Obey  his  commands,  and  believe  in  his  grace. 

Then  when  this  wide  canh  shall  be  covered  with  flames, 

And  all  Uiings  upon  it  shall  come  to  an  end, 

This  Saviour  will  snatch  you  from  ruin  and  death. 

And  be  your  eternal,  unchangeable  friend. 


INTEMPERANCE.     , 

I  gas'd  upon  the  tattered  garb 

Of  one  who  stood  a  listener  by  ; 
The  hand  of  misery  press'd  him  hard, 

And  tears  o(  sorrow  swcll'd  his  eye. 
I  gazed  upon  his  pallid  cheek, 

And  asked  him  how  his  cares  begun,— 
He  sighed,  and  diou  essay 'd  to  speak, 

'  The  cause  of  all  my  grief  is  RUM.* 
1  watched  a  maniac  through  the  gate, 

Whose  raving  shook  me  to  the  soul, 
I  asked  what  leal'd  his  wretched  fate, 

His  answer  was — the  flowing  bowl. 
1  ask'd  a  convict  ill  his  chains, 

While  tears  along  his  cheeks- did  roll. 
What  devil  urged  hnn  on  to  crimes— 

His  answer  was — die  (lowing  bowl. 
I  ask'd  a'  murderer,  when  the  rope 

Hung  round  his  neck  in  dcuth's  hard  roll, 
Bereft  of  pardon — and  of  hope, 

Hia  answer  was — the  flowing  bowl. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE    OFFICER'S    DAUKHTiiK  ; 

BEING  THE  HISTORY  OF  EMILY  NORTON. 

An  Authentic  Narrative.  —  [Concluded.] 

Having  gazed  for  some  minutes  on  the  scene,  I' 

turned  round  to  the  old  woman,  and  lier  daughter, 

who  had  followed  me  up  stairs. 

I  know  not  what  my  countenance  expressed  ;  but 
the  old  woman,  seeming  to  discover  in  it  something 
of  disapprobation,  said  softly,  but  earnestly,  "  In- 
deed, indeed,  Madam,  we  couid  not  get  little  Miss 
away ;  she  would  not  leave  her  mother,  but  was 
ready  to  die  with  grief  whenever  we  attempted  to 
remove  her." 

"Then,"  I  answered,  "  now  must  be  the  time  to 
separate  them,"  and  hearing  my  servant  below,  I 
called  him  up,  and  directed  him  gently  to  lift  up  the 
sweet  child,  arid  convey  her  with  as  soft  a  motion  as 
possible  to  our  house.  This  was  done  as  I  wished. 
Into  so  sound  a  sleep  had  she  fallen,  that  he  raised 
her  up  without  waking  her,  and  carried  her  away, 
leaving  me  standing  by  the  corpse. 

Very  affecting  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind 
as  we  were  removing  the  child  from  the  remains  of 
that  tender  parent,  who  had  so  carefully  watched 
over  her  from  early  infancy. 

''O  poor  corpse!"  at  length  I  said,  "  I  remove 
your  Emily — her  tears  will  never  again  moisten 
your  cold  hand;  but  I  will,  God  permitting,  supply 
your  place.  Yes,"  I  said,  kissing  the  hand  on  which 
the  sweet  child's  cheek  had  so  lately  rested,  "  I  'will 
be  a  mother  to  your  Emily. — But  0,  I  am  not  wor- 
thy to  fill  your  place. — I  have  hitherto  lived  as 
without  God  in  the  world. — The  Bible  has  not  been 
my  companion,  as  it  was  yours. — I  have  lived  a 
stranger  to  my  Saviour  :  a  lover  of  pleasure  rather 
than  a  lover  of  God." 

Speaking  to  this  effect,  I  fell  on  my  knees  by  the 
bed,  and  stifl  holding  '.he  hand  ol  the  corpse,  I  pray- 
ed in  a  manner  which  I  had  never  done  before,  not 
with  the  lips,  but  with  the  heart; — my  affections,  I 
humbly  trust,  being  under  the  influence  of  that  Holy 
Spirit  who  helpeth  our  infirmities. 

The  import  of  my  prayer  was,  that  if  it  should 
please  God  to  place  the  little  Emily  under  our  care, 
he  would  give  us  grace,  in  every  respect,  to  supply 
to  her  the  place  of  her  departed  parents,  and  to  car- 
ry on  that  Christian  education,  which  her  mother 
had  so  piously  and  successfully  commenced.  I 
prayed  also  for  myself  and  my  husband,  that  when 
the  time  of  our  departure  should  come,  we  might  be 
enabled  to  trust  our  cause  to  the  Almighty,  and  to 
say  of  ourselves,  as  the  departed  lady  had  said  of 
her  child,  "  Our  Redeemer  is  mighty,  he  will  plead 
our  cause  with  thee." 

On  my  arrival  at  home,  I  enquired  eagerly  after 
Emily.     She  was  awake,  and  was  sitting  on  Mr. 

G 's  knee,  who  was  endeavoring  to  comfort  her. 

She  received  me  with  sweet  affection,  and  asked  me 
if  she  might  not  go  back  and  sit  by  her  mamma,  till 
she  was  laid  in  the  grave.  I  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  not  to  think  of  such  a  thing. 

"  It  would  make  me  happy,"  said  she  :  "  O  dear 

Mrs.  G ,  let  me  go  once  again  ! — let  me  kiss  my 

mamma's  hand  only  once  mote  !" 

I  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  talk  with 
her  on  this  subject ;  but  I  rather  put  her  off,  for  the 
present,  than  absolutely  refused  her  request. 

I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  held  her  to  my  heart, 
and  spoke  to  her  of  dolls  and  playthings,  which  I 
would  send  for  her  from  the  city.  But,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this,  to  which  she  seemed  to  have  listened 
from  politeness  rather  than  interest,  she  said,  "O 
Ma'am,  talk  to  me  of  mamma  !  Where  is  mv  mam- 


ma now  ?  Is  she  with  papa  and  my  little  sister  ?  and 
are  they  all  with  my  Saviour?  Are  they  clothed 
in  his  righteousness?  Is  my  mamma  very  fair  now? 
Is  thi-re  no  spot  nor  stain  of  sin  about  her  ? — Please, 
Ma'am,  to  talk  to  me  about  these  things." 

How  could  I  talk  to  her  about  what  I  did  not 
understand?  I  was  not  acquainted  with  religions 
subjects:  I  feared,  even  before. this  child,  to  shew 
my  ignorance ;  so  I  said,  "  My  dear,  my  heart  is  so 
heavy  and  sad,  that  [  cannot  talk." 

"Please  then  to  read  the  Bible,  dear  Ma'am: — 

read. about  our  Saviour,"  she  answered  ;  "I  think 

that  will  comfort  me  ;  the  Bible  tells  about  heaven." 

"  I  will,  my  dear  child,"  1  said,  "  I  will  read  the 

Bible,  and  Mr.  G will  read  it  also,  if  you  will 

but  stay  with  us,  and  not  want  to  go  away :  and  we 
will  serve  God  together;  and,  with  God's  help,  we 
will  prepare  ourselves  for  that  time  when  we  shall 
all  go  to  be  united  with  your  dear  parents,  in  the 
house  of  our  Saviour  above." 

She  seemed  pleased  with  this,  and  said,  "  Shall  I 
never  leave  you,  Ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  never,  never,  my  sweet  child,"  I  said,  "  so 
long  as  God  will  allow  us  to  dwell  together." 

"Will  you  love  me,  Ma'am?"  she  replied,  "Please 
to  love  me." 

"  Love  you  !  I  have  always  loved  you,"  I  an- 
swered, "and  now  I  shall  be  your  mamma." 

"  Mamma!"  she  said,  "  no,  not  my  mamma!  you 
shall  not  be  my  mamma  ! — My  mamma  is  dead  ;  but 
you  shall  be  my  aunt,  my  own  aunt,  my  darling  aunt, 
and  I  will  never,  never  leave  you." 

In  saying  this,  she  clasped  her  arms  closely  round 
my  neck,  and   broke  out  afresh  into  tears. 

Shortly  after  the  funeral,  we  quitted  that  part  of 
the  country,  and   proceeded  to  Wales.     Here  Air. 

G and   I  employed  ourselves  diligently  in   the 

education  of  this  orphan  child,  whom  her  relations 
allowed  us  to  adopt  for  our  own. 

My  mornings  were  devoted  to  her  instruction, 
and  our  evenings  to  reading.  The  events  of  the 
last  summer  had  given  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts; 
and  that  love  for  the  Bible  which  our  little  adopted 
daughter  brought  with  her  into  our  family,  led  us  to 
read  it  more  frequently  than  in  former  days,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  her,  and  partly  with  the 
desire  of  increasing  our  own  acquaintance  with  it. 
We  also  now  began  to  take  delight  in  other  religi- 
ous books  ;  while  our  attendance  on  the  outward 
observances  of  religion  became  less  a  mere  matter 
of  form  than  it  Once  had  been.  Yet  I  mean  not 
to  boast;  since,  all  this  time,  I  may  truly  say,  that 
my  growth  in  grace  was  exceedingly  slow,  my  back- 
slidings  very  many,  and  my  love  of  the  .vorld  con- 
tinually interfering  with  my  religious  duties. 

Eight  years  thus  passed  away,  since  Emily  enter- 
ed our  family — eight  years  of  uncommon  happiness; 
perhaps  of  more  happiness  than  was  consistent  with 
our  spiritual  good;  and  our  dear  Emily  had  now 
attained  her  fifteenth  year,  growing'up,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  an  exceedingly  lovely  youno-  wo- 
man. Never  did  I  see,  in  any  young  person,  viva- 
city so  tempered  with  an  abiding  fear  of  God,  or 
natural  and  acquired  endowments  so  sweetly  shaded 
by  Christian  humility.  Though  she  described  her- 
self to  be  (and  that  truly)  a  miserable  sinner,  in 
whom  naturally  dwelt  no  good  thing  ;  yet  her  con- 
versation and  deportment  displayed  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness,  that  we  could  not  but  feel  assur- 
ed, that  her  bosom  was  indeed  become  the  abode  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  from  whom  all  holy  desires,  all 
good  councils,  and  all  just  works  do  proceed. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  mind  seemed  to  take 
even  a  still  more  serious  turn.  She  became  also 
at  this  period,  more  anxious  for  my  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  that  of  Mr.  G .     At  the  same  time, 


her  health  began  visibly  to  decline ;  she  expressed 
her  decided  opinion, that  sheshould  shortly  leave  this 
present  evil  world,  and  enter  into  everlasting  rest. 

Whenever  she  spoke  on  this  subject,  it  affected 
me  greatly ;  though  I  could  not  bring  my  mind  to 
think  it  possible  that  I  should  be  soon  deprived  of 
my  darling.  The  probability,  however,  of  such  an 
event,  became  gradually  more  apparent.  The  in- 
sidious disease,  which  had  unexpectedly  assailed 
her,  continued  to  gain  ground  ;  yet  so  slowly,  that 
fot  a  year  and  a  half  we  were  deluded  with  the 
hope  of  her  recovery.  At  length,  all  hope  was  re- 
moved, and  we  were  brought  suddenly  to  see,  that 
we  must  speedily  make  up  our  minds  to  part  with 
our  lovely  child.  This  proved  a  grievous  trial  to 
my  faith. 

Mr.  G behaved  more  like  a  Christian  than  I 

did  ;  he  submitted  more  patiently  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  was  sooner  enabled  to  say,  "  My  God,  not  my 
will,  but  thine  be  done."  But  I  will  pass  rapidly 
over  this  part  of  her  history. 

The  growth  in  grace  of  our  dear  child,  was  es- 
pecially apparent  to  every  eye  during  the  last  weeis 
of  her  life.  A  few  hours  before  she  was  seized 
with  the  last  mortal  pangs,  she,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  affecting  manner,  thanked  Mr.  G and  my- 
self for  all  our  kindness  ;  expressing  her  affection 
for  us,  as  for  very  dear  parents;  and  assuring  us, 
that  her  feelings  at  that  moment  were  not  stronger 
for  her  natural  parents,  than  for  us,  her  adopted  fa- 
ther and  mother.  She  then  proceeded  to  exhort  us 
in  a  manner,  which,  I  hope,  will  never  be  forgotten, 
to  a  serious  concern  for  our  immortal  souls.  She 
pressed  upon  us  the  important  doctrine  of  our  natu- 
ral depravity,  and  consequent  utter  incapacity  of 
helping  ourselves.  She  next  spoke  of  the  Saviour ; 
and,  on  this  subject,  all  her  accustomed  warmth  of 
feeling,  with  all  her  usual  vivacity  of  thought,  were 
called  forth  in  praise  of  Him,  who  is  altogether  love- 
ly, and  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand.  She  en- 
treated us  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith, 
without  wavering;  reminding  us  how  little  the 
world  could  give,  in  comparison  of  that  happiness, 
which  is  laid  up  for  the  fuithful.  After  which  she 
proceeded,  in  a  manner  inexpressibly  affecting,  t 
point  out  the  pleasure  which  she  conceived  to  a- 
wait  us,  on  our  re-union  in  the  presence  of  our 
adorable  Redeemer.  Here,  however,  her  feelings 
overcame  her  dying  frame,  and  her  lovely  face  sunk 
upon  my  bosom,  as  I  sat  supporting  her  in  my 
arms.  But  the  subject  becomes  too  affecting, — 0 
my  Emily  !  my  Emily  !  child  of  my  tenderest  affec- 
tion !  beloved  of  thy  Saviour !  thou  art  removed  to 
a  happier  world ;  while  I  am  left,  bereaved  of  the 
delight  of  mine  eyes,  and  the  idol  of  my  affections  ! 


MOKAIITT. 


From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 
FILIAL  AFFECTION. 

Filial  affection,  is  a  virtue  which  comes  so  strong- 
ly recommended  to  every  heart,  that  I  almost  hesi- 
tate in  making  it  the  topic  of  these  few  minutes 
discourse,  which  I  propose  to  hold  with  my  youth- 
ful friends.  To  honor  our  father  and  mother,  we 
are  early  taught,  is  the  first  commandment  with 
promise  ;  and  that  child  must  have  been  most  un- 
fortunate in  his  domestic  relations,  who  has  not 
tasted  the  sweet  bliss  of  making  glad  a  guardian 
parent's  heart.  The  offices  of  love  that  may  be 
daily  rendered  are  many  : — obedience  and  affec- 
tionate manners,  a  desire  to  be  useful,  and  effoits 
after  self-improvement,  are  some  of  the  numerous 
methods  by  which  a  good  child  will  seek  to  give 
pleasure  to  its  parents. 

I  could  give  you  many  examples  of  filial  duty  ii 
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the  humblest  as  well  as  the  most  exalted  couditions  he  must  be  bearing  away  some  rich  treasure; — it 
of  life.  I  could  present  to  your  numerous  private  was  indeed  a  rich  treasure,  but  not  such  a6  their 
and  public  acts  of  this  heavenly  virtue,  this  holy  cupidity  sought.  Lambert  seeing  the  enemy  ap- 
grace  that  gilds  the  page  of  daily  history  ;  but  a  few  proach,  hoped  yet  to  sare  his  dear  parent,  by  con- 
anecdotes  must  suffice.  ,  cealing  her  in  some  adjacent  reeds.  The  precau- 
Mary  Allerton  is  the  onlv  child  of  a  poor  widow  lion  was  unavailing;  they  were  discovered.  The 
who  has  seen  more  prosperous  days.  Airs.  Aller-  Spaniards  pursued  forward,  and  saw  with  amaze- 
ton's  small  fortune  was  wholly  lost  through  the  mis-  ment  that  the  sole  booty  they  were  to  expect,  was  a 
management  of  her  agent ;  and  she  was  left  in  her  feeble  woman,  and  a  young  boy.  Touched  with 
age  to  depend  on  the  slender  support  which  she  the  scene,  they  retired,  and  suffered  the  child  to 
could,  with  her  Mary's  aid,  derive  from  the  use  of  pursue  his  course.  He  arrived  in  safety  at  a  large, 
her  needle.  But  the  mother's  feebleness  soon  left  fortified  town,  when  his  filial  piety  was  rewarded, 
the  sole  charge  of  maintenance  with  the  daughter. ;  by  seeing  his  beloved  parent  in  a  comfortable  situ- 
Mary  on  their  chance  of  fortune,  laid  aside  all  su-   alion.  Ask  not  if  God  blessed  the  after  life  of  Lain- 


perfluous  dress : — her  attire  was  coarse  and  very 
plain;  but  it  was  whole  and  clean.  She  gives  all 
her  lime  lo  this  labor  of  love,  the  comfortable  sus- 
tenance of  her  parent,  who  blesses  her  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  joy,  and  prays  hourly  to  God,  that 
he  will  spare  her  dutiful  and  faithful  child. 

The  next  example  I  shall  give,  is  of  a  wholly 
different  character ;  but  in  no  degree  less  worthy  of 
imitation:   indeed  I  doubt  not,  but  that  number  of 


bert  Meliss;   for  is  it  not  well  with  those  who  keep 
lire  commandments  and  do  them?  D**' 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


SABBATH  SCHOLARS  INSTRUMENTAL  OF  GOOD 
TO  OTHERS. 
"  In  one  town,  a   little   Sabbath   school   boy,  10 
years  old,    said  to   his  father,  a  formal  professor  of 
my  youthful  readers  is  greatest,  whose  condition  in  !  religion,  on    the  day  after  a  pious    man  had  called 
life  will   lead  to  a  more  practical  improvement  of  and  prayed  with  his  family,  '  Father,  won't  you  pray 


the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

Isabella  Harwood  is  young,  accomplished,  and 
well  informed.  Her  parents  are  wealthy,  and  she 
has  been  accustomed  not  only  to  the  comforts,  but 
lo  the  indulgencies  and  luxuries  of  life. 

Isabella  entered  society  a  year  since,  with  a  spi- 
rit buoyant  with  youthful  gaiety,  and   prepared   for    few  days  before  the  time  I  heard  of  it.) 


for  us?'  The  father  put  him  off;  the  child  impor- 
tuned again  and  again,  but  without  success.  At 
length  the  little  boy  said,  'then  I  will  pray.' — He 
prayed — the  father  was  melted,  and  has  since  estab- 
lished prayer  in  his  family,  and  appears  quite  solici- 
tous for  his  own    soul.     (This  had  occurred  but   a 


the  full  enjoyment  of  that  world  which  seemed  to 
her  all  "  lovely  and  serene  : — an  Eden — formed  to 
tempt  the  foot, — with  sunny  skies,  aud  golden  fruit." 
But  while  mingling  thus  with  the  gay  and  happy, — 
the  ornament  and  acknowledged  favorite  of  society 


In  another  town,  a  little  girl  was  mentioned, 
who  the  past  summer  was,  for  the  first  lime,  led  in- 
to the  Sabbath  school  by  another  about  the  same 
age,  (6  or  7.)  After  she  had  attended  a  few  Sab- 
baths, she  was  overheard  by  her  mother  to  converse 


her  father's  health  declined.     He  was  not  very  ill  |  with  a  little  brother  younger  than  herself  about/irai/- 

— but  too  much  an  invalid  to  leave  his  home.     Isa-  \er.      She   said   to   him,  'Mrs. ,  my   teacher, 

bella  was  his  darling,  his  pride,  his  hope.  In  lis-  says  we  ought  to  pray  every  day  ;  and  I  mean  to  do 
tening  to  her  skillful  and  melodious  performance  on  it ;  every  body  ought  to  pray  ;  and  my  teacher  told 
her  harp,  accompanied  by  her  fine  musical  voice  ;  me  that  the  Saviour  had  given  little  children  a  pray- 
the  sufferer  forgot  the  languor  of  lingering  disease,  >er  for  them  to  use,  because  he  knew  we  could  not 
and  thought  but  of  the  almost  heavenly  strains,  make  one  ;  and  she  told  me  that  God  would  hear 
which  we're  called  forth  by  a  desire  to  cheer  him.  our  prayer,  if  we  feel  right  when  we  say  it.  You 
Isabella  read  to  her  father,  conversed  wilh  him,  |  know  my  teacher  is  a  good  woman;  Mamma  says  she 
nursed  him.  In  fine,  she  relinquished  the  scenes  is;  how  I  mean  to  pray  every  day,  and  I  want  you 
abioad,  in  which  she  had  but    lately  held  so  inter- '  to  pray  loo  !'  "  [jV.  Hampshire  S.  S.  Report. 

esling  a  part,  and  devoted  her  time  and  her  powers 
to  her  beloved  parent.  The  confinement  to  which 
this  subjected  her,  was  never  complained  of,  though 
it  was  a  noble  exercise  of  many  social  and  domes- 
tic virtues,  to  which  this  good  daughter  was  called. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  active  Isabella  has  been 
thus  constant  in  ihe  performance  of  her  home  du- 
ties; she  is  more  than  repaid  for  her  personal  sa- 
crifices, by  witnessing  the  happiness  which  she  cre- 
ates in  those  around  her.     I  need  not  comment  on 

the  excellence  by  which  this  dear  girl  is  directed  :  j  girls;  one  eleven,  and  the  other  older 
youthful-  reader,  go  and  do  likewise,  if  thy  lot  in  "In  another  town,  a  Sabbath  school  class  of  8 
life  permit  thee  to  make  such  worthy  sacrifices  of!  scholars  have  been  very  serious  the  past  season,  and 
self,  to  be  the  blessing  of  others.  J  6  of  them  now  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they 

I  have  time  to  present  you  with  one  more  sketch  j  are  ihe  children  of  God.     This  class  had  not  only  a 
-which  in  its  character  of  filial  duty,  arises  from  !  pious,  but  a  faithful  teacher. 


INFLUENCE  OF  FAITHFUL  TEACHERS. 
In  a  deslitute  town  of  Coos  county,  (Whilefield,) 
there  was  a  small  school  in  a  part  of  the  town,  su- 
perintended by  a  lady,  who  was  instructing  a  com- 
mon school.  Although  many  obstacles  were  thrown 
in  her  way,  she  persevered  and  surmounted  them, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  efforts  crown- 
ed wilh  success.  During  the  time  it  continued, 
two  of  her  scholars  were  hopefully  converted — both 


both  the  preceding  examples.  It  deserves  com- 
memoration, not  only  as  an  example  of  intrepidity, 
but  of  devoted  affection 


"  In  another  town,  (Pelham,)  six  or  seven  years 
since,  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  school  felt  deeply 
solicitous  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  scholars. 


In  1574,  the  Spaniards,  then  hostile  to  the  Dutch, '  She  prayed  and  laboured  with  unwearied  assiduity 
invaded  North  Holland.     They  carried  destruction  !  for  their  conversion.     Now,  all  who  were  members 


in  their  march  ;  fear  preceded  their  bloody  career 
— and  death  and  desolation  marked  the  path  they 
had  trodden.  They  approached  the  small  village 
of  Westaaer; — the  affrighted  inhabitants  fled,  save 
those  whose  illness  or  infirmity  rendered  them  in- 
capable of  thus  seeking  preservation.  A  young  lad 
whose  .name  was  Lambert  Meliss,  found  himself  a- 
lone  with  a  feeble  parent,  whom  he  tenderly  loved. 
Engaged  in  the  idea  of  her  danger,  he  thought  not 
of  the  money,  or  other  valuables  in  their  house.  It 
was  mid  winter; — the  waters  were  all  converted  in- 
to solid  masses  of  ice  ; — no  sledge  was  at  hand,  and 
as  an  only  resort,  the  boy  placed  his  mother  on  a 
kitchen  settle,  and  thus  drew  her  over  the  ice  wilh 
all  the  speed  his  strength  and  excited  feeling  would 
permit. 
.  The  Spaoiards  saw  and  pursued  him,  supposing 


pious ;  and  I  expect  that  they  will  all  soon  embrace 
the  Saviour.' 

"In  a  town  where  a  Sabbath  school  is  kept  in 
each  district,  a  very  orthodox  aud  pious  teacher  liv- 
ed in  a  neighborhood  of  Universaiists  and  sectari- 
ans. Last  spring  this  teacher  visited  all  the  fami- 
lies in  his  district,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  ev- 
ert/ child  to  attend  the  Sabbath  school  through  the 
season.  He  also  persuaded  almost  every  youth  to 
meet  him  on  Sabbalh  evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  ihe  Scriptures  and  conversing  on  the  pans 
read.  This  teacher  has,  by  these  means,  done 
much  good  in  a  dark  corner  of  New-Hampshire, 
where  an  orihodox  minisler  would  scarcely  be  treat- 
ed with  common  civility.  [ifc. 


THE      NURSERY. 


of  her  class,  are,  either  in  the  church  on  earth,  a 
doming  a  Christian  profession,  or,  we  trust,  exalt- 
ed to  the  blessed  society  of  the  church  above;  for 
two  or  three  of  her  class  have  died  in  hope. 

"  In  another  town,  (Marlborough,)  I  met  with 
an  old  lady,  nearly  70  years  of  age,  who  has  a  class 
of  7  young  ladies  in  the  Sabbalh  school.  She  has 
walked  to  the  meeting  house,  half  a  mile,  and  met 
her  class  every  Sabbath  the  past  season.  Some  of 
her  class  she  has  visited  occasionally  during  the 
week  ;  lo  others,  who  live  4  or  5  miles  distant  from 
her,  she  has  habitually  addressed  letters  every  few 
weeks;  and  in  a  number  of  instances  they  have  an- 
swered the  letters,  with  many  expressions  of  esteem 
and  gratitude  for  her  disinterested  and  self-denying 
kindness — '  And,'  6aid  she,  with  much  animation, 
'  two  or  three  of  my  class  have   recently   become 


BURNING  OF  SODOM  AND  GOMORRAH. 

"  Then  tlic  Lord  rained  upon  Sodoui,  anil  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  ami  fire  from  the  Lord  oul  of  heaven  .  And  he  over- 
threw those  cities  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground. "  Gen.  xix. 
24,  25. 

Sodom  was  now  become  so  very  wicked  a  place, 
that  God  said  he  would  destroy  it  at  once,  and  he 
told  Abraham  what  he  meant  to  do.  Now  Abra- 
ham did  not  know  it  was  so  very  wicked  a  place; 
and  as  we  should  always  think  as  kindly  as  we  can 
of  every  body,  Abraham  hoped  there  might  be  some 
good  people  there  besides  Lot,  for  whose  sake  God 
would  spare  the  wicked  cities.  In  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  and  at  the  twenty-third  and  fol- 
lowing verses,  we  have  a  very  fine  prayer  which  A- 
braham  prayed  to  God,  lo  try  and  save  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  for  we  have  said  that  Abraham  was  a 
good  man,  and  good  men  always  pray.  He  said, 
"  Peradventme  (or  if)  there  be  fifty  righteous  in 
the  city  :  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the 
place  for  the  fifly  righteous  that  are  therein  ?  That 
be  far  from  thee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay 
the  righteous  with  the  wicked,  that  be  far  from  thee: 
shall  not  ihe  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  1"  And 
the  Lord  said,  "  If  I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare  all  the  place  for 
their  sakes." 

See  how  God  loves  good  people ;  so  much,  that 
if  there  had  been  only  fifty  in  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah, he  would  have  spared  all  the  wicked  for  their 
sakes!  And  see  what  blessings  we  may  hope  for, 
if  we  live  among  truly  good  people  who  love  and 
fear  God. 

But  Abraham  was  afraid  that  there  might  not  be 
fifty,  for  he  no  doubt  knew  that  the  cities  were 
very  wicked  ;  and  he  therefore  prayed  God  to  save 
Sodom,  if  the  number  of  good  people  should  be 
less  than  fifty,  till  at  last  he  left  off  at  ten ;  and  the 
Lord  said,  "  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake." 

Some  angels  had  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  talk- 
ed with  him  on  this  subject.  An  angel  means  a 
messenger,  or  a  person  that  carries  a  message. 
Angels  are  often  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  for,  in 
those  days,  God  made  known  his  mind  to  men,  by 
sending  angels.  These  are  spirils  which  serve  God 
in  heaven,  and  they  oflen,  by  his  power,  put  on 
ihe  shape  of  men,  and  so  talk  with  them. 

Now  two  angels  went  to  see  the  slate  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  to  destroy  them  for  their  sins. 
In  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world,  people  may  now 
be  found  that  are  very  hospiiable,  that  is,  kind  to 
strangers,  and  ready  logive  them  something  to  eat 
and  drink,  when  they  are  very  tired  after  a  journey. 
In  those  days  there  was  much  hospitality.  Lot  was 
sitting  out  of  doors  enjoying  the  air,  as  they  do  in 
hot  countries  ;  and  as  he  was  at  the  gate  or  entrance 
of  the  city,  he  saw  two  men  that  looked  like  travel- 
lers, and  he  bowed  to  them  to  show  them  respect, 
and  kindly  asked  them  into  his  house,  and  begged 
them  to  stop  all  night,  and  to  wash  their  feet,  and 
then  they  could  go  on  comfortably  in  the  morning. 

In  some  of  the  hot  countries,  the  people  do  not 
wear  shoes,  but  what  are  called  sandals,  or  soios  wilh 
straps  to  them,  that  go  over  the  top  of  the  foot  to 
keep  them  on.  These  were  used  by  people  at  that 
time,  and  after  a  journey  it  was  very  comfortable  to 
wash  the  feet,  to  make  them  clean  and  cool.     This 
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will  explain  the  reason  why  Lot  asked  the  travellers 
to  wash  their  feet. 

The  travellers  now  went  in  with  Lot,  and  he  made 
them  a  feast,  that  is,  gave  them  to  eat;  and  his  food 
was  very  plain,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times,  and  the  countries  in  those  parts  ;  all  they 
had  was  a  little  unleavened  bread,  or  bread  made 
without  yeast,  which  ours  is  made  with,  that  it  may 
be  light. 

And  now  the  men  of  the  city  wanted  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  strangers,  and  to  make  them  as 
wicked  as  themselves,  by  getting  them  to  join  their 
society  ;  but  Lot  went  to  them,  and  opposed  them, 
and  they  would  have  done  him  harm,  "  but  the  men 
put  forth  their  hands  and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house 
to  them,  and  shut  to  the  door.  And  they  smote  the 
men  that  were  at  the  door  of  the  house  with  blind- 
ness, both  small  and  great ;  so  that  they  wearied 
themselves  to  find  the  door." 

The  angels,  seeing  what  a  wicked  race  of  men 
these  were,  now  warned  Lot  to  get  all  his  family  to- 
gether and  escape  before  God  destroyed  them.  Lot 
had  a  wife,  and  two  daughters  who  lived  with  him  ; 
some  also  were  married,  but  their  husbands  would 
not  believe  Lot's  warning,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  them  and  their  husbands  behind  ;  if  they  had 
been  good  people,  they  would  not  have  perished  with 
such  a  punishment.  And  in  the  morning,  the  angels 
turned  away,  (for  he  lingered,  perhaps  in  hopes 
of  seeing  his  other  children  coming,)  and  they 
said,  "  Escape  for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee, 
neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain :  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  thou  be  consumed."  But  Lot  was 
probably  tired,  and  begged  that  he  might  go  to 
Zoar,  a  little  city  close  by,  and  for  his  sake  that 
city  was  saved. 

And  now  the  storm  began.  "  Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven.  And  he 
overthrew  those  cities,  and  all  the  plain,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon 
the  ground." 

Some  persons  who  wrote  a  long  while  ago,  tell 
us  there  were  thirteen  cities  in  the  plain  of  Sodom, 
and  lhat  Sodom  was  the  capital,  or  largest,  as  Lon- 
don is  of  England.  These  all  perished  but  Zoar, 
where  Lot  was. 

In  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  there  is 
often  a  smell  of  brimstone;  but  this  was  more  than 
a  common  storm.  God  Almighty  can  do  any  thing ; 
but,  in  destroying  these  places,  he  perhaps  made 
use  of  some  means  already  at  hand,  without  making 
new  ones.  There  are  two  cities  in  the  country  call- 
ed Italy,  which  were  entirely  destroyed  by  the  vol- 
cano, or  burning  mountain,  called  Vesuvius;  and 
the  burning  and  red-hot  stuff  which  it  spouted  out, 
passed  some  miles  in  the  air,  and  fell  upon  one  of 
them  and  quite  smothered  it;  the  other  was  smoth- 
ered by  the  streams  of  fire  that  ran  from  the  moun- 
tain along  the  ground  like  melted  lead.  So  that  we 
know  God  could,  in  this  way,  have  burnt  up  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  by  causing  fire  to  boil  up  out  of 
the  ground,  and  fall  upon  them.  But  in  what  way 
soever  it  was  produced,  it  fell  upon  ground,  which, 
being  pitchy,  soon  caught  fire ;  and  all  those  wicked 
people,  and  their  houses,  and  goods,  and  lands,  were 
all  burnt,  and  the  cities  were  turned  into  a  lake,  or 
very  large  body  of  water.  This  lake,  now  called 
the  Dead  Sea,  is  as  much  as  thirty  miles  long  and 
ten  miles  broad.  Its  waters  look  clear,  but  the  bot- 
tom is  black  and  smells  bad.  No  fish  can  live  there, 
and  no  herbs  can  grow  near  it.  Sulphur  in  quan- 
tities is  found  near  the  edges  of  the  lake.  So  to 
this  day  we  have  this  witness  of  God's  anger  against 
the  wicked. 

In  this  dreadful  judgment  Lot  lost  his  wife.  She 
did  not  like  to  leave  Sodom.  Perhaps  she  thought 
of  her  daughters  behind,  or  wanted  to  save  her 
goods,  or  more  likely  did  not  quite  believe  that  God 
was  going  to  burn  the  place ;  and  so  she  stood  and 
looked,  and  the  fiery  rain  fell  upon  her,  and  she 
was  killed  as  she  stood  :  and  being  covered  over 
with  what  fell,  as  people  are  covered  over  in  a 
fall  of  snow,  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt,  or  salt  sul- 
phur! 

When  Abraham  rose  in  the  morning,  he  went  to 


a  place  whence  he  could  see  where  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah had  stood  ;  "  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  coun- 
try went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace." 

Here,  my  dear  little  reader,  you  see  what  an  evil 
and  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to  sin  against  God,  and  what 
a  feariul  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 
God.  This  was  a  terrible  fire;  but  "  the  earth  and 
all  the  works  that  are  in  it,"  will  by  and  by  be  burn- 
ed up,  on  account  of  the  wickedness  which  is  in  the 
world.  God  spares  it  for  a  while,  because  there 
are  praying  people  in  it  like  Lot;  but  then  its  end 
shall  come,  and  all  wicked  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, and,  particularly  remember,  all  liars,  shall 
have  their  part  in  "  in  the  lake  which  burnetii  with 
fire  and  brimstone,"  which  because  of  its  many  hor- 
rors, is  the  name  God  Almighty  gives  to  the  place 
reserved  for  the  wicked.  Pray,  then,  to  God,  that 
he  would  save  you  from  this  dreadful  place,  as  Lot 
was  saved  from  burning  Sodom,  "  the  Lord  being" 
merciful  unto  him."  [Child's  Commentator. 


Ed. — I  should  hope,   friend   Charles,   that  you 
J  have  given  them  up  forever.     But  I  surpect  you  will 
i  soon  find,  that  there  are  many  things,  which  would 
turn  you  away  from  keeping  the  commandments. 

Ch. — It  may  be  so ;  but  I  never  felt  so  cheerful 
in  all  my  life.  I  would  rather  be  a  Christian,  than 
to  have  the  woild  to  enjoy. 


DIAL OGUS 


From  the  Youth's  Journal. 
ON  BEING  A  CHRISTIAN. 

Charles. — I  am  sure  that  my  mind  is  made  up 
now  to  be  a  Christian. 

Edward. — Ah,  how  is  that  ? 

Ch. — I  cannot  tell  you  how  it  came,  but  only  that 
I  now  see  that  I  should  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  obey  God  in  all  things. 

Ed. — It  is  well ;  we  should  all  do  so. 

Ch. — But  there  is  one  painful  doubt  that  I  have 
on  my  mind.  I  say  to  myself,  "  How  can  this  be 
the  right  way,  which  is  so  very  easy?" 

Ed. — But  do  yon,  indeed,  find  it  easy  to  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

Ch. — Yes,  I  desire  nothing  else  so  much.  My 
thoughts  go  after  Him,  of  their  own  accord.  He 
appears  to  me  infinitely  good  and  beautiful  now. 

Ed. — But  won't  you  find  it  hard  to  lore  your  fel- 
low-men ? 

Ch. — O  no,  I  feel  altogether  kind  to  them.  It 
would  do  me  a  great  pleasure  to  make  them  all 
happy. 

Ed. — Is  it  this  circumstance  that  makes  you 
doubtful. 

Ch. — Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  the  way  of  salvation 
can  be  so  easy. 

Ed. — But  the  Saviour  say6,  his  yoke  is  easy,  and 
his  burden  light. 

Ch. — He  does  so  indeed,  but  I  did  not  understand 
it  before  now.  There  is  real  happiness  then  in 
serving  Christ.  What  a  fool  I  was  to  be  wicked  so 
long.  I  shall  tell  every  body  I  can,  how  much  bet- 
ter it  is  to  be  religious. 

Ed. — Yes  Charles,  it  is  a  great  mistake  which  we 
had  fallen  into,  that  we  could  not  be  pious  and  use- 
ful, without  being  gloomy  and  miserable. 

Ch. — So  I  perceive  ;  and  I  shall  persuade  George, 
and  Peter,  and  Tom,  to  become  Christians  imme- 
diately. 

Ed. — I  wish  you  might  persuade  them  to  attend 
to  religion  now;  but  1  fear  that  you  will  not  find 
them  much  disposed  to  .hear  you.  However,  ao  to 
them ;  you  may  at  least  succeed  in  persuading 
them  to  attend  church,  or  God  may  bless  your  en- 
deavors to  engage  their  attention  to  this  subject. 

Ch.  —  But  do  you  think  I  should  be  very  sure  I 
am  in  the  right  way  ? 

Ed. — My  minister  told  me,  I  recollect,  when  I 
was  beginning  to  hope  in  Christ,  to  ask  God  to 
keep  me  from  being  deceived,  and  to  study  to  find 
out  the  very  way  which  the  Bible  teaches.  He 
said  that  our  hearts,  being  deceitful,  might  occa- 
sion our  mistake.  He  also  said  that  some  who  had 
once  thought  themselves  good  Christians  turned 
out  badly. 

Ch. — Yes,  I  recollect  one  such  person  ;  Simon, 
whom  Peter  baptized  in  Samaria.  Was  not  he 
such  a  character? 

Ed. — It  would  seem  so.  You  must,  therefore, 
ask  God  to  give  you  wisdom  and  keep  you  in  the 
right  way. 

Ch.— But  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  again  wish 
to  go  in  my  foolish  courses  ? 


NATVSAL    HISTOIIV. 


THE  TEA-TREE. 

The  tea-tree  is  very  common  in  China,  as  you 
must  suppose,  when  so  many  ships  are  supplied  an- 
nually, and  when  you  consider  that  to  England  a- 
lone  there  is  sent  every  year  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  tea.  This  sbiub  grows  on  the 
more  hilly  parts  of  the  country.  Great  pains  are 
taken  in  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-plants.  They 
j  are  generally  planted  in  rows.  They  are  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  as  you  know  the  teas  sold  in  shops  are 
called  by  various  names.  The  difference  of  the 
teas  arises  in  some  cases  from  the  difference  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  the  seasons  of  the 
year  at  which  the  leaves  are  gathered.  The  green 
tea  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  the  black, 
only  dried  on  copper-plates, which  gives  it  the  green- 
ish colour  and  causes  it  to  be  injurious.  By  others 
it  is  thought  that  the  greenness  is  owing  only  to  the 
leaves  being  plucked  when  young,  which  then  are 
like  unripe  fruit,  green  and  sharp.  It  is  most  like- 
ly lhat  the  green  tea  is  taken  from  a  different  plant 
altogether  from  that  of  the  black.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  best,  that  the  green  tea  plant 
grows  in  another  part  of  the  country.  And  a  learn- 
ed botanist  has  observed  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  fruit  and  leaves  of  the  brack  and  green 
plants.  The  Chinese  do  not  like  the  green  tea, 
and  seldom  drink  it,  except  sometimes  by  way  of 
medicine,  in  which  case  it  is  thought  to  be  useful, 
tho'  in  common  use  it  is  hurtful. 

The  tea  passes  through  many  hands  before  it  is 
fit  for  use.  First  the  leaves  are  plucked  from  the 
tree,  then  every  leaf  passes  through  the  fingers  of  a 
female  who  rolls  it  up  ;  it  is  then  placed  on  plates 
of  thin  earthen  ware  or  iron  over  a  charcoal  fire, 
which  draws  out  all  its  moisture  and  makes  it  dry 
and  crisp.  The  tea  when  prepared  is  put  into 
chests  and  pressed  down  by  the  Chinese  with  their 
naked  feet. 

The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  strong  as 
we  do:  nor  do  they  make  it  a  distinct  meal  as  we 
do.  It  is  a  common  drink,  prepared  in  a  large 
quantity  in  the  morning  and  kept  warm  through  the 
day.  When  a  visiter  calls,  tea  is  always  handed  to 
hira  directly. 

Tea  being  drank  so  commonly,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle fermented  or  spirituous  liquors  drank,  such  as 
beer  or  spirits.  That  is  better  for  the  people,  and 
prevents  the  horrid  sin  of  drunkenness  to  a  great 
degree. 

Tea,  then,  as  you  see,  is  of  very  great  use  to 
the  Chinese,  not  only  in  supplying  themselves  with 
a  pleasant  drink,  but  as  an  article  of  trade.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons  employed  in  the  tea  plan- 
tations, and  manufactories,  and  warehouses,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  of  other  nations,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  giving  a  refreshing  beverage  to  people  in  the  re- 
molest  parts  of  the  earth. 

Now,  my  dear  children,  when,  you  are  drinking 
your  nice  cup  of  tea,  in  the  morning  or  afternoon, 
I  hope  you  will  think  of  God's  goodness  in  giving 
you  such  a  comfort  as  this  is.  Our  own  country 
does  not  produce  tea.  Our  ships  go  voyages  of 
more  than  30,000  miles  including  the  voyage  there 
and  back,  to  get  you  your  breakfast.  Sometimes 
perhaps  you  will  see  on  your  table  the  produce  oP 
various  countries:  there  is  tea  from  China,  and 
coffee  from  Turkey,  and  sugar  from  the  West  In- 
dies. These  all  show  you  how  much  you  are  in- 
debted to  your  Heavenly  Father.  J  hope  you  will 
never  take  a  meal  without  craving  His  blessing, 
and  thanking  Him  for  His  goodness.  It  would  b« 
baseness  and  ingratitude  indeed  not  to  thank  Him 
for  such  kindness  as  he  shows  to  us.  It  would  h« 
neglecting  to  do  what  God  has  commanded  us  ;  He 
says,  "  In  every  thing  give  thanks,"  and,  "  what- 
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ever  we  do,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  we  are  lo  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God."  Now  this  cannot  be  done 
unless  you  |>ray  to  Him  and  praise  Him,  Besides, 
remember,  that  when  vour  blessed  Saviour  was  on 
earth,  before  he  took  a  meal  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven  and  blessed  God. 

I  hope  too  you  will  consider  when  you  take  tea 
that  those  persons  who  prepare  the  leaves  are  hea- 
thens— worshippers  of  idols.  They  do  not  know 
God,  nor  love  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Should  not 
this  thought  excite  your  pity  for  them,  and  cause 
you  to  pray  for  them,  and  to  do  something  lo  help 
them  by  sending  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 
Should  it  not  lead  you  to  be  thankful  for  your  relig- 
ious mercies,  and  to  pray  that  you  may  not  abuse 
Ihem  ?  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  your  meal 
will  become  a  blessing  to  your  own  soul  as  well  as 
your  body.  I  trust  tlien  that  while  you  drink  your 
tea,  you  will  praise  God  for  giving  it  to  you,  and 
pray   for  those  who  prepared  it  for  your  use. 

[London  Child's  Companion. 


BBVIEV7. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
REVIEW  OF    SABBATH  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

The  difference  between  children  and  grown  peo- 
ple is  not  so  great  as  many  imagine.  The  same  ru- 
ling principle  manifests  itself  in  both,  all  ihe  difiVr- 
ence  is,  that  one  operates  on  a  more  enlarged  scale 
than  the  ether.  While  the  boy  flies  his  kite  or 
trundles  his  hoop,  the  man  sttuggles  in  the  race  of 
ambition  and  forbidden  pleasure.  VVhde  Ihe  child 
plays  with  its  rattle  and  its  doll,  the  king  plays  (as 
the  poet  says)  "at  hewing  mountains  into  men." 
Men  have  their  folios  and  their  quartos,  children 
their  duodecimos.  Men  have  their  alhenetiuis, 
children  their  Sabbath  school  libraries.  Men  their 
Christian  Spectators  and  Examiners  and  Record- 
ers; children,  their  Juvenile  Miscellanies  and 
Youth's  Companions.  Men  have  their  reviews  of 
the  great  works  which  are  published  from  time  to 
time,  but  children  have  no  reviews  of  their  publica- 
tions. When  a  Sabbath  school  book  is  published, 
nobody  reviews  it.  Now,  this  is  not  right :  and  if 
you,  Messrs.  Editors,  are  willing,  I  mean  lo  review 
some  of  those  Sabbath  school  books,  of  which  ma- 
ny children  are  so  fond. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  know  what  is  meant 
by  a  review.     I  will  tell  you.     When  a  man  reads 
a  book,  and  writes  down   its  outlines,  and  tells  his 
opinion  of  it — whether  its  style   is   good   or    bad  ; 
whether  the  doctrines  it  teaches  are  true  or  false  ; 
whether  its  tendency  is,  on  the  whole,  favorable  or 
unfavorable  to  good  morals ; — this  is  a  review.     Or, 
if  any  one  of  you  should  sit  down  and  read,  Lucy 
and  her  Dahye'  or  '  Hedge  of  Thorns;'  and  then, 
after  thinking  it  over  and  over  should   give  your  o- 
piuionof  it,  aud  the  reasons  for  your  opinion,  yo« 
would  be  a  reviewer.     Now,  you  oughl,  all  of  you, 
to  be  able,  after   reading  a  book,    to  give  some  ac- 
count of  it,  and  tell  what  you  think  of  it.     If  a  book 
pleases  you,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  why  ;  and 
if  you  dislike  it,  to  tell  what  there  is  in  it  which  is 
not  right.     I  suppose  every   litile  boy  or  girl   who 
lias  read  'Harriet  and  her  cousin,'  would   say,   "it 
is  a  very  pretty  book,  a  very  good  book  ;"   but  per- 
haps  they  could   not  tel!  why     they   thought   so. 
Now  we  are  going  to  write  these  reviews  that  you 
may  get  into  the  habit  of  thinking.     A  little   boy 
or  girl,  who  does  not  think,  will  be   likely  to   make 
sad  progress  through  the  world.     There  are,  in  the 
world,  loo    many    temptations  for   tie  unthinking. 
They  are  generally  carried  away  and  destroyed,  be- 
fore they  have  gone  very  far  on  the  juurney  of  life. 
There  is  one  thing   we  would   not  forget  to  tell 
you.     We  do  not  wish  you  to  believe  all  we  say  a- 
boul  any  book  without  examination.     We  want  you 
•o  examine  the  book    yourselves;  for  although  we 
shall  say  what  we  think  aud  what  we   believe  to  be 
true,  yet  we  may  be  mistaken.     Perhaps  we   shall 
find  some    things  that   we  dislike  in   some  of  the 
Sabbath  school  booko.   Wo  want  you  to  examine  and 
boc  if  we  do  not  find  fault  without  reason  ;  and  per- 
haps we  shall  like  some  others   which  have  not  in- 
terested you.    'We  want  you  to  examine  them  too, 
and  see  if  you  ought  not  to  like  them  better  than 


you  do.  I  have  known  some  Sabbath  school  chil- 
dren who  had  read  almost  all  the  books  in  the  libra- 
ry, and  were  as  anxious  lo  get  a  new  Sabbath  school 
book,  as  certain  very  foolish  grown  people  are  to 
get  a  new  novel ;  and  I  have  thought  that  such 
children  read  Sabbaih  school  books  for  the  same 
reason  thai  the  grown  people  I  mentioned  read  nov- 
els, because  they  were  pleased  with  the  story.  But 
Sabbaih  school  books  were  not  intended  to  please 
the  fancy  and  interest  the  passions.  They  were  in- 
tended to  give  instruction  and  make  the  heart  bel- 
ter. If,  however,  there  are  any  books  in  Sabbath 
school  libraries  which  do  not  have  this  tendency, 
we  mean  to  find  them  out;  and  when  we  have  found 
Ihein,  we  na>:an  lo  tell  them  that  they  have  no  busi- 
ness there.  Children,  we  have  now  told  you  what 
our  design  is,  aud  we  want  you,  hereafter,  to  read 
the  books  you  lake  out  of  the  Sabbath  school  libra- 
ry, with  a  great  deal  more  atleniion  than  you  have 
done — just  as  if  Mr.  Reviewer  stood  at  your  elbow 
to  ask  you,  when  you  had  finished  a  book,  what 
you  thought  of  it ;  or,  as  if  he  was  looking  over 
your  shoulder,  as  you  read,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
every  page,  should  say,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?"  Reviewer. 


OBITUARY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Died,  in  Milton,  Mass.  May  30lh,  1829,  Car- 
oline P.  Adams,  aged  8  years.  She  very  early 
exhibited  an  unusual  lastc  for  learning,  and  much 
aptness  and  interest  in  receiving  instruction.  She 
was  very  fond  of  vocal  music,  and  when  only  four 
years  old  had  committed  lo  memory  many  verses 
and  hymns,  which  she  would  repeat  and  sing  lo 
her  friends  and  in  public  with  great  propriety. 
About  this  time  she  had  presented  her  a  hiero- 
glyphic Bible,  which  she  was  soon  able  to  read  cor- 
rectly. Many  pleasing  incideuis  occurred,  to  show 
that  she  had  read  this  with  understanding  and  in- 
terest;  often  when  viewing  the  works  of  nature, 
she  vould  exclaim,  this  reminds  me  of  what  I  have 
read  in  ny  Bible.  Passing  a  cliffone  day  and  see- 
ing the  smoke  rising  and  curling  over  its  top,  she 
said,  "that  reminds  me  of  Moses  smiling  the  rock, 
and  of  the  waters  gushing  out;"  and  similar  com- 
parisons she  was  frequently  making.  Her  fondness 
for  reading  was  manifcsled,  particularly  in  her  at- 
tention to  religious  books.  Scarcely  one  came  in- 
to the  house,  but  what  she  read  with  care,  andwiih 
regard  to  its  contents  and  meaning,  she  was  uni- 
formly very  inquisilive.  In  school  site  was  distin- 
guished for  ability  to  learn,  attention  to  her  stu- 
dies, promptness  in  doing  whatever  was  required 
of  her,  and  a  kindness  of  disposition  which  could 
not  but  endear  her  to  her  iiistructer,and  render  her 
a  paitern  toother  children.  If  at  any  time  a  glance 
of  reproof  from  her  iuslructer  met  her  eye,  an  im- 
mediate change  was  visible  in  her  behaviour,  a 
blush  would  overspread  her  face,  and  the  tears  of 
penitence  bedew  her  cheeks.  Often  on  entering 
the  school  she  would  say, 

"  I  must  !>e  there  when  prayer  begins, 

To  seek  the  pardun  of  my  sins, 

And  ask  the  favor  of  the  Lord, 

And  pray  to  uuderstand  his  word." 

For  the  last  two  years  she  was  at  times  under 
deep  conviction,  thought  she  was  a  great  sinner, 
and  felt  much  concerned  about  the  salvation  of  her 
soul.  She  often  spoke  of  dying,  and  of  the  impor- 
tance of  being  prepared  to  meet  her  God. 

She  had  great  regard  for  the  Sabbath,  would  of- 
ten caution  those  whom  she  saw  perusing  irrelig- 
ious books  on  that  day,  and  persuade  them  to  lay 
them  aside.  Her  whole  character  was  that  of  a 
young  disciple  of  the  Lord;  whenever  she  commu- 
nicated her  thoughts  oil  religious  subjects,  high 
hopes  were  anticipated  for  some  solid  and  lasting 
fruits  from  such  appearance.  But  alas,  she  is  gone  ! 
how  soon  is  the  flower  nipped,  which  had  just  begun 
lo  bloom  in  the  view  ol  its  friends.  A  few  months 
ago  disease  began  to  prey  upon  her.  She  still  re- 
tained that  sweetness  of  temper  and  pleasantness 
of  appearance  which  was  usual  fot  her  in  health. 
She  endured  her  sufferings  and  pains  with  patience 
and  resignation  ;  often  speaking  of  her  desire  lo 
depart  and   be   with   Christ;  frequently  repeating 


verses  of  scripture,  and  desiring  others  to  be  read 
to  her.  When  realizing  that  death  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, in  a  feeble  tone  she  requested  the  fol- 
lowing lines  to  be  read  to  her,  as  expressive  of  her 
views  and  feelings : 

Farewell  vain  world;  farewell  my  frieitds; 

J  leave  vou  all,  my  Jesus  sends. 

Adieu,  my  pains,  adieu,  my  sine  ; 

I  moutil,  1  soar  where  Jesus  reigns. 

I  come,  I  come,  my  Jesus  and  my  God  ; 

I  leave  the  pains  aud  pangs  of  earth's  dull  clod. 

A  Hood  of  glory  bursts  upon  my  soul, 

Here  floods  of  glory  will  forever  roll. 

I  die;  my  God,  to  thee  I  eoine. 

Oh  lake  my  spirit  to  her  final  home  ; 

On  Anget's  wings  1  soar  ahove  the  sky. — 

While  the  above  was  reading,  she  in  a  faint  voiea 
broke  out,  saying, 

What  peace,  what  joy,  what  rapture  'tis  to  die. 

These  were  some  of  her  last  words.  She  soon 
fell  asleep,  as  we  trust,  in  the  arms  of  that  blessed 
Saviour  whom  she  in  life  so  much  loved,  and  who 
said  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 


POETRY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Lines  composed  by  a  Mother,  tohile  sitting  by  her  sleeping 
Infant. 
Mv  Utile  William,  lovely  babe  ! 
While    in  the  cradle  thou  rat  laid, 

Slee|  ing  so  peacefully  ; 
Thy  mother  by  thee  watching  sits. 
By  turns  she  reads,  and  sews,   and  knits, 

Musing  parentally. 
She  thinks  of  thee  as  now  thou  art. 
The  comfort  of  thy  pareals'  heart, 

Their  dearest  earthly  joy  ; 
She  thinks  of  what  thou  mnyest  be, 
And  hopes  and  fears  concerning  thee, 

Their  little  darling  boy. 
She  hopes,  that  thou  wilt  live,  and  prove 
A  child  who  will  reward  their  love, 

And  all  their  anxious  care, 
That  thou  will  be  indeed  a  child 
Most  sweet,  affectionate,  and  mild,  ' 

And  wilt  each  virtue  wear. 
She  hopes,  that  from  thy  earliest  days, 
Thou  wilt  delight  in  wisdom's  ways, 

And  all  her  paths  pursue; 
That  thou  the  good  will  alway3  choose. 
And  every  evil  wilt  refuse, 

Though  flall'ring  to  the  view. 
She  hopes,  that  if  it  be  God's  will, 
Thou  wilt  have  talents,  gifts,  and  skill. 

In  knowledge  lo  excel; 
And  that  thy  pow'rs  and  gifts  may  be. 
To  Him  devoted  sacredly, 

While  thou  on  earth  shall  dwell. 
Yet  while  these  pleasing  hopes  so  bright. 
Inspire  with  joy  and  fund  delight, 

And  thus  her  thoughts  employ ; 
Intruding  fears  come  o'er  the  heart, 
Which  sometimes  cmise  a  tear  lo  setrf, 

Lest  thou  these  hopes  destroy. 
For  oft  a  child  of  promise  f;:ir, 
And  nourished  with  most  tender  care — 

Perhaps  an  only   son; 
Has  prov'd  ungrateful,  wretched,  viie, 
A  prey  to  ev'ry  templing  wile. 

And  utterly  undone. 
And  oft  a  yonlh  with  talents  bless'd, 
Who  might  have  liv'd  beluv'd,  caress'd, 

An  honor  to  mankind  ; 
Has  thrown  his  noblest  pow'rs  away, 
Or  o'er  them  given  lo  vice  the  sway, 

To  evil  all  inclin'd. 
Should'st  thou,  my  precious  babe,  dlus  prove 
An  alien  from  the  God  of  love, 

To  virtue  thus  be  lost; 
Thy  parents'  tears  for  thee  would  flow. 
Their  sorrows  no  relief  would  know, 

For  their  fond  hopes  are  cross'd. 
But,  O  !  kind  Father,  in  thy  love, 
Look  down  with  pity  from  above. 

These  evils  dire  prevent ; 
May  this  dear  child  thine  image  beer. 
Eternal  glory  may  he  share, 

When  all  his  days  are  spent.  J.  S.  C. 


DECAY.— From  the  Italian  of  Petrocchi. 

1  asked  of  Time,  "  Who  raised  yon  struclure  fnir. 
Which  thy  stern  power  has  crumbled  to  decay  V 
He  answered  nol,  bul  fiercely  turned  away, 

And  fled  on  swifter  pinions  through  the  air. 

I  -said  to  Fame,    "  O  thou,  who  dost  declare 
With  lofty  voice  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Reveal  Ihe  tale."     Hor  eyes  on  earth  she  cast, 

Confused  and  sad,  and  silent  in  despair. 

Then  turned  I,  wondering,  where  with  ruthless  stride 

1  saw  Oblivion  stalk  fromalone  to  stone, 
Over  the  wllrn  towers.     "  O  tell,"  I  cried; 

"  Dark  power  unveil  the  truth."     But,  ineVead  toee. 

II  Whose  they  were  once,"  he  sulleDly  replied, 

"  1  know  not — seek  not — Now  they  aro  my  owe." 


YOUT 
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NATURAL     HISTORY. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Advertiser, 
PANTHER  HUNT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

We  think  the  following  admirable  representation  of  the  hardi- 
hood and  intrepidity,  of  what  the  Eastern  people  would  call  a 
Backwood  hunter,  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  That  part 
of  the  story  where  the  relator,  after  having  shot  once  at  the  last 
Panther,  and  being  saving  of  his  lead  and  powder,  climbs  up  into 
the  tree  to  see  whether  his  enemy  is  alive,  is  what  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  would  feel  inclined  to  venture  on.  Catching  a  weasel 
asleep  would  be  nothing  to  it.  The  name  of  the  young  man  is 
Sox,  and  he  relates  the  adventure  to  a  traveller  who  had  heard 
some  of  the  particulars  before  : — 

I  had  heard  that  Sox,  a  short  time  before,  had 
killed  three  panthers  in  one  hunt:  but  on  inquiry  I 
was  told  by  the  young  man,  that  it  was  he  himself, 
who  had  killed  them.  'Ah,  indeed,'  said  I,  'no 
one  can  call  you  a  degenerate  son  of  the  great  hunt- 
er. Come,  sit  down  here,  and  while  I  take  my 
coffee,  do  you  tell  me  the  whole  story  of  the  hunt, 
from  the  beginning.'  .'  Oh,'  replied  he, '  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said  about  it,  so  it  won't  take  me  long  to 
tell  it.' 

The  settlements  on  the  mountain  here,  are  very 
scattered,  and  there  are  no  inhabitants  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  back  from  the  road.  I  heard  that  a 
person  had  been  hunting,  and  said  he  had  seen  three 
panthers;  upon  which  I  went  to  him,  and  he  told 
me  that  at  a  particular  place  on  the  Spring  Brook, 
about  ten  miles  from  this,  he  had  come  across  three 
panthers,  and  had  tried  to  fire  at  them,  but  could 
not  get  his  gun  to  go  off.  I  thought  the  fellow  was 
a  coward,  that  only  part  of  his  story  was  true,  and 
that  he  had  b»en  afraid  to  fire  at  them ;  but  as  I 
knew  exactly  the  place  which  he  described,  (for  I 
had  been  frequently  there  a  hunting,)  I  thought  I 
would  go  and  see  whether  there  had  been  any  pan- 
thers there.  So  I  started  off  next  morning  with  my 
dog.  You  know  what  a  terrible  thicket  of  laurel 
and  spruce  and  hemlock  there  is  about  here  ;  well, 
it  is  as  bad  all  the  way  to  the  place  where  the  fellow 
said  he  saw  the  panthers.  At  last,  however,  I  got 
to  it,  and  sure  enough  the  panthers  had  been  there. 
There  was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground,  and  I  found 
where  they  had  killed  a  deer,  and  eaten  part  of  it  ; 
but  I  knew  that  after  I  had  been  at  the  place,  they 
would  not  go  back  to  it  again  ;  for  a  panther  will 
never  touch  his  game  a  second  time,  if  any  thing 
else  has  been  at  it.  So  I  marked  which  way  they 
went,  and  as  it  was  two  days  since  they  had  been 
there,  and  I  did  not  know  how  long  I  might  be  in  the 
woods  in  chase  of  them,  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  go  home  and  gel  a  supply  of  provisions  for  a  good 
long  hunt,  and  then  take  a  fresh  start.  But  as  it 
was  almost  night,  I  struck  a  fire,  and  laid  down  till 
morning.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  I  started  off,  tak- 
ing my  back  track  to  go  home,  and  had  got  about 
halfway,  when  behold  !  I  came  right  to  the  pan- 
thers' tracks.  They  had  crossed  the  path  I  had 
made  in  the  snow  the  day  before.  1  knew  they  had 
crossed  in  the  day  lime,  for  it  had  been  warm  and 
the  snow  had  melled  a  little,  and  I  could  easily  tell 
that  they  had  crossed  my  path  before  night.  So  I 
started  on  the  tracks  and  followed  till  almost  even- 
ing, when  I  saw  a  light  place  in  the  woods,  and 
going  to  it,  I  found  it  was  on  a  road,  about  three 
miles  from  home. 

I  then  concluded  that  it  would  be  the  best  way 
for  me  to  go  home  that  night  and  get  my  knapsack 
of  provisions  as  I  had  intended  ;  for  I  did  not  know 
but  what  these  terrible  creatures  might  keep  me 
running  after  them  a  whole  week  ;  and  I  was  de- 
termined, if  I  once  started  them,  to  give  them  no 
time  to  rest,  or  kill  game,  as  long  as  I  could  see  to 


follow  them,  let  them  go  where  they  would — and 
sometimes  they  lead  one  a  long  chase.  So  home  I 
went,  filled  my  knapsack  with  provisions,  and  start- 
ed out  with  that  dog  that  is  lying  down  by  the  stove 
there — not  the  white  one — the  spotted  one.  He  is 
a  good  fellow  for  a  panther,  and  likes  hunting  as 
well  as  I  do.  Well,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light  next 
morning,  out  I  went,  and  got  on  the  track  again, 
where  I  had  left  it  the  evening  before,  and  followed 
it  all  day  long,  up  one  valley  and  down  another,  o- 
ver  hills  and  through  laurel  swamps,  till  just  before 
sunset,  when  I  came  on  a  fine  buck  which  the  pan- 
thers had  killed  and  partly  eaten,  and  which  was 
still  warm.  They  had  killed  him  where  he  lay. 
He  had  never  got  up.  He  had  been  lying  behind  a 
large  hemlock  tree  which  was  blown  down,  and  it 
appeared  by  the  marks  in  the  snow,  as  if  they  had 
smelt  him,  jumped  over  the  tree  and  seized  him  in 
his  bed.  They  always  catch  their  game  by  surprise. 
They  never  make  more  than  two  or  three  jumps  after 
it,  if  it  then  escapes  they  turn  offanother  way.  They 
had  eaten  as  much  as  they  wanted  of  the  buck,  and 
after  getting  their  fill,  they  appeared  to  have  been 
in  a  very  good  humor  ;  for  their  marks  showed 
where  they  had  played  about,  and  had  jumped  up 
and  down  small  trees  all  around.  They  did  not 
know  who  was  after  them.  I  had  not  expected  to 
come  on  them  so  soon,  and  had  pushed  ahead  with- 
out caution,  so  that  they  had  heard  my  approach  ; 
and  I  soon  found  by  the  appearance  of  things,  that 
they  must  have  started  away  just  when  I  came  up  ; 
for,  instead  of  keeping  together  as  they  had  done 
all  day  before,  they  had  sel  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. I  thought,  as  it  was  just  sunset  that  I  had 
better  encamp  where  I  was,  for  they  would  hardly 
come  back  in  the  night  to  claim  their  buck  :  but 
first  I  thought  I  would  look  a  little  more  rouud  me 
to  see  which  track  would  be  the  best  to  follow  in  the 
morning  ;  and  so  just  went  a  little  into  the  swamp, 
which  was  close  by  me,  when,  only  think,  one  of 
them  had  been  watching  all  the  time,  and  I  heard 
him  start  within  ten  rods  of  me,  but  the  laurel  was 
so  thick  that  I  could  not  see  him.  As  soon  as  he 
started,  away  went  the  dog  after  him,  full  yelp. 
Well,  I  stood  still,  and  there  was  a  great  thresh- 
ing through  the  laurels;  when,  all  at  once,  I  heard 
the  panther  take  np  a  tree.  I  heard  his  nails  strike 
the  bark  the  first  dash  he  made. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  still  evening,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  I  have  one  of  you  any  way,  and  ran  as  hard 
as  I  could  through  the  thicket,  tumbling  over  old 
logs,  and  scrambling  through  the  laurels,  till  I  came 
to  where  Toby  was  barking  and  jumping,  and  shak- 
ing his  tail,  and  looking  mightily  tickled  at  having 
got  one  of  them  up  a  tree.  Well,  I  soon  saw  the 
panther  at  his  full  length  up  a  limb. — it  was  on  a 
very  large  hemlock.  I  did  not  know  well  what  to 
do,  for  it  was  now  so  late  that  I  could  scarcely  see 
the  foresight  of  my  rifle,  and  I  could  not  see  the 
notch  in  the  hind  sight  at  all,  but  as  I  knew  my 
gun,T  thought  I  had  better  venture  a  shot,  rather 
than  keep  watch  at  the  tree  all  night,  and  so  drew 
up,  and  took  the  best  aim  I  could,  and  fired  away. 
Well,  the  thing  never  stirred.  I  said  to  myself, 
sure  I  can't  have  missed  you.  However,  in  a  short 
time  I  saw  the  motion  in  his  tail,  which  hung  over 
the  limb  on  which  he  lay,  and  directly  after  heard 
his  nails  gritting  on  the  bark,  and  saw  his  body  be- 
gin to  slide  round  the  limb,  till  at  last  he  slung  fairly 
under  it,  suspended  by  his  claws;  and  in  a  minute 
after,  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  down  he  came,  souse  I 
so  nearly  dead  that  when  I  ran  to  keep  Toby  from 
laying  hold  of  him — for  they  are  terrible  things  to 
fight,  and  will  tear  a  dog  to  pieces  in  no  time — I 
found  him  unable  to  stretch  out  a  claw.  Knowing 
that  I  could  find  the  place  again,  I  just  left  him 
where  he  fell,  and  went  back  to  the  buck,  and  made 


la  good  fire,  and  laid  down  there  till  morning — but 
first  cut  some  slices  of  the  buck,  and  roasted  them 
for  supper.  He  was  a  fine  fat  fellow,  and  killed  as 
uicely  as  a  butcher  eould  have  killed  him.  I  don't 
like  to  eat  a  part  of  a  deer  which  has  been  killed  by 
the  wolves — but  a  panther  is  a  different  thing. 

Well,  the  next  morning  I  started,  bright  and  ear- 
ly, and  soon  came  on  the  tracks  of  the  other  two 
panthers,  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  tra- 
cing about  separately,  and  had  kept  round  the  swamp 
nearly  all  night;  but  at  last  they  got  together,  and 
started  off;  I  followed  briskly,  till  noon,  when  I 
started  them  afresh,  and  letting  out  Toby,  they  and 
him  and  me,  all  ran  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  but  they 
got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  me,  when  dash  ! 
one  of  them  took  up  a  tree,  which  I  soon  knew  by 
the  manner  of  the  dog's  barking.  Oh  !  said  I,  I've 
got  another  one.  When  I  came  up  to  the  dog, 
sure  enough,  there  was  a  panther  up  a  tree,  shaking 
his  tail,  and  looking  just  like  a  cat  ready  tojump  on 
a  mouse;  but,  says  I,  my  fine  fellow,  I'll  soon  stop 
your  jumping.  So  up  with  my  rifle,  and  down  he 
came,  as  dead  as  if  he  had  never  been  alive.  Well, 
I  skinned  him,  and  fastened  him  to  my  knapsack, 
and  started  after  the  other. 

The  last  fellow  did  not  like  to  travel  without  his 
companions.  I  suppose  he  wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  them. —  He  dudged  about  one  way  and  then 
another,  as  if  he  expected  them  to  come  up  with 
him  ;  but  he  had  another  guess  kind  of  companion 
hunting  for  him  Well,  after  having  skinned  the 
second  one,  I  started  after  the  third,  and  in  about 
two  hours  roused  him  from  behind  an  old  log,  and 
Toby  and  he  had  a  fine  run  for  about  ten  minutes.  I 
stood  still,  for  I  thought  may-be  the  panther  would 
take  a  circuit  to  hunt  for  the  other  ones,  and  so  he 
did ;  but  the  dog  was  so  close  to  him,  that  he  thought 
it  best  to  tree,  in  order,  I  suppose,  to  see  the  bet- 
ter who  and  how  many  were  after  him.  As  soon  as 
I  knew,  by  the  barking,  that  he  had  treed,  away  I 
ran,  and  soon  got  on  the  track.  I  took  notice  of  it 
on  a  leaning  tree  which  I  ran  past  to  the  dog,  who 
was  about  ten  rods  further,  lookiug  np  a  large  hem- 
lock, and  making  a  great  noise.  I  looked  up,  but 
could  see  no  panther.  I  went  off  a  little  distance, 
where  I  could  see  every  limb,  but  the  panther  was 
not  there.  Why,  said  I,  this  can  be  no  ghost,  to 
vanish  in  this  way — but  let  us  go  where  I  last  saw 
the  track.  So  I  went  to  the  leaning  tree,  where  I 
had  last  seen  it.  It  was  a  pretty  large  tree,  which 
had  fallen  against  another,  and  looking  up,  there  I 
saw  the  fellow,  sure  enough,  crouching  right  in  the 
crotch,  where  the  leaning  tree  lay  across  the  other, 
closedown,  so  hidden  by  the  limbs  and  green  leaves 
of  the  hemlock,  that  1  could  see  only  a  small  part 
of  his  body.  In  running  to  the  dog,  I  had  gone 
right  under  him.  Although  I  could  see  but  little 
of  him  from  the  place  where  I  stood,  yet,  as  I  was 
sure  that  what  I  saw  was  his  shoulder,  I  did  not 
wait  to  see  any  more  of  him,  but  took  a  fair  sight, 
and  drew  my  trigger.  Well,  he  did  not  budge  1  I 
looked  at  him  some  time,  but  he  did  not  move.  I 
was  sure  I  had  shot  him  through,  and  thought  it  a 
pity  to  waste  any  more  lead  on  him.  His  tail  hung 
over  the  crotch  of  the  large  tree,  and  there  was  a 
smaller  tree  which  grew  up  close  to  the  crotch.  I 
thought  I  could  climb  up  the  little  tree,  so  as  to 
catch  his  tail,  and  see  whether  he  was  dead  or  no ; 
but  just  as  I  was  about  halfway  up,  I  saw  his  tail 
begin  to  move,  and  before  I  could  get  to  the  ground, 
his  head  and  foreparts  slid  over  the  crotch,  and 
down  he  came  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  So  1  skin- 
ned him,  and  then  went  back  to  the  one  I  had  kill- 
ed first,  and  skinned  hi*,  and  got  home  that  night 
And  then  sent  word  to  the  fellow  who  saw  them  \>f 
the  spring  brook,  that  if  he  would  come  to  me,  he 
would  see  the  skins  of  his  three  panthers. 
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31 Y  .MOTHER'S  LETTER. 

A  vessel  was  lately  wrecked  on  ihe  rocksof  Scil- 
ly,  ilie  crew  were  saved.  An  interesting  lad  recent- 
ly arrived  at  Penzance  belonging  to  her,  and  hear- 
ing of  a  miuister  who  was  kind  to  sailors,  he  wail- 
ed on  him,  soliciting  relief  as  a  poor  ship-wrecked 
sailor  boy.  The  following  conversation  occtn red  : 
Boy. — We  were  bound  to  Newfoundland,  but 
struck  on  the  rocks  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  shore  :  we  thought  of  jumping  overboard,  but 
the  people  on  the  land  called  to  us  to  stay  by  the 
vessel  till  the  tide  ebbed,  and  the  vessel  would  be 
almost  on  dry  ground. 

Min. — Did  you  save  any  thing  from  the  wreck  ? 
Boy. — Nothing  but  the  few  things  I  have  on. 
Min. — Could  you  not  save  your  clothes  when  the 
vessel  grounded. 

Boy. — No,  sir ;  the  sea  broke  over  us  in  such  a 
manner,  we  expected  every  moment  would  be  our 
last.     I  tried  to  save  a  leiter. 

Min. — What,  a  leiter  !  You  must  have  valued  it 
very  much  indeed,  to  make  it  your  chief  concern  in 
such  dangerous  circumstances? 

Boy. — Yes,  sir,  I  did.  The  captain  cried  out  to 
the  mate  to  jump  down  below  and  save  his  watch, 
but  I  was  only  anxious  for  my  leiter. 

Min. — Surely  there  must   have   been  something 
extraordinary  in  this  letter ;  who  wrote  it? 
Boy. — My  mother,  sir. 
Mia. — And  you  loved  your  mother! 
Boy. — Yes,  sir,  it  was  my  mother's  letter,  and  I 
would  sooner  have  saved  it  than  all  the  vessel  had 
on  board. 

Min. — Your  mother  is  a  good  woman  I  hope,  and 
loves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

Buy. — Yes,  sir.  > 

Min. — Indeed  ;  and  she  trained  you  up  to  hear 
the  gospel  ? 

Boy. — Yes,  sir,  I  always  attended  before  I  went 
to  sea. 

Min. — Then,  my  dear  lad,  you  are  the  child  of 
many  prayers,  and  God  has  heard  your  pious  moth- 
er's prayers,  and  saved  you  from  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces of  shipwreck.  Was  there  any  thing  remarka- 
ble in  your  mother's  letter. 

Boy. — Yes,  sir,  it  contained  good  advice:  and 
she  said  she  was  getting  old  now  and  perhaps  might 
never  see  me  again,  so  I  thought  it  was  the  last  let- 
ter I  should  ever  have  from  my  poor  mother.  This 
made  me  more  anxious  about  it. 

Min. — The  Lord  bless  you,  and  hear  all  your  mo- 
ther's fervent  prayers  for  your  soul's  salvation. 
Did  you  save  the  letter  ? 

Boy. — After  we  struck,  sir,  I  jumped  down  for- 
ward under  the  forecastle;  the  leiter  was  under 
my  pillow  in  my  bed  place.  The  vessel  was  tum- 
bling about  most  violently  on  the  rocks,  and  fil- 
ling with  water.  I  made  a  snatch  at  the  letter, 
and  got  but  part  of  it,  for  the  deck  under  me  was 
suddenly  forced  up,  and  I  was  almost  crushed  to 
death  against  the  upper  deck.  I  got  out  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  held  on  by  the  mast,  while  the 
waves  went  over  me.  In  a  little  time  the  tide  eb- 
bed, the  vessel  broke  up,  and  we  got  on  shore.  I 
received  the  letter  at  Newport,  in  Wales,  before 
we  sailed. 

The  minister  was  much  impressed  with  this  sim- 
ple tale,  and,  after  many  solemn  and  appropriate 
admonitions,  kneeled  and  prayed  with  the  lad. — He 
then  presented  him  with  several  religious  tracts, 
and  some  necessaries  were  procured  for  him.  What 
an  encouragement  does  (his  circumstance  afford  to 
pious  mothers,  to  go  forward  praying  for  and  wri- 
ting to  their  sons,  who  are  embarked  on  the  boister- 
ous ocean  ! [Child's  Magazine. 


woman,  and  she  taught  him  many  good  things.  Al- 
ways after  meeting  on  Sunday,  he  would  take  his 
little  stool,  and  sit  close  to  her,  while  she  taught 
him  the  commandments,  and  then  he  would  read 
in  the  Bible  to  her,  and  she  would  tell  him  some 
pretty  story,  the  subject  of  which  she  would -gel 
from  the  chapter  he  read.  Now  one  beautiful  eve- 
ning, as  he  was  silting  as  usual,  near  his  mother, 
they  saw  a  crowd  coming  along  the  road;  when  it 
was  near  enough  they  saw  a  boy  looking  as  if  he 
was  dead,  carried  by  two  men.  When  they  were 
past  Ihem,  she  asked  one  of  the  men  that  were  fol- 
lowing, what  the  matter  was.  Why,  said  he,  Jack 
Pilfer  ran  away  from  his  mother  this  afternoon,  and 


the  boat  had  scarcely  enough  ballast  for  the  large- 
ness of  the  canvass.  The  young  people  did  not  pay 
any  attention  to  this  circumstance,  as  they  were 
busily  at  play  ;  in  an  instant,  therefore,  when  they 
all  ran  to  one  side  of  the  boat,  it  upset,  and  threw 
them  into  the  river. 

Happily,  the  gardener  missing  them,  and  fearing 
some  accident,  hastened   down  by  the    side  of  the 
river.     He  just  came  up  to  them  as  the  misfortune 
happened  ;  and,    as    he  could  swim  very 
leaped  into  the  stream,  and,  by  great  effor 
ved  Henry  and  John  from  a  watery  grave. 

But  disobedient  Robert  sank,  and  cot 
found.     The  current   bore  him    down    sc 


went  to  the  squire's  cherry  orchard,  and  as  he  wasi  his  body  was  not  seen  till  several  days  afterwards, 
getting  down  from  one  of  the  trees,  he  saw  the  when  it  was  brought  to  his  distressed  father  by  a 
squire's  great  dog  coining,  and  it  frightened  him  so   fisherman. 


much,  that  he  fell,  and  broke  both  of  his  legs. 
When  they  were  all  gone,  she  asked  Edward  what 
commandments  Jack  broke ;  he  said,  the  8th  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,"  and  the  4th  "  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy,"  and  the  5lh  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  mother."  Very  well,  said  his  molher,  and  he 
broke  the  10th  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet." 

Now  I  will  tell  you  a  story.  One  morning  there 
was  a  little  boy  going  to  school,  and  over  the  road, 
there  were  some  very  nice  red  apples.  Now  this 
liitle  boy  wanted  some  very  much ;  he  coveted  them, 
and  said  I  will  have  some,  nobody  can  see  me;  and 
ihe  farmer  won't  miss  a  few;  so  he  jumped  over  the 
fence,  for  he  did  not  know  the  farmer  was  hid  with 
a  great  whip.  He  ran  to  the  tree;  when  he  was 
most  there,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
nice  apples  as  they  hung  in  tempting  clusters,  and 
then  lie  said  (so  that  the  farmer  heard  him,)  "  No, 
1  won't  steal ;  God  says  I  must  not,  and  God  sees 
me,  if  the  farmer  don't,  and  I  will  not  be  a  thief;" 
and  he  turned  and  ran  away,  but  the  farmer  sprung 
and  caught  him.  "Now,"  says  he,  "if you  had 
stolen,  I  should  have  beaten  you,  but  as  you  resist- 
ed the  temptation,  to  reward  you,  I  give  you  leave 
to  take  as  many  as  you  want."  Little  Edward 
thanked  his  mother,  and  said  he  would  always 
think,  when  he  was  naughty,  if  she  did  not  see 
him,  that  God  saw  him — and  you  too  should 
think  God  sees  you,  my  little  readers.     Adolphus. 


Dear  children  :  remember  how  Robert  was  drown- 
ed, because  he  would  not  do  as  his  father  bade  him; 
and  do  not  forget  that  no  good  ever  did,  or  ever 
can,  come  from  disobedience  to  parents. 

[  Youth's  Friend. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion, 
STEALING    FRUIT. 

Little  Edward  waH  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  who 
lived  in  the  small  village  of  Walton.  Though  little 
Edward's  mother   wu  poor,  yet  she  was   a  good 


DISOBEDIENCE    TO  PARENTS. 

Robert,  and  Henry,  and  John,  were  at  home  for 
the  Midsummer  holidays. 

"  Father,"  said  Robert,  one  fine  morning,  "  may 
we  not  take  the  boat  and  sail  down  the  river  till  din- 
ner time?" 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Mr.  II.;  "I  could  not  trust 
you  alone  for  fear  of  some  accident.  I  am  pretty 
sure  you  would  not  sit  still,  and  then  your  danger 
would  be  very  great." 

"  O  yes,"  said  Henry,  "  we  will,  if  you  will  but 
let  us  go;  we  will  be  sure  to  be  quiet,  and  to  take 
care;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  wind  this  morning." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  your  having  a  sail,"  said 
Mr.  H.  "  but  you  must  not  go  by  yourselves.  I  for- 
bid your  doing  so.  I  will  speak  to  Thomas,  the  gar- 
dener ;  he  knows  well  how  to  manage  the  boat,  and 
he  shall  go  wilh  you  in  about  an  houi."  Mr.  H. 
then  went  out  from  home  for  ihe  day. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Robert  said,  "  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  wait ;  the  gardener  may  not  be  ready 
all  day.  I  am  old  enough  to  manage  the  boat;  I 
have  often  been  out  with  my  father." 

"  Yes,  but,"  said  John,  "  Father  forbade  our  go- 
ing alone  :  and  so,  we  must  not  go." 

"But  how  will  he  know  it?"  said  Robert;  "  he  is 
gone  out,  and  won't  be  at  home  till  five  o'clock. 
We  shall  come  back  long  before  that ;  and  if  Thom- 
as does  not  tell  him,  how  will  he  know  ?  And  I 
can  speak  to  him  to  say  nothing  about  our  having 
gone  by  ourselves."  They,  therefore,  determined 
to  go. 

The  boat  went  on  very  well  for  some  time,  as  the 
breeze  was  but  a  gentle  one. 

And  Robert  said,  "  I  am  glad  we  have  not  got 
the  gardener  with  us ;  he  would  have  spoiled  ail 
our  sport,  and  we  can  do  better  without  than  with 
him  ;  as  if  we  could  not  manage  a  boat,  indeed  !" 

But  now  the  breeze   become  a  brisk  gale  :  and 


From  the  (London)   Child's  Magazine. 
PARENTS   AND  CHILDREN. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  good  effects  of  Sab- 
bath school  instruction  ends.  It  sometimes  goes  up- 
wards to  the  parents,  and  it  descends  on  those  who 
come  after.  O  let  our  teachers  be  but  men  of  God, 
who  aim  only  at  the  salvation  of  the  children  com- 
mitted to  their  trusi,  and  soon  shall  we  see  a  reno- 
vated land.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from 
"The  New-castleupon-Tyne  Sabbath  school  U- 
nion's  Report."  Our  design  in  introducing  them 
is  not  to  make  children  proud,  by  supposing  them- 
selves wiser  and  better  than  their  parents,  but  to 
stir  them  up  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  to  those  who 
gave  them  birth ;  loving,  honoring,  and  obeying 
them  in  every  thing  not  sinful. 

Gateshead  Loic-Fafl. — At  the  commencement  of 
our  school,  we  received  the  whole  of  the  children 
in  one  family,  namely,  five  ;  among  whom  the  Lord 
has  wrought  graciously.  Before  our  school  began, 
this  family  was  scarcely  ever  seen  at  a  place  of  wor- 
ship ;  but  since  that  period  they  have  regularly  at- 
tended, as  also  the  parents  of  many  of  the  children. 
After  some  time  these  children  were  removed,  about 
five  miles  off,  into  the  country.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, a  girl,  came  back  to  our  school  sometime  ago; 
and  during  her  continuance  with  us,  stayed  at  the 
house  of  her  uncle.  One  evening,  after  prayer,  this 
little  girl  observed  to  her  aunt,  "  O  aunt,  how  it 
distresses  me  that  our  father  never  goes  to  prayer 
with  us!  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  praying  pa- 
rents!" She  expressed  a  great  desire  to  visit  her 
parents  last  Christmas-day  ;  for  she  knew  that  her 
father  was  in  a  benefit  society,  and  that  the  box  din- 
ner would  be  held  on  "that  day,  and  that  he  would 
be  going  out  and  getting  drunk,  and  fighting,  and 
making  disturbance  at  home,  for  drinking  was  his 
besetting  sin.  On  the  night  before  she  set  out  to 
see  her  parents,  this  little  girl  went  into  the  place 
where  she  sleeps,  and  for  a  considerable  time  pour- 
ed out  her  soul  to  God  on  behalf  of  Ihe  whole  fami- 
ly, but  especially  of  her  father.  Heraunt,  wonder- 
ing what  the  child  was  doing,  went  to  the  door  and 
listened,  when,  to  her  surprise  and  delight,  she 
found  her  engaged  in  prayer,  and  among  other  ex- 
pressions, she  heard  the  following:  "Lord  have 
mercy  on  my  father,  for  he  is  a  sinner;  but  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  him,  and  thou  canst  save  him.  Lord 
save  my  father,  and  make  him  a  good  man!  OLord 
if  he  goes  to  the  box-dinner  he  will  be  getting 
drunk  again ;  and  then  he  will  beat  my  poor  moth- 
er !  Lord  keep  him  from  the  box,"  &c.  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  that,  through  restraining  grace,  and  in 
answer  to  her  prayers,  he  was  kept  from  going  to 
the  box-dinner.  A  few  days  ago,  I  saw  the  moth- 
er, and  inquired  how  Margaret  came  on  wilh  her 
father  on  Christmas-day.  "  Came  on,"  replied  the 
molher,  "she  astonished  us  all!  She  talked  like 
a  Preacher  to  her  father,  about  the  wickedness  of 
getting  drunk,  and  said  that  he  ought  to  pray  for 
mercy,  and  a  new  heart,  till  she  made  us  all  cry  ; 
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and,  hard  as  my  husband's  heart  was,  she  softened 
him,  and  made  him  cry  too!"  But,  i  said,  "  Did 
she  prevail  on  him  to  stay  from  the  box?"  "In- 
deed she  did,"  said  the  mother;  "she  said  to  him 
so  sweetly,  '  O  father,  you  know  how  good  the 
Lord  has  been  to  us,  and  I  am  come  to  see  you  on 
purpose  to  get  you  to  stay  at  home.  Send  your 
money,  and  don't  go  to  the  box,  and  we'll  have  such 
a  happy  Christinas!  I'll  read  my  little  books,  and 
sing  hymns,  and  do  any  thing  you  please,  if  you  on- 
ly will  not  go  to  the  box  !'  He  could  not  withstand 
her  persuasion,  but  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and 
spent  his  Christmas  in  the  bosom  of  his  family." 

Hexham  school. — A  man  who  had  been  an  infi- 
del, rose  at  one  of  our  late  meetings  and  said,  that 
he  desired  to  bless  God  for  Sabbath  schools  :  they 
had  been  the  means,  he  said,  of  saving  his  soul. 
His  brother  in-law  and  sister  had,  with  much  en- 
treaty, prevailed  on  him  to  send  his  little  boy  to  the 
Sabbath  school.  The  child  had  often  heard  the  su- 
perintendents speak  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of 
prayer,  and  had  listened  very  attentively.  One 
Sabbath  morning,  while  his  mother  was  dressing 
his  little  brother,  this  boy  was  missing,  and  on  in- 
quiring of  him  where  he  had  been,  he  replied,  he 
had  been  saying  his  prayers;  and  added;  "Moth- 
er, does  my  father  ever  pray  ?"  She  informed  the 
father  what  the  child  had  said.  The  father  having 
lived  in  the  neglect  of  prayer,  felt  condemned  ;  con- 
viction seized  his  mind ;  he  sought  the  Lord,  and 
found  him  to  the  joy  of  his  soul. 

THE     NWKSERY. 


THE   STEAM   BOAT. 

While  passing  down  one  of  our  rivers  in  a  steam 
boat,  some  years  since,  being  unacquainted  with 
any  one,  I  had  recourse,  for  amusement,  to  one  of 
the  volumes  which  composed  the  steam  boat  libra- 
ry. I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  reading  this 
book,  which  happened  to  be  a  novel,  when  a  little 
boy,  apparently  about  six  years  old,  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  laying  his  little  hand  on  my  knee;  and 
looking  up  wistfully  in  my  face,  said,  in  a  timid 
voice,  "  Is  that  the  Bible?"  Confounded  with  the 
unexpected  question,  1  dropped  the  volume  from  my 
hand,  saying,  "  No,  my  dear,  it  is  not ;"  and  I 
gazed  at  the  child  with  feelings  of  astonishment, 
not  unmingled  with  shame.  Without  slopping  a 
moment,  however,  the  child  went  in  like  manner  to 
every  one  he  saw  reading,  and  put  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  from  every  one  he  received  a  similar  reply. 
He  was  evidently  disappointed,  and  I,  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  circumstance,  and  anxious  to 
ascertain  the  boy's  motive  in  asking  the  question, 
said,  "  Come  here,  my  child,  do  you  want  a  Bible?" 
"  Yes,  ma'am."  "  Well,  here  is  one  for  you,"  and 
opening  a  box  which  contained  some  Tracts  I  had 
carried  for  distribution,  I  gave  my  Bible  to  the  child. 
The  little  creature  eagerly  seized  it,  and  as  the  rain 
had  now  ceased,  ran  out  of  the  cabin,  and  seating 
himself  in  the  corner  of  the  stairs  outside,  began  to 
turn  oier  ilie  leaves  with  much  earnestness.  I  had 
laid  aside  my  frivolous  volume,  for  I  fell  reproved 
by  the  child's  question,  which  struck  on  my  con- 
science, as  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  seemed  to  say, 
"  Have  you  this  morning,  ere  you  took  your  early 
journey,  perused  the  word  of  God?  You  had  no 
time,  perhaps,  to  do  more  than  offer  up  your  morn- 
ing tribute  of  thanksgiving,  for  preservation  during 
the  helpless  hours  of  sleep,  and  to  implore  protec- 
tion from  the  unknown  dangers  of  the  coming  day  ; 
but  you  have  now  both  time  and  opporiunity.  You 
can  re:.  I  a  trifling  fiction  ;  how  much  more  pro- 
fitable i-  it  to  search  the  oracles  of  truth  !  Are 
you  ashamed  to  he  seen  reading  your  Bible?  B.e- 
membet  ilie  solemn  declaration  of  Jesus,  and  dread 
the  consequences  of  being  ashamed  of  him  or  his 
word.  Learn  from  this  child's  example,  the  value 
of  your  ill lile,  and  see  how  God  can,  out  of  the 
mouths  if  babes  and  sucklings,  perfect  praise  !" 
But  besii!i?s  my  conscience  being  awakened,  my 
curiosity  was  excited  ;  and  I  had  full  employment 
for  my  mind  in  watching  the  conduct  of  the  little 
boy. 

After  turning  over  the  leaves  for  a  few  minutes, 


he  seemed  disconcerted,  and  carried  the  book  to 
his  mother,  who  was  sitting  without  the  cabin,  and 
hid  from  my  view  by  an  intervening  door.  I  rose 
and  placed  myself  so  as  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  child.  The  mother  turning  round  at  that  in- 
stant, and  observing  me,  politely  thanked  me  for 
lending  my  Bible  to  her  son  ;  but,  added  she,  he 
can  hardly  make  use  of  it,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  Bible 
he  never  saw  before.  I  at  once  perceived  the  cause 
of  the  child's  uneasiness;  the  Bible  was  not  divided 
into  chapters  and  verses,  like  the  common  version  ; 
and  the  boy  could  not  readily  find  the  passages  he 
wished  to  refer  to.     I  now  learned  that  he  was  at  a 

Sabbath-school  in  P ,   that  he  was  very  fond 

of  learning  voluntary  tasks,  and  that  being  about  to 
spend  the  ensuing  week  at  the  house  of  a  relation 
who  had  children  of  his  own  age,  with  whom  he 
would  naturally  be  much  occupied,  the  little  crea- 
ture was  desirous  of  learning  his  tasks  on  his  way 
to  this  scene  of  promised  pleasure,  that  they  might 
be  ready  fixed  in  his  memory  against  next  Lord's 
day  evening.  [Child's  Companion. 


DIALOGUE. 


From  the  Child's  Magazine. 
THE   BLIND   BEGGAR. 

Peter. — Did  you  see  that  poor  old  man  that  went 
by  our  house  to-day  ? 

Father. — No,  my  son,  I  did  not. 

P. —  Well,  I  felt  very  sorry  for  him. 

F. — Why,  what  made  you  feel  sorry  for  him  ? 

P. — Because  he  was  blind,  and  you  know  he 
could  not  walk  very  well  if  he  was  blind.  And  I 
should  not  think  he  could  work  much  to  obtain  food 
or  raiment.  Indeed,  he  looked  like  a  very  poor  man. 
I  wish  there  had  been  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
that  I  might  have  given  a  little  to  him. 

F.—r Well,  there  is  old  blind  Sam;  don't  you  feel 
sorry  for  him  too ;  and  would  you  not  be  glad  to 
carry  something  to  him  that  would  make  him  com- 
fortable? 

P. — I  would  do  it  very  gladly. 

F. — My  dear  child,  this  afternoon  you  may  go. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  tell  you  about  a  blind 
man  who  lived  in  Judea  almost  1800  years  ago,  that 
had  his  eyes  opened.  ■ 

P. — How  were  his  eyes  opened  ?  Did  they  send 
for  a  surgeon,  and  take  off  the  film  with  a  sharp 
knife  ? 

F — No,  there  was  no  knife  used. 

P. — What  was  his  name  ? 

F. — I  think  they  called  him  Bartimeus. 

P. — Do  you  mean,  when  you  say  his  eyes  were 
opened,  that  he  was  made  able  to  see  as  well  as  you 
and   I  can  ? 

F. — Yes,  quite  as  well. 

P.— Who  did  it? 

F. — It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  cured  him  of 
his  blindness. 

P. — Well,  now  tell  me  all  about  it. 

jF. — I  will,  so  far  as  I  know.  This  blind  man 
used  to  sit  by  the  side  of  the  road  and  beg ;  and  I 
suppose  when  he  heard  any  one  passing,  he  would 
ask  for  relief.  On  a  certain  day  he  heard  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  passing  by,  and  he  cried — 
he  called  aloud — for  he  was  in  earnest — "  Jesus, 
thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  He  did 
not  say,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt  open  my  eyes,  I  will  give 
thee  so  much  money.  Neither  did  he  tell  Jesus, 
how  good  he  had  been,  that  he  might  receive  his 
sight.  But  he  begged  him  to  have  mercy  on  him. 
Some  of  the  people  tried  to  stop  him,  but  they  could 
not,  for  he  continued  crying  till  Jesus  opened  his 
eyes. 

P. — O  how  glad  he  felt  then  I  But,  father,  why 
did  he  call  Jesus  the  son  of  David  ? 

F. — Because  he  believed  that  he  was  the  Messiah, 
who  according  to  the  prophecies,  was  to  descend 
from  David's  family,  and  therefore  he  believed  that 
Jesus  had  power  to  make  him  see. 

P. — Well,  I  wish  I  could  know  all  about  his  feel- 
ings when  he  first  received  his  sight. 

F. — My  child,  if  you  are  made  ready  to  go  to 
heaven  when  you  die,  you  may  perhaps  see  Barti- 
meus there,  and  hear  him  tell  the  whole  of  it. 


P. — How  shall  I  get  ready  to  go  to  heaven  1 
F. — Pray  to  Jesus  as  the  blind  man  did.  While 
your  sins  are  unlbrgiven,  and  your  soul  unconverted, 
you  are  in  a  worse  state,  than  if  you  were  totally 
blind,  and  yet  loved  God  with  all  your  heart.  Pray, 
as  the  blind  beggar  did;  not  expecting  to  be  an- 
swered, because  you  have  not  been  as  bad  as  some 
others;  but  pray  for  mercy,  believing  that  God  in 
Christ  is  both  able  and  willing  to  take  away  your 
sins,  and  receive  you  into  heaven  when  you  die. 


OBITTJAR-ST. 


THE    DYING   FATHER. 

A  gentlemnn  related  to  us  the  other  day,  the  fol- 
lowing incident  to  illustrate  the  power  of  natural 
affection,  even  in  the  mind  of  a  dying  saint. 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  many  years  a  profes- 
sor of  religion,  and  who  had  adorned  his  profession 
by  a  life  of  exemplary  piety,  was  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  the  grave.  It  was  expected  every  moment 
for  hours  iogerher,  that  '  the  silver  cord  would  be 
loosed  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,'  yet  he 
tarried  under  the  influence  of  an  excitement,  for 
which  his  attendants  could  not  account.  At  last, 
his  brother  inquired  of  him  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  ; 
for  it  was  loo  visibly  depicted  upon  his  countenance, 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  most  casual  observer. 
"How  can  I  contentedly  die,"  he  replied,  "and 
leave  a  young  widowed  daughter  and  her  infant 
child  unprovided  for."  "  Have  you  forgotten,"  re- 
joined his  brother,  "  the  direction  of  your  covenant 
keeping  God — that  God  in  whose  statutes  and  or- 
dinances you  have  been  walking  these  thirty  years  ? 
'  Leave  thy  fatherless  children  with  me,  I  will  pre- 
serve them  alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me.'  " 
"  I  had  forgotten,"  replied  the  dying  man.  "  This 
is  my  infirmity.  It  cleaves  to  me  in  my  last  agony. 
Call  them  in,  that  I  may  bless  them  before  I  die." 
They  were  instantly  called,  and  he,  in  a  calm  and 
collected  manner,  committed  them  anew  to  the  care 
of  his  merciful  Redeemer.  After  which,  he  rais- 
ed his  eyes  to  heaven  and  cried,  "  Lord  Jesus,  cut 
this  work  short."  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  this 
prayer,  than  the  work  was  done.  His  spirit  aban- 
doned its  tenement  of  clay  and  went  to  God.  The 
last  syllable  of  his  last  petition  had  scarcely  fallen, 
from  his  lips,  ere  he  ceased  to  breathe. 

"Never,"  says  the  gentleman  who  gave  us  this 
account,  "  have  I  witnessed  an  instance  in  which 
natural  affection  seemed,  for  a  season,  so  complete- 
ly to  absorb  the  mind  of  a  saint  and  draw  off  his 
confidence  from  his  God.  Never  have  I  witnessed 
so  signal  a  victory  through  the  riches  of  grace.  And 
never  so  direct  and  instantaneous  an  answer  to 
prayer."  [Charleston   Observer. 


From  the  -V.  H.  Observer. 
"LET  ME  DIE  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS." 
I  never  recollect  feeling  the  force  of  this  passage 
so  fully  as  when  standing  by  the  death-bed  of  a  very 
pious  minister  of  the  gospel.  It  was  but  a  few  days 
before  his  death.  The  scene  of  suffering  had  been 
dreadful.  But  while  the  body  seemed  on  the  very 
verge  of  giving  up  the  awful  conflict  with  the 
"  King  of  Terrors'"  all  was  calm  and  peaceful  with- 
in. I  had  watched  by  his  sick  bed  during  a  night 
of  almost  unequalled  distress.  The  morning  of  one 
of  those  sweet  Sabbaths  when  we  used  to  go  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company,  began  to  dawn  as  I  drew 
aside  the    curtain.     I  went  to  the  bed  and  raising 

him  from  the   pillow,  said  :  my    dear    Mr.  W . 

God  is  giving  you  another  blessed  Sabbath  on  the 
earth.  He  attempted  to  reply,  but  so  indistinctly  as 
not  to  be  understood.  In  a  few  moments  gaining 
a  little  strength,  he  repeated  with  uncommon  em- 
phasis, these  beautiful  lines  of  Watts, 

"  Sweet  is  the  day  of  sacred  rest, 
No  mortal  cares  shall  seize  my  breast,"  &c. 
It  was  the  spirit  of  the  upper  world  which  seemed 
to  breathe  forth  in  these  feeble,  often  interrupted 
words  of  the  dying  man.  I  left  him  that  morning 
on  the  verge  of  time,  patiently  waiting  for  the  Sab- 
bath-rest of  heaven ;  and  my  prayer,  as  I  retired, 
was  the  fervent  entreaty  lhat-I  might  "  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous."  Alpha. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


ESI  TOBIAL. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  CARRY  AWAY  .' 

The   Apostle  Paul  remarks,   in  his  first  letter  to 


Timothy,  "  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  oarry  nothing  out."  Now 
what  very  plain  and  important  truths  these  are,  and 
yet  how  little  do  we  think  of  them.  But  let  us 
brino-  them  more  to  our  minds  than  we  have  done, 
and  consider  what  influence  they  should  have  up- 
on us. 

The  first   fact  we  are  to  think  of  is,  that  we  are 
"oing  out  of  the  world.     Paul  does  not  confine  his 
remark  to  any  class,  or  persons  of  any  age  ;   but  at- 
firms  the  same    thing  of  all   men.     All   that   live, 
therefore,  all  that  are  born,  all  that  have  come  into 
the  world,  the  same  are   going   out  of  it.     All  the 
multitudes  of  the  humau  family,  from  the   creation 
to  this  day,  except  those  who  are  now  living,   have 
gone   away   from  the  world.     Those  of  the  present 
generation  are  following  rapidly,  one  after   another 
disappearing,  like  travellers  over   a  hill  who  vanish 
from  our  sight  and   never  return.     We  are  going 
out  of  the    world,  both  old   and   young.     As  soon 
as  we  came   into  the  world  we  set   our  faces  to  go 
out  of  it;   the  first  step  we  took  in  life  was  towards 
the  grave,  and  every  step   we  have  taken  since  has 
brought  us  nearer.     Soon  we  shall  take  the  last  and 
be  gone;  then  "the  places  that  now  know  us  will 
know  us  no  more  forever.     The  survivors  will  look 
a  moment,  and  weep,   and    follow  on.     In  a  short 
time,  all  the    living  and  busy  multitude  around  us 
will  be  gone,  and  the  whole   generation    will  have 
vanished   like  the  morning   cloud.     When  we  die, 
we  can  carry  nothing  with  us.     When  we  take  jour- 
nies,  ive  can  carry  clothes  and  money,  though   we 
cannot  carry  furniture,  or  houses,  or  farms.     When 
children  go  abroad  to  school,  or   when   they  return 
home,  they  carry  their  books  and   many  articles  of 
comfort.     When  mariners   set  sail  to  go   to  distant 
ports  or  round  the  world,   they  lay  in   and  carry  a 
stock  of  provisions  and  fresh  water.     But  when  man 
goes  out  of  the  world,  he  goes  empty-handed,  poor, 
destitute,  and  stripped  of  every  treasure.     He  goes 
as  naked  as  he  came,  and  still  more  so,  for  he  wore 
a  body  into  the  world ;  but  whsn  he  dies,  even  this 
»  laid  aside   as  an  old  and  tattered  garment.     Yes 
all  is  left.     Though  he  may  have  spent  his  days  in 
gathering  his  treasures,  he  must  now  leave  them  all. 
He  carries  no  silver  or  gold  ;  no  lands  or  houses ; 
no  honors,  no  pleasures,  no  earthly   friends  ;  noth- 
ing of  all  his   heart  desired.     A  few  clothes  are 
wrapped  around  his  dead    body  ; — it  is  put  into  a 
coffin,  wffich   is  perhaps  costly  and  splendid  ; — and 
thus  it  is  laid  in  the  grave.     But  that  is  not  the  man. 
The  soul  is  gone,  like  an  inhabitant  from  a  deserted 
house  ;  and  dust  returns  to  dust  tilt  the  last  trump- 
et sounds.     Even   education   and   knowledge    are 
carried  away,  only  as  making  now  a  portion  of  the 
mind  itself  and   fitting  it  for    greater  happiness  or 
misery   in    another  state.     Nothing  is  carried  into 
the  world  of  spirits,  but  the  soul  itself,  with  its  holy 
or   wicked    affections ;  and   it  goes,   not  to  possess 
any  thing  earthly,   but    to   give  account  of  all  the 
deeds  done  in  the   body,  and  to  reap  the  fruits   in 
endless  joy  or  wo.     The  man  goes,  and  his  works 
follow  him  ;  but  all  his  earthly  possessions  remaiu 
behind. 

If  we  can  carry  nothing  out  of  the  world,  we 
should  not  be  anxious  to  lay  up  treasures  here.  We 
need  daily  food  and  clothing,  and  all  the  comforts 
of  life.  We  should  labor  for  these,  and  pray  for 
them;  and  when  God  gives  them,  we  should  thank- 
fully receive  them  and  use  them  for  his  glory.  But 
we  should  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  them.  We 
should  not  be  so  "  careful  and  troubled"  about  them, 
as  to  neglect  our  souls.  We  should  not  covet  the 
possessions  of  others,  or  obtain  them  by  deceit  and 
fraud.  We  should  not  make  haste  to  be  rich,  ad- 
ding house  to  house,  and  ltying  field  to  field.  We 
should  "seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  believing  that  all  needful  worldly 
good  will  be  given  us.  Children  and  friends,  we 
are  going  out  of  the  world.     We  are  on  a  journey 


to  the  eternal  world,  and  need  only  refreshment  by 
the  way  ;  why  should  we  seek  an  inheritance  which 
must  in  a  few  days  be  left,  and  so  fail  of  eter- 
nal life?  This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle  in 
the  context.  "  Godliuess,"  (or  religion,)  "  with  con- 
tentment, is  great  gain."  For  we  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  noth- 
ing out.  And  having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be 
therewith  content.  But  they  that  would  be  rich, 
fall  iuto  temptation,  and  a  snare,  and  into  many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  des- 
truction and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil ;  which  while  some  coveted  af- 
ter, they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  pierced 
themselves  through  with  many  sorrows." 

What  is  that  which  will  survive  when  the  earth 
is  burnt  up  and  the  heavens  are  rolled  together  as 
a  scroll  ?  What  is  that,  which  will  be  mine  beyond 
the  judgment,  an  "inheritance  incorruptible,  un- 
defiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away  1"  It  is  the  love 
of  Christ,  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  and  leading  me 
to  renounce  the  world  and  follow  him  ?  It  is  a  faith 
in  him  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  bids  me 
count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  him.  It  is  pure  and  undefiled  relig- 
ion before  God,  even  the  Father.  May  this  be  the 
portion  of  our  beloved  readers;  that  when  they 
go  out  of  the  world,  they  may  go  home  to  the  bo- 
som of  their  Redeemer. 


Party  Spirit. — While  it  lasts,  nothing  in  [the 
whole  range  of  menial  poison  corrodes  like  party 
spirit.  It  seems,  by  some  demoniac  magic,  to 
change  our  very  being;  inflames  the  life  blood  it- 
self, and  penetrates  the  whole  system  of  the  pa- 
tient, who  knows  not  himself  while  under  its  influ- 
ence. — e©©— 

Christian  Experience. — Past  experience  and  for- 
mer manifestations  of  divine  love  should  be  as  care- 
fully  kept  in  recollection  as  old  receipts  :  they  will 
afford  satisfaction  in  review,  and  hope  in  prospect. 

Hcaocn. — To  be  in  Christ  is  heaven  below  ;  and 
to  be  with  Christ  is  heaven  above. 


The  Eye. — Trust  not  a  man  in  the  night,  whose 
eye  roves  from  vours  in  the  light. 

Honesty. — An   honest  man    is  believed  without 
an  oath,  for  his  reputation  swears  for  him. 


POBTB.'B'. 


HI8CBILAKY. 


PERSIAN  INTEGRITY. 

A  curious  account  is  given  in  Malcom's  Persia, 
of  Shaikh  Mohydeen  Abdool  Kauder.  Being  in- 
duced to  undertake  a  religious  life,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  his  country,  his  mother,  taking  out  eighty 
deeriars,  as  he  says,  gave  him  half,  as  all  his  in- 
heritance, the  other  half,  being  reserved  for  his 
brother. 

She  made  me  swear,  when  she  gave  it  to  me, 
never  to  tell  a  lie;  and  afterwards  bade  me  fare- 
well, exclaiming,  '  Go,  my  son,  I  give  thee  to  God. 
We  shall  not  meet  again  until  the  day  of  judgment !' 
I  went  on  well  till  I  came  near  Hamadan,  when  our 
kifElah  was  plundered  by  sixty  horsemen.  One  fel- 
low asked  me  what  I  had  got?  '  Forty  deenars,'  I 
said,  'are  sewed  under  my  grament.'  The  fellow 
laughed,  thinking,  no  doubt,  I  was  joking  him. 
'  What  have  you  got?'  said  another.  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer.  When  they  were  dividing  the 
spoil,  I  was  called  to  an  eminence  where  their  chief 
stood.  '  What  property  have  you,  my  little  fellow  ?' 
said  he.  '  I  have  told  your  people  already,'  I  repli- 
ed ;'  I  have  forty  deenars  sewed  up  carefully  in  my 
clothes  '  He  desired  them  to  be  ripped  open,  and 
found  my  money.  'And  how  came  you,'  said  he 
with  surprise, '  to  declare  so  openly,  what  has  been 
so  carefully  hidden  ?'  '  Because,'  I  replied, '  I  will 
not  be  false  to  my  mother,  to  whom  I  have  promis- 
ed never  to  conceal  the  truth.'  '  Child,'  said  the 
robber,  '  hast  thou  such  a  sense  of  thy  duty  to  thy 
mother  at  thy  years ;  and  am  I  insensible  at  my  age, 
of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  God?— Give  me  thy  hand, 
innocent  boy,'  he  continued,  '  that  I  may  swear  re- 
pentance upon  it.'  He  did  so.  His  followers  were 
all  alike  struck  with  this  scene.  '  You  have  been 
our  leader  in  guilt,'  said  they  to  their  chief,  '  be  the 
same  in  the  path  of  virtue;'  and  instantly,  at  his 
order,  they  made  lestitution  of  their  spoil,  and  vowed 
repentance  on  my  hand. 


Volition  and  Ncccssity.~l  have  always  been  a- 
mused  at  the  following  distinction,  which  a  boy 
made  between  what  he  did  unconsciously,  and  what 
he  intended  to  do. — A  little  fellow,  tired  of  the 
monotony  of  the  school-room,  began  to  amuse  him- 
self by  making  faces;  blowing  through  his  hands, 
&c.  at  last  he  whistled  aloud.—"  Who  whistled  ?" 
asked  the  master.  "  Bill  Cole,"  answered  the  boy 
who  sat  next  him.  "  Come  here,  sir,"  said  the  mas- 
ter— "what  did  you  whistle  for?" — "Master,  I 
didn't  whistle."  '  Master,  he  did  ;  I  see  him  do  it.' 
"  Master,  I  didn't  thertainly,"  lisped  the  culprit, 
"  it  whistled  itself!"  [Boston  Centincl. 


From  tin   Juvenile   Miscelltny. 
MARY  AND  EMMA. 

Bright  M;n'y  with  Iter  laughing  eyes, 

And  silken  hair  and  dimpled  cheek. 
Was  uttering  loud  and  merry  cries, 

And  playing  many  a  childish  freak. 
She  laid  her  face  to  pussy's  fur, 

And  softly  stroked  the  favorite  cat; 
Then  listened  to  her  drowsy  purr, 
And  gave  her  oft  a  gentle   pat. 
Next,  rousing  Hero  from  his  sleep', 

With  many  a  long  and  joyful  shout, 
She  made  him  ruo,  and  play  and  leap. 

Till  he  was  fairly  wearied  out. 
But,  still  the  little  happy  tiling 

Kept  gaily  dancing  .on  ; 
Frisking  about  in  uierry  ring, 

Though  puss  and  dog  were  gone. 
Just  then,  a  low  and  piteous  wait 

Fell  faintly  on  her  ear, 
Tivas  borne  upon  the  passing  gale, 

And  made  her  shake  widi  feur. 
She  stopped  her  childish  pranks,  and  sprung 

To  mother's  sheltering   arms, 
And  round  her  yielding  neck  she  clung, 

To  shield  her  from  alarms. 
The  mother  hushed  her  idle  fears. 

Then  hastened  to  the  door, 
And  found  a  young  girl,  bathed  in  tears, 

Shivering  with  cold  all  o'er. 
Her  little  feet  were  wet  and  bare; 
Her  scanty  garments  sadly  torn ; 
Dirty  and  matted  was  her  hair; 

Her  whole  appearance  uiost  forlorn. 
The  lady  took  her  icy_  bauds, 

And  led  her  in  die  house, 
While  giddy  Mary,  wondering  stands, 

As  still  as  any  mouse. 
To  warm  and  feed  the  suffering  child, 
•     Was  their  first  thought  and  care , 
But  still  she  talked  in  accents  wild, 

Of  mother  sleeping,  where 
The  cold  snow  fell  about  her  bed, 
And  loud  winds  whistled  chill, 
And  how  she  clasped  her  aching  bead. 

Because  she  was  so  ill. 
She  would  not  touch  the  offered  food, 

Till  first,  with  duteous  care, 
She  prayed  the  ludy,  kiud  and  good, 

That  mother  too  might  share. 
They  searched,  and  soon  the  mother  found, 

Chilled  by  the  wind's  cold  breath, 
Upon  the  frozen,  snowy  ground, 

Sleeping  the  sleep  of  death. 
But  Emma  clolh'd,  and  wann'd,  and  fed. 

Full  soon  her  griefs  forgot ; 
With  Mary,  round  and  round  she  sped. 

And  blest  her  happy  lot.  P. 

Stockbridge. 


INFANT'S  HYMN. 

Jesus,  now  with  listening  car. 

Condescend  our  prayers  to  hear ; 

Though  we  little  infants  are. 

Even  wc  may  claim  thy  care. 

Thou  thy  people  didst  inspire 

With  this  ardsnt,  pure  desire, 

That  such  little  ones  as  we 

Early  should  be  brought  to  thee. 

Still  continue,  Lord,  to  grant 

Us  the  blessings  which  we  waul ; 

Bless  our  teachers,  patrons,  friends. 

With  ibe  joy  lhal  never  ends. 

To  the   Father,  and  the  Son, 

And  die  Spirit,  direc  in  one, 

All  the  glory  now  be  given, 

Even  as  il  is  in  heaven.  [CniWs  Mofatint. 


OUTH 
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From  Emerson's  Letters  from  the  JEgean. 
INSANITY. 
On  our  return  to  the  hotel,  we  found  the  land- 
lord in  a  fiery  dispute  with  two  English  gentlemen, 
who  had  just  landed  from  a  French  brig  in  the  bay. 
One  was  a  fine  looking  young  man  of  about  four  or 
five  and  twenty,  but  apparently  in  the  last  stage  of 
emaciation  and  disease;  and  his  companion,  rather 
more  robust,  was  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  Italian 
to  <rive  him  quarters  in  the  locanda.  This,  how- 
eve'r,  he  obstinately  refused  on  the  plea  of  the  young 
gentleman's  illness,  who  was  reclining,  as  we  enter- 
ed, on  a  sofa,  in  a  state  of  enfeebled  exhaustion, 
with  sunken  cheek  and  lustreless  eye,  whilst  the 
debate  was  proceeding  ;  and  the  landlord  with  ex- 
pressive shrugs  unfeelingly  pointed  to  his  miserable 
appearance,  and  urged  that  as  a  few  days  must  ter- 
minate his  existence,  he  should  not  only  have  the 
annoyance  of  his  death  and  interment,  but  his  estab- 
lishment would  lose  its  character,  in  the  suspicious 
climate  of  Smyrna,  by  an  inmate  having  expired 
in  it. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  elder  gentleman 
procured  permission  for  him  to  remain  on  the  sofa, 
while  he  went  to  seek  more  hospitable  quarters  for 
him;  he  succeeded,  however,  and  in  the  evening 
the  invalid  was  removed  to  a  house  near  St.  Catha- 
rine's Gardens,  where  he  stretched  himself  on  the 
bed  from  which  he  was  destined  never  to  arise. 
The  particulars  of  his  story,  as  they  were  related  to 
us  by  his  companion,  combined  with  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  contained  something  peculiarly 
melancholy  and  romantic. 

His  name  was  W ,  and  his  father,  a  gentle- 
man in  opulent  circumstances,  is  still  resident  in 
Dublin,  where  he  was  originally  destined  for  the 
profession  of  medicine,  in  the  preparatory  studies 
for  which  he  had  made  considerable  advancement. 
It  happened  that  the  hospital  in  which  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  attending  clinical  lectures,  and  where 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  was  spent,  adjoin- 
ed a  private  establishment  for  the  cure  of  insane 
patients,  and  the  garden  of  the  one  was  separated 
from  the  grounds  of  the  other  by  a  wall  of  inconsid- 
erable height.  One  day,  whilst  lingering  in  the 
walks,  in  the  rear  of  the  hospital,  his  ear  was  struck 
with  the  plaintive  notes  of  a  voice  in  the  adjacent 
warden,  which  sang  with  peculiar  sweetness,  a 
melancholy  Irish  air :  curiosity  prompted  him  to 
see  who  the  minstrel  was,  and  clambering  into  an 
aperture  in  the  dividing  wall,  he  saw  immediately 
below  him  a  beautiful  girl,  who  sat  in  a  mournful 
abstraction  beneath  a  tree,  plucking  the  leaves  from 
a  rose-bud  as  she  sang  her  plaintive  ditty.  As  she 
raised  her  head  and  observed  the  stranger  before 
her,  she  smiled  and  beckoned  him  to  come  to  her ; 
after  a  moment's  hesitation  and  reflection  on  the 
consequences,  he  threw  himself  over  the  wall,  and 
seated  himself  beside  her.  Her  mind  seemed  in  a 
state  of  perfect  simplicity  ;  her  disorder  appeared 
to  have  given  her  all  the  playful  gentleness  of  child- 
hood, and,  as  she  fixed  hei  dark  expressive  eyes  on 
his,  she  would  smile  and  caress  him,  and  sing  over 
and  over  the  song  she  was  trilling  when  he  first 
beard  her.  Struck  with  the  novelty  of  such  a  situ- 
ation, and  the  beauty  of  the  innocent  and  helpless 

being  before  him,  W stayed    long   enough  to 

avoid  detection,  and  then  returned  by  the  same 
means  he  had  entered  the  garden,  but  not  till  she 
had  induced  him  to  promise  to  come  again  and  see 
her. 

The  following  day  he  returned  and  found  her  at 
the  same  spot,  where  she  said  she  had  been  singing 
for  a  long  time  before,  in  hopes  to  attract  his  atten- 


tion again.     He  now  calmly  endeavored  to  find  out  |  and  constitution  seemed   to  droop  with  exhaustion 

after  their  former  unhealthy  excitement,  till  at 
length,  after  a  tedious  recovery  from  a  series  of  re- 
lapses, her  faculties  were  perfectly  restored  ;  but 
every  trace  of  her  former  situation,  or  the  events 
which  had  occurred  during  her  illness  and  resi- 
dence in  Dublin,  had  vanished  like  a  dream  from 
her  memory,  nor  did  her  family  ever  venture  to  touch 
her  feelings  by  a  recurrence  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  W returned,  and  eagerly 

flew  to  embrace,  after  so  long  a  separation,  her  who 
had  never  passed  from  his  thoughts  and  his  remem- 
brance. Her  family  felt  for  him  the  warmest  grati- 
tude and  affection,  from  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  made  the  main  instrument  in  the  restora- 
tion of  their  daughter,  but  the  issue  of  this  interview 
they  awaited  with  the  most  painful  suspense.  She 
had  long  ceased  to  mention  his  name,  or  betray  any 
symptom  of  recollecting  him  :  he  seemed  to  have 
passed  from  her  remembrance  with  the  other  less 
important  items  of  her  situation,  and  this  moment 
was  now  to  prove  to  them  whether  any  circumstance 
could  make  the  stream  of  melancholy  roll  back  to 
this  distracted  period  of  her  intellect. 

From  the  shock  of  that  interview  W never 

recovered.  She  received  him  as  her  family  had 
anticipated  ;  she  saw  him  as  a  mere  uninteresting 
stranger;  she  met  him  with  calm  and  cold  polite-  - 
ness,  and  could  ill  conceal  her  astonishment  at  the 
agitation  and  despair  of  his  manner,  when  he  found 
too  truly,  that  he  was  no  longer  rtmembered  with 
the  fond  affection  he  had  anticipated.  He  could 
not  repress  his  anxiety  to  remind  her  of  their  late 
attachment,  but  she  only  heard  his  distant  hints  with 
astonishment  and  haughty  surprise.  He  now  found 
that  the  only  step  which  remained  for  him  was  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  second  impression  on  her  reno- 
vated heart;  but  he  failed.  There  was  still  some 
mysterious  influence  which  attached  their  minds, 
but  the  alliance  on  her  part  had  totally  changed  its 
former  tone,  and  when  she  did  permit  her  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon  him,  it  was  rather  with  aversion  than 
esteem  ;  and  her  family,  after  long  encouraging  his 
addresses,  at  length  persuaded  him  to  forego  his 
suit,  which  with  a  heavy  and  a  hopeless  heart  he 
assented  to,  and   bade  her  adieu  forever.   - 

But  the  die  of  his  fortune  was  cast;  he  could  no 
longer  walk  heedlessly  by  those  scenes  where  he 
had  once  spent  hours  of  happiness,  and  he  felt  thai, 
wander  where  he  might,  that  happiness  could  never 
return.  At  length,  to  crown  his  misery,  the  last 
ray  of  hope  was  shortly  after  shaded  by  the  marriage 
of  his  mistress.  W now  abandoned  every  pros- 
pect at  home,  and,  in  order  to  shake  off  that  melan- 
choly which  was  gathering  like  rust  around  his 
heart,  went  to  the  Continent ;  but  change  of  scene 
is  but  a  change  of  ill  to  those  who  must  bear  with 
them  the  cause  of  their  sorrow,  and  find  within 
"  that  aching  void  the  world  can  never  fill."  He 
hurried  in  vain  fro'  one  scene  of  excitement  to 
another ;  society  had  no  spell  to  soothe  his  memory, 
and  change  no  charms  to  lull  it. 

"  Still  slowly  pass'd  tlie  melancholy  day, 
And  still  die  Stranger  wist  not  where  to  Etray." 
At  length  he  joined  the  cause  of  the  struggling 
Greeks,  2nd  his  name  has  been  often  and  honorably 
mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Lord  Byron  at 
Missolonghi.  After  his  Lordship's  death  he  still 
remained  in  Greece,  but  his  constitution  was  too 
weak  to  permit  him  to  be  of  active  service  as  a  Pa- 
likari.  He  had,  therefore,  taken  a  post  in  the  gar- 
rison, which  held  possession  of  the  castle  and  town 
of  Navarino,  in  the  Morea,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
action  at  Sphacteria,  in  the  summer  of  1825. 

The  unskilful  management  of  a  native  surgeon 
during  his  confinement  in  the  fortress,  previous  to 


her  story,  or  the  cause  of  her  derangement,  but  h 
efforts  were  unavailing,  or  her  words  so  incoherent 
as  to  convey  no  connected  meaning. — She  was, 
however,  more  staid  and  melancholy  while  he  re- 
mained with  her,  and  smiled  and  sighed,  and  wept 
and  sang,  by  turns,  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  again 
bid  her  adieu.  With  the  exception  of  those  child- 
like wanderings,  she  betrayed  no  other  marks  of  in- 
sanity :  her  aberrations  were  merely  playful  and 
innocent;  she  was  often  sad  and  melancholy,  but 
oftener  lively  and  light-spirited. 

W felt  an  excitement  in  her  presence  which 

he  had  never  known  before  ;  she  appeared  to  him  a 
pure  child  of  Nature,  in  the  extreme  of  Nature's 
loveliness.  She  seemed  not  as  one  whom  reason 
had  deserted,  but  as  a  being  who  had  never  mingled 
with  the  world,  and  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  its  vice 
and  deformity  in  primeval  beauty  and  uncontamina- 
ted  innocence  and  affection. 

His  visits  were  now  anxiously  repeated  and  as 
eagerly  anticipated  by  his  interesting  companion,  to 
whom  he  found  himself  almost  involuntarily  attach- 
ed, the  more  so,  perhaps,  from  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  the  secrecy  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  of  the  whole  affair, 
so  that  no  ear  was  privy  to  his  visits,  and  no  eye 
had  marked  their  meetings.  At  length,  however, 
the  matter  began  to  effect  a  singular  change  in  the 
mind  of  the  lady,  which  became  every  day  more  and 
more  composed,  though  still  subject  to  wanderings 
and  abstraction  ;  but  the  new  passion,  which  was 
daily  taking  possession  of  her  mind,  seemed  to  be 
eradicating  the  cause,  or,  at  least,  counteracting  the 
effects  of  her  malady. 

This  alteration  was  soon  visible  to  the  inmates  of 
the  house,  and  the  progress  of  her  recovery  was  so 
rapid  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  for  some  latent  cause, 
and  to  watch  her  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
the  garden  ;  the  consequence  was,  that  at  their  next 
meeting  an  eye  was  on  them  which  reported  the 

circumstance  of  W 's  visit  to  the  superior  of  the 

establishment;  an  immediate  stop  was  then  put  to 
his  return,  and  the  lady's  walks  confined  to  another 
portion  of  the  grounds.  The  consequences  were 
soon  obvious;  her  regret  and  anxiety  served  to  re- 
call her  disorder  with  redoubled  vigor,  and  in  the 
paroxysms  of  her  delirium  she  eagerly  demanded  to 
be  again  admitted  to^ee  him. 

A  communication  Vas  now  made  to  her  parents, 
containing  a  detail  of  all  the  circumstances, — 
her  quick  recovery,  her  relapse,  and  the  apparent 
cause  of  both  ;  and,  after  some  conferences,  it  was 

resolved  that  W should  be  invited  to  renew  his 

visits,  and  the  affair  be  permitted  to  take  its  natural 
course.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  usual  ren- 
dezvous, where  she  met  him  with  the  most  impas- 
sioned eagerness,  affectionately  reproached  his  ab- 
sence, and  welcomed  him  with  fond  and  innocent 
caresses.  He  now  saw  her  as  frequently  as  before, 
and  a  second  time  her  recovery  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing, till  at  length  she  was  so  far  restored  that 
her  parents  resolved  on  removing  her  to  her  own 
home,  and  she  accordingly  bade  adieu  to  the  asylum. 
There  were  here  some  circumstances  which 
\V 's companion,  Mr. R .related  indistinct- 
ly, or  of  which  I  retain  but  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion ;  and  he  who  could  only  have  informed  me  of 
them  was  gone  to  his  long  home  before  I  heard  his 
singular  story.  It  appeared,  however,  that,  after 
some  farther  inlercouise,  he  was  obliged  to  be  ab- 
sent from  Ireland  for  some  time,  and  during  that 
interval,  the  progress  of  her  mind  to  perfect  collect- 
edness  continued  uninterrupted;  but  her  former 
memory  seemed  to  decay  with  her  disease,  and  she 
gradually  forgot  her  lover 


Long  protracted  illness  ensued,  and  her  spirits    its  surrender  to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  a  long  and  dan- 
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gerous  fever  from  the  malaria  of  Pylos,  combined 
with  scanty  diet  and  bad  attendance  from  his  Greek 
domestics,  united  with  his  brokeu  spirit  to  bring  on 
a  rapid  consumption. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Ur.  R , 

who  now  accompanied  him,  had  found  him  at  a  vil- 
lage in  the  district  of  Maina,  and  had  since  paid 
him  every  attention  in  his  power.  By  cautious  man- 
agement and  gentle  voyages  he  had  brought  him  to 
Hydra,  where  he  was  enabled  to  procure  him  a  pas- 
sage in  a  French  vessel,  from  whence  he  hoped  to 
find  a  British  ship  to  land  him  in  England,  where 
his  last  moments  might  be  watched  by  friendly  eyes, 
and  his  bones  rest  with  his  fathers.  The  particu- 
lars of  his  inhospitable  reception  here,  I  have  al- 
ready recounted  ;  but  we  at  last  saw  him  fixed  un- 
der the  care  of  an  old  French  officer  at  Smyrna, 
who  engaged  to  pay  him  every  requisite  attention, 
till  he  should  depart  for  Europe,  or  for  another 
world. 

The  following  day  we  called  to  see  W ,  but 

we  found  that  human  sympathy  would  soon  cease  to 
avail  him  ;  that  the  step  of  death  was  already  on  his 
threshold.  The  surgeon  of  one  of  the  ships  of  war 
had  been  to  see  him,  but  all  prospect  of  his  surviving 
had  fled.  The  fatigue  of  his  removal  from  the  ves- 
sel, his  exposure  to  the  sun  in  the  boat  while  land- 
ing, and  his  annoyance  at  the  inn,  seemed  to  have 
hurried  down  the  few  remaining  sands  of  his  glass: 
and  he  fell  himself  that  time  was  drawing  to  a  close 
with  him. 

He  was  perfectly  collected,  and,  as  fully  as  he 
could,  was  giving  his  last  directions  to  his  friend 
who  had  so  generously  attended  him  ;  he  spoke 
much  of  his  family,  and  gave  particular  messages 

to  each,  pointing  out  to  R the  various  liille 

trinkets  which  he  wished  to  send  them  as  dying 
memorials  of  himself;  a  ring,  which  he  still  wore 
on  his  finger,  which  bore  the  inscription,  "  To  the 
memory  of  my  dear  mother,"  he  desired  might  be 
buried  wilh  him,  together  with  a  locket  which  was 
suspended  from  his  neck,  and  contained  a  lock  of 
raven  hair :  hs  did  not  mention  whose. 

But  words  could  not  paint  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  nor  the  sad  sublimity  of  his  voice, 
when,  for  the  last  time,  he  feebly  grasped  the  hand 
of  his  affectionate  friend,  thanked  him  for  all  his 
former  kindness,  and  bade  him  his  last  mortal  fare- 
well;  he  shortly  after  sank  into  an  apparently 
painless  lethargy,  from  which  he  never  aroused 
himself. 

It  was  evening  before  he  died;  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  wave  the  branches  of  the  peach- 
trees  around  his  window,  through  which  the  sun- 
beams were  streaming  on  his  death-bed,  tinged 
with  the  golden  dyes  of  sunset.  It  was  a  remote 
corner  of  Symrna,  and  no  sound  disturbed  the  si- 
lent progress  of  death  ;  the  sun  went  down  at  length 
behind  the  hills  ;  the  clear  calm  voice  of  the  Muez- 
zen  from  his  tower,  came  from  the  distant  city,  and 
again  all  was  repose.     We   approached   the  bed  of 

W ,  but  his  soul  had  bidden  adieu  to  mortality  ; 

ho  had  expired  but  a  moment  before,  without  a  sigh 
and  without  a  struggle. 

The  following  day   the  remains  of  poor  W 

were  interred  in  the  English  burying-ground.  The 
few  travellers  at  the  moment  in  Smyrna  attended, 
and  the  Janissaries  of  the  Consul  preceded  the  cof- 
fin, which  was  borne  by  four  sailors,  and  covered 
wilh  an  English  ensign.  In  a  solitary  corner  of  the 
cemetary,  beside  a  group  of  cypresses,  his  grave 
was  dug  by  the  attendants  of  the  British  hospital ; 
and  his  last  remains  rested  by  those  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  climate  of  the 
Levant. 

Mr.  Arundel,  the  chaplain  to  the  factory,  read  the 
service  of  the  church  over  his  tomb  ;  and  perhaps  it 
never  was  pronounced  under  more  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, beneath  the  calm  bright  sky  of  Asia, 
on  an  eminence  which  looked  down  on  the  bustle 
of  the  city,  but  was  far  removed  from  its  din  and 
clamor,  and  disturbed  by  no  sound  save  the  sigh  of 
his  friend,  the  hum  of  the  glittering  insects  flutter- 
ing in  the  sunshine,  and  the  hollow  rattle  of  the 
clay  on  the  receptacle  of  the  wanderer's  dust. 


MORALITV. 


THE  BOY  THAT  TOLD  A  LIE  FOR  A  PEN.NY. 

As  I  was  riding  through  the  streets  of  New- 
Brunswick,  a  little  boy  stepped  up  to  my  carriage 
and  said, 

"  Sir,  did  you  not  leave  your  carriage  standing 
down  street'!" 

"  Yes,  I  stopped  before  Mr.  D 's  store. 

"  That's  the  place,  Sir." 

"  And  what  of  that  ?" 

"  Why  there  was  a  boy  went  to  your  wheel,  with 
a  pair  of  pincers,  and  was  about  to  take  out  your 
linch  pin." 

"  Ay  ?  and  what  was  he  going  to  do  with  the  linch 
pin?" 

"  He  was  going  to  sell  it  lo  the  blacksmith  ;  but 
I  drove  him  away,  so  that  he  did  not  take  it  out. 
Will  you  please  to  give  me  a  penny  for  driving  him 
away." 

"  Do  you  not  know,  my  boy,  that  it  is  very  wick- 
ed to  tell  lies  1" 

At  this  he  blushed,  saying,  "  I  have  not  told  a 
lie,"  and  immediately  turned  round  and  ran  off.  1 
knew  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  because  I  stop- 
ped only  half  a   minute  at  Mr.   D 's  store,  just 

long  enough  to  step  into  the  door  and  take  a  little 
bundle.  As  I  rode  along  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  awful  sin  of  telling  false  stories.  This  boy 
told  five  or  six  lies  in  less  than  two  minutes.  He 
did  not,  probably,  intend  to  tell  but  one  at  that  time, 
bnt  as  I  questioned  him,  he  told  others  to  make  the 
first  appear  true.  This  is  the  way  with  liars,  and 
when  children  begin  to  tell  wrong  stories  about  ve- 
ry little  things,  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  will 
ever  stop,  till  they  are  sent  down  to  hell  where  liars 
have  their  portion  forever,  in  the  lake  that  burneth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  [S.  S.  Journal. 
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From  the  N.  J.  Sabbath  School  Journal. 
NOT  GOOD  ENOUGH. 

"O,  I  am  not  good  enough,"  was  the  answer  of 
a  gay  and  thoughtless  young  lady,  to  a  friend  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  upon  being  asked  whether  she  was  a 
teacher  in  that  most  valuable  institution. 

"  Not  good  enough  ?  Do  you  realize  what  you 
say,  my  young  friend?  Has  the  great  God  reveal- 
ed that  most  important  of  all  secrets — the  depravi- 
ty of  your  own  soul,  and  that  you  are  not  good,  but 
unholy,  in  his  sight?  Has  the  Spirit  taught  you 
that  you  are  not  worthy  to  teach  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity  and  holiness,  to  the  lambs  of  the 
sheep-fold  ?  But  you  study  the  Scriptures  yourself, 
do  you  not?" 

"O  Yes!" 

"  Then  you  think  there  is  merit  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion, and  withholding  that  knowledge  from  the  dear 
children  of  our  churches,  do  you  ?" 

"  Oh  no  !  but  there  are  others  who  are  solicitous 
to  be  teachers ;  and  I  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
any  who  esteem  it  a  privilege." 

"  But  do  you  eat  daily  of  the  bounties  and  luxu- 
ries that  the  Lord  has  wrought  with  his  own  hand, 
and  will  not  so  much  as  "  feed  his  Lambs."  Not 
good  enough  to  teach  a  little  child  about  the  Sa- 
viour's life,  sufferings,  and  death,  and  yet  sit  and 
sing  those  most  solemn  words  of  self-dedication  to 
God:— 

"  Lord  ihou  wilt  hear  me  when  I  pray, 

i  am  for  ever  thine, 
I  fear  before  lliee  all  the  day, 
Nor  mould  I  dare  to  sin. 

"  And  even  this  very  morning,  at  the  family  altar, 
you  sang 

"  I  nigh  from  this  body  of  sin  to  be  free, 

VVhirh  hinders  my  joy  and  communion  wilh  thru  ; 

Whnt'er  thou  deniesl,  O  give  me  thy  grace, 

The  Spirit's  sure  witness  or  smiles  of  thy  face." 

"  O  my  dear  young  friend,  do  you  feel  that  un- 
worthiness,  and  make  use  of  those  most  solemn 
words?  or  are  they  vainly  used  upon  a  thoughtless 
tongue?" 

Upon  this  she  left  the  room,  giving  me  the  oppor- 


tunity to  meditate  and  dwell  more  intently  upon  the 
subject ;  whether  it  was  real  contrition  of  soul,  and 
a  true  sense  of  her  unworthiness,  or  whether  it  was 
a  mere  excuse,  to  satisfy  a  friendly  inquiry,  and  her 
own  conscience.  Now  I  reasoned  within  myself 
and  said,  if  there  be  feelings  of  contrition  and  real 
unworthiness  of  soul,  her  cry  would  at  once  be 
"  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  "  What- 
soever my  hands  find  to  do,  let  me  do'  it  with  my 
might,"  for  time  is  hastening  away — opportunity 
will  soon  be  passed  by — "  The  harvest  will  soon  be 
over,  and  O,  my  soul  will  not  be  saved."  But  in  a 
few  moments,  she  again  returned,  with  all  that 
youthful  life  and  vivacity  that  is  incident  lo  young 
people,  probably  supposing  that  she  had  given  an 
excuse  that  was  highly  satisfactory. 

"  Well,  said  I,  I  suppose  your  little  brothers  and 
sisters  attend  the  Sabbath  school." 

"  Yes!  but  they  don't  learn  much,  they  are  so 
wild." 

"  Then  you  can  call  them  around  you  once  a  day, 
at  least,  and  assist  them  in  committing  one  verse, 
which  would  enable  them  to  recite  on  the  Sabbath 
7  verses,  and  that  would  be  a  fine  lesson  for  chil- 
dren of  their  age." 

"  O  dear !  I  have  not  time  to  do  that.  Papa 
leaches  them  every  Sabbath  morning,  and  is  very 
punctual.     I  think  that  will  answer." 

Another  excuse,  thought  I ;  not  time  enough  ?  A  re 
not  parties,  ceremonious  calls,  evening  walks,  and 
hours  spent  at  the  toilet! — "O  Yes,  but  these  are 
indispensable,  for  if  I  live  in  the  world  I  must  con- 
form to  the  world."  "  Yes,  inconsiderate  young 
lady,  conform !  even  if  the  price  be  the  expense  o"f 
your  precious  immortal  soul."  "Not  good  enough," 
again  echoes,  but  "  by  their  fruits  ye  are  to  know 
them." 

Very  soon  she  satdown  with  her  sewing,  and  com- 
menced a  course  of  conversation  upon  the  irregu- 
larities and  unfaithfulness  of  Christians,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ;  passing  a  general  censure, 
and  that  upon  some  who  were  truly  evangelical. 
My  opinion  now  formed  its  crisis,  and  was  ready  to 
exclaim,  O  the  misery,  and  blindness,  and  wicked- 
ness of  self-excuse.  Leanness  shall  be  sent  into 
thy  soul,  if  thou  comest  not  up  to  the  help  of  the 
Lord  against  the  mighty.  A  Teacher. 


THE     NUSSERT. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
PERSEVERANCE. 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot  do  all  this  long  piece  of  work,this 
afternoon,  mother,"  said  Margaret,  quite  sorrowful- 
ly, "  it  is  so  late,  and  I  want  to  go  and  see  those 
little  girls  at  aunt  Mary's." 

"You  cannot  go  to  your  aunt  Mary's,  Margaret, 
till  your  work  is  finished.  You  do  not  know,  my 
child,  how  great  things  may  be  accomplished  by 
industry  and  perseverance.  Sit  still,  and  do  not  go 
running  about  from  one  thing  to  another,  as  you  do 
sometimes,  and  you  will  see  that  your  work  will  be 
done  in  time." 

"  Indeed,  it  is  quite  impossible,  mother,"  Margaret 
replied,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  that  were  just 
ready  to  flow;  but  her  mother  had  left  the  room. 
And  Margaret  feared  that  it  was  in  vain  she  had 
hoped  to  enjoy  the  expected  pleasure.  She  held  up 
the  hopeless  task  before  her,  "  all  this  seam  to  sew, 
and  then  so  many  yards  lo  hem,  I  cannot  get  it  done, 
it  is  impossible,"  she  again  repealed  as  she  let  it  fall 
in  despair. 

But  after  a  few  moments'  reflection  she  took  it  up, 
and  very  sadly  sat  down  to  work.  Margaret  worked 
on  steadily,  and  she  was  soon  surprised  to  find  that 
she  had  so  much  done ;  and  she  determined  to  sit 
still,  as  her  mother  had  said,  and  see  how  nearly 
she  could  finish  her  work. 

Soon  her  brother  Charles  came  in.  "  Make  haste, 
Margaret,"  said  he,  "  and  see  this  parade  in  the 
street,  it  is  very  fine  indeed."  Margaret  wished  to 
go  very  much  ;  but  she  looked  at  her  work,  and  repli- 
ed, that  she  was  very  busy,  and  he  must  excuse  her. 
Charles  laughed,  and  went  without  her.  Her  little 
sister  then  invited  her  to  come  and  play  with  her, 
and  dress  her  new  waxen  doll.     But  Margaret  did 
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not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  before  the  appointed 
time,  she  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  her  work  to  her 
mother  entirely  finished. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  my  dear  child,"  said  her  mo- 
ther, "  that  you  have  thus  conquered  the  natural 
indolence  and  restlessness  of  your  disposition.  I 
knew  you  could  do  what  I  asked  you  in  good  time, 
if  you  would  try.  I  wished  you  to  go  to  your  aunt 
Mary's,  as  the  lively  little  girls  you  will  see  there 
are  the  daughters  of  an  old  friend  of  mine.  And 
now  as  you  have  felt  the  satisfaction  of  exerting 
yourself  to  do  well,  I  hope  you  will  never  forget  this 
afternoon's  lesson.  The  Holy  Scriptures  teach  us 
not  only  to  be  '  fervent  in  spirit,'  but  also  '  diligent 
in  business.'  These  commands  are  solemnly  united: 
and  may  it  be  the  first  desire  of  my  daughter's  heart, 
now  in  her  early  days,  to  walk  in  the  way  which 
God  has  marked  out  for  them  that  love  him,  the 
way  of  his  commandments." 

HI5TOBT, 


AMERICAN    WOMEN. 

The  zeal  with  which  the  cause  of  Liberty  was 
embraced  by  the  women  of  America,  during  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  has  often  been  mentioned 
with  admiration  and  praise.  The  following  anec- 
dotes will  forcibly  illustrate  the  extent  and  strength 
of  this  patriotic  feeling  : 

To  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Charles 
Pinckney,  a  Btitish  officer  once  said — '  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  intrepid  firmness  of  the  la- 
dies of  your  country.  Had  your  men  but  half  their 
resolution,  we  might  give  up  the  contest.  America 
would  be  invincible.' 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hall  having  obtained  permission  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  mother  on  John's  Island,  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  when  an  officer  stepping 
forward,  in  the  most  authoritative  manner  demand- 
ed the  key  of  her  trunk.  '  What  do  you  expect  to 
find  there V  asked  the  lady.  'I  seek  for  treason,' 
was  the  reply.  '  You  may  save  yourself  the  trouble 
of  search,  then,'  said  Mrs.  Hall — 'You  may  find  a 
plenty  of  it  at  my  tongue's  end.' 

An  officer,  distinguished  by  his  inhumanity  and 
constant  oppression  of  the  unfortunate,  meeting 
Mrs.  Charles  Elliott  in  a  garden  adorned  with  a 
great  variety  of  flowers,  asked  the  name  of  the 
camomile,  which  appeared  to  flourish  with  pecu- 
liar luxuriance — 'The  Rebel  Flower,'  she  replied. 
'  Why  was  that  name  given  to  it?'  asked  the  officer. 
'  Because,'  rejoined  the  lady,  '  it  thrives  most  when 
most  trampled  upon.' 

So  much  were  the  ladies  attached  to  the  whig 
interest,  habituated  to  injuries,  and  so  resolute  in 
supporting  them,  that  they  would  jocosely  speak  of 
misfortunes,  though  at  the  moment  severely  suffer- 
ing under  their  pressure.  Mrs.  Sabina  Elliott,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  activity  of  an  officer,  who  had 
ordered  the  plundering  of  her  poultry  houses,  find- 
ing an  old  muscovy  drake,  which  had  escaped  the 
general  search,  still  straying  about  the  premises, 
had  him  caught,  and  mounting  a  servant  on  horse- 
back, ordered  him  to  follow  and  deliver  the  bird  to 
the  officer,  with  her  compliments,  as  she  concluded 
that  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  it  had  been  left  alto- 
gether by  accident. 

The  contrivances  adopted  by  the  ladies,  to  carry 
from  the  British  garrison  supplies  to  the  gallant  de- 
fenders of  their  country,  were  highly  creditable  to 
their  ingenuity,  and  of  infinite  utility  to  their  friends. 
The  cloth  of  many  a  military  coat,  concealed  with 
art,  and  not  unfrequently  made  an  appendage  to 
female  attire,  has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards,  expressly  stationed  to  prevent  smuggling, 
and  speedily  converted  into  regimental  shape,  worn 
triumphantly  in  battle.  Boots  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  relinquished  by  the  delicate  wear- 
er to  the  active  partisan.  I  have  seen  a  horseman's 
helmet  concealed  by  a  well  arranged  head  dress, 
and  epaulettes  delivered  from  the  folds  of  the  simple 
cap  of  a  matron.  Feathers  and  cockades  were 
much  in  demand,  and  so  cunningly  hid,  and  hand- 
somely presented,  that  he  could  have  been  no  true 
Knight,  who  did  not  feel  the  obligation  to  defend 
them  to  the  last  extremity. 


In  the  indulgence  of  wanton  asperities  towards 
the  patriotic  Fair,  the  aggressors  were  not  unfre- 
quently answered  with  a  keenness  of  repartee  that 
left  them  little  cause  for  triumph.  The  haughty 
Tarleton,  vaunting  his  feats  of  gallantry  to  the  great 
disparagement  of  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
Cavalry,  said  to  a  lady  at  Wilmington,  'I  have  a 
very  earnest  desire  to  see  your  far-famed  hero,  Colo- 
nel Washington.'  'Your  wish,  Colonel,  might  have 
been  fully  gratified,'  she  promptly  replied,  '  had  you 
ventured  to  look  behind  you  after  the  battle  of  the 
Cowpens.'  It  was  in  this  battle,  that  Washington 
had  wounded  Tarleton  in  the  hand,  which  gave  rise 
to  a  still  more  pointed  retort.  Conversing  with  Mrs. 
Wiley  Jones,  Colonel  Tarleton  observed, — '  You 
appear  to  think  very  highly  of  Colonel  Washington, 
and  yet  I  have  been  told,  that  he  is  so  ignonant  a 
fellow,  that  he  can  hardly  write  his  own  name.'  '  It 
may  be  the  case,'  she  readily  replied,  '  but  no  man 
better  than  yourself,  Colonel,  can  testify,  that  he 
knows  how  to  make  his  mark.' 


REVOLUTIONARY  ANECDOTE. 
The  following  fact  took  place  during  the  period 
when  Washington  and  the  half-starved,  half-clad 
troops,  were  in  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. — 
A  young  man,  not  quite  twenty,  from  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  was  on  guard  before  the 
General's  door,  marching  back  and  forth  in  the 
snow,  on  a  tremendous  cold  morning.  Washing- 
ton came  out  and  accosted  him,  '  My  friend,  how 
long  have  you  been  on  guard  here?'  'Nearly  two 
hours,  sir.'  '  Have  you  breakfasted  V  '  No,  sir.' — 
'  Give  me  your  gun,  and  go  breakfast  at  my  table.' 
He  did  so,  and  Washington  marched  the  rounds  till 
he  returned. 


REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
LITTLE  ROBERT'S   FIRST  DAY    AT  THE  SABBATH 
SCHOOL.— Published  by  the  Am.  Sab.  Sch.  Union— 1829. 

Little  Robert  and  his  mother  kept  a  turnpike 
gale,  somewhere  in  England,  we  suppose. — The 
book  does  not  tell,  however,  nor  does  it  tell  wheth- 
er the  story  is  a  true  story  or  not.  We  think,  chil- 
dren, that  truth  has  great  advantage  over  fiction, 
because  when  a  man  would  write  the  history  of  a 
little  boy,  for  instance,  with  whom  he  had  been  ve- 
ry well  acquainted,  it  would  all  seem  very  natural — 
just  as  if  it  was  true  ;  but  if  a  man  were  to  make 
up  a  boy  and  imagine  how  he  would  talk  and  act, 
and  then  write  it  all  down,  it  would  be  strange  if 
he  did  not  forget  to  day  how  his  boy  looked  and 
acted  yesterday,  and  so  every  body  would  know,  af- 
ter all,  that  he  was  not  a  real  boy.  Little  Robert 
and  his  mother  kept  a  turnpike  gate,  and  when  he 
was  about  10  years  old,  "  the  family  of  the  Rus- 
sells"  moved  into  the  neighborhood,  and  opened  a 
Sabbath  school,  and  after  a  while  Robert  obtained 
permission  from  his  parents  to  attend.  This  little 
book  is  an  account  of  his  first  day's  attendance.  In 
the  forenoon,  Mr.  Russell  the  superintendent,  read 
and  explained  the  parable  of  the  sower.  His  re- 
marks were  very  good.  We  hope  that  you  will  read 
this  part  of  the  book  twice.  Then  follows  an  ac- 
count of  the  behaviour  of  several  of  the  boys — in 
particular  "the  talkative  boy,"  "the  ignorant  boy" 
and  "  the  ungrateful  boy."  In  the  afternoon,  Mr. 
Russell  asked  the  children  about  the  sermon  they 
had  heard,  and  read  the  history  of  the  prodigal  son, 
and  told  them  how  applicable  it  was  to  themselves. 
Then,  after  turning  a  boy  out  of  school  for  bad  con- 
duct, and  making  some  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
occasion,  he  gave  a  parting  address  to  the  children. 

Now,  little  Robert  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  and 
we  will  try  to  learn  something  of  his  character. 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  whether  he  was  a 
Christian.  This  is  an  important  inquiry,  and  we 
must  confess  we  hardly  know  how  to  answer  it,  for 
the  author  has  not  made  it  very  plain,  what  he 
thought  about  it  himself.  Let  ns  examine.  On 
the  tenth  page  it  says  that  "  he  offered  up  his 
thanks  to  God  for  his  care  and  goodness,  and  be- 
sought him  to  make  his  life  a  blessing  to  himself 
and  his  parents,  and  to  bestow  his  favour  on  htm 


throughout  the  day,  especially  at  the  school."  This 
was  his  prayer  on  Sabbath  morning,  before  he  went 
to  school.  One  would  think  by  this  that  Robert 
was  a  Christian,  for  wicked  boys  would  not  pray 
thus.  Now  look  at  the  19th  page.  Robert,  after 
hearing  the  remarks  of  the  superintendent,  "  felt 
quite  in  a  new  world,  and  was  desirous  to  improve 
his  knowledge  by  all  he  saw  and  heard,"  page  25 
and  26 — "  he  prayed  that  God  would  pieserve  him 
from  encouraging  such  hateful  passions  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  that  he  might  possess  that  meekness 
and  gentleness  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus."  Sure- 
ly, this  looks  like  the  Christian  temper.  Now  turn 
along  to  page  27,  and  there  it  reads  "  Robert  had 
heard  but  little  of  religion  at  home.  The  only  Bi- 
ble they  possessed  was  a  very  old  one,  but  Robert 
had  read  this  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  as  ofteu 
as  he  could  ;  he  was  not  therefore,  ignorant  of  the 
truths  of  the  gospel,  but  they  had  not  yet  communi- 
cated with  divine  power  toAa'smind."  If  this  was 
the  case,  he  had  not  been  converted,  and  if  he  had 
not  been  converted,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  and  if 
he  was  not  a  Christian  there  was  no  goodness  in  the 
prayer  which  he  had  offered.  When  Robert  en- 
tered the  place  of  worship,  he  prayed  that  what  he 
might  hear  might  be  the  means  of  his  salvation. 
And  on  his  return,  after  school,  he  went  into  a  eopse 
and  prayed,  "  I  have  been  a  very  sinful  child,  O 
Lord,  for  my  heart  is  wicked.  O  Lord  grant  me 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  seek  forgiveness  through  thy 
well  beloved  Son."  After  this,  he  went  home  and 
related  to  his  mother  the  occurrences  of  the  day, 
by  which  she  was  much  affected.  Now,  children, 
does  the  author  mean  to  have  us  believe  that  Rob- 
ert was  a  Christian  or  not? — It  appears  to  us  that 
he  has  left  a  very  important  point  quite  unsettled. 
We  suppose  that  he  meant  to  hold  up  little  Robert 
as  a  pattern  fur  other  little  boys,  but,- you  know, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  a  person 
who  is  a  Christian  and  a  person  who  is  not.  You 
know  too  that  children  are  not  Christians  by  na- 
ture, and  when  God  takes  away  the  heart  of  stone 
and  gives  an  heart  of  flesh,  a  very  great  change 
takes  place.  Robert  must  have  been  a  very  good 
or  a  very  bad  boy.  He  prayed  in  the  morning, 
and  again  in  the  school,  and  again  in  the  church, 
and  again  in  the  copse,  and  yet  the  author  intimates 
that  he  was  not  a  Christian.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for?  We  suspect  that  little  Robert  was 
an  imaginary  boy,  and  that  our  author  was  not  so 
well  acquainted  with  him  as  he  ought  to  have  been. 
There  are  some  good  things  in  this  little  book,  but 
we  think  it  will  never  rank  among  the  first  of  Sab- 
bath school  books.  Children,  read  it  for  yourselves, 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  the  question,  "  what  do 
you  think  of  little  Robert?"  Reviewer. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATH  OF  GEORGE  A . 

George  A ,  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  school, 

Andover,  Mass.  died  during  the  last  year,  in  the 
J5th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  from  a  child  remark- 
ble  for  his  seriousness,  even  while  others  around 
him  were  very  gay  and  sportive.  He  was  natural- 
ly modest  and  retiring  in  his  disposition,  and  sel- 
dom communicated  his  feelings  to  others.  When 
asked  by  his  friends  why  he  always  appeared  so  se- 
rious— "  O,"  said  he,  "  I  have  much  to  think  of 
about  death — I  think  I  shall  not  live  long."  He 
was  always  obedient,  kind  and  affectionate  to  his 
superiors — seldom  mingled  with  other  boys  of  his 
age  in  their  plays  and  amusements — and  was  espe- 
cially careful  to  shun  all  those  boys  who  quarrel, 
call  each  other  hard  names,  swear,  and  lie.  He  al- 
ways chose  those  for  his  companions  who  were  kind 
and  affectionate. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  school 
while  quite  young,  and  continued  during  his  life  to 
be  strongly  attached  to  it.  As  a  Sabbath  school 
scholar  he  was  always  punctual  and  constant  in  hie 
attendance,  and  recited  his  lessons  very  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  teacher.  Sometimes  he  was 
so  unwell,  that  his  mother  thought  it  not  prudent 
for  him  to  attend  meeting  all  day,  and  go  to  the 
Sabbath  school  too,  which  was  usually  held  at  noon 
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of  the  Sabbath.  "Well,"  said  George  "  I  cannot 
stay  a  way  Irom  the  Sabbath  school.  I  will  therefore 
slay  at  home  this  morning,  so  that  I  may  be  able  to 
attend  the  Sabbath  school  at  noon." 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  death,  he  went 
from  home  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  public 
school.  While  absent  he  was  taken  quite  ill,  and 
returned  home  only  about  a  week  before  he  died. — 
When  he  saw  his  mother,  he  said  to  her,  "  You  see 
I  cannot  live  long,  mother — I  thought  I  should  not, 
as  soon  as  I  was  taken  sick,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
go  home  and  die,  if  this  was  the  time  when  I  must 
die,  in  Older  that  I  might  let  you  know  that  I  hope 
I  have  become  a  Christian.  I  hope,  my  dear  moth- 
er, I  obtained  a  new  heart  some  time  before  I  left 
home,  but  I  did  not  like  to  say  any  thing  about  it, 
lest  I  might  be  deceived.  But  I  am  glad  to  tell 
you  now,  1  hope  I  do  not  die  an  impenitent  sinner! — 
Before  1  hoped  in  Christ,  I  used  to  be  much  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  death — but  now  my  fear  of 
death  is  gone — at  thought  of  it  I  feel  calm  and  hap- 
py, and  when  it  is  God's  will,  I  am  ready  to  die. — 
Yes,  mother,  I  am  even  anxious  to  die.  O  why 
should  I  wish  to  live  any  longer  in  this  world — such 
a  world  of  sin  and  death?" 

He  often  requested  his  friends  to  read  to  him 
from  the  precious  Bible — he  wished  them  to  select 
those  passages  which  told  about  Jesus  Christ.  He 
was  delighted  more  especially  with  the  representa- 
tion given  of  Christ  in  the  10th  of  John,  where  he 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  giveth  his 
life  for  the  sheep.  He  has  left  to  all  who  best  knew 
him,  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  was  really  a  lamb 
of  Christ's  flock,  and  as  such  is  now  forever  at  rest 
in  the  bosom  of  his  love  — Sab.  Sch.  Treasury. 


NATUKAL     HISTORY. 


ATTACHMENT  OF  BIRDS.— A  correspondent  ofthc  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History  relates  [lie  following: — "There  were 
two  remarkably  fine  Ostriches,  male  and  female,  kept  in  the  Ro- 
tunda of  Jardin  du  Roi.  The  skylight  over  their  heads  having 
l>een  broken,  the  glaziers  proceeded  to  repair  it,  and,  in  die  course 
of  their  work,  let  fall  a  triangular  piece  of  glass.  Not  long  af- 
ter this,  the  female  ostrich  was  taken  ill,  and  died  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  great  agonv.  The  body  was  opened,  and  the  throat 
and  stomach  were  found  to  have  lieen  dreadfully  lacerated  hy  the 
sharp  coiners  of  the  glass  which  she  had  swallowed.  From 
the  moment  his  companion  was  taken  from  him,  ihe  male 
bird  had  DO  rest ;  he  appeared  to  be  incessantly  searching  for 
something,  and  daily  wasted  away.  He  was  moved  from  the 
spot,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  forget  his  grief,  he  was  allowed 
more  liberty,  but  nought  availed,  and  he  literally  pined  himself 
to  death.*'  The  same  contributor,  although  on  the  authority  of 
other  persons,  tells  a  tale,  which  many  of  our  readers  will,  prob- 
ably, think  is  not  to  be  loo  implicitly  received,  of  a  crane  being 
cured  of  its  grief  for  the  loss  of  its  male  by  die  placing  of  a  look- 
ing glass  in  the  aviary,  the  reflection  from  which  is  said  to  have 
deluded  the  bird  lo  ihe  recovery  of  its  health  and  spirits,  which 
were  rapidly  declining. 


EDITORIAL. 


COMBAT  WITH  A  BEAR. 

As  Mr. Daniel  Oaks  and  his  son  were  in  the  field 
at  work  a  few  days  ago,  in  Stamford,  Vt.  they  des- 
cried a  huge  bear ;  the  son  went  home  for  his  rifle, 
shot  the  animal  and  he  fell.  The  father  seized  a 
club,  and  ran  to  despatch  him  ;  but  Bruin  had  no 
idea  of  being  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  dog  ;  he 
sprang  nn,  raised  himself  on  his  hind  feet,  and  stood 
on  the  defensive.  And  here,  it  appears,  he  proved  I 
himself  an  excellent  boxer  ;  for  as  Mr.  Oaks  was 
aiming  a  tremendous  blow  at  his  head,  he  parried 
the  stroke,  and  with  his  dexter  paw  laid  his  antago- 
nist on  the  ground. — How  betting  stood  at  that  stage 
of  the  combat  we  have  not  heard.  But  no  sootier 
had  Mr.  Oaks  got  upon  his  feet  again,  than  Bruin 
tried  his  strength  at  a  back  hug ;  and  grappling  his 
antagonist,  began  to  squeeze  him  most  unmerciful- 
ly— when  the  son  havingin  the  mean  time  reloaded 
his  rifle,  placed  the  muzzle  in  such  a  position  as  not 
to  endanger  his  father,  and  sent  a  ball  through  the 
bear's  head.  Accounts  differ  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  animal.  Some  say  he  weighed  250,  some 
300,  others-IOC'  lbs.  Others  again  say  he  was  exceed- 
ingly lean,  and  would  have  weighed  four  hundred,, 
if  he  had  been  well  fatted. — Berkshire  American. 

Anecdote  of  Dogs. — All  dogs  can  swim,  although 
some  dislike  the  water,  and  lake  it  with  difficulty 
at  the  bidding  of  their  masters.  The  bull-dog 
would  appear  the  least  likely  to  combat  such  a 
heavy  sea  as  the  Newfoundland  dogs  often  do;  and 
yet  the  following  circumstance  is  well  authentica- 
ted ; — On  board  a  ship,  which  struck  upon  a  rock 
near  the  shore  during  a  gale,  were  three  dogs: — 
two  of  the  Newfoundland  variety,  and  an  English 
bull-dog,  rather  small  in  growth,  but  very  firmly 
built  and  strong.  It  was  important  to  have  a  rope 
carried  ashore;  and  as  no  boat  could  live  for  an 
instant  in  the  breakers  towards  the  land,  it  was 
thought  that  one  of  the  Newfoundland  dogs  might 
succeed  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  struggle  witlt  the 
waves  and  perished.  The  other  Newfoundland 
dog  upon  being  thrown  overboard,  shared  a  similar 
fate;  but  the  bull  dog,  though  not  habituated  to 
the  water,  swam  triumphantly  to  land,  and  thus 
saved  the  lives  of  the  persons  on  board.  Among 
them  was  his  master,  a  military  officer,  who  still  has 
t«Jio  dog  in  his  possession. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WHILE  I  STAY? 

A  person  resolves  to  do  any  particular  action, 
when  he  thinks  about  it  carefully,  concludes  it  is 
best  to  do  it,  and  says  in  his  heart  '  I  will  do  it.' 
That  conclusion  or  purpose  is  called  his  resolution, 
and  he  says  I  have  made  a  resolution  about  it.  Now 
it  is  probable  that  many  children,  when  they  read 
last  week  about  k'  carrying  nothing  out  of  the  world 
when  they  die,"  had  some  serious  thoughts  about 
it;  and  we  shall  be  nappy  to  learn,  either  in  this 
world  or  another,  that  they  have  also  formed  a  good 
resolution  about  it.  To  assist  them  in  doing  so, 
and  in  helping  them  to  fulfil  their  resolution  also, 
we  now  wish  to  inquire  about  it,  and  write  a  little 
more  about  going  out  of  the  world.  We  will  sup- 
pose that  a  child  read  our  remarks  last  week,  and 
then  thought  with  himself  after  this  manner. 

'Is  this  true?  Must  I  die,  and  go  out  of  the 
world,  and  never  come  back  ?  Is  it  true,  that  while 
my  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  my  soul  will  go  up  to 
the  throne  of  God  to  give  account  to  him,  and  be 
received  to  heaven  or  sent  to  hell  1  Is  it  true,  that 
if  I  should  gain  all  the  houses  and  lands  and  silver 
and  gold  in  the  world,  I  could  carry  none  of  it  away, 
but  must  go  as  poor  and  empty  as  the  beggar  child 
who  is  in  want  of  all  things?  Is  it  true,  that  I  must 
make  my  departure  very  soon,  and  may  be  called 
this  very  day  or  night?  If  all  this  is  true,  what 
shall  I  do?  What  is  right?  What  isprudent  and 
safe?  What  do  wise  and  good  men  advise  me? 
What  does  my  Creator  and  Judge  require? 

'  One  thing  I  resolve  to  do.  Since  1  must  go 
out  of  the  world,  I  will  be  always  ready  to  go.  I 
am  not  now  ready,  for  I  have  sinned  against  God  ; 
and  if  he  should  call  me  to  his  judgment-seat,  I 
cannot  be  accepted  and  saved.  But  I  will  arise  and 
go  to  him  now  ;  I  will  repent  of  my  sins  and  confess 
them,  and  for  Christ's  sake  beg  for  his  mercy.  1 
will  look  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  for  he  taketh  away 
the  sins  of  the  world.  I  will  go  to  the  blessed  Re- 
deemer, for  he  will  not  cast  out  any  that  come  to 
him,  and  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  utmost.  I  will 
also  pray  every  day,  while  I  am  spared,  that  God 
will  keep  me  from  every  evil  way,  and  lead  me  in 
the  way  everlasting.  1  will  watch  against  sin,  and 
fight  the  good  fight  of  faith— strive  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate,  and  remember  that  the  time  is  short. 

As  I  can  carry  nothing  away,  1  will  not  be  anxious 
for  those  things  that  perish  with  the  using.  O  here 
is  a  precious  direction  which  Christ  has  given  me, 
(John  vi  27,)  "  Labor  not  for  the  meal  that  per- 
ishelh,  but  lor  that  meat  which  endureth  unto  ever- 
lasting life."  And  another,  (Matt,  vi,  25,  32 — 34, 
"  Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat, 
or  what  ye  shall  drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 

ye  shall  put  on. Your   heavenly    leather 

knoweth  that  ye  hare  need  of  these  things.  But 
seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteous- 
ness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Take,  therefore,  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  for  the 
morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself." 
Yes,  I  will  not  be  a  worldling,  to  have  my  portion 
in  earthly  things  and  perish.  Others  may  get  rich- 
es, and  honors,  and  pleasures,  and  gay  clothing, 
and  "all  the  earth  calls  good  and  great."  I  will 
not  lay  up  treasures  which  the  thief  can  steal,  the 
moth  and  rust  corrupt,  and  the  fires  of  the  last  day 


consume.  I  will  seek  an  inheritance,  not  earthly 
and  fading;  not  one  that  I  can  carry  away;  not 
one  that  will  be  a  mill-stone  about  my  neck  in  the 
lake  of  fire  ;  but  one  which  is  "  reserved  in  heaven 
for  me"  against  I  come,  if  I  am  one  of  those  who 
love  Christ  and  long  for  his  appearing. 

'  I  will  try  to  do  good,  while  I  am  passing  thro' 
the  world.  This  is  the  example  of  Christ,  who 
"went  about  doing  good."  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles  of  our  Lord  seemed  to  live  for  no  other 
purpose,  than  to  toil  and  suffer  themselves,  and  be 
useful  to  their  fellow  men.  Some  people  seem  to 
have  no  wish  but  to  indulge  themselves  and  be  hap- 
py. Others  are  happy  only  when  they  are  doing 
good ;  and  I  am  sure  they  are  far  more  happy  than 
the  others.  I  will  cast  in  my  lot  with  them.  I 
will  serve  God  first,  and  then  serve  my  generation 
according  to  his  will.  I  will  every  day  ask,  what 
the  Lord  will  have  me  do,  and  what  way  I  can  take 
to  be  useful.  I  will  relieve  the  cares  and  sorrows  of 
my  beloved  parents,  and  try  to  make  my  brothers 
and  sisters  happy,  and  all  others  that  are  about  me 
in  the  house.  When  at  school  or  among  my  com- 
panions, I  will  be  obedient  to  my  teachers,  and  af- 
fectionate to  my  school-fellows  and  little  friends. 
If  I  can  feed  the  hungry,  or  clothe  the  ragged,  or 
nurse  the  sick,  or  comfort  those  who  are  in  any 
trouble,  I  will  cheerfully  do  it  and  account  it  a 
privilege  and  honor.  I  will  cultivate  my  mind 
and  form  habits  of  industry,  that  I  may  be  more 
and  more  useful  as  I  grow  up.  I  will  esteem  that 
day  as  wasled,  which  is  spent  in  idleness  or  vain 
amusement.  Let  me  live  to  be  useful,  and  I  shall 
be  happy.  Then  shall  I  be  ready  to  go,  whenev- 
er the  summons  shall  come.' 

Which  of  our  juvenile  readers  have  formed  res- 
olutions like  these,  when  reflecting  that  they  are 
going  out  of  the  world,  and  that  they  can  carry  noth- 
ing with  them? 


QUARRELING. 

AMELIA. 
Dear  Mother,  I  never  did  know  till  this  day, 

The  value  of  family  peace; 
So  very  unpleasant  my  visit  has  been, 

I  was  glad  to  obtain  a  release. 
My  cousins  have  quarrelled  the  whole  afternoon ; 

And  if  we  attempted  to  play, 
There  could  nothing  be  done,  because  each  tittle  girt 

Insisted  on  having  tier  way. 
If  to  walk  in  tbe  garden,  and  gather  some  flowers. 

One  sister  should  happen  lo  choose ; 
Or  to  play  with  ihe  dolls,  or  to  read  pretty  books, 

Another  was  sure  to  refuse. 
One  sullenly  pouted — while  others  engaged 

In  sharp  and  severe  altercation  ; 
While  another  retired  to  a  corner  alone, 

And  was  crying  for  very  vexation. 
Disgusted  and  wearied,  I  longed  to  come  home, 

Where  kindness  fills  every  breast, 
And  each  one  desires,  as  dieir  sweetest  delight, 

To  render  the  others  more  blest. 

MOTHER. 
I  often  have  told  you  no  creature  was  made 

To  live  for  itself  alt  alone  ; 
But  to  cordially  seek  others  comfort  and  peace. 

Was  the  way  lo  lie  finding  our  own. 
But  n  spirit  of  selfishness  always  destroyed 

The  pleasure  it  meant  lo  obtain, 
In  indulging  a  wish  so  contracted  and  base, 

Disappointment  was  all  we  should  gain. 
And  if  it  be  true  that  a  Heaven  on  earth 

Is  piety,  friendship  and  love, 
'Tis  impossible  sure  that  contention  and  strife 

Cau  lead  to  a  Heaven  above.  [Jl/r*.  Sprout. 


TO  MY  MOTHER. 

Sleep,  Mother,  sleep  !  in  slumber  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thee  rest. 
Unfell,  in  sleep,  Illy  load  of  sorrow, 
BreaUic  free  and  thoughtless  of  to-morrow  ; 
And  long  and  light  diy  slumbers  last, 
In  happy  dreaius  forget  the  past. 

Sleep,  Mother,  sleep  !  in  slumber  bleBt, 

It  joys  my  heart  lo  sec  thee  rest. 
Many's  ihe  night  she  waked  for  me, 
To  nurse  my  helpless  infancy  ! 
While  cradled  on  her  patient  arms, 
She  hush'jd  me  with  ihe  modier's  charms. 

Sleep,  Mother,  sleep  !  in  slumber  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thee  rest. 
.And  lie  it  mine,  to  see  thy  age, 
Willi  lender  care  lliy  grief  assuage : 
This  hope  is  left  to  poorest  poor, 
And  richest  child  can  do  no  more. 

Sleep,  Moiher,  sleep  !  in  slumber  blest, 

It  joys  my  heart  to  see  thec  rest.        [Mils  Edgtwortk. 
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HAK3ATITE, 


From  the  Buffalo  Patriot. 
"THE   WEDDING." 

Charles  Chesterfield  was  the  only  son  of  a  weal- 
thy merchant  of ,  and  no  pains  were  spared 

by  bis  indulgent  parents,  to  render  him  the  most 
accomplished  young  gentleman  in  the  village.  He 
was  sent  to  the  most  celebrated  schools,  which  the 
country  afforded — his  head  was  filled  with  Latin, 
and  his  heels  with  elastic  emotion — he  jabbered 
French,  and  quoted  Shakspeare — in  fine  he  was 
the  beau  of  his  native  village — he  moved  in  the  first 
circles — he  was  respected  by  his  gay  companions, 
among  whom  he  was  a  jolly  fellow — with  the  ladies 
he  was  the  pink  of  perfection — there  was  nobody 
in  the  world  like  Mr.  Charles  Chesterfield.  He 
was  first  in  every  social  circle — he  was  the  leader 
in  every  party  of  pleasure,  and  his  name  was  first 
upon  every  ball  card. — He  was  the  soul  of  "good 
society." 

"Rose,"  said  Ellen  Manly,  as  she  was  sitting  in 
the  piazza  one  fine  morning  in  July,  just  after  a 
season  of  hilarity,  "  dont  you  think  Charles  makes 
a  little  too  free  with  liquor?"  "What?"  replied 
Miss  Wilson,  with  some  warmth,  "  do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  Charles  Chesterfield  is  intemperate? 
— I  am  astonished  that  you  should  think  of  such  a 
thing — who  ever  saw  him  under  the  influence  of 
liquor? — It  is  true  he  is  sociable  and  friendly  ;  and 
always  takes  enough  in  company  to  enliven  the  so- 
cial feelings — but  he  is  certainly  a  moderate  drink- 
er." "  Intemperance,"  rejoined  Ellen,  "  is  variously 
defined.  For  my  part  I  think  it  dangerous  for  a 
young  man  to  sip  the  social  glass  at  all ;  and  a 
breath  tainted  with  a  moral,  intellectual,  and  phy- 
sical plague,  should  be  a  sufficient  warning  to  any 
young  lady,  who  feels  the  respect  due  to  her  sex, 
and  who  values  her  future  happiness,  to  shun  his 
society." — But  the  conversation  not  proving  very 
agreeable  to  Miss  Rose,  was  pursued  no  farther. 

Rose  Wilson  was  the  daughter  of  a  professional 
gentleman,  who  resided  in  the  same  village  with 
Mr.  Chesterfield,  and  the  two  families  had  lived  for 
years  upon  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and 
friendship. — Miss  Wilson  possessed  a  naturally 
amiable  disposition,  and  to  great  personal  charms, 
and  delicacy  of  features,  were  added  all  the  embel- 
lishments which  a  genteel  education  could  bestow. 
She  moved  in  the  first  circles,  and  always  shone  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  gay. 

As  I  have  introduced  Miss  Manly,  and  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  mention  her  name,  my  readers 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  her  character.  She 
wa9  the  daughter  of  respectable,  worthy,  and  pious 
parents,  who,  being  in  moderate  circumstances  with 
a  large  family,  had  not  the  means  of  supporting  her 
at  a  fashionable  school,  nor  of  bestowing  upon  her 
education  that  attention  which  they  desired ;  but 
they  early  imbued  her  mind  with  correct  moral  and 
religious  principles,  cultivated  a  taste  for  intellec- 
tual pursuits,  and  strove  to  give  her  a  disrelish  for 
those  fascinating  amusements  which  employ  so 
much  of  the  time,  and  occupy  so  much  of  the  at- 
tention of  most  young  people.  She  possessed  a 
clear  and  discriminating  mind,  was  an  acute  obser- 
ver, read  much,  but  reflected  more. — What  she 
lacked  in  opportunities  she  made  up  in  diligence 
and  application  ;  and  although  not  overstocked  with 
school  learning,  she  possessed  an  intelligent  and 
highly  cultivated  mind  ;  so  that  there  were  few  sub- 
jects upon  which  she  could  not  converse  with  per- 
fect ease  and  freedom.  As  most  of  her  time  was 
occupied  in  some  useful  employment,  her  habits 
were  retired,  and  she  mingled  very  little  with  the 


gay  circles  around  her.  Though  much  of  her 
time  was  spent  in  retirement,  she  was  never  lonely  ; 
she  never  felt  the  gloomy  despondency  which  em- 
bitters the  vacant  hours  of  the  lady  of  fashion,  whose 
only  source  of  amusement  is  found  abroad,  for  she 
had  a  rich  fund  of  enjoyment  within  herself,  and  I 
her  fertile  mind  could  feed  upon  its  own  rich  re- 
sources. She  was  modest  and  unobtrusive  in  her 
deportment,  and  her  manners  were  simple,  unaffec- 
ted, and  artless.  Her  heart  had  been  early  disci- 
plined by  the  force  of  truth,  and  her  feelings  chas- 
tened by  an  ardent  piety.  Her  whole  soul  glowed 
with  benevolent  affections.  She  was  not  what  the 
world  calls  beautiful ;  but  her  countenance  beamed 
with  intelligence,  and  she  combined  with  neatness 
of  person,  and  ease  and  elegance  of  manner,  the 
dignity  of  conscious  virtue.  In  her  lips  was  the 
"  law  of  kindness ;"  and  such  was  the  gentleness  of 
her  disposition,  that  an  atmosphere  of  purity  and 
tenderness  seemed  to  surround  her,  so  that  one 
would  forget,  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  society,  this 
world  of  sin  and  misery. 

It  may  be  thought  singular,  that  a  person  of  Ellen 
Manly's  taste  and  feelings  should  have  formed  and 
maintained  an  intimacy  with  one  so  light  and  gay 
as  Miss  Wilson  ;  but  Rose  possessed  a  disposition 
naturally  amiable;  and,  although  proud  of  her  ac- 
complishments, and  sometimes  fickle  and  capri- 
cious, yet  she  was  not  insensible  to  the  worth  of 
Miss  Manly.  They  had  grown  up  together — they 
had  associated  from  childhood — they  knew  each 
other's  hearts;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for 
Ellen,  who  had  never  known  an  unkind  feeling,  to 
form  an  attachment  ardent  and  lasting;  for  the 
kindly  wishes  and  good  feelings  of  her  heart  were 
extended  to  every  human  being ;  and  it  was  the  de- 
light of  her  soul  rather  to  cover  their  faults,  and 
find  excuses  for  their  errors,  than  to  deal  in  indis- 
criminate censure.  The  remark,  therefore,  respec- 
ting Charles,  was  dictated  rather  by  a  tender  solici- 
tude, in  the  confidence  of  friendship,  than  by  a  pre- 
disposition to  find  fault  with  his  character. 

Charles  was  my  college  friend.  Notwithstanding 
there  were  many  traits  in  his  character  which  I 
could  not  approve,  yet  I  fell  for  him  all  the  ardor 
of  a  youthful  friendship.  His  talents  were  of  the 
first  order ;  and  he  possessed  a  warmth  of  heart, 
and  a  noble  generosity  of  soul,  which  could  not 
fail  to  call  forth  general  admiration.  He  was  fond 
of  company  ;  and  his  habits,  while  in  college  were 
somewhat  irregular  The  card  table  occupied  many 
of  his  vacant  hours,  he  loved  the  social  glass,  and 
was  frequently  led  into  wbat  are  called  "juvenile 
indiscretions."  I  never  saw  him,  however,  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  as  to  render  him  an 
unacceptable  guest  at  any  fashionable  party. — It 
was  customary  to  enliven  the  social  board  with 
sparkling  liquid  ;  and  at  that  day  it  was  thought  no 
impropriety  for  every  one  to  take  as  much  of  the 
soul-inspiring  beverage  as  could  be  carried  in-  the 
brain  without  crowding  reason  out;  and  sometimes 
a  little  encroachmenl  upon  the  domicil  of  that 
haughty  monarch  was  deemed  no  dishonor.  I  of- 
ten checked  Charles  in  his  wildness,  and  admon- 
ished him  of  the  danger  of  meddling  with  such  a 
viper  as  ardent  spirits — told  him  I  had  resolved  to 
follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and  abstain 
wholly  from  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors.  But  he 
would  answer  me  with  a  sneer,  playfully  call  me  a 
"  deacon,"  and  laugh  at  the  idea  that  he  had  not 
strength  of  mind,  and  philosophy  sufficient,  to  gov- 
ern himself  in  the  temperate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
or  any  thing  else;  .id  often  has  he  referred  me  to 
Addison's  hypocondriac,  who  ate,  drank,  and  slept 
by  weight,  as  a  counterpart  to  my  theory  of  "total 
abstinence." 


Charles  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when  he 
led  to  the  altar  the  beautiful,  accomplished,  and 
lovely  Rose  Wilson.  Never  did  I  see  more  joyous 
hearts  than  on  that  occasion.  The  beauty  and 
fashion  of  the  whole  village  were  assembled.  Never 
were  prospects  brighter  than  shone  upon  this  happy 
couple  ;  and  never  did  hope  beat  higher  than  it  did 
in  the  bosom  of  the  beautiful  Rose,  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  her  young  heart,  had  cast  herself  upon 
the  man  whom  of  all  others  she  thought  most  worthy 
of  herself.  Every  heart,  (save  one,)  beat  high  with 
ecstacy ;  joy  sat  upon  each  countenance,  and  all 
seemed  to  partake  with  enthusiastic  delight  of  the 
festivities  of  the  occasion.  But  there  was  one  whose 
heart  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  gay  throng  :  Ellen 
Manly  sought  a  retired  corner,  and  a  deep  gloom 
sat  upon  her  countenance. — She  viewed  the  whole 
scene  with  melancholy  forebodings ;  and  Rose,  in 
the  midst  of  her  hilarity,  would  now  and  then  steal 
a  glance  of  hurried  anxiety  aud  suppressed  uneasi- 
ness towards  her  disconsolate  friend.  "  Miss  Man- 
ly," said  I,  as  I  seated  myself  by  her  side,  "  you  do 
not  seem  to  enjoy  the  festivities  of  the  occasion — 
may  I  ask  what  produces  the  deep  anxiety  depicted 
in  your  countenance?  This,  surely,  is  no  time  to 
be  sad."  "  Call,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  ten  years  hence, 
upon  Mr.  Charles  Chesterfield,  and  you  will  learn 
the  cause  of  my  uneasiness." 

I  did  not  then  understand  her  allusion,  but  the 
expression,  the  ..tanner,  and  the  tone  of  certainty 
and  of  deep  concern,  with  which  the  words  were 
uttered,  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind. 
I  left  my  native  village  soon  after,  and  sought  a 
residence  in  a  far  distant  country.  Time  rolled  on, 
— new  objects  of  attention  and  the  turmoil  of  busi- 
ness, soon  effaced  from  my  mind  the  impressions 
created  by  the  early  associations  of  my  life  ;  but  I 
never  could  forget  the  earnestness  with  which  this 
sentence  was  pronounced  ;  and  as  the  time  drew 
near,  I  grew  uneasy,  and  could  not  rest  till  I  had 
visited  the  home  of  my  youth,  and  again  saluted  the 
friends  of  my  childhood. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  a  cold  day 
in  January,  when  I  entered  the  village  of  Attle- 
borough,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  The  full 
moon  shone  with  unwonted  brightness  upon  the 
frost  polished  walls,  on  either  side,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  extended  sheets  of  sparkling  gems  ; 
as  I  advanced  in  a  well  known  street,  in  which, 
however,  I  could  discover  few  traces  of  any  thing  I 
had  ever  seen  before ;  so  rapid  is  the  change  of 
every  thing  visible  around  us. — Deep  and  melan- 
choly were  the  reflections  which  here  crowded  upon 
"my  mind. — I  had  been  absent  but  ten  years,  and  all 
this  change  wrought  in  objects  once  so  familiar — 
and  ten  years  more — alas! — how  soon  will  this  last 
great  change  come  over  me  !  At  last  the  elegant 
and  stately  mansion  of  the  Chesterfields  burst  upon 
my  view — I  alighted,  and  with  trembling  steps  ap- 
proached the  door  and  rung  the  bell.— A  strange  coun- 
tenance met  my  eye,  and  a  strange  voice  saluted  my 
ear — I  enquired  for  Mr.  Charles  Chesterfield — I  was 
directed  down  a  narrow  lane,  to  an  extremity  of  the 
village,  and  pointed  to  a  rude  hovel ,  as  the  residence 
of  Charles  Chesterfield. — My  heart  sunk  within  me. 
I  lingered  for  a  moment,  and  inquired  for  the  elder 
Chesterfield. — "  Ah,"  said  he,  coldly,  "  he  died 
seven  years  ago  ;  and  the  indiscretions  of  Charles 
preyed  so  severely  upon  the  spirits  of  his  poor  mo- 
ther, that  she  soon  followed  her  husband  to  the 
grave.  The  history  of  Charles,"  continued  he  "is 
short :  He  became  intemperate — frequented  rude 
company — neglected  his  business — spent  his  time 
and  money  at  the  gaming  table — got  deeply  involv- 
ed— his  fine  estate  went  under  the  hammei — and 
he  has  finally  become  a  confirmed  sot,  and  a  miser- 
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able  oul-casl  from  society. "  I  rode  reluctantly, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  down  the  lane,  and  ap- 
proached a  rude  hut,  with  its  broken  windows  filled 
with  rags,  while  the  piercing  wintry  blasts  cieaked 
wildly  through  the  crevices  on  every  side.  On  en- 
tering, I  beheld  an  interesting  female,  in  whose 
countenance,  pale  and  wan  with  grief,  1  could  yet 
discern  the  lovely  features  of  Rose  Wilson.  She 
sal  shivering  over  a  handful  of  embers,  employed 
with  some  light  needle  work,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  only  means  in  her  power  of  obtaining  a  subsist- 
ence for  herself  and  four  interesting  little  children, 
who  sat  half  famished  by  her  side.  I'afterwards 
learned  that  she  had  labored  long  to  maintain  their 
respectability  in  society  ;  that  alter  Charles  lost  his 
property  they  had  at  first  taken  a  respectable  house. 
Though  stung  to  the  heart  by  the  bitter  termination 
of  all  her  earthly  hopes,  the  feelings  of  wounded  pride 
as  well  as  the  more  exalted  motives  of  duly  to  her 
tender  offspring,  had  induced  her  to  labor  incessant- 
ly, and  often  through  the  whole  of  a  long  and  cheer- 
less night,  while  her  husband  was  not  only  spend- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  scanty  pittance,  but  often 
encroaching  upon  the  slender  earnings  of  his  wife's 
industry.  But  they  were  soon  driven  to  humbler 
lodgings;  and  from  a  situation  of  comfort,  to  one 
of  decency,  and  finally  to  the  wretched  abode  in 
which  I  found  them.  In  her  countenance  I  could 
distinctly  read  hopelessness,  mingled  with  the  calm 
resignation  of  religion  ;  for  the  bitterness  of  her 
trials  had  led  her  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the 
thoughtless  gaiety  of  her  early  life;  and  she  had 
given  up  her  heart  to  her  Saviour,  and  found  a  con- 
solation in  looking  beyond  this  false  and  fading 
world,  to  that  abode  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest;"  yet  she  was 
continually  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief,  and 
her  heart  was  wrung  with  sorrows  which  only  wo- 
man can  feel. — In  this  trying  hour,  the  gay  com- 
panions of  her  youth  forsook  her;  but  yet  she  had 
a  friend.  Ellen  Manly,  though  raised  to  the  first 
rank  of  respectability,  still  forsook  not  the  com- 
panion of  her  childhood — she  soothed  her  afflic- 
tions— wept  wilh  her  in  her  trials,  exhorted  her  to 
look  beyond  this  vale  of  tears  for  hope  and  comfort; 
aud  administered  with  a  bountiful  hand  to  her  ne- 
cessities; but  she  could  not  raise  her  from  this  de- 
graded condition  so  long  as  a  beastly  sot  was  her 
bosom  companion.  I  will  cast  a  veil  over  the  re- 
turn of  Charles  to  his  dwelling,  at  the  lonely  hour  of 
midnight — the  picture  would  be  too  dark — it  would 
make  my  head  dizzy — whoever  has  seen  Ihe  wreck 
of  all  that  is  great  and  noble  and  lovely  in  man, 
associating  in  himself  all  that  is  despicable  in  the 
human  character, — whoever  has  listened  to  the 
horrid  laugh  of  a  drunken  maniac,  and  heard  the 
bitter  curses  and  vile  obscenities  that  flow  frotn  his 
moulh,  will  be  able  to  form  a  faint  conception  of 
the  scene  that  followed.  Sinceritas. 
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sumeit;  and  thai  be  in  like  manner  would  pre- 
pare a  bullock  and  call  upon  Jehovah  ;  and  the  god 
that  should  answer  by  fire,  should  be  acknowledged 
as  God. 

And  Elijah  spoke  to  all  ihe  people,  "  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions?  If  ihe  Lord  be  God, 
follow  him  ;  but  if  Baal,  then  follow  him."  Dear 
young  reader,  how  often  have  you  been  thus  called 
upon  to  make  your  choice  ?  Why  do  you  longer 
delay  ?  Is  it  your  true  interest  to  serve  God,  or  to 
serve  sin,  and  salan?  Which  will  make  you  truly 
happy  ;  the  pleasures  of  sin,  or  the  joys  of  religion? 
Which  is  of  inosl  consequence;  time  or  eternity  ? 
your  soul  or  your  body?  earth  or  heaven?  If  you 
have  not  already  thought  of  those  things,  it  is  high 
lime  that  you  should  begin  to  think;  and  if  you 
have  thought  of  them,  you  cannot  butsee  what  your 
duty  is;  oh  1  why  then  do  you  hesitate? 

The  trial  proceeded — the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
wilh  loud  cries  and  cruel  rites,  called  upon  their 
idol  deity  from  morning  lill  night;  Elijah,  mean- 
while, ridiculed  them  for  their  folly,  saying,  "Cry 
aloud  ;  for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he  is  talking,  or  he 
is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey,  or  peradventure 
he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awakened."  Such  arc  the 
idols  of  the  heathen  !  To  all  iheir  entreaties,  there 
was  neither  voice,  nor  any  to  answer,  nor  any  lhat 
regarded. 

Elijah  next  prayed  to  the  Lord ;  and  how  remark- 
ably did  God  on  ihis  occasion  assert  his  honor  and 
confound  his  enemies.  Having  repaired  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  that  was  broken  down,  and  spread  the 
wood  and  the  sacrifice,  Elijah  directed  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  water  to  be  poured  over  the  whole,  P.nd  then 
at  the  time  of  offering  the  evening  sacrifice,  he 
drew  near,  and  said,  "  Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  of  Israel,  let  it  be  known  this  day  thai  thou  art 
God  in  Israel,  and  that  I  am  thy  servant,  and  that 
I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  word.  Hear 
me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know- 
that  thou  art  the  Lord  their  God,  and  that  thou  hast 
turned  their  hearts  back  again."  Then  the  fire  of 
the  Lord  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and 
the  wood,  and  the  siones,  and  the  dust,  and  licked 
up  the  water  that  was  in  the  trench.  The  people, 
confounded,  fell  on  their  faces,  and  exclaimed, 
"  The  Lord,  he  is  the  God !  the  Lord,  he  is  the 
God  1" 

Thus  did  Jehovah  magnify  his  great  and  holy 
name  !  He  is  a  God  ever  present ;  he  never  slum- 
bereth  nor  sleepeth  ;  he  hath  done  what  he  pleased 
in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  [Youth's  Friend. 


ELIJAH  AND  THE  PROPHETS  OF  BAAL. 

You  have  heard  that  in  the  days  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel,  who  was  very  wicked,  God  sent  a  famine  on 
the  land  of  Israel,  which  lasted  three  and  a  half 
years.  And  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  prophet 
Elijah  prayed  to  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  sent  a  great 
rain  on  the  earth. 

Just  before  this  event,  Elijah  and  Ahab  met,  and 
ihe  wicked  king  charged  the  righteous  prophet  wilh 
being  the  troublcr  of  the  nation.  This  is  no  new'or 
uncommon  thing:  a  like  charge,  and  equally  unjust, 
was  brought  against  our  Lord  and  his  apostles;  and 
his  people  to  the  present  day  are  often  looked  upon 
as  the  troublers  of  society.  But  those  who  break  the 
laws  of  God  trouble  a  nation,  not  those  who  defend 
them.  Elijah  having  chargeil  the  calamities  of  Is- 
rael on  the  wickedness  and  idolatry  of  the  king  and 
people,  offered  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  fair  trial ; 
ind  desired  thai  all  the  prophets  of  Baal,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  should  meet  him,  in  presence  of 
all  the  people.  He  desired  that  Baal's  prophets 
should  be  furnished  with  a  bullock  and  wood  ;  and 
••hit  having  prepared  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  wood 
without  fire,  they  should   call  upon  Baal  to  con- 
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From  the  S.  S.  Messenger. 
THE   MISERY  OF   DRUNKENNESS. 

One  morning  after  the  children  had  said  their 
lessons,  Mrs.  Brown  said  to  them,  "  I  am  going  to 
take  you  with  me  this  morning  lo  walk,  and  visit  a 
poor  person."  So  they  got  ready  and  set  off.  It 
was  a  long  walk,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a  large 
house,  which  they  knew  to  be  the  poor  house,  as  it 
is  called  ;  the  place  where  people  are  taken  care  of 
and  maintained  by  others,  when  they  are  loo  old, 
or  sick,  or  helpless,  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves. 
They  went  in,  and  were  taken  to  a  room,  where,  on 
a  miserable  looking  bed,  lay  a  man  looking  deadly 
pale  and   very  wretched. 

Mrs.  Brown  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  bed  and  began 
to  talk  to  him.  She  asked  him  about  his  health.  He 
had,  when  a  little  boy,  been  suffered  to  do  as  he 
pleased,  so  he  never  went  to  school  and  did  not 
know  how  to  read  ;  therefore  the  Bible  which  is 
such  a  comfort  in  sickness  and  on  a  dying  bed, 
was  nothing  to  him.  No  one  in  ihe  house,  he  said 
had  time  to  read  lo  him  ;  indeed  he  did  not  know 
lhat  they  even  had  a  Bible.  His  wife  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  him,  for  he  threatened  to  kill  her; 
and  her  children  were  starving,  and  he  had  brought 
himself  into  such  a  state  by  strong  drink,  that  now 
nothing  gave  him  any  comfort,  and  here  he  was  ly 
ing  a  poor  miserable  wretch,  left  to  die  alone.  For 
he  felt,  ho  said,  lhat  he  could  not  live  many  days 
But  he  had  no  care  fot  his  soul — he  was  stupid 


through  the  hardening  effect  of  intemperance,  and 
he  was  like  a  vessel  moving  slowly  and  fearfully  on 
to  the  edge  of  a  dark  gulf,  to  dash  in,  and  perish 
forever. 

Mrs.  Brown  talked  to  him  and  prayed  for  him. — 
On  coming  away,  she  said  to  ihe  children,  "  I 
brought  you  here  to  let  you  see  the  miserable  end 
of  a  drunkard.  It  is  for  this  that  your  father  and  I 
speak  so  often  of  temperance,  and  are  so  anxious  to 
lead  every  one  to  consider  the  subject.  It  is  to 
save  souls  from  death,  and  families  from  poverty  and 
shame  and  vice." 

As  they  were  going  along  by  a  small   low  house 
a  man  came  out  very  slowly.     His  face  and  hisp 
son  seemed  to  be  very  much  swollen,   and   his 
diy  and  stiff.     His  hands  shook,  and  he  toll' 
he  walked. 

"  That  poor  wretched  man,"  said  M 
"  was  once  very   respectable.      He  r 
thought  they  could  make  more  mon'  a 

tavern,  and  in  a  little  time  in  sellir  jr  to 

others,  ihey  learned  to   drink  it  —their 

children   grew  up  drunkards,  wicked  : 

the  woman  died  in  despa'  .villi  liquor 

all  their  property  is  gon'  sold  for  rum, 

and  he  now  just  keeps  '  by  earning  a 

few  sixpences  as  he  cai.  probably  die  in 

a  fit,  and  that  soon  ;  foi  intinues  to  drink 

in  a  beastly  manner. — N,  ■  for  him  ;  every 

one  is  disgusted  with  him. 

"  Has  any  one  talked  to  God  and  tried 

to  make  him  good?"  said  \ 

"  Oh  !  yes,  my  dear.     Man  e  so,  but  he 

is  very  hardened,  and  does  nc  v  to  have  a 

thought  beyond  getting  liquor  i  nake  him 

drunk." 

"Mother,  I  heard  some  chilo  her  day 

laughing  about  the  Temperance  L  d  said 

it  was  "  the  Cold  Water  Society.'  inink  they 

did  not  know  this  man  or  they  woulu  not  laugh." 

"  Do  you,  my  children,"  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "re- 
member never  to  laugh  at  sin,  nor  at  any  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  But  feel  yourselves  bound  to  help 
forward  every  good  work." 


THE     HU8SEET. 


WHO  IS  THE  FOOL? 

"Ah!  Thomas,  what  pleases  you  so  much  this 
morning?" 

"O!  it  was  to  see  Baldwin  kick  that  old  log,  be- 
cause he  tumbled  over  it  and  hurt  himself.  See, 
how  lame  he  goes!  He  has  made  himself  lame, 
trying  to  punish  an  old  log;  don't  you  think  he  is  a 
foolish  boy?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  think  so,  he  is  very  foolish  ;  but  per- 
haps not  more  than  his  playmate." 

"  Why,  uncle  P.  you  don't  think  I  am  so  big  a 
fool  as  to  kick  an  old  log  because  I  accidentally 
blundered  over  it  and  hurt  myself!" 

"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  saw  a  little  boy  about 
your  size  do  worse." 

"  He  might  have  done  worse,  but  not  have  been 
so  foolish." 

"  And  he  might  have  been  more  foolish." 

"  7,  perhaps,  did  worse  last  evening,  when  Bald- 
win hurt  me  at  play  ;  but  I  mastered  him,  and  hurt 
him  more  than  he  did  me,  for  he  says  his  arm  is 
lame  this  morning  ;  and  he  could  feel,  but  that  old 
log  could  not." 

"  Thomas,  can  you  tell  me  what  distinguishes  the 
character  of  the  savage  from  the  Christian  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge  in  the 
one,  and  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  forgiveness  in 
the  other." 

"And  do  you  think — " 

"  Ah  !  uncle  P.,  now  I  see  what  you  art  at,  and 
I  remember  well  enough  what  Solomon  Bays,  lhat 
'  anger  rests  in  the  bosom  of  fools,'  and  what  our 
Saviour  says  '  if  any  body  strikes  you  on  one  cheek 
turn  the  other.'  But  although  I  >ras  foolish  to  get 
angry,  I  did  not  hurt  myself  in  trying  to  hurt  an  un- 
feeling log!" 

"■  My  dear  boy,  if  you  have  not  hurt  your  body,, 
you  have  brought  a  stain  upon  your  conscience  that 
will  cause  you  many  an  hour's  keen  anguish  to  ctadU 
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cate,  and  which  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Christ 
can  wash  away.  You  have  done  that  which  the 
savage  would  disdain  to  do,— revenging  an  unin- 
tended injury.  You  have  broken  the  command  of 
your  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  what  have  you  gained  ? 
Did  Baldwin's  pain  alleviate  yours?  or  is  it  a  satis- 
faction that  you  have  caused  the  pain  and  suffering 
of  your  friend  1" 

"  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  done  wrong.  I  have 
been  very  wicked.  Forgive  me,  dear  uucle,  and  I 
will  ask  my  Saviour  to  forgive  me,  and  enable  me 
to  govern  my  temper.  And  if  I  ever  am  weak 
enough  to  let  it  rise  again,  I  would  rather  it  should 
be  wasted  on  a  senseless  object,  than  cause  suffer- 
ing to  any  creature  my  heavenly  Father  has  created 
for  enjoyment.  I  will  leave  it  for  him,  whose  right 
it  is  to  chastise,  and  strive  hereafter  to  profit  by 
your  kind  although  severe  reproof.  Pray  God  for 
me  that  he  may  enable  me  to  govern  my  wicked 
temper,  and  live  hereafter  the  life  of  a  Christian." 
[Children's  Magazine. 


LEARNING. 


THE  HOUR-GLASS. 

Little  Francis  was  a  very  talkative  boy.  He  nev- 
er saw  a  new  thing  without  asking  a  great  many 
questions.  His  mother  was  very  patient  and  very 
kind;  and  would  always  answer  his  questions,  when 
it  was  proper  to  do  so.  Sometimes  she  would  say, 
"You  are  not  old  enough  to  understand  that,  my 
son  ;  when  you  are  ten  years  old,  you  may  ask  me, 
and  I  will  tell  you."  When  his  mother  said  this, 
Francis  never  teased  any  more  ;  because  he  knew 
she  always  loved  to  answer  him,  when  he  asked 
proper  questions. 

The  first  time  Francis  saw  an  hour-glass,  he  was 
very  much  amused.  He  sat  and  watched  the  little 
stream  of  sand  run  through  ;  and  he  was  impatient 
because  it  would  not  run  faster. 

"  Let  me  shake  it,  mamma,"  said  he,  "  it  is  very 
lazy;  it  will  never  get  through  !" 

"  Oh,  yes  it  will,  my  son,"  said  his  mother.  "The 
sand  moves  by  little  and  little;  but  it  moves  all  the 
time.  When  you  look  at  the  hands  of  the  clock, 
you  think  they  go  very  slowly;  and  so  they  do — 
but  they  never  stop !  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
travel  round  their  twenty-four  hours  every  day. 
While  you  are  at  play,  the  sand  is  running  out  grain 
by  grain  ;  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  moving 
second  after  second  ;  and  when  night  comes,  the 
sand  in  the  hour-glass  has  run  through  twelve 
times — and  the  hands  of  the  clock  have  moved  all 
round  its  great  face.  This  is  because  they  keep  at 
work  every  minute;  and  cannot  stop  to  think  how 
much  they  have  to  do,  and  how  long  it  will  take 
them." 

In  the  afternoon,  his  mother  wished  Francis  to 
learn  a  little  hymn;  but  he  said,  "mother,  I  can 
never  learn  it ;  it  is  very  long — see,  there  are  six 
verses !" 

His  mother  said,  "  if  you  will  study  all  the  time, 
and  never  stop  to  aslc  me  how  long  it  will  take  to 
learn  it,  you  will  be  able  to  say  it  very  soon." 

Francis  followed  his  mother's  advice.  He  stu- 
died line  after  line,  very  busily,  and  every  fifteen 
minutes  he  said  a  verse  ;  and  in  one  hour  and  a 
half,  he  knew  it  all  perfectly.        [Juv.  Miscellany. 
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From  the  Youth's  Journal. 
DANGER  OF  BAD  COMPANY. 

Charles.  Edward — Excuse  my  calling  you  in.    I 
have  heard  more  of  Peter. 

Edward.  And  I  too,  more  than  I  had  wished  to 
hear. 

Ch.  You  refer,  I  suppose,  to  his  flight. 

Ed.  I  do;  but  what  do  you  know  of  the  citcum 
ces? 

Ch.  Not  much — only  they  say  he  was  likely  to  be 
found  an  accomplice  with  George.  His  master  was 
so  well  persuaded  of  it,  that  he  was  only  wailing  to 
obtain  more  disclosures  from  him,  and  to  secure 
himself,  when  he  gave  them  the  slip. 

Ed.  He  is  gone  then  1 


Ch.  Yes,  and  without  leaving  any  trace  behind  ; 
but  it  is  thought  he  has  got  on  board  some  vessel  for 
the  south,  and  will  go  to  the  pirates. 

Ed.  Poor  Peter !  He  must  have  been  driven  to 
desperation.  All  this  comes  of  bad  company  and 
Sabbath  breaking. 

Ch.  It  is  believed  that  George  Wise  has  put  Pe- 
ter up  to  this,  for  fear  of  being  brought  out  in  more 
of  his  villanies. 

Ed.  Very  likely.  Those  who  keep  bad  compa- 
ny have  to  bear  the  sins  of  others,  as  well  as  their 
own. 

Ch.  How  thankful  should  I  be  to  God,  who  has 
enabled  me  to  escape  the  snare.  I  am  persuaded 
now,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  George  to  lead  me 
into  their  plans.  I  recollect  that  Peter  and  he 
used  to  have  conversations  between  themselves; 
and  I  once  overheard  him  ask  Peter,  if  they  had  not 
best  to  let  me  go  snacks  with  them. 

Ed.  "  A  companion  of  fools,"  it  is  said,  "shall 
be  destroyed."  And  so  it  turns  out ;  but  for  the 
love  of  rambling  on  the  Sabbath,  and  such  com- 
panions as  George  Wise,  Peter  Jenkins  might  have 
done  as  well  as  the  best  of  us.  Now  he  is  likely 
to  be  all  that  is  bad — perhaps  even  a  pirate,  and 
be  hung  at  the  yard  arm. — Poor  Mrs.  Jenkins ! 
Ch.  Have  you  seen  her  ? 

Ed.  Yes,  she  has  been  at  our  house,  to  disclose 
her  troubles  to  my  master  ;  for  since  he  has  become 
pious,  every  one  considers  him  their  friend.  And 
a  sad  story  it  was. 

Ch.  I  should  expect  so. 

Ed.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  weep  to  hear 
her  tell  how  Peter  was  her  principal  hope — that 
she  brought  him  up  with  the  greatest  care,  and  was 
expecting  to  see  him  become  a  useful  man. 

Ch.  But  why  then  did  she  put  him  an  appren- 
tice to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Goodless,  and  suffer  him 
to  rove  with  such  companions  as  George? 

Ed.  Ah,  that  was  what  she  most  lamented  ;  but 
she  said  her  husband  ordered  the  affair  in  his  own 
way.  He  was  not  concerned,  she  said,  for  the 
things  of  another  world,  and  so  thought  of  nothing 
but  giving  Peter  a  good  business. 
Ch.  Oh,  foolish  Mr.  Jenkins  ! 
Ed.  True  enough.  But  most  people  don't  con- 
sider with  whom  they  put  their  children,  if  only 
the  business  is  good  ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
they  forget  all  their  good  instructions  at  home,  and 
become  thoughtless  and  wild.  I  do  believe,  if  my 
anxious  mother  had  not  prayed  hard  for  me  all  the 
time  my  master  was  neglectful  of  religion,  I  should 
have  been  ruined. 

Ch.  Unless  God  had  sent  some  on  -.  to  warn  you, 
as  he  did  you  to  me. 

Ed.  Well,  I  acknowledge,  that  some  who  live 
with  irreligious  masters  and  guardians,  are  saved 
from  the  way  of  transgression.  But  so  it  has  not 
been  with  George  and  Peter.  It  brought  tears  from 
my  eyes,  to  hear  Mrs.  Jenkins  relate  her  trials. 
She  says,  she  shall  die  of  sorrow  for  her  dear  Peter. 
Ch.  You  bring  to  my  mind  how  it  is  said  that 
king  David  mourned  over  his  wicked  son  Absalom. 
I  read  it  last  Sabbath  till  I  got  it  by  heart-  "  And 
the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the 
chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept :  and  as  he  went, 
thus  he  said,  O  my  son  Absalom  !  my  son,  my  son 
Absalom  I  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Ab- 
salom, my  son,  my  son  1" 

Ed.  It  is  an  affecting  passage  indeed.  I  never 
felt  it  so  before  now.  Very  likely  Mrs.  Jenkins 
will  have  her  heart  broken  of  grief;  and  then  Pe- 
ter will  have  destroyed  his  mother. 

Ch.  Don't  you  also  think  Mr.  Goodless  will  come 
in  for  some  portion  of  the  blame?  I  sometimes 
think  that  good  and  pious  masters,  like  yours, 
could  do  almost  what  they  please  with  their  appren- 
tices. 

Ed.  Not  with  all  of  them.  But  I  know  from  ex- 
perience, how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to  have  a 
master  who  encourages  me  in  all  good  things;  whilst 
I  also  see  how  that  most  young  men  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  masters,  in  their  profaneness  and  ne- 
glecting church.  I  wonder  that  all  parents  do  not 
hesitate  to  put  their  children  in  the  way  of  such 
temptation. 


Ch.  It  seems  then  that  Peter  is  gone  beyond  our 
influence.  We  may  never  have  more  opportunities 
to  do  him  good  ;  but  there  is  Tom,  who  had  the 
ramble  with  us,  when  I  was  caught  stealing  fruit  in 
the  old  man's  garden:  perhaps  something  may  be 
done  for  him. 

Ed.  A  good  thought.  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well 
doing.     I  hope  you  will  look  him  up  immediately. 

Ch.  If  God  permit  I  will,  and  warn  him  by  the 
examples  of  George  and  Peter. 

Ed.  So  do.     Farewell.  _____ 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


THE  WEASEL  AND  MOLE. 

These  are  mentioned  as  unclean  animals,  Lev. 
xi,  29,  30.  The  Weasel  is  the  smallest  of  a  nu- 
merous tribe,  and  is  an  active  and  handsome  little 
animal.  Exclusive  of  the  tail  it  is  not  seven  inches 
in  length,  and  its  height  is  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  inches.  The  colour  of  the  Weasel  is  a  pale 
reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  but  white  un- 
der the  throat  and  the  belly.  The  eyes  are  small 
and  black,  the  ears  short  and  roundish,  and  the  nose 
is  furnished  with  whiskers  like  those  of  a  cat.  It 
destroys  rats,  mice,  poultry,  pigeons,  &  rabbits  ;  and 
it  also  sucks  eggs,  by  making  a  small  hole  at  one 
end,  through  which  it  licks  out  the  yolk.  It  seizes 
its  prey  near  the  head,  but  seldom  eats  it  on  the  spot. 

The  Mole  is  found  to  live  wholly  under  the  earth. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  its  way  in  such  a  situa- 
tion it  is  supplied  with  a  very  large,  broad  fore-foot, 
of  great  strength,  while  the  hind-foot,  though  strong, 
is  much  more  like  that  of  other  quadrupeds.  In 
size  it  is  between  a  rat  and  a  mouse,  with  a  coat  of 
fine,  short,  glossy  black  hair ;  its  nose  is  long  and 
pointed,  its  eyes  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen,  so 
that  it  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  blind.  Instead 
of  ears,  it  has  only  boles.  Its  neck  is  short,  body 
thick  and  round,  small  short  tail,  legs  also  very 
short ;  as  it  rests  on  its  belly  the  feet  appear  grow- 
ing out  of  its  body.  By  the  strength,  breadth,  and 
shortness  of  the  fore-feet,  which  turn  outwards,  it 
throws  back  the  earth  with  ease,  and  digs  its  way 
with  great  force  and  quickness. 

Little  sight  is  necessary  for  a  creature  which  lives 
in  darkness;  had  the  eyes  been  larger  and  more 
prominent,  it  would  have  been  constantly  exposed 
to  injury  by  the  falling  earth  ;  but  that  inconveni- 
ence is  avoided  by  the  eye  being  very  small,  and 
closely  covered  with  hair.  Thus  mercifully  has  the 
all-wise  Creator,  fitted  the  meanest  of  his  creatures, 
for  the  place  they  were  to  fill. 

Isaiah  ii.  20,  the  prophet,  predicting  the  judg- 
ments of  God  against  Israel  for  their  pride  and  idol- 
atry, declares,  that  so  terrible  would  be  the  displays 
of  his  majesty  and  justice,  as  at  once  to  confound 
the  idolaters,  and  cover  them  with  dismay.  That 
their  alarm  should  be  so  great  that  they  should  cast 
their  idols  of  silver  and  gold  "  to  the  moles  and  to 
the  bats ;"  should  hide  them  in  some  deep  place, 
some  dismal  cavern,  where  these  creatures  dwell, 
and  should  themselves  flee  away  in  haste,  and  con- 
ceal themselves  for  their  lives,  "  in  the  clefts  of 
the  rocks,  and  in  the  tops  of  the  ragged  rocks,  for 
fear  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
when  he  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth."  Thus 
would  the  Most  High  God  pour  contempt  on  idols 
and  idol-worshippers.  The  idols,  however  costly 
and  splendid  they  may  have  been,  were  to  be  cast 
into  dark  caves  and  dreadful  places,  with  all  abom- 
inable things ;  and  those  who  worshipped  them,  ter- 
rified and  afraid,  would  find  how  totally  unable  they 
were  to  help  them  in  their  distress. 

There  are  other  idols  besides  those  which  wan- 
dering Israel  made  and  worshipped.  If  you  love 
any  thing  more  than  God,  it  is  an  idol;  riches, 
beauty,  fashion,  splendour,  whatever  you  think  nost 
of,  so  that  it  draws  away  your  heart  from  God,  that 
is  an  idol,  and  be  assured  that  the  day  is  fast  com- 
ing when  you  shall  find  one  and  all  of  these  to  be 
miserable  comforters.  AVhen  God  cometh  to  judge 
the  world,  if  these  are  your  trust,  you  shall  not  be 
able  to  stand ;  but  shall  be  willing  to  call  on  the 
rocks  and  the  mountains  to  cover  you,  and  hide  you 
from  the  wrath  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb. 
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ESI  TOBIAL, 


THE  HAPPINESS  OF  DOING  GOOD. 

Last  week,  we  considered  what  children  should 
resolve  m  do  in  this  world,  remembering  that  they 
are  soon  to  go  out  of  it  never  to  return.  We  con- 
cluded they  should  resolve  on  three  things:  to  be 
always  ready  to  go;  to  seek  a  portion  in  heaven 
and  not  in  worldly  riches  and  pleasures;  and  to  do 
good  in  the  world  while  they  stay.  On  this  last 
point  we  made  but  a  few  remarks  ;  and  as  it  is  very 
important,  we  take  it  up  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  among  men  ;  the 
one  class  live  but  to  enjoy  what  they  consider  good 
things;  the  other  live  to  do  good.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  all  those  who  spend  their  time  in  amuse- 
ments and  diversions  and  parade ;  all  those  who  in- 
dulge in  sensual  gratifications;  and  all  those  who 
are  greedy  of  money  or  houses  or  lands.  The 
latter  class  includes  the  pious  and  benevolent, 
whether  high  or  low,  whether  rich  or  poor.     Now, 


of  death?  Ah,  they  are  left  without  a  resource, 
when  the  dance  of  pleasure  is  done.  They  are  ot- 
ten  among  the  most  wretched  of  the  human  family, 
when  they  are  compelled  to  think,  and  when  con- 
science awakes  to  reprove  them.  Many  of  them 
have  confessed,  that  at  such  times  they  could  envy 
the  dog  his  happiness  who  sleptquietly  at  their  feet. 
No,  the  people  of  the  world  are  not  always  happy  ; 
they  have  some  fleeting  hours  of  pleasure,  but  the 
days  of  sorrow  and  darkness  are  many.  Cast  not 
in  your  lot  with  them,  lest  you  "  pierce  yourselves 
through  with  many  sorrows." 

But  the  pious  and  benevolent  are  happy.  They 
do  not  seek  their  own  happiness  first  of  all,  but 
rather  the  glory  of  God  and  the  best  interests  of 
men  ;  still  they  are  far  happier  than  any  of  the 
worldly-minded.  They  often  seem  unhappy,  and 
really  are  so;  for  they  have  many  causes  of  grief. 
In  common  with  others,  they  suffer  pain,  sickness, 
the  loss  of  friends,  and  the  various  afflictions  of 
which  the  world  is  full.  They,  too,  mourn  over 
their  sins,  and  "  sigh  and  cry  for  the  abominations 
which  are  done  "  around  them.     They  "  have  con- 


God's  "  law."  But  they  also  have  joys,  and  sup- 
ports, and  consolations,  "  with  which  a  stranger 
does  not  intermeddle." 


MISCELLANY. 


children,  as  you  pass  through  the  world,  you  jvill 

belong   to  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  ;  and  |  ijnua|  ^rrow  in  their  hearts"  for  their  fellow   sin- 
which  shall  it  be  ?     Yes,  every  one  of  you  already    ners  wi10  <]0  not  |ove  the  Redeemer,  and  "  rivers  of 
belongs  to  one  or  the  other  class ;  and  each  one  is    waters  run  down  their  eyes  because  men  keep  not' 
now  living  daily  to  feel  and  act  in  a  selfish  manner,    -■■■■•■■■■■■ 
or   to   make  others  happy.     But  if  you  have  made 
an  improper  choice,  and  joined  yourself  to  the  mul- 
titude of  the  thoughtless  and   the  selfish,  still  it  is 
not  too   late   to   return  and   be  numbered  with  the 
benevolent,  the  followers  of  him  who  "  went  about 
doing  good." 

Do  you  ask,  if  you  are  required  to  deny  yourself 
all  the  pleasures  of  life,  in  order  to  do  good  ?  If 
God  formed  you  to  be  wretched,  that  you  might 
make  others  happy  ?  We  reply,  by  no  means.  God 
created  you  for  enjoyment,  as  well  as  usefulness; 
he  keeps  you  alive,  that  you  may  be  a  blessing  a- 
mong  your  fellow  men,  and  happy  yourself.  He 
only  requires  that  you  be  happy  in  a  holy  and  inno- 
cent manner,  and  not  in  the  ways  of  folly  and  re- 
bellion. He  would  have  you  happy  in  the  favour 
and  service  of  your  Maker,  and  not  in  the  pleasures 
of  sin  ;  in  active  and  useful  duties,  and  not  in  "  the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  or  the  lust  of  the  eye,  or  the  pride  of 
life."  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should 
forget  his  own  life  and  soul,  while  he  endeavors  to 
diffuse"  happiness  around  him  ;  nor  is  it  true,  that 
the  pious  and  benevolent  man  is  a  gloomy  and 
wretched  being.  There  are  two  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  we  want  your  special  attention ;  for 
young  people  are  apt  to  form  very  strange  ideas 
about  it.  They  can  hardly  imagine,  that  "  the 
ways  of  wisdom  are  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
peace."  They  are  very  ready  to  believe  it  is 
well  with  them  that  rejoice  now,  and  scarcely  think 
it  is  possible  they  should  ever  mourn  and  weep. 

To  do  away  these  false  impressions,  we  must  tell 
you  some  serious  truths  about  the  gay  and  thought- 
less, the  selfish  and  the  worldly.  They  seem  to 
you,  as  they  flit  by  you  in  pursuit  ,f  pleasure  and 
gain,  to  be  very  happy.  But  you  cannot  read  their 
thoughts,  and  see  what  is  in  their  hearts.  But  the 
wise  man  tells  us.  "  In  the  midst  of  laughter,  the 
heart  is  sorrowful."  Their  pleasures  never  fill  them, 
but  they  are  constantly  hungry  and  thirsty  for  more 
and  more.  In  pursuing  and  grasping  at  their  plea- 
sures, they  interfere  with  each  other;  and  then  the 
tormenting  passions  of  jealousy,  envy,  malice,  an- 
ger and  revenge  fill  their  souls  with  anguish.  They 
are  also  often  disappointed.  They  cannot  get  the 
whole  world  ;  no  one  of  them  can  possess  all  the 
money  ;  each  of  the  whole  multitude  cannot  be  the 
Jirst  and  highest  in  honor ;  none  can  be  always 
drinking  the  cup  of  unmingled  pleasure.  No,  far 
from  it.  Gains  and  pleasures  promise  them  high 
gratification ;  but,  in  ten  thousand  cases,  they  elude 
their  eager  grasp,  and  leave  them  filled  with  disap- 
pointment and  distress.  In  company,  and  during 
the  active  scenes  of  the  day,  these  persons  appear 
full  of  gladness  and  joy.  But  how  is  it  in  the  hours 
of  their  solitude?  Is  their  sleep  quiet?  Are  they 
happy  in  retirement?     Is  the  holy  rest  of  the  Sab- 


Duplicity  Punished. — Last  harvest,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  on  the  Luss  side  of  Lochlomond,  who 
knew  that  the  lease  of  his  poorest  neighbor  would 
expire  on  the  following  Martinmas,  went  to  the 
landlord  and  stated  that  his  poor  neighbor  did  not 
intend  to  keep  his  farm,  and,  if  the  landlord  was 
disposed  to  let  it,  he  would  willingly  become  tacks- 
man. The  landlord,  who  imagined  that  he  could 
not  have  a  better  tenant,  immediately  set  about  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  let  the  applicant  his 
neighbor's  farm.  When  the  report  of  this  trans- 
action reached  the  poor  man,  he  went  to  the  land- 
lord and  inquired  if  it  was  true  he  had  let  the  farm 
over  his  head?  The  landlord  said  it  was  certain- 
ly true,  but  that  he  had  been  credibly  informed  the 
present  tenant  did  not  intend  to  keep  it.  "  Such 
a  thought,"  said  the  farmer,  "  never  entered  my 
head  ;  although  I  am  poor,  I  have  always  paid  my 
rent  cheerfully,  and  you  know  I  have  no  other  way 
to  provide  a  living  for  myself  and  family."  The 
landlord  told  him  to  be  comforted,  and  retired,  but 
soon  returned,  saying,  "  It  is  too  true,  I  have  let 
your  farm  to  your  wealthy  neighbor.  However,  I 
find  that,  though  he  has  taken  your  small  farm,  he 
has  not  taken  his  own,  which  is  far  more  valuable. 
I  will,  therefore,  let  you  his  farm,  and  under  such 
oircumstances  as  will  give  you  a  chance  to  exceed 
him  in  riches  as  you  excel  him  in  candour."  This 
pledge  was  honorably  redeemed  by  the  landlord  ; 
and  last  Martinmas  the  wealthy  farmer  actually  took 
possession  of  his  poor  neighbor's  little  farm  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  poor  farmer  entered  to  the 
extensive  premises  of  his  crest  fallen  rival,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  neighborhood  ;  thus  af- 
fording a  striking  example  that  honesty  brings  its 
own  reward,  and  duplicity  its  own  punishment. 

m  [Stirling  Journal. 

The  French  Soldier  saved  from  Suicide. — In  the 
last  report  of  the  Bible  Society  of  Nismes  in  France, 
we  find  an  affeclimg  anecdote  of  one  of  their  sub- 
scribers, who  was  formerly  attached  to  Bonaparte's 
army.  An  officer  of  the  Society,  struck  with  his 
modest  zeal  in  support  of  the  cause,  ventured  to 
ask  him  whether  his  attachment  to  the  Society  did 
not  proceed  from  a  knowledge  of  the  soul-enliven- 
ing contents  of  the  Bible.  "  It  is  so,"  said  he ;  "I 
will  inform  you  how  it  took  place."     And  added : 

"  Under  the  late  Emperor,  I  was  attached  to  the 
army  ;  and  being  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Eng- 
land, I  was  confined  in  one  of  the  prison-ships. 
There,  huddled  together  one  above  the  other,  and 
deprived  of  every  thing  that  could  tend  to  soften  the 
bath  grateful  to  their  feelings?  Can  they  bear  to  miseries  of  life,  I  abandoned  myself  to  dark  despair, 
be  alone,  and  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  think  '  and  resolved  to  make  away  with  myself.— In  this 


state  of  mind,  an  English  clergyman  visited  us, 
and  addressed  us  to  the  following  effect : — '  My 
heart  bleeds  for  your  losses  aud  piivations,  nor  is  it 
in  my  power  to  remedy  them  ;  but  I  can  offer  con- 
solation for  your  immortal  souls;  and  this  consola- 
tion is  contained  in  the  word  of  God.  Read  this 
book,  my  friends;  for  I  am  willing  to  present  every 
one  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  who  is  desirous  to 
possess  it.' — The  tone  of  kindness  with  which  he 
spoke,  and  the  candor  of  this  pious  man,  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  burst  into  tears.  I 
gratefully  accepted  a  Bible;  and  in  it  I  found  abun- 
dant consolation,  amidst  all  my  miseries  and  dis- 
tresses. From  that  moment  the  Bible  is  become  a 
book  precious  to  my  soul ;  out  of  it  I  have  gathered 
motives  for  resignation  and  courage  to  bear  up  in 
adversity ;  and  I  feel  happy  in  the  idea  that  it  may 
prove  to  others  what  it  has  been  to  me." 

— •—  [A".  Y.  Observer. 

Proper  Resentment. — A  young  genileman  of  New 
York,  returning  home  at  a  certain  lime, found  his  fa- 
ther with  a  gun  at  the  cellar  stairs,  aud  was  told 
that  the  family  dog  exhibited  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia. The  news  was  extremely  painful  to  the 
young  man,  for  his  attachment  to  the  dog  was  very 
strong.  Poor  Tray  was  soon  discovered  near  a  win- 
dow, and  a  rope  being  passed  around  his  neck, 
he  was  dragged  out  and  thrown  into  the  dock, 
where  it  was  supposed  he  would  of  course  perish. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  to  his  surprise,  the  young 
gentleman  noticed  his  old  friend  sitting  in  a  tailor's 
shop  at  some  distance,  in  good  health,  and  of  sane 
mind.  The  dog,  however,  did  not  recognize  the 
acquaintance,  nor  would  he  ever  take  the  least  no- 
tice of  any  one  of  the  family  ;  but  maintained,  at 
all  times,  an  indignant  reset  ve. 

Power  of  Gentleness. — Whoever  understands 
his  own  interests,  and  is  pleased  with  the  beautiful 
rather  than  the  deformed,  will.be  careful  to  cher- 
ish the  virtue  of  gentleness.  It  requires  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  convince  us, 
that  much  of  our  happiness  in  life  must  depend  up- 
on the  cultivation  of  this  virtue. — Gentleness  will 
assist  its  possessor  in  all  his  lawful  undertakings: 
it  will  often  him  successful  when  nothing  else  could; 
it  is  exceedingly  lovely  and  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance; it  wins  the  hearts  of  all;  it  is  even 
stronger  than  argument,  and  often  prevails  when 
that  would  be  powerless,  and  ineffectual ;  it  shows 
that  a  man  can  put  a  bridle  upon  his  passions; 
that  he  is  above  the  ignoble  vulgar,  whose  charac- 
teristic is  to  storm  and  rage  like  the  troubled  ocean, 
at  every  little  adversity  and  disappointment  that 
crosses  their  path ;  it  shows  that  he  can  soar  away 
in  the  bright  atmosphere  of  good  feeling,  and  live 
a  continual  sunshine,  when  all  around  him  are  like 
maniacs,  the  sport  of  their  own  passions. 


POPTEY. 


CRUELTY  TO  BRUTES. 
WILLIAM. 

Oh,  fie  on  you,  Harry,  I'm  sorry  to  see 

So  cruel  a  temper  appear ; 
What  has  the  poor  horse  done  to  merit  such  blows  1 

For  pity's  sake,  Harry,  forbear. 
HARRY. 
He  angered  me,  William,  all  over  the  fields, 

He  has  led  me  a  wearisome  chase ; 
Whene'er  I  came  near  him,  he'd  kick  up  his  heels, 

And  set  himself  off  for  a  race. 
But  now  1  have  caught  him  I'll  have  my  revenge, 

And  tAke  my  pay  out  of  his  hide ; 
I'll  teach  him  he  shall  not  be  streaking  away, 

When  I  tnke  a  notion  to  ride. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  were  all  given  to  us, 

For  our  comfort,  and  pleasure,  and  ease, 
And  if  they  won't  mind  us,  wc  have  a  good  right 

To  correct  them  as  much  as  we  please. 
WILLIAM. 
You're  mistaken,  my  brother — the  beasts  of  the  field 

Were  given  us  onlv  to  ute; 
We  have  leave  to  employ  them  whenever  we  will, 

And  restrain  Iliem — but  never  a&use. 
Injustice  and  cruelty,  passion  and  spite, 

The  (iod  of  all  mercy  abhore, 
And  he  surely  will  judgo  Uie  bold  rebel,  who  breaks 

His  kind  and  compassionate  laws. 
If  ever  you  punish  a  creature  again, 

Unless  there  is  absolute  need, 
Remember,  that  He  who  (ills  Heaven  and  earth 

That  moment  is  viewing  the  deed !      [Mrs.  Sprout. 
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HARKATIVE. 


THE  IRISH  WOMAN'S    STORY. 

Mrs.  Hall  gives,  in  tlic  following  tale,  a  good  example  of  the  na- 
tive force  and-eloquence  of  the  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 

The  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  invariably 
strong  and  metaphorical;  and  when  they  would 
describe  their  distress,  or  paint  their  happiness,  it 
becomes  highly  poetical.  I  will  illustrate  this  re- 
mark, by  the  story  of  Mary  Clavery,  in  her  own 
words,  as  she  told  it  to  some  very  tlear  friends  of 
mine,  who  reside  at  Ban  now  Parsonage,  and  who 
united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  kindly 
feelings  and  active  exertions  that  make  a'  clergy- 
man's family  "  the  blessings  of  the  -poor." 

One  tranquil  evening  in  autumn,  a  pale,  delicate 
young  woman  rested  her  hand  on  the  gate  that 
opened  to  the  green  sloping  lawn  that  fronted  the 
parsonage-house,  uncertain  whether  or  not  she  dar- 
ed raise  the  lat^h,  as  she  gazed  wistfully  on  the 
group  of  children  who  were  playing  on  the  green. 
Although  in  the  veriest  garb  of  misery,  she  had 
nothing  of  the  common  beggar  in  her  appearance  : 
and  the  two  little  ones  that  clung  to  her  tattered 
cloak  were  better  covered  than  their  mother.  She 
carried  on  her  back  a  sickly  looking  infant,  and  its 
weak  cries  arrested  the  attention  of  the  good  pastor's 
youngest  daughter,  who  bade  her  enter,  in  that 
kindly  tone  which  speaks  of  hope  and  comfort  to 
the  breaking  heart.  How  much  is  in  a  kindly 
voice  !  When  the  woman  had  partaken  of  food  and 
rest,  and  remained  a  few  days  at  the  parsonage,  she 
told   her  tale. 

"  May  God  reward  ye — for  ye  have  led  the  hun- 
gry, and  ye  have  clothed  the' naked,  and  ye  have 
spoken  of  hope  to  her  who  thought  of  it  no  more  ; 
and  ye  have  looked  like  heaven's  own  angels  to  one 
who  had  forgot  the  sight  of  smiles. — May  God's 
fresh  blessings  be  about  ye  ! — may  ye  never  want ! 
— but  a  poor  woman's  prayer  is  nothing  ;  only  I  am 
confident  the  Almighty  will  grant  ye  a  long  life, 
and  a  happy  death,  for  your  kindness  to  one  who 
was  lone  and  desolate,  in  a  cowld  world.  It  little 
matters  where  one  like  me  was  born,  only  I  came  of 
dacent,  honest  people,  and  it  could  not  be  said,  that 
any  one  belonging  to  me  or  mine,  ever  wronoed 
man  or  mortal ;  the  boys  were  brave  and  just — the 
girls  well  looking  and  virtuous:  seven  of  us  under 
one  roof,  but  there  was  full  and  plenty  of  every 
thing — more  especially  love,  which  sweetens  all. 
Well,  I  married  ;  and  I  may  say,  a  more  sober,  in- 
dustrious boy,  never  broke  the  world's  bread  nor 
my  Thomas — my  Thomas!  I  ask  your  pardon, 
ladies;  but  my  heart  swells  when  I  think  that  may 
be  he's  gone  to  the  God  who  gave  him  to  me  first 
for  a  blessing,  then  for  a  heart  thrial." 

The  poor  woman  wept,  and  the  father  of  the 
family  whom  she  was  addressing,  adopting  the  fi<r- 
urative  language  which  the  Irish  so  well  understand, 
observed — "The  gardener  prunes  the  vine  even  to 
bleeding,  and  suffers  the  bramble  to  grow  its  own 
way." 

"  That's  true— thank  ye,  Sir,  for  that  sweet  word 
of  comfort,"  she  replied,  smiling  faintly;  "  it's  hap- 
py to  think  of  God's  care — the  only  care  that's  over 
the  poor — though  it  seems  ungrateful  to  say  that  to 
those  who  are  so  extraordinary  kind  to  me.  Well, 
we  had  a  clane  cabin — a  milk  white  cow — a  trifle 
of  poultry — two  or  three  pigs, — indeed  every  comfort 
in  life  according  to  our  station,  and  thankful  we 
were  for  it.  Why  not?  time  passed  as  happy  as 
heart  could  w^jh,  and  one  babe  came,  and  another, 
hut  the  eldest  now,  was  the  third  then,  for  it  pleased 
God  to  take  the  two  first  in  the  feavcr ;  and  bad 
sure  enough,  was  the  trouble,  for  my  husband  took 


it,  and  there  he  lay,  off  and  on,  for  as  good  as  four 
months;  and  then  the  tint  got  behind  hand,  and  we 
were  forced  to  sell  the  cow :  one  would  think  the 
baste  had  knowledge,  for  when  she  was  going  off  to 
the  fair,  (and  by  the  same  token  it  was  my  brother- 
in-law's  sister's  son  that  drove  her,)  she  turned 
back  and  mowed — ay,  as  natural  as  a  child  that  was 
^quitting  the  mother.  Well,  we  never  could  rise  the 
price  of  a  cow  agin,  and  that  was  a  sore  loss  to  us, 
for  God  sent  two  young  ones  the  next  time,  and  be- 
twixt the  both  I  never  could  get  a  minute  to  do  the 
bit  o'  spinning  or  knitting  that  the  landlord's  wife 
expected  as  a  yearly  compliment.  (She  was  not 
born  a  lady,  and  they're  the  worst  to  the  poor.  Mush- 
room gentry  !  that  spring  up  and  by  land,  hand  over 
head,  from  the  rale  sort,  that  are  left,  in  the  long 
run,  without  cross. or  coin  to  bless  themselves  with 
— all  owing  to  their  generosity.)  Well,  to  make  up 
for  that,  I  was  forced  to  give  some  of  my  best  hens, 
as  duty  fowl  to  the  lady,  on  account  that  she  prais- 
ed their  handsome  toppings.  That  was't  all: — the 
pigs  got  the  measels,  and  we  might  have  sould  them 
to  advantage  :  but  my  husband  says,  says  he — '  Ma- 
ry, we  have  had  disease  and  death  in  our  own  house, 
and  don't  let  us  be  the  manes  of  selling  unwhole- 
some mate  on  no  account;  because  it  brings  ill 
health,  and  we  to  answer  for  it,  when  nothin'  will 
be  to  the  fore,  but  the  honest  deeds  and  the  roguish 
ones,  straight  against  each  other,  and  no  one  to 
judge  them  but  the  Almighty — the  One  who  knows 
the  rights  of  all;' — that  was  true  for  him.  Well, 
we  might  have  got  up  agin,  for  my  poor  Thomas 
worked  like  any  negre  to  the  full ;  but,  just  as  we 
had  sowed  our  little  field  of  wheat,  (it  was  almost  at 
the  corner  of  the  landlord's  park,  and  we  depended 
on  it  for  next  gale  day,)  nothing  wou'd  sarve  the 
landlord  but  he  must  take  it  out  of  our  hands,  with- 
out any  notice,  to  plant  trees  upon.  I  went  to  my 
lady,  and  to  soften  her  like,  took  what  was  left  of 
my  poor  fowl — the  cock  and  all — as  a  present;  she 
accepted  them  very  genteelly,  to  be  sure,  and  prom- 
ised we  should  have  another  field,  and  compensa- 
tion money.  Well,  we  wailed,  but  no  sign  of  it;  at 
last,  my  husband  made  bould  to  go  to  the  landlord 
himself,  and  tould  him  all  that  had  passed  between 
the  lady  and  me.  '  Don't  bother  me,  man,'  was 
the  answer  he  made;  '  compensation,  indeed  !  what 
compensation  am  I  to  have  for  being  out  of  my  rent 
so  long — -the  lime  ye  were  sick,  and  ye  without  a 
lase  1  and  1  am  certain  iny  wife  never  promised  any 
thing  of  the  sort  to  the  woman.'  'I  ask  ye'r  par- 
don, Sir,'  replied  Thomas,  civil  of  course  ;  '  but  she 
did,  for  my  Mary  tould  me.'  *  She  tould  ye  a  lie, 
then,1  said  the  landlord — and  my  husband  fired  up. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  '  if  ye  were  my  equal  ye  dar'n't  say 
the  likes  of  that  of  my  Mary — for  though  she's  not 
of  gentle  blood,  she's  no  liar!'  Then  the  landlord 
called  my  husband  an  impudent  blaguard,  and 
Thomas  made  answer,  that  he,  being  a  gentleman, 
might  call  him  what  he  pleased  ;  but  that  none 
should  say  that  of  his  wife  that  she  did  not  desarve: 
however,  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was,  that  we  got 
warning  to  quit  all  of  a  suddenl;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  as  the  neighbors  said,  true  for  them — 
that  Thomas  was  by  no  means  as  strong  a  man  as 
before  the  feaver,  and  the  steward  found  out  some 
stranger  who  offered  money  down  on  the  nail  for 
the  land,  when  we  had  it  in  prime  order.  Every 
one  cried  shame  on  the  landlord,  but  sure  there's 
no  justice  for  the  poor !  'twas  a  sorrowful  patting — 
for  some  how  a  body  gets  fond  of  the  bits  of  trees 
even  that  grow  under  their  own  eye — and  the 
troubles  came  at  once — and  all  we  could  get  to 
shelter  us  was  a  damp  hole  of  a  place.  My  husband 
got  plenty  of  work,  and  though  it  wasn't  in  natur 
not  to  lament  by-gone  comforts,  yet  sure  the  love 


was,  to  the  good,  firm — aye,  firmer  than  ever,  and 

no  blight  was  on  our  name,  nor  isn't  to  this  day, 

j  thank  God  for  it — for  nobody  breathing  can  say, — 

|  Thomas,  or  Mary  Clavery,  ye  owe  me  the  value  of 

a  thranten  " 

"  The  change  of  air,  and  the  fretting,  and  one 
i  thing  or  other,  made  me  very  weakly,  and  we  lost 
the  fellow  twin  to  this  one;  it  was  happy  for  the 
darlint — but  oh  !  it  was  heart  scalding  to  see  it 
peeking  and  peeking,  wasting  and  wasting,  and  to 
want  the  drop  of  wine,  or  the  morsel  of  male,  that 
might  keep  it  to  be  a  blessing  to  its  parents'  grey 
hairs;  it  was  then  just  after  my  child's  death,  that 
to  drive  the  sorrow  from  his  heart,  Thomas  took  a 
little  to  the  drop,  and  yel  he  wasn't  like  other  men, 
that  grow  cross  and  fractious;  he  was  always  gentle 
to  me  and  the  young  ones — but  in  the  end  it  ruined 
us,  as  it  does  all  who  hare  any  call  to  it — for  he  was 
as  fine  a  young  man,  though  I  say  it,  as  ye  could 
see  in  a  day's  walk — standing  six  feet  two  in  his 
stocking  vamps,  and  admired  for  his  beauty;  and  he 
went  to  the  next  town  to  sell  my  little  spinning,  that 
I  had  done  to  keep  the  dacent  stitch  on  the  childer; 
and,  as  was  fated  I  suppose,   who  should   be  there 

but  the  devil  in  the  shape  of  a  recruiting  sargent 

and  when  the  drink's  in,  the  wit's  cut — and  he  listed 
— listed  ! — And  the  parting — oh  !  but  I  thought  the 
life  wou'd  lave  me.  Sure  I  followed  him  to  the 
place  of  embarkment,  and  there  they  drtiv  me  from 
him — and  I  stood  on  the  sea  shore,  and  saw  him  on 
the  deck  of  that  black  ship,  his  arms  crossed  over 
his    breast   like  one  melancholy   mad  ;  and  it  was 

long  before  I  believed  he  was  really  gone — crone 

gone ;  and  that  there  was  no  voice  to  cheer  me — 
for  these  did  nothing  h'lt  cry  for  food.  It  was  wick- 
ed, but  I  wished  to  die,  for  my  heart  felt  breaking 
— the  little  left  me  was  soon  gone — I  was  amono- 
strangers — I  could  not  bear  to  go  to  my  own  people 
or  place,  because  I  was  more  like  a  shame,  and  my 
spirit  was  too  high  to  be  looked  down  on.  I  have 
travelled  from  parish  to  parish,  doing  a  bit  of  work 
of  any  kind  when  I  could  get  it,  and  trusting  to  good 
Christians  to  give  something  to  the  desolate  childer 
when  all  else  failed." 

"  You  have  never  heard  from  your  husband  I" 
"  Oh,  Sir,  he  sends  his  letters  to  Waterford  to  the 
care  of  one  I  know;  but  I  cannot  often  hear,  the 
distance  is  so  great." 

"  Did  he  not  forward  you  any  money  1" 
"  Three  pounds  ;  but  we  owed  thirty  shillings  of 
it,  betwixt  rent  for  the  last  hole  we  lived  in  and  two 
or  three  other  matters.  I  was  overjoyed  to  be  able 
to  send  the  money,  for  the  debts  laid  heavy  on  my 
heart ;  and  to  be  sure  the  childer  wanted  many  a 
little  thing,  and  the  remainder  sonn  went." 

The  "good  pastor  and  his  fire-side"  were  deeply 
interested  in  Mary  (Slavery's  simple  tale;  and  on 
farther  inquiry  its  truth  was  fully  established,  and  it 
was  found  that  her  husband  was  in  the  regiment 
then  at  Jamaica,  commanded  by  the  clergyman's 
brother,  a  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  The 
story  circulated  very  quickly  in  a  neighborhood 
where  every  little  circumstance  is  an  event,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  the  united  good  feeling  of  my  favorite 
Bannow,  be  it  known,  that  on  the  very  same  Sab- 
bath morning,  in  the  Protestant  church  and  Catho- 
lic chapel,  a  collection  was  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  distressed  family,  and  another  week  saw  Mary 
and  her  children  in  quiet  possession  of  a  small  two- 
roomed  cabin  ;  the  parish  minister  and  priest  con- 
versing at  the  door,  as  to  the  best  method  of  procur- 
ing the  industrious  woman  continued  employment  • 
and  Hetta,  Marianne,  and  Ellen,  (the  clergyman's 
daughters)  busily  engaged  in  arranging  new  Hog- 
gings and  plates,  and  all  manner  of  cottage  furni- 
ture to  their  own  sweet  taste ;  then  farmer  Corish 
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gave  Mrs.  Clarery  a  sack  of  potatoes — Master  Ben 
engaged  to  "teach"  the  children  lor  nothing — Mrs. 
Cassidy  sent,  aa  her  offering,  a  fine  fat  little  pig — 
Mrs.  Garish  presented  a  motherly  well-educated 
goose,  capable  of  bringing  up  a  numerous  family 
respectably.  Good  Mr.  Billy,  as  considerate  and 
worthy  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  lived,  sent  her  a  set- 
ting Inn  and  seven  eggs;  in  short,  the  little  cottage 
and  garden  were  slocked  so  quickly,  and  yet  so  well, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  so  grateful,  that  she  could 
hardly  believe  the  reality  of  what  had  occurred. 
Her  kind  friends  at  the  Parsonage,  however,  saw 
that  something  more  was  wanting  to  make  their 
protege  perfectly  happy.  What  that  was  need  I 
tell! — my  lady  readers  have  surely  guessed  it  al- 
ready, and  even  the  gentlemen  have  found  it  out. 
The  clergyman,  without  acquainting  Mrs.  Clavery, 
had  written  to  his  brolhpr,  mentioning  all  the  par- 
ticulars, and  begging  Thomas's  discharge;  the  last 
post  had  brought  him  a  letter,  saying  that  his  re- 
quest was  granted. 

Need   I  pursue  my  story  farther  ? 


RELICION. 


From  tlie  Youtli's  Friend. 
GOOD  THINGS.— A  Dialogue. 

Child. — Now,  dear  mother,  will  you  talk  to  me 
again  about  good  things  ? 

Mother. — What  do  you  mean  by  good  things? 

C. — You  talked  to  me  the  other  day  about  God 
and  heaven,  and  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Bible. 

31. — These  are  indeed  good  things,  my  dear 
child,  and  I  am  very  williug  to  talk  with  you  about 
them  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  talk- 
ing about  good  things  and  loving  them;  talking 
about  them  will  not  do  us  much  good  unless  we  also 
love  them. 

C — Indeed,  mother,  I  do  love  them,  I  always 
love  what  is  good — I  love  God  because  he  is  good, 
and  I  love  to  read  in  the  Bible. 

SI. — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  say  so — but  if 
you  do  indeed  love  God  you  will  try  to  please  him, 
and  will  do  what  he  commands  you  ;  if  you  love 
what  is  good,  you  will  try  to  be  good. 

C. — Indeed  I  do,  dear  mother,  and  I  will. 

SI. — Stop  a  little,  let  us  consider — do  you  never 
feel  inclined  to  be  naughty  when  you  ought  to  be 
good  ;  tell  me,  do  you  never  feel  disposed  to  be  idle 
when  yon  ought  to  work  ;  and  to  neglect  your  les- 
sons when  you  ought  to  learn  them  ;  and  to  be 
peevish  and  fretful  and  passionate  ;  tell  me,  are  you 
always  trying  to  be  good  ? 

C. — Almost  always,  mother. 

SI. — But  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  you  always  lov- 
ed that  which  is  good,  you  would  always  be  good 
— tell  me,  what  do  you  think  about  this  ? 

C. — I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  mother;  but  if  I 
try  ever  so  much,  I  cannot  always  be  good — I  know 
I  am  naughty  sometimes. 

SI. — Are  you  happy  when  you  are  naughty  ? 

C — No,  indeed,  never. 

SI. — I  thought  so — wicked  people  are  never  hap- 
py, only  good  people  are  happy — what  makes  the 
difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  man  ? 

C. — A  good  man  loves  God,  and  does  as  God 
bids  him,  and  tries  to  please  God. 

SI. — And  a  wicked  man  does  not  love  God — he 
does  not  do  what  God  bids  him,  and  only  tries  to 
please  himself — and  yet  you  see  he  is  not  happy — 
now,  think  a  little;  when  you  do  wrong  whom  are 
you  trying  to  please  ;  God  or  yourself? 

C. — Why,  not  God,  certainly. 

St. — If  then  you  are  trying  to  please  yourself  by 
doing  wrong,  it  seems  to  me  you  cannot  always  love 
what  is  good — what  do  you  think  about  it? 

C — Perhaps,  mother,  you  may  be  right. 

St. — It  appears  to  me,  that  if  I  really  and  truly 
love  what  is  good,  I  shall  follow  after  that  which  is 
good  and  not  after  evil  :  if  I  please  myself  by  doing 
evil,  does  it  not  appear  as  if  I  loved  evil  rather  than 
good? 

C. — Then,  mother,  do  you  think  I  am  wicked? 

SI. — Your  heart  is  the  same  as  all  hearts  are  by 
nature,  that   is,  inclined  to  do  wrong ;  and  if  you 


were  left  to  yourself  to  take  your  own  way  and  only 
do  what  pleased  you,  you  would  be  nu  belter  than 
many,  many  other  people,  who  live  in  this  world 
without  ever  caring  about  God  or  good  things;  and 
such  people  are  as  foolish  as  they  are  wicked  ;  for 
as  nobody  is  happy  who  is  not  good,  they  are  the 
wisest  people  as  well  as  the  best,  who  always  try  to 
please  God  instead  of  themselves — besides,  they  who 
love  God  and  iry  lo  please  him,  please  God  and 
themselves  too  ;  whereas  they  who  only  try  to  please 
themselves,  please  nobody,  for  they  are  not  happy 
after  all — come  and  read  this  sentence  out  of  the 
Bible:  "  There   is    no   peace,    saith  my   God, 

TO    THE    WICKED."    Is.   lvii.  21. 

C. — Then,  mother,  I  shall  never  be  happy  till  I 
am  good — what  shall  I  do,  mother,  to  be  good  al- 
ways, and  lo  please  God  ? 

SI. — I  perceive  my  traveller  is  yet  in  the  dark. 

C. — What  do  you  mean,  mother  ? 

31. — Have  you  forgot  allour  conversation  the  oth- 
er day  ? 

C. — I  remember  now,  mother,  you  said,  I  am 
travelling  through  this  world. 

SI. — And  what  did  I  say  is  given  to  you  to  direct 
you  on  your  way  ? 

C—  The  Bible. 

SI. — Yes,  my  dear  child,  it  is  the  Bible  that  di- 
rects us  on  our  way  to  heaven,  or  in  other  words  it 
is  to  the  Bible  we  must  go  in  order  lo  know  how  to 
become  good  and  to  please  God  ;  but  bear  this  in 
mind,  we  want  not  only  leaching  but  also  help — 
you  said  to  me,  "  If  I  try  ever  so  much,  mother,  I 
cannot  be  always  good" — it  is  right  for  you  to  try 
to  be  goud,  and  to  try  always,  and  to  try  with  all 
your  heart,  but  we  must  pray  to  God  to  help  us,  as 
well  as  use  our  own  efforts :  it  is  he  and  he  only 
who  can  incline  our  hearts  lo  love  what  is  good,  and 
enable  us  to  follow  after  it;  therefore  if  you  wish  to 
be  wise  and  good  and  happy,  you  must  pray  to  God 
for  his  Holy  Spirit. 

C. — I  remember,  mother,  you  said  Jesus  Christ 
teaches  us  by  his  Word  arid  by  his  Spirit. 

31. — Yes,  the  Word,  or  the  Bible,  in  which  the 
word  of  God  is  written  down,  is  given  us  as  a 
"  light  to  our  feet  " — and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  that 
great  and  good  friend  who  holds  ihe  light  out  be- 
fore us  and  guides  us,  and  upholds  us,  and  keeps 
us  in  the  way. 

C. — How  does  he  hold  out  this  light,  mother  ? 

SI. — I  will  try  to  explain  to  you  what  I  mean,  my 
dear  child.  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  good  people 
are  called  the  children  of  light — and  wicked  people 
children  of  darkness — they  who  keep  God's  com- 
mands are  said  to  walk  in  the  light — and  they  who 
break  God's  commands  are  said  to  walk  in  the  dark- 
ness— and  wicked  works  are  called  works  of  dark- 
ness— and  a  man  who  takes  God's  name  in  vain,  or 
swears,  is  walking  in  darkness,  he  is  doing  wrong; 
and  if  he  goes  on  in  this  wicked  way  he  will  be  lost, 
he  will  never  find  the  way  to  heaven,  he  will  never 
be  happy  :  but  if  those  words  out  of  the  Bible  should 
come  to  his  mind  with  power,  "  thou  shall  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain,"  or,  "swear 
not  at  all" — this  would  be  like  a  light  shining  be- 
fore him,  to  show  him  he  was  doing  wrong  and  go- 
ing in  a  wrong  way  ;  and  then  again  if  those  words 
out  of  the  Bible  come  into  his  heart,  "  pray  without 
ceasing,"  or,  "  praise  ye  the  Lord,"  it  would  belike 
a  light  shining  on  his  darkness;  showing  to  him 
the  use  he  should  make  of  his  speech  ;  and  that  his 
tongue  was  given  him,  not  that  he  should  take  God's 
name  in  vain  with  it,  but  that  he  should  pray  to 
God  and  praise  God,  and  speak  good  of  his  holy 
name. 

C. — Thank  you,  dear  mothor,  for  explaining 
these  things  lo  me ;  then  I  must  read  in  the  Bible 
to  learn  how  lo  be'good  and  to  please  God,  and  thai 
will  be  coming  to  the  light  that  shines  to  guide  me 
on  my  way  ? 

SI. — Yes,  my  dear  child  ;  you  must  also  pray  to 
God  to  give  you  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  incline  your 
heart  to  love  the  light  and  follow  after  it,  and  to 
keep  you  in  the  way  :  without  his  help  you  can  do 
nothing.  And  remember,  for  your  encouragement, 
that  he  has  said,  "  Those  that  seek  me  early,  shall 
find  me."  "  Whosoever  comelh  unto  me,  I  will  in 
no  wise  cast  out." 
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WILLIAM    HOTTER;  OR,  WHAT  TO  WISH  FOR. 

William  Potter,  was  Ihe  son  of  respectable  pa- 
rents. Although  poor,  they  brought  up  a  large  fam- 
ily by  their  own  exertions,  and  their  hous;  was  more 
comfortable,  and  their  children  better  taught,  than 
in  many  cases  where  there  was  greater  means.  At 
the  same  time,  as  too  often  was  ihe  case,  William 
had  been  taught  chapters  and  hymns,  without  much 
attention  to  find  whether  he  really  understood  what 
he  learned  ;  or  to  direct  him  to  the  real  and  spirit- 
ual meaning  of  the  different  passages. 

When  William  was  about  13  years  old,  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  who  lived  in  a  city  some  miles  dis- 
tant, got  a  situation  for  William  as  errand  hoy  in  a 
large  shop,  the  master  of  which  agreed  lo  lake  Wil- 
liam as  an  apprentice,  if  he  should  be  satisfied  with 
his  conduct  alier  some  months'  trial;  ;.n<i  his  pa- 
rents were  very  glad  to  send  him,  as  they  hoped  he 
would  be  provided  for. 

At  first  William  was  very  well  pleased  with  his 
new  situation  :  there  was  plenty  for  him  to  do,  and 
he  bustled  about  with  much  activity.  And  though 
some  things  were  not  very  pleasant,  he  did  not  mind 
that,  but  was  ready  to  do  whatever  he  was  told. 
He  did  not  see  much  of  his  master  or  mistress,  but 
there  was  a  very  steady  woman  who  was  the  cook, 
and  she  was  kind  to  William.  As  she  found  him 
always  ready  and  willing,  and  not  idle  or  saucy  as 
too  many  boys  are,  she  always  stood  his  friend,  and 
tried  to  help  and  encourage  him. 

All  went  on  very  well  for  some  months,  when  it 
was  observed  that,  instead  of  being  active  and  civil 
as  U3ual,  William  grew  careless  and  indifferent,  and 
seemed  unhappy  and  discontented.  Now  I  must 
tell  you  the  reason  :  William  was  very  fond  of  read- 
ing, and  eagerly  caught  up  all  the  books  that  came 
in  his  way.  Among  these  he  met  with  some  idle, 
foolish  novels,  which  contained  false  and  lying  ac- 
counts of  persons  who  suddenly  became  great  and 
rich,  without  any  labor  or  exertion,  and  were  full 
of  histories  of  lords  and  ladies,  and  other  great 
folks.  This  idle  reading  had  the  same  effect  upon 
William  as  it  usually  has  upon  others.  It  makes 
people  think  about  a  great  many  things  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do;  and  instead  of  exerting 
himself  to  do  his  business  well,  and  employing  his 
leisure  time  in  learning  things  which  might  be  of 
use  to  him,  William  was  always  thinking  whether 
he  should  be  a  great  and  a  rich  man,  and  often  for- 
got what  ought  to  have  been  done,  so  that  his  mas- 
ter and  his  fellow  servants  found  fault  with  him,  and 
wondered  what  was  the  matter  with  the  boy.  He 
became  more  and  more  unhappy,  and  his  master 
talked  of  sending  him  away. 

One  day  his  friend  Mary  found  him  sitting  quite 
idle,  and  looking  very  discontented,  as  idle  people 
usually  are.  She  spoke  to  him  very  kindly,  and 
asked  the  reason  why  his  conduct  was  60  different 
of  late.  After  some  time,  William  told  her  that  he 
was  quite  tired  of  running  on  errands,  and  cleaning 
shoes,  and  doing  his  other  work.  He  said  that  he 
should  like  to  be  a  great  man,  and  he  wished  some- 
body would  give  him  a  great  deal  of  money,  that 
when  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he  might  have  a  fine 
house  and  servants,  and  every  thing,  like  a  great 
squire.  Mary  laughed  at  this  foolish  fancy,  and 
told  him  that  this  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be 
idle  and  negligent ;  that  nobody  was  likely  to  give 
him  money  :  but  that,  if  he  wished  to  get  forward 
in  the  world,  his  only  plan  was  to  be  diligent  and 
work  hard,  and  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  his  exertions, 
so  far  as  they  might  be  for  his  good  ;  "  but,  after 
all,"  added  she,  "He  knows  what  is  best  for  us, 
and  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  few  years  hence  ;  nay, 
the  Lord  often  withholds  riches  and  worldly  weallh 
out  of  kindness  to  his  people." 

William  was  not  disposed  to  think  that  this  should 
be  the  case,  and  he  said  he  should  be  so  very  happy 
if  he  became  a  great  man,  and  had  all  the  things 
which  he  had  been  describing.  He  added,  that  if 
he  ever  came  to  be  a  rich  man,  he  was  sure  he 
would  take  care  of  Mary,  and  she  should  have  a 
nice  house  for  herself,  and  every  thing  comfortable. 
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She  smiled  and  thanked  him,  but  said  she  did  not 
wish  for  it,  as  she  knew  that  in  a  few  years,  per- 
haps in  a  few  days,  she  should  have  a  belter  house 
and  estate  than  any  he  could  give  her,  however  rich 
he  might  be.  William  stared  at  this,  for  he  knew 
that  Mary's  mother  was  in  a  workhouse,  and  that 
she  used  to  spend  all  her  money  in  helping  her  mo- 
ther and  a  little  child,  the  daughter  of  her  sister 
who  was  dead,  so  that  Mary  was  very  poor.  He  ask- 
ed her  what  she  meant,  and  how  she  could  be  con- 
tent to  work  so  hard  ;  and  why  she  talked  so  little 
about  her  fine  house. 

Mary  did  not  explain  at  once  what  she  meant, 
but  said  that  if  he  wished  to  have  such  a  house,  he 
might  have  it  if  he  asked  for  it ;  but  that  if  he  re- 
ally desired  to  possess  it,  he  would  not  be  idle  nor 
discontented,  but  would  always  endeavor  to  do  his 
duty,  and  wait  patiently  till  the  time  came  when  he 
would  be  put  in  possession  of  it.  William  became 
still  more  earnest  to  know  where  this  house  could 
be,  and  to  whom  he  was  to  apply  for  it.  Mary  at 
length  went  to  her  drawer,  and  took  out  her  Bible, 
and  turning  to  2  Cor.  v.  1.  desired  him  to  read  this 
text,  "  For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of 
this  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building 
of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens."  "  Now,  William,"  added  she,  "which 
would  you  rather  have?-  a  splendid  house,  for  a  few 
years,  and  live  in  wretchedness  for  ever ;  or  can 
you  be  content  with  what  God  may  give  you  here, 
which  shall  be  for  a  few  years  at  most,  being  cer- 
tain of  exerlasting  happiness  in  the  world  to  come?" 
William  admitted  that  the  last  was  the  best,  and 
Mary  then  pointed  out  to  him  the  way  to  obtain 
that  eternal  happiness,  which  is  promised  to  all  that 
love  Christ,  and  believe  in  him.  She  also  explain- 
ed to  him  what  was  meant  by  faith  in  Christ,  and 
how  that  faith  produced  good  effects,  even  as  the 
Apostle  described  when  he  said,  "  I  have  learned, 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 
— (Phil.  iv.  11.)  William  listened  attentively  to 
what  Mary  said,  and  conversed  with  her  several 
times  afterwards  upon  the  subject.  At  last  he  saw 
that  worldly  riches  and  honors  cannot  make  people 
happy ;  "  but  they  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  temp- 
tation and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and  per- 
dition." (1st  Tim.  vi.  9.)  William  thus  learned 
to  love  Christ,  and  to  seek  the  blessing  and  gui- 
dance of  the  Lord,  and  though  he  never  was  a  rich 
man,  yet,  having  food  and  raiment,  he  was  enabled 
to  be  content,  and  became  a  happy  man,  for  he  re- 
ceived forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanc- 
tified by  faith  in  him.     (Acts  xxvi.  18.) 

— o —         [Child's  Companion. 

Industry. — Man  must  have  occupation  or  be  mis- 
erable. Toil  is  the  price  of  sleep  and  appetite,  of 
health  and  enjoyment.  The  very  necessity  which 
overcomes  our  natural  sloth  is  a  blessing.  The 
world  does  not  contain  a  brier  or  a  thorn  that  di- 
vine mercy  could  have  spared.  We  are  happier 
with  the  sterility  which  we  can  overcome  by  in- 
dustry, than  we  could  have  been  with  spontaneous 
plenty  and  unbounded  profusion. 


LEARNING. 


twenty  of  the  smallest  children.  You  will  hardly 
conceive  that  children  of  that  age  can  be  taught  to 
sing  correctly,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  these  little  crea- 
tures, not  one  over  four  years  old,  sung  a  hymn  in 
the  tune  of  Greenville,  without  discord,  and  kept 
as  correct  time  as  an  experienced  choir  of  singers. 
They  then  read  ;  some  of  the  smallest  could  only 
read  letters  printed  on  cards,  but  most  of  them 
could  read  in  the  Testament.  They  all  read  to- 
gether, and  spake  in  so  much  unison,  that  it 
seemed  like  one  voice.  The  exercises  were  con- 
ducted with  great  regularity.  After  having  attend- 
ed closely  for  some  minutes  to  a  lesson,  they  were 
allowed  to  clap  their  hands  and  shuffle  their  feet, 
for  a  minute's  amusement ;  then  all  was  silent.  But 
it  is  vain  for  me  to  attempt  giving  you  many  par- 
ticulars. They  were  examined  in  the  rudiments  of 
the  Spelling-book,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Sacred  History,  and  the  simple  rules  of  Arithmetic; 
and  I  hazard  nothing  when  I  say,  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  these  branches,  than  two-thirds  of  the  children 
in  our  common  schools,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  This  is  the  fact  as  far  as  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted in  schools.  Their  answers  were  not  given 
by  rote :  any  stranger  was  requested  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  any  of  the  branches.  One  gentleman,  a 
stranger,  took  a  slate  and  made  a  line  of  fourteen 
figures,  and  held  them  up  before  the  school ;  they 
first  told  what  figures  were,  then  enumerated 
them,  (units,  tens,  &c.)  then  read  the  amount  as 
readily  as  you  could  do  it.  He  then  set  sums  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
They  would  add,  subtract,  &c.  and  tell  him  what 
figure  to  set  down.  The  examination  lasted  three 
hours;  yet  the  interest  of  children  or  spectators 
was  not  for  a  moment  lost.  I  am  sure,  if  you  had 
been  there,  you  would  have  gone  back  to  Vermont 
with  the  determination,  at  least  to  try  to  get  an  In- 
fant-school in  Windsor.  I  wish  your  little  children 
could  have  seen  the  school,  and  the  interest  these 
little  cieatures  expressed  in  their  lessons.  Tell  J. 
(about  three  years  old,)  that  a  little  boy  no  larger 
than  he,  stood  in  a  chair  and  repeated  a  little  hymn 
so  that  all  in  the  house  could  hear,  which  began 
thus : — 

"  See  me  !    I  am  a  little  boy, 

Who  comes  to  Infant  School ; 
And  though  I  am  but  few  in  years, 

I'll  prove  I  am  no  fool  ; 
For  I  can  say — twice  2  are  4, 

And  6  is  2  times  3 ; 
Twice  4  are  8,  twice  5  are  10, 

As  you  will  shortly  see."  &c. 


From  the  Vermont  Chronicle. 
INFANT  SCHOOL  IN  NEW   YORK. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  lady  who  lately  attended  the  annual 
examination  of  an  Infant  School  in  New  York  : — 
"  You  cannot  conceive  how  much  a  child  is 
capable  of  learning  before  he  is  three  years  old. 
In  the  school  were  150  scholars  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  months  and  seven  years  ; — most  of  them 
under  six  years,  and  a  large  proportion  under  four. 
The  examination  of  the  school  took  place  in  a  very 
large  church,  which  was  crowded  to  overflowing. 
The  children  were  seated  on  long  seats  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  on  a  stage  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
The  teachers  were  all  ladies.  The  directress  of 
the  school,  Mrs.  Bethune,  is  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Isabella  Graham.  The  children  all  seem  to 
love  her  as  a  parent.  The  examination  commenced 
by  a  hymn  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  sung  by 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MOTHERLESS  ELLEN,  OR  THE  ORPHAN  CHILDREN. 
By   a    Teacher    in    Massachusetts. — Published   at 
James  Loring's  Sab.  Sch.  Book  Store— 1829. 

The  Sabbath-schools  of  the  present  day,  are  the 
hope  of  the  next  generation.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
has  a  greater  influence  over  them,  than  S.  S.  books. 
No  books  are  so  geneially  read  by  children,  and  I 
had  almost  said  by  grown  people  too.  The  minds 
of  thousands  of  children,  come  under  their  influ- 
ence, every  day.  Those,  therefore,  who  hold  the 
censorship  over  S.  S.  books,  hold,  comparatively, 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  If  the  Bible  ought  to 
be  put  fitst  into  the  hands  of  children,  because  it 
sets  every  subject  in  its  true  light,  surely,  Sabbath- 
school  books,  as  it  respects  their  precepts,  their 
doctrines,  their  tendencies,  should  correspond  with 
it.  The  attention  of  the  religious  community  is 
called  to  this  subject,  and  we  are  happy  to  know- 
that  Christians  of  our  own  time  and  nation,  are  en- 
gaged in  furnishing  religious  reading  for  children. 
The  author  of  the  little  work  before  us,  styles  him- 
self a  "teacher  in  Massachusetts,"  and  he  has 
shown  himself  as  well  qualified  for  the  task,  as 
some  whose  works  have  come  over  to  us  from  the 
other  side  the  water. 

Ellen  and  Charles  were  orphans,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  Mr.  Selwyn,  at  whose  house  they  spent 
their  vacations.  The  most  interesting  incidents  in 
the  story  transpired  during  the  first  vacation  after 


their  father's  death.  Mr.  Sehvyn's  family,  some  of 
whom  were  near  the  age  of  Ellen  and  Charles,  were 
all  hopefully  pious.  They  were  a  happy  family,  as 
all  those  families  are,  whose  members  live  as  well 
as  profess  religion.  Their  pious  example  was  not 
without  its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  orphans. 
Example  is  a  faithful,  a  powerful  preacher.  It  was 
in  reference  to  it  that  the  Psalmist  said  "  the  wick- 
ed shall  see  it  and  fear,  and  trust  in  the  Lord." 
Ellen  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  vis- 
ited Mr.  Sehvyn's.  She  had  some  recollections  of 
the  teachings  of  her  pious  mother,  although  she 
was  quite  young  when  she  died. 

"  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  at  an  early  hour, 
the  family,  including  the  domestics,  were  assembled 
in  the  parlour.  Join  placed  the  Bible  on  the  table 
by  which  her  father  was  silting.  After  singing, 
Mr.  Selwyn  read  a  portion  of  scripture  and  made 
some  remarks.  Having  closed  the  Bible,  they  all 
kneeled,  while  in  a  short  and  simple,  but  fervent 
and  appropriate  prayer  he  addressed  their  Father  in 
heaven.  To  the  visiters,  the  scene  was  new,  and 
the  impression  on  Ellen's  mind  was  deep."  On 
Sabbath  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  the  family  were 
again  assembled  to  attend  their  morning  worship. 
There  are  many  young  ladies  who  are  much  averse 
to  visiting  in  a  family  where  morning  and  evening 
prayers  are  attended.  It  is  so  dull,  they  say.  Or 
if  from  regard  to  some  member  of  such  a  family 
they  make  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks,  they  contrive  to 
be  absent  at  the  seasons  of  prayer ;  or  if  this  be~im- 
practicable,  they  take  their  station  at  the  window, 
that  they  may  be  furnished  with  objects  of  thought 
during  this  solemn  service.  O,  it  is  so  dull,  they 
say.  My  friends,  if  this  service  be  dull,  what  would 
you  do  in  heaven  ?  It  was  not  au  uninteresting 
service  to  Ellen.  "  Ellen  wept  as  her  uncle  prayed 
that  during  this  visit,  she  and  her  brother  might 
choose  their  heavenly  Father  to  be  the  guide  of 
their  youth."  Soon  after  breakfast,  the  children 
were  prepared  to  attend  the  Sabbath-school.  The 
services  of  the  day,  at  Mr.  Sehvyn's,  at  school,  and 
at  church,  were  deeply  interesting  to  Ellen.  At 
church,  "  she  in  vain  endeavored  to  restrain  her 
tears  while  Mr.  Orville  urged  upon  his  youthful 
hearers  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  devoting  the 
morning  of  iheir  years  to  the  sei  vice  of  their  Crea- 
tor." In  the  afternoon  the  text  was  "  one  thing  I 
know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see."  "  From 
this  sermon  Ellen  derived  much  instruction  and 
comfort.  She  found  increasing  reason  to  hope,  that 
though,  till  within  a  few  hours  she  had  been  spir- 
itually blind,  a  ray  of  light  was  now  dawning  upon 
her  soul."  She  says  "  I  cannot  express  half  what 
I  feel  on  these  subjects,  but  I  do  hope,  though  I 
am  almost  afraid  to  say  so,  that  I  have  this  day 
chosen  the  Lord,  as  the  guide  of  my  youth,  and 
that  1  begin  to  see,  though  very  dimly,  a  little  of  my 
obligation  to  live  devoted  to  his  service."  We  hope 
that  Ellen  experienced,  this  day,  the  love  of  Christ 
shed  abroad  in  her  soul.  She  continued  to  give  evi- 
dence of  Christian  character,  while  she  stayed 
at  her  uncle's,  and  by  her  letters,  after  she  had  re- 
turned to  school.  We  cheerfully  recommend  this 
book  to  the  public,  and  hope  it  will  find  a  place  in 
every  S.  S.  library.  If  we  knew  the  author,  we 
would  say  to  him,  you  are  engaged  in  a  good  cause, 
go  on,  and  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  object 
of  S.  S.  books,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to  give  religious 
instruclion  to  the  young,  to  draw  their  hearts  away 
from  earth,  and  fix  them  on  the  eternal  realities  of 
another  world. 

Some  have  thought  that  children  and  youth  are 
only  to  be  fed  with  amusing  stories  or  religious  fic- 
tion, and  that  the  doctrines  of  ihe  gospel — the  Tery 
heart  and  soul  of  religion — are  to  be  left  untouched; 
but  we  do  not  thus  judge.  If  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  be  so  plain  that  he  tcho  rmis  may 
read,  surely  children  and  youth  need  not  be  igno- 
rant of  them.  They  ought  early  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  foundation  on  which  their  hopes 
for  eternity  ere  to  be  built.  Too  much  time  has 
already  been  employed  in  adorning  the  windows, 
and  erecting  the  tower,  and  beautifying  the  vane  of 
the  temple  of  truth,  and  too  little  in  meditating 
upon  the  "  corner  stone."  Reviewer, 
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Conversations  on  the  Animal  Economy:  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  Youth,  and  the  perusal  of 
general  readers.  By  Isaac  Ray,  AI.  D. — Portland, 
Shirley  &  Hyde,  1*29. 

By  ihe  "  Animal  Economy, "  this  author  means 
the  nature  anil  properties  of  animated  or  living 
bodies.  His  book  therefore  is  intended  to  describe 
the  bodies,  not  the  minds,  of  men;  also  the  bodies 
of  other  animals,  such  as  the  sheep,  Ihe  ox,  or  the 
horse.  He  says  something  of  the  size,  shape  and 
limbs  of  any  animated  body  ;  but  he  more  particu- 
larly speaks  of  the  bones ;  the  flesh  ;  the  blood  ; 
ihe  organs  for  breathing  ;  the  stomach,  and  all 
that  pertains  to  food  and  nourishment  ;  the  senses, 
viz.  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling; 
the  power  of  motion,  and  all  our  various  organs  for 
that  purpose.  He  speaks  of  the  life,  by  which  the 
matter  which  composes  our  bodies  is  distinguished 
from  inanimate  things,  and  adapted  to  that  activity 
and  enjoyment  for  which  its  Creator  designed  it,  in 
connection  with  the  immortal  mind. 

Now,  who  does  not  wish  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  properties  of  his  own  body  ; 
with  all  that  belongs  to  its  preservation,  its  growth, 
its  heallhfulness  and  its  beauty  ?  Who  would  pursue 
the  study  of  other  things  with  avidity,  and  remain 
ignorant  of  himself?  We  are  persuaded  that  the 
study  of  the  human  frame  can  be  made  very  pro- 
fitable and  interesting.  It  is  so  now,  to  those 
scholars  who  have  the  opportunity  and  the  means 
for  pursuing  it.  It  has,  however,  formed  no  part 
of  common  education  in  families,  primary  schools 
and  academies  ;  and  one  reason  for  the  omission 
has  been,  that  no  book  was  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose., The  book  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle is  intended  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  "  Conversations"  or  dialogues,  between 
"  Emily,"  and  her  teacher,  "  Dr.  B." 

We  could    wish    the  author    had   brought  down 
his  language  more  to  the  capacity   of  those  classes 
of  readers,    fur  whose   use   his    work   is  designed. 
However,  he  has  put  the  subject  of  inquiry  into  an 
interesting  form,  and  the  book  has   several   figures 
illustrating  some  of  the  mote  important  particulars. 
-  If  our  readers  will  procure  the  book,   and  devote  a 
reasonable  portion  of  time  to   the  study,   they   will 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  "Animal  Economy"  which 
can  no  where  else  be  obtained  in  so  easy  a  manner. 
Perhaps  children  do  not  know  that  they  learn  the 
use  of  their  tongues,  as  well  as  the  sound  and  mean- 
ing of  words,  by  imitation.     Perhaps  parents,   and 
teachers  are  not  fully  aware,    how  their  every  day 
conversation  is  forming    the  voice  and  language  of 
every  child  around  them,  and  that  they  will   be  re- 
sponsible for  the  right  or  the  wrong  direction  they 
receive.     Most  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  persons  have 
perfect  organs  of  speech  ;  but,  because  they   never 
hear  other  persons   speak,  they  do  not  learn  to  use 
their  tongues  and  utter  articulate  sounds.     For  the 
same  reason,   children  who  can  hear,  if  they  could 
be  placed   alone  where    they    should   hear  no  one 
talk,  would  never  learn  to  talk  themselves      In  il- 
lustration of  this  fact,  Dr.  Ray  relates  the  following 
curious  story,  which  he  has  on  undoubted  authority  : 
"  Several  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  county  of 
Washington,  Slate  of  Maine,  a  family,  of  which  the 
children,  though  having  the  sense  of  hearing  per- 
fectly, and  being  apparently  as  active   and   intelli- 
gent as  other  children,  could  not  talk.     They  lived 
in  a  thinly  inhabited   part  of  the  country,  and   at 
two  or  three  miles'  distance  from  any  other  family. 
The  father  at  length  grew  very   anxious,   fearing 
there  was  a  physical  defect  in  their  vocal  organs, 
and  requested  some  intelligent  gentlemen  in  a  neigh- 
boring   town,   to  examine   the  children,    and    say 
whether  any  thing  could  be  done  for  their  relief. 
These  gentlemen  accordingly  went,  and  found   the 
children  active,  sprightly,   and  able  to  understand 
whatever  was  said  to  them,  as  far  as  any  children 
could  be  expected  to,  who  had  lived  in  such  seclu- 
sion from  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  oldest  one- 
was  thirteen  years  old,  and  could  pronounce  dis- 


tinctly several  common  words  and  phrases,  as  yes 
sir — no  sir — milk — bread — door,  &c.  and  so  could 
the  next  oldest;  but  they  were  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing any  sentence  of  six  words.  What  was 
remarkable,  they  had  a  language  of  their  own  which 
consisted  of  signs  and  a  jumble  of  arliculale  sounds 
not  belonging  to  any  known  language,  and  by  these 
means,  they  could  easily  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  each  olher.  The  Irue  solution  of  this  strange 
affair  soon  suggested  itself  to  the  gentlemen  present. 
They  knew  that  both  ihe  parents — very  honest  and 
industrious  people — were  remarkable  for  their  taci- 
turnity,— they  uever  spoke  except  when  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  speak,  and  then  they  practised 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  words.  It 
was  directly  explained  to  their  parents,  that  the 
children  could  not  talk  for  a  very  good  reason — 
they  never  had  an  opportunity  to  learn — they  never 
had  heard  any  body  talk.  The  father  was  therefore 
persuaded  to  remove  with  his  family  to  his  native 
town  in  Massachusetts,  where  his  children  would 
necessarily  meet  with  other  children,  from  whom 
they  might  learn  to  talk.  This  he  did,  and  in  a 
short  time  his  children  talked  as  well  as  others." 


MISCELIANV. 


A  word  fitly  spoken. — Job  Throginorton,  a  Puri- 
tan minister,  who  was  described  by  his  contempo- 
raries "as  being  as  holy  and  as  choice  a  preacher 
as  any  in  England,"  is  said  to  have  lived  thirty- 
seven  years,  without  any  comfortable  assurance  as 
to  his  spirilaual  condition.  When  dying,  he  ad- 
dressed the  venerable  John  Dod,  "  What  will  you 
say  of  him  who  is  going  out  of  the  world,  and  can 
find  no  comfort?"  "  What  will  you  say  of  him," 
replied  Mr.  Dod,  "  who,  when  he  was  going  out  of 
the  world,  found  no  comfort,  but  cried,  'My  God, 
my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'"  This 
prompt  reply  administered  cousolalion  to  the  troub- 
led spirit  of  his  dying  friend,  who  departed  within 
an  hour  after,  rejoicing  in  ihe  Lord. 


Anecdote  of  R.  Rogers. — This  Puritan  divine  was 
styled  "the  Enoch"  of  his  day.  Bishop  Kennett 
said  of  him, — that  England  hardly  ever  brought 
forth  a  man  who  walked  more  closely  with  God. 
He  was  always  remarkable  for  gravity  and  serious- 
ness in  company.  Being  once  addressed  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  rank, — "Mr.  Rogers,  I  like  you  and  your 
company  well  enough,  but  you  are  too  precise  !" 
"Oh,  Sir,"  replied  Mr.  Rogers,  "I  serve  a  precise 
God  !"  — e©&— 

Early  Religious  Instruction. — ".  I  was  the  only 
surviving  child  of  my  parents.  I  was  too  young 
when  they  died,  to  retain  any  distinct  remembrance 
of  Ihe  pious  instructions  they  had  given  me,  though 
from  the  following  circumstances,  I  am  convinced 
that  such  instructions  were  given — that  all  my  ideas 
of  religion,  though  apparently  recent  in  later  life, 
seem  always,  in  some  indescribable  manner,  to 
connect  themselves  with  the  earliest  scenes  of  my 
childhood.  The  very  lent  in  which  Abraham  dwelt 
in  the  plain  ofllamre,  is  always  pitched,  in  my 
imagination,  in  a  wide  field  which  was  in  view  of 
my  father's  house ;  and  paradise,  with  all  the  bloom- 
ing charms  of  Eden,  are,  somehow,  strangely  asso- 
ciated in  my  fancy  with  the  smiling  and  fruitful 
garden  of  the  little  rectory.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  pale,  sweet  face  of  my  beloved  mother,  always 
offers  itself,  whenever  I  think  of  a  dying  saint; 
and,  even  amid  the  darkest  days  of  my  youth,  I 
used  to  think  of  my  father  with  anguish,  whenever 
I  had  done  any  thing  particularly  amiss. ' 

[History  of  Mrs,  Crawley. 


deny  but  I  am  justly  put  here,  for  I  wanted  money, 
and  so  took  a  purse  near  Tarragona,  to  keep  me 
from  starving."  The  Duke,  on  hearing  this,  gave 
him  two  or  three  Llows  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
stick,  saying,  "  You  rogue,  what  are  you  doing  a- 
mong  so  many  honest,  innocent  men  ?  Get  you 
out  of  their  company."  The  poor  fellow  was  then 
set  at  liberty,  while  the  rest  were  left  lo  tug  at  the 
oar. — London  Youth's  Mag. 

The  Rusty  Nail. — When  Dr.  Donnie  took  pos- 
session of  his  first  living,  he  took  a  walk  into  the 
church-yard,  where  the  sexton  was  digging  a  grave; 
and  throwing  up  a  skull,  Ihe  Doctor  look  it  up  and 
found  a  rusty,  headless  nail,  sticking  in  the  temple, 
which  he  drew  out  secretly,  and  wrapped  it  in  one 
corner  of  his  handkerchief.  He  then  demanded  of 
the  grave  digger  whether  he  knew  whose  skull  that 
was.  He  said  it  was  a  man's  that  kept  a  brandy 
shop;  a  drunken  fellow,  who  one  night  having  ta- 
ken two  quarts,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  next 
morning.  "  Had  he  a  wife?"  "  Yes." — "  What 
character  does  she  bear?"  "A  very  good  one  ; 
only  the  neighbors  reflect  on  her  because  she  mar- 
ried the  next  day  after  her  husband  was  buried." 
This  was  enough  for  the  Doctor,  who  under  the 
pretence  of  visiting  his  parishioners,  c\.:.ec\  on  her  ; 
he  asked  her  several  questions,  and  among  others, 
what  sickness  her  husband  died  of.  She  giving 
him  the  same  account  he  had  before  received,  lie 
suddenly  opened  the  handkerchief,  and  cried  in  an 
authoritative  voice,  "  Woman  do  you  know  this 
nail  ?"  She  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  unex- 
pected demand,  instantly  owned  the  fact,  was  tried, 
and  executed. — Curiosities  of  Nature  and  Art. 

"  It's  all  in  use." — A  young  lad  that  had  been 
out  on  a  hunting  excursion  and  killed  a  rabbit, 
which  he  was  carrying  home,  was  met  by  a  gentle- 
man who  accosted  him  thus: — "What  have  you 
there,  my  little  fellow?"  "  A  rabbit,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "  A  tabbit!  and  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  a  rabbit,  pray?"  "Eat  it,  sir."  "  Eat  it! 
pugh  !  I  would  as  soon  eat  a  cat!"  said  the  gentle- 
man. "  Very  likely,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  "for  they 
say  it's  all  in  use." — Berkshire  American. 

The  best  Fortune.— A  man  who  gives  hia  children  a  habit  of 
industry,  provides  for  tliem  belter  than  by  giving  them  a  slock  of 
moncv. 


The  Candid  Culprit.— Tht  Duke  of  Orsuna,  Vi- 
ceroy of  Naples,  passing  through  Barcelona,  went 
on  board  the  Cape  Galley,  and  passing  through  the 
crew  of  slaves,  he  asked  several  what  their  offences 
were?  Everyone  excused  himself  upon  various 
pretences  : — one  said  he  was  sent  in  out  of  malice ; 
another  by  bribery  of  the  judge;  but  all  of  them 
unjustly.  The  Duke  came  up,  at  last,  to  a  sturdy 
little  black  man,  whom  lie  questioned  as  to  what 
he  was  there  for.     "  My  Lord,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot 


POETKY, 


THE  MOTHER'S  CALL. 

EY    ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM. 

Come,  sweet  ones,  tome  lo  the  fields  with  ine  ? 

I  hear  the  hum  of  the  honey-bee, 

I  hear  the  call  of  the  gray  cuckoo, 

I  hear  the  note  of  die  shrill  curlew, 

I  hear  the  cry  of  the  hunting  hawk, 

The  sound  of  I  he  dove  in  our  customed  walk. 

The  song  of  the  lark,  the  tongue  of  the  rill, 

The  shepherd's  shout  on  the  pastured  lull. 

My  sweet  ones  all,  cotnp  forth  and  play  ; 

The  air  is  balm,  anil  I  smell  new  hay; 

Come  breathe  of  the  flowers,  and  pee  how  neat 

The  milk-maid  trips  on  her  seemed  feel  ; 

Young  ftlks  come  forth,  all  joy,  and  run 

Abroad  as  bright  as  beams  of  the  sun; 

Old  men  come  out  with  a  sadder  grace, 

And  matrons  come  with  a  graver  face. 

The  smoke  streams  up,  and  the  air  is  rife 

Wifll  joy,  and  all  is  light  and  life. 

From  east  to  west  there's  not  a  stain 

In  all  the  sky,  and  (he  birds  are  fain, 

And  the  beasts  are  glad,  while  man  in  song 

Breaks  out,  for  rain  has  lorded    long,     * 

And  earth  has  drunk  more  than  her   need 

To  till  her  flowers  and  nurse  her  seed. 

Now,  now  ye  come,  my  little  ones  all, 

As  the  young  doves  come  at  their  mother's  cull. 

One  inn  to  yon  fox-glove,  and  see, 

At  his  breakfast  of  balm,  the  golden  bee; 

Another  go  hunt  from  hud  to  bloom 

The  worm  that  flies  with  a  painted  plume; 

Or  see  the  doe  solicitous  lend 

Her  twin  fawns  fnrth  lo  the  odorous  mend; 

Or  mark  the  nestlings,  newly  fluwn, 

With  their  lender  wings  ami  their  crests  of  down. 

Hut  slay,  my  children.     Ere  ye  run — 

Who  made  the  sky  and  yon  glorious  sun  1 

Who  fram'd  the  earth,  and  made  it  sweet 

With  flowers,  under  children's  feet  ? 

?Twas  Oni  in  heaven.     Kneel  down;  and  lay 

Yonr  foreheads  to  the  grass,  and  pray  ; 

And  render  him  praise,  and  seek  to    bo 

Pure,  good,  and  modest, — then  come  with  me. 
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HABBATIVE. 


From  the  London  Youth's  Magazine. 
AFFECTING  DEATH-BED   SCENE. 

Christianity  must  ever  be  valuable,  if  only  for  the 
superiority  which  it  gives  over  the  trials  and  afflic- 
tions in  life — and  the  support  and  comfort  it  is  cal- 
culated to  impart  in  the  hour  of  death.  Frequently 
has  the  Youth's  Magazine  borne  witness  to  this 
truth,  in  its  records  of  the  peaceful,  and  even  tri- 
umphant departures,  of  the  youthful  Christian.  To 
see  even  children  meet  death  (sometimes  in  its  most 
appalling  forms,)  with  such  fortitude,  resignation, 
and  calmness,  forms  a  striking  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  those  principles  which  sustain  them  in  such  a 
trying  situation.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  we  be- 
hold those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of 
"  men  of  reason,"  (as  if  reason  was  revelation,)  and 
who  reject  the  heart-humbling  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel — with  all  their  boasted  philosophy,  stand 
affrighted  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  and  their  last 
hours  display  either  the  despair  of  an  Altamont,  the 
fearful  forebodings  of  a  Voltaire,  or  the  subterfuges 
of  a  Hume. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Mr.  T 

M ,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  was  brought 

to  the  neighborhood  of  London  in  his  childhood. 
He,  very  early  in  life,  was  called  from  the  parental 
roof  and  left  to  form  associations,  which  in  a  great 
metropolis  are  so  liable  to  captivate  and  ensnare  the 
unguarded  and  inexperienced  youthful  mind.  Na- 
turally of  a  frank  and  obliging  disposition,  with  a 
superior  address  and  deportment — an  intelligent 
countenance,  a  mind  vigorous  and  sprightly,  culti- 
vated by  reading  and  observation,  his  company  was 
courted  and  his  friendship  solicited.  Thus  flatter- 
ed, he  mixed  in  the  giddy  round  of  pleasure,  while 
even  the  form  of  religion  soon  became  irksome,  the 
house  of  God  neglected,  prayer  forgotten.  Satan 
does  not  permit  his  servants  to  remain  long  station- 
ary, for  there  is  a  progress  in  sin  as  well  as  in  grace, 
and  mostly  a  very  rapid  advance  from  one  degree  to 
another.  Having  now  entirely  thrown  off  the  ex- 
ternals of  piety,  he  sat  down  in  the  "  chair  of  the 
scorner."  Religion  was  designated  nothing  but 
delusion,  the  effects  of  an  overheated  imagination; 
a  godly  profession,  mere  hypocrisy  ;  and  zeal  brand- 
ed as  fanaticism.  He  next  became  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Paine,  and  au- 
thors of  the  same  caste ;  associating  with  several 
young  men  for  the  profane  purpose  of  reading  that 
daring  calumniator,  and  to  ridicule  all  that  is  sacred 
and  valuable  to  man's  eternal  inteiests.  Thus  ele- 
vated in  his  imaginary  philosophy  and  on  his  own 
superior  discernment;  young  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health,  he  was  promising  himself  length  of  years; 
the  world  was  opening  before  his  view,  scenes  of 
pleasure  were  in  anticipation — and  his  sanguine 
mind  was  fondly  counting  on  days  and  joys  in  per- 
spective, which  he  was  never  to  realize.  But  while 
thus  smoothly  gliding  down  the  stream  of  time,  he 
was  suddenly  arrested  in  his  dangerous  career,  and 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  His  disease  baffling  the 
art  of  medicine,  eventually,  after  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  ended  in  his  removal  from  time  to  eter- 
nity. During  this  protracted  dispensation,  he  was 
frequently  visited  by  some  pious  young  friends,  but 
they  invariably  found  his  sick-bed  companion  was 
either  a  novel  or  a  play-book ;  and  when  the  great 
truths  and  evidences  of  Christianity  were  urged 
upon  his  attention,  he  avoided  them  as  subjects 
which  were  unpleasant  to  his  thoughts,  or  attempt- 
ed to  overcome  them  by  sophistry  and  evasion.  The 
books  which  were  lent  to  controvert  his  dangerous 
notions  were  generally  returned  with  a  mere  opinion 


of  their  merits  as  compositions ;  their  arguments 
were  avoided.  But  once,  upon  the  writer  of  this 
contrasting  the  dying  hours  of  the  Christian 
and  Infidel — conviction  flashed  upon  him — and  he 
could  not  conceal  the  real  impression  of  his  mind  ; 
he  answered,  "  I  fear  Christianity  is  true,  and  that 
my  end  will  be  miserable,  that  I  shall  die  the  death 
of  the  infidel  you  have  described."  Yet,  anticipat- 
ing recovery1,  he  shunned  meeting  the  truth,  like 
Felix,  putting  off  the  consideration  to  some  "  more 
convenient  season." 

When  a  sudden  and  alarming  change  in  his  dis- 
ease1 (February,  1629),  gave  the  fearful  token  that 
his  recovery   was   hopeless,  his  assumed    courage 
failed   him,  and   his   fondly  cherished  deistical  no- 
tions at  once  gave  way  beneath  hiirt, — the  specula- 
live  opinions  of  his  creed  could  give  no  comfort  in 
the  prospect  of  eternity ;    could  cast  no   cheering 
light  across  the  gloomy  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Upon  his  being  again  entreated   to  seek  for  pardon 
and  peace  through  Christ  as  the   Saviour — he  des- 
pairingly   exclaimed,  "  No,   it  is  too  late  now ;  I 
must  lake  my  chance,  I  have  advanced  too   far — I 
dare  not  think  on  the  future."     He  was  reminded 
of  the  folly  and  danger  of  taking  a  "  leap  in  the 
dark  ;"  but  he  declined  the  subject.     He  was  evi- 
dently striving  to  buoy  himself  up  that  there  might 
yet  be  no  truth  in  the  Gospel — no  eternity — no  judg- 
ment— no  heaven — no  hell !  But  the  rapid  approach 
of  death  extorted  the  unwilling  conviction,   which 
he  in  vain  attempted  to  conceal.     The  appearance 
of  his  countenance   bespoke  the  conflict  that  was 
passing  within  ;   he  appeared  laboring  under  a  bur- 
den which  he  was  ashamed  to  confess.     There  was 
a  "  fearful   looking-for  of  judgment  and  of  fiery  in- 
dignation." In  this  state  of  alarm  a  Wesleyan  friend 
was  introduced  to  him,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
opened   his  mind,  confessing  his  belief  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Word  of  God — a  belief  which  he  had 
long  stifled,  but  which  conscience  oft-times  convin- 
ced  him  was  true.     He  listened  with  eagerness  to 
the  offer  of  mercy  through  Christ,  and  joined  with 
earnestness  in  the   supplications  to  the   throne  of 
grace  in  his  behalf.    Turning  round  to  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  said,  "  O,  do  not  play  the  fool  as  I  have. 
Look  to  your  soul  while  in  health — a  sick-bed  is  no 
place  for  repentance."     Continuing  to  get  weaker, 
the  night  before  he  died,  he  was  again  visited  by 
the  writer  of  this.     He  was  surrounded  by  his  mo- 
ther, sisters,  and  brother.    His  mother,  absorbed  in 
grief,  was  employed  alternately   wiping  the  dying 
perspiration  from  his  forehead,  or  gently  moistening 
his  parched,  quivering  lips — the  last  sad  token  of  a 
mother's  love ;   while  his  sislers  stood  weeping  by, 
watching   those  struggles   they  could   not  relieve. 
Hope  had  fled  ;  and  it  was  evident  a  few  more  beat- 
ing pulses,  and  all  would  be  over.     Upon  the  friend 
approaching  the  bed-side,  he  eagerly  grasped   his 
hand,  and  with  a  look,  never-to-be-forgotten,  he  ex- 
claimed— "  O,  my  good  friend,   I  am  glad  you  are 
come — you  have  come  to  see  me  die — to  see  my 
penitence;  kneel    down    immediately;  pray,  pray 
earnestly  ! — for   mercy,    mercy  for  Christ's  sake." 
Then  he  broke  out  in   affecting  cries    for   pardon 
through  that  Redeemer  whom  he  had  so  long  re- 
jected.    "  Oh,  do  not  deceive  me  now — speak,  tell 
me  of  mercy—-this  night  I  shall  be  in  eternity.     By 
our  past  friendship,  I  entreat  you  do  not  deceive. 
Tell  me  of  Jesus,  and  of  pardon  by  his  blood — of 
salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ.     Say,  can  there  be 
pardon  for  one  so  vile  as  I — is  there  hope  ?  Oh,  yes, 
yon  have  often  told  me,  '  he  will  not  cast  out  any.' 
I  believe — I  trust— I  cling  alone  to  Christ— save  me, 
O  Lord."  He  lay  for  a  few  minutes  exhausted.  His 
friend  attempted  to  speak  of  the  Saviour  as  able  to 
save  to  the  ultermost~aad  with  breathless  haste, 


1  spoke  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  blood  to  blot  out  aU 
J  sin;  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement;  of  the  preva- 
j  lency  of  the  intercession;  of  his   willingness  and 
ability  to  save  even  in  the  last  hour;  while  in  rapid 
I  succession   (for  life  was  ebbing  fast),  was  pointed 
j  out  for  his  encouragement,  the  thief  on  the  cross— 
a  Paul,  a  Manasseh,  and  a  Peter  :  he  listened  with 
deep  anxiety—interrupted  alone  by  earnest,  pathetic 
exclamations  for  pardon.     An  interesting  conversa- 
i  tion  followed  :  still  grasping  his  friend  by  one  hand, 
and  with  his  other  holding  his  brother's,  he  cried, 
I  "I  cannot  let  you  go— yet,   I  fear,  from  the  dying 
1  sweat  on  my  hands,  I  shall  impregnate  you  with  the 
fever ;  I  could  wish  to  keep  you  here  to  see  my  last, 
but  I  may  linger  several   hours  yet.     Again  there 
was  a  pause,  while  in  silence  the  hearts  of  the  wit- 
nesses of  this  sad  scene  were  lifted-up  in  earnest 
ejaculation  to  the  mercy-seat.     Again   and  again 
did  he  groan  for  pardon.     "O,  may  we  all  meet  in 
heaven — never  to  part — saved  through  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ."     In  this  state  he  continued  until 
twelve  o'clock   the   following   day,  in    broken,  im- 
portunate.cries  for  forgiveness,  with  occasional  ex- 
pressions of  hope  that  all  would   yet  be  well — that 
he  should  be  a  "  brand  plucked  from  the  burning." 
When  a  further  change  for  the  worse,  and  the  acute- 
ness  of  his  pain,  deprived  him   of  his  senses,  and 
he  thus  lay  in  a  state  of  insanity,  till  the  following 
night,  when  death  closed  his  eyes  forever,  and   his 
soul  took  its  flight  to  appear  before  his  God.  "And 
there  in  trembling  hope  we  leave  him  till  the  judg- 
ment morn." 

What  mingled  feelings  possess  the  mind  while 
gazing  on  the  corpse  of  a  friend  who  has  died  under 
such  affecting  circumstances.  Whilst  we  trace  the 
lifeless  features  that  were  so  often  animated  in  un- 
hallowed opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus,  we  re- 
call those  hours  when  the  kind  voice  of  friendship, 
prompted  by  the  value  of  the  soul,  attempted  to 
combat  those  ruinous  errors  which  had  been  imbib- 
ed, to  raise  the  faithful  warning,  and  to  point  to 
Immansel  as  the  source  of  life  and  peace  ;  but  how 
often  has  such  solicitude  been  met  only  by  the  bit- 
ter sarcasm  or  taunting  jest !  But  now  how  chang- 
ed :  the  busy  feverish  scene  of  life  is  past;  death 
has  summoned  the  soul  to  its  solemn  account.  Fear 
creeps  through  the  mind  while  we  reflect  on  the 
equivocal  nature  of  death-bed  repentance,  and  trem- 
bling, we  fear  that  the  strong  emotions  of  the  dying 
hour  were  caused  alone  by  the  dread  of  death,  and 
of  appearing  at  the  judgment  bar.  With  holy  indig- 
nation we  execrate  that  libertine  scepticism  which 
deludes  the  soul  while  living,  and  leaves  it  helpless, 
hopeless  in  the  hour  of  need.  But  still  we  gaze, 
and  think  we  hear  the  voice  of  mercy,  extending 
pardon  even  in  the  eleventh  hour,  leading  the  per- 
ishing soul  to  trust  in  Him  whose  power  can  know 
no  limit,  whose  love  is  like  his  deity,  transcendent- 
ly  beyond  conception.  In  such  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, how  precious  do  those  blessed  truths  ap- 
pear which  give  us  hope  in  life  and  peace  in  death, 
and  enable  even  the  dying  young  believer,  reclin- 
ing on  the  everlasting  arms,  exultingly  to  exclaim, 
"  O  death  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave  where  istby 
victory  V  J.  H.  C. 


MOBA1IT7. 


From  the  Albany  Christian  Register. 
DON'T  CHEAT  YOURSELF. 

Most  people  had  rather  cheat  others  than  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  every  reader  of  this  paper, 
knows  this,  and  wonders  why  I  did  not  tell  them, 
rather,  not  to  cheat  others,  for  they  will  mind  and 
take  good  care  of  themselves.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that :  and  1  think  that  I  can  make  them  believe 
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that  a  great  many  people  need  to  be  told,  not  to 
cheat  tfumstlves. 

You  all  know,  that  some  men  go  to  the  tavern 
or  store,  and  spend  whole  days  in  idleness,  and  ne- 
glect their  business  at  home;  and  idle  people  who 
stay  at  the  tavern  a  good  deal,  almost,  if  not  quite 
always,  become  drunkards,  and  profane  swearers, 
and  boxers,  and  every  thing  that  is  bad.  By  arid 
by  you  hear  that  they  are  despised  by  every  body, 
and  all  their  properly  is  sold  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
because  all  their  properly  won't  pay  what  they  owe, 
they  are  sent  to  goal  and  have  to  lie  there  a  good 
while  ;  and  you  say  it  is  good  enough  for  them  — 
because  if  they  had  staid  at  home  and  attended  to 
business  as  they  might,  they  would  have  been  res- 
pected, and  saved  their  virtuous  families  from  bur- 
dening the  town  with  their  support. — And  you  say 
right.  Such  men  lose  more  than  what  they  spend. 
The  difference  between  spending  25  cents,  and 
earning  fifty,  is  not  25,  but  75  cents.  So  you  see 
that  drunkards  get  rid  of  their  properly  very  fast. 
And  instead  of  coming  in  from  a  good  day's  work 
with  a  good  appetite  and  contented  mind,  to  eat  a 
good  supper  which  their  beloved  wives  have  prepar- 
ed against  their  return  from  work,  and  which,  if  in- 
dustrious they  would  share  with  a  fine  family  of 
well  dressed  and  well  educated  children — they  dis- 
turb the  whole  village  till  12  o'clock  by  their  ca- 
rousing— come  home  cro^s  and  discontented,  to 
abuse  their  wives,  and  corrupt  their  ignorant  and 
ragged  children  ;  to  hear  that  the  cows  are  ruined 
by  eating  too  much  corn,  and  the  hogs  have  rooted 
up  all  their  potatoes,  and  both  the  horses  are  foun- 
dered by  getting  to  the  grain  on  the  barn  floor. 
Who  cheated  these  men  out  of  their  day's  works, 
a  good  supper,  a  good  pair  of  horses,  and  all  the 
grain  which  had  ruined  their  cows;  and  what  is 
the  greatest  loss  of  all,  peace  and  happiness  in  their 
own  house  ?  I  say  the  last  is  the  greatest — because 
if  a  man  is  not  happy  at  home,  I  don't  think  he 
will  be  happy  any  where.  Why,  you  will  say,  that 
they  cheated  themselves. 

For  if  they  had  been  at  home  they  could  have 
kept  the  cattle  out  of  mischief — and  if  they  had  not 
got  drunk,  and  abused  their  families,  their  houses 
would  have  been  the  abodes  of  plenty  and  of  peace. 
Then  you  think  just  as  I  do ;  that  drunkards  need 
to  be  told  not  to  cheat  themselves  out  of  so  much 
happiness  as  they  always  do.  For  if  drunkards  are 
rich,  they  are  never  respected,  and  they  never  have 
happy  families. 

I  have  seen  children  playing  on  the  ice,  or  sli- 
ding down  hill,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  at 
school — and  it  made  my  heart  ache. — Now  did  you 
ever  see  children  at  play  when  they  should  have 
been  at  their  books  as  their  parents  expected  ? 
Don't  you  think  thot  they  did  wrong?  If  they 
did,  they  lost  something;  for  people  always  lose 
when  they  do  wrong — and  if  they  lost  in  this  way, 
they  got  cheated:  and  who  cheated  them?  Did 
their  parents?  Their  parents  wanted  to  have  them 
improve  every  moment.  Did  their  teacher  ?  He 
was  ready  to  be  vexed  because  they  did  not  come 
more  steadily  to  school.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
decide  better,  than  to  say,  that  they  cheated  them- 
selves. 

But,  for  fear  that  children  will  not  believe  that 
they  do  cheat  thomselves,  (for  they  think  there  is 
more  fun  in  play  than  study,)  I  will  try  to  convince 
them  that  they  do.  You  think  a  man  is  cheated 
when  he  sells  all  his  property  for  rum.  And  so  he 
docs.  For  he  would  have  better  health  and  better 
friends,  if  he  did  hot  drink  it;  and  he  might  keep 
his  property  into  the  bargain.  Almost  all  children 
in  our  country  go  to  school  12  or  14  years,  more 
or  less. — If  they  spend  the  most  of  this  time  in 
play,  as  too  many  do,  and  after  this  they  are  put  to 
work,  what  will  they  know  ?  They  will  not  be  able 
to  write  a  letter  and  spell  it  correctly,  or  even  cast 
interest  on  a  note  fo'  eight  months.  One  man 
said,  "  that  every  moment  is  worth  it  wedge  of 
gold."  At  any  rate,  time  is  money,  and  if  we  mis- 
improve  time  we  do  as  foolishly  cheat  ourselves,  as 
the  man  who  throws  away  his  property  for  rum. 

A  heathen  once  lamented  that  he  had  lost  a  day, 
tnd  well  he  might ;  for  if  he  had  offered  to  give  $5 


he  could  not  have  got  it  back  again.  Then  he  lost 
S5?  If  the  salvation  of  his  soul  depended  on  the 
improvement  of  that  day,  and  we  don't  know  but  it 
did,  he  lost,  not  £5,  but  all  heaven.  Tell  me  then 
what  the  little  boy  or  girl  loses,  who  plays  away  eve- 
ry day  till  he  is  14  years  old.  And  when  you  re- 
member, that  this  is  the  only  lime  which  he  will 
have  to  learn,  and  alier  all  he  plays  it  away,  and 
learns  nothing  but  bad  habits,  which  will  make 
him  a  mere  blank  in  society,  and  it  would  be  no 
strange  thing  if  they  led  him  to  the  state  prison  or 
the  gallows  ;  won't  you  think  as  I  do,  that  he  cheats 
himself — and  wen't  you  lell  all  such  children  not  to 
cheat  themselves,  for  il  they  do  they  will  be  vaga- 
bond unhappy  wretches  here,  and  everlastingly 
wretched  hereafter. — And  do  you  think  that  those 
do  much  better,  who  attend  school  and  do  nothing 
but  make  disturbance?  If  you  will  profit  by  what 
I  have  said,  and  never  cheat  yourself  in  these  two 
ways;  I  will  tell  you  before  a  great  while,  if  I  am 
permitted  to,  other  ways  in  which  persons  often 
cheat  themselves,  till  they  do  nothing  but  cry  over 
their  folly.  Tyro. 


BELIGIOH. 


From  the  N.  J.  Sabbath  School  Journal. 
THE  CRYING  SHOEMAKER. 

A  certain  lady  in  New-England,  was  converted 
under  the  preaching  of  the  celebrated  Whitefield. 
She  was  much  engaged  in  prayer,  but  there  were  no 
pious  people  in  the  place,  and  she  had  no  one  to 
unite  in  her  devotions,  but  a  little  daughter  9  to  11 
years  old.  This  child  she  took  daily  into  her  clos- 
et to  witness  her  cries  and  tears,  and  she  also,  was 
converted  to  God.  The  child,  in  a  transport  so  pe- 
culiar to  such  a  blessed  experience,  said,  "  O  moth- 
er, if  all  the  world  knew  this!  1  wish  I  could  hell 
every  body  !  Pray,  mother,  let  me  run  to  some  of 
the  neighbors,  and  tell  them  that  they  may  be  hap- 
py, and  love  my  Saviour  too."  "  Ah  !  my  dear 
child,  said  the  mother,  that  would  be  needless;  for 
I  suppose  if  you  were  to  tell  your  experience,  there 
is  not  one  in  many  miles  but  what  would  laugh  at 
you,  and  say  that  it  was  all  delusion."  "  O  mother, 
said  the  child,  I  think  they  would  believe  me.  I 
must  go  over  to  that  shoemaker,  and  tell  him  ;  he 
will  believe  me."  She  ran  over  and  found  him  at 
work  in  his  shop.  She  began  by  telling  him  that 
he  must  die,  and  that  he  was  a  sinner ;  and  that 
she  was  a  sinner,  but  that  her  blessed  Saviour  had 
heard  her  mother's  prayers,  and  had  forgiven  all 
her  sins  :  and  that  now  she  was  so  happy,  she  did 
not  know  how  to  tell  it !  The  shoemaker  was 
struck  ;  his  tears  flowed  down  like  rain  ;  he  threw 
aside  his  work,  and  cried  for  mercy  by  prayer  and 
supplication;  that  alarmed  the  neighborhood,  and 
in  a  few  months,  from  that  time,  there  were  above 
fifty  people  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and 
experienced  his  power  and  grace. 


THE  BREAD  OF  1IFE. 

"Mother,"  said  little  George,  "  what  does  Christ 
mean,  when  he  says,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  V  I 
never  could  understand  this  text." 

"  I  am  glad,  my  son,"  answered  Mrs.  Selwyn, 
"  that  you  feel  interested  enough  about  what  you 
read  in  the  Bible,  to  wish  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing, and  this  is  a  very  important  and  delightful 
text.  The  meaning  of  it  is  this;  Christ  is  the 
bread  on  which  our  souls  must  feed,  in  order  that 
they  may  live  and  be  happy.  That  is,  unless  we 
trust  in  him  and  love  him,  our  souls  will  die  forev- 
er, just  as  our  bodies  would  die,  if  we  had  no  food 
to  eat." 

"  But,  mother,  you  say  that  we  must  love  Christ 
that  we  may  be  happy ;  now  I  know  a  great  many 
boys  who  are  always  very  lively  and  full  of  play,  and 
never  seem  unhappy,  who,  I  am  sure,  do  not  love 
the  Saviour,  for  they  take  his  name  in  vain,  and  of- 
ten play  on  the  Sabbath." 

"They  may  appear  happy,  George,  but  depend 
upon  it  they  are  not.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  their 
souls  are  dying  for  want  of  food,  though  what  makes 
it  ttill  more  sad,  they  know  it  not.  You  recollect 
going  to  see  your  little  cousin  William,  when  he 


was  dying  in  a  consumption.  You  know  he 
thought  he  was  not  sick  at  all;  was  not  willing  to 
take  any  medicine,  and  told  you  when  you  left  him, 
that  he  thought  he  should  be  able  to  prevail  on  his 
mother  to  let  him  come  and  see  you  the  next  day, 
and  that  very  day  he  died  !  Just  so  it  is  with  those 
wicked  boys  you  speak  of,  they  will  not  believe 
that  their  souls  are  perishing  without  Christ.  But 
suppose  God  should  remove  them  from  this  world, 
what  do  you  suppose  would  be  their  feelings?  Would 
they  not  be  convinced  then  that  they  had  nothing 
to  make  them  happy?  Christ  alone,  my  dear  boy, 
can  make  us  happy  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which 
is  to  come;  but  if  we  will  not  serve  him  and  love 
him  here,  he  will  leave  our  souls  hungry  and  dying 
forever." [  Youth's  Friend. 


THE     NURSEEY. 


From  the   Juvenile   Miscellany. 
ON  GOING   INTO  COMPANY. 

Eliza. — Mother,  why  may  I  not  go  to  the  party 
to-night  with  my  sister?  Mrs.  B.  sent  for  me  as 
well  as  for  her — sister  says  I  am  not  old  enough 
yet;  that  is  always  what  she  says  when  I  am  not 
allowed  to  go  with  her — but  I  am  tired  of  waiting 
to  be  old  enough,  and  if  I  get  all  my  lessons  in 
school,  and  do  as  you  wish  me  to,  at  home,  I  should 
think  I  might  go  to  the  party  as  a  reward,  and 

Mother. — Stop,  stop,  my  dear  child,  I  have  so 
much  to  say  to  you  about  what  you  have  already 
said,  that  I  beg  you  to  go  no  further  at  present — I 
am  sorry  Mrs.  B.  considered  you  old  enough  to  go 
into  company;  if  she  had  not,  she  would  not  have 
sent  for  you,  and  then  you  would  thought  nothing 
of  going — but  would  have  gone  to  your  book,  work, 
or  amusement,  with  a  light  heart,  and  without  com- 
plaining that  you  could  not  enjoy  what  others  were 
enjoying — you  would  have  completed  your  business 
for  the  evening  pleasantly,  slept  soundly,  and  arisen 
in  the  morning  with  your  usual  bright  spirits  and 
laughing  eyes — but  if  you  were  to  go,  you  would 
lose  your  lesson  to-night — and  from  being  unused 
to  sitting  up  late,  you  would  be  very  tired,  and  I 
very  much  fear  to-morrow  morning  would  find 
you  fretful  and  unhappy ;  but  1  have  other  reasons 
why  you  ought  not  logo,  and  more  important  ones 
too. 

Eliza. — I  should  like  to  know  them,  fori  do  not 
think  that  going  to  the  party  will  make  me  tired  to- 
night, or  fretful  to-morrow,  and  you  know  I  could 
make  up  my  lesson  another  time. 

Mother — All  this  might  possibly  be  so,  but  I 
very  much  doubt  it.  Now  for  my  other  reasons— 
your  sister  says  you  are  not  old  enough  to  go  into 
company — and  do  you  think  that  you  know  what 
she  means?  It  is  not  that  you  must  be  just  so 
many  years  old — but  to  be  old  enough  to  go  abroad 
into  company,  with  your  mother  and  sisters,  you 
must  have  finished,  add  well  finished  too,  your 
school  education;  you  must  have  collected  and  laid 
up  a  store  of  knowledge,  which  will  enable  you  to 
understand,  and  judge  rightly  of  all  you  see  and 
hear ;  and  especially  it  is  necessary  for  time  and 
attention  on  your  part,  so  to  have  ripened  your  un- 
derstanding and  judgment,  that  you  may  take 
pleasure  in,  and  improve  by  the  conversation  of 
sensible  people.  There  is  a  season  for  every  thing, 
and  if  you  neglect  strictly  to  do  every  thing  in  its 
season,  you  will  never  be  old  enough  to  go  into  com- 
pany, even  if  you  should  live  a  hundred  years.  You 
have  studies,  engagements,  and  pleasures,  suited 
to  your  present  age.  Improve  and  enjoy  them,  my 
dear,  now  in  their  time  ;  and  if  you  do  so,  and  make 
yourself  acquainted  with  history,  with  books,  and 
subjects  inportant  to  be  known,  you  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  conversation  of  people,  older  and  wiser 
than  yourself,  and  to  improve  by  it.  You  will,  also, 
be  able  to  choose  your  friends  from  the  excellent 
and  well  informed  in  society,  and  not  be  disposed 
to  fall  in  with  the  trifling,  and  even  pernicious  con- 
versation of  empty  young  ladies,  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  suffered  1o  go  in  company  before 
they  had  learned  any  thing;  before  their  minds  were 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  ; 
and  before  they  knew  how  to  conduct  themselves 
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with  propriety  and  good  sense.  I  fear  you  do  not 
understand  all  I  have  been  saying. 

Eliza. — Perhaps  not,  wholly,  mamma,  but  I 
think  I  do  some  of  it.  I  would  only  ask,  why  I 
may  not  go— not  as  one  of  the  company,  but  only 
as  a  listener  ?  It  would  take  but  very  little  of  my 
time — and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time  you  know. 

Mother. — Not  any  too  much — and  it  would  take 
more  of  your  time  than  you  think  ;  for  besides  the 
time  actually  spent  in  company,  you  would  be  think- 
ing of  going,  a  long  time  before,  and  a  much  longer 
time  after.  Besides,  you  would  be  apt  to  listeu  to 
frivolous  conversation,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  it, 
just  because  you  are  not  capable,  at  your  age,  of 
understanding  and  appreciating  sound,  good  sense, 
and  correct  information.  Be  content,  my  dear,  to 
make  much  of  your  present  time,  enjoyments,  and 
opportunities  of  improvement. 

Eliza. — You  have  made  me  content,  dear  moth- 
er ;  and  I  will  try  to  show  ypu  that  I  am  always  so. 

Mother. — One  thing  more — you  speak  of  going 
to  the  party  as  a  reward  for  getting  good  lessons, 
&c. — you  are  too  old,  my  dear,  and  have  learned,  I 
trust,  too  well  the  nature  of  your  duty,  to  think  of 
doing  it  solely  for  a  reward.  Let  your  first  thought 
always  be,  that  you  do  your  duty  because  it  is  right; 
that  is,  because  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your 
Heavenly  Father  that  you  should  do  it ;  next,  you 
should  do  your  duty  for  the  sake  of  the  approbation 
of  your  earthly  parents ;  and  then  you  will  be  re- 
warded by  the  pleasure  you  feel  in  the  approbation 
of  your  own  conscience. 

THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  the  S.  S.  Messenger. 
MARY   AND   SUSAN. 
A  Dialogue  between  two' Sabbath  School  Girls. 

Mary. — Stop,   Susan  ;  Miss   R ,  told  me  to 

show  you  where  the  lesson  was,  as  you  were  not  at 
school  last  Sabbath. 

Susan. — You  need  not  do  that,  for  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  school  any  more. 

Mary. — Not  going  to  school  ?     What  is  that  for  ? 

Susan. — Why  I  should  think  you  would  stay  away 
yourself  for  the  same  reason.  Every  body  asks  if 
such  big  girls  as  we,  go  to  school. 

Mary. — We  don't  know  all  yet,  that  Miss  R 

can  teach  us,  and  as  long  as  we  are  ignorant,  my 
mother  says  we  are  not  too  big  to  learn.  Besides; 
she  says  that  I  can  learn  now  twice  as  much  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  as  I  could  when  I  was  smaller, 

and  you  know  Miss  R told  us  the  last  time 

you  were  there,  that  she  took  so  much  pleasure 
in  teaching  us  now,  as  we  began  to  understand 
things. 

Susan. — I  think  it  looks  so  foolish  for  great  girls 
to  go  to  school. 

Mary. — Why,  you  know  we  go  to  Sabbath-school 
to  learn  about  the  Bible  ;  and  the  minister  says 
as  we  never  can  learn  enough  about  that,  we  must 
just  keep  on  learning  all  our  days. 

Susan. — According  to  that,  every  body  ought  to 
go  to  Sabbath-school. 

Mary. — Well ;  in  some  places  it  is  so — quite 
grown  up  people  go.  And  I  heard  that  the  minis- 
ters are  going  to  try  and  get  all  the  people  to  at- 
tend :  the  oldest  in  Bible  classes,  and  the  younger 
ones  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  all  to  study  God's 
Word. 

Susan. — If  Mary  Dean  and  Jane  and  the  rest  of 
them  did  not  laugh  and  make  such  fun  of  it,  1 
should  not  care  ,  but  I  hate  to  be  laughed  at. 

Mary. — Oh  !  Susan  :  such  girls  will  always  laugh 
at  every  thing  that  is  good.  Why,  they  laugh  at 
the  Bible  itself,  and  laugh  at  prayer,  and  would  you 
give  up  reading  the  Bible  and  praying?  Remem- 
ber poor   Betsey  R ,  who  used  to  laugh  at  the 

big  girls  for  going  to  Sabbath-school,  and  left  off 
going  herself. — My  teacher  told  me  that  just  before 
she  died,  she  raised  herself  in  the  bed  and  said, 
"  Doctor,  I'll  work  on  my  hands  and  knees  for 
you,  day  and  night,  if  you'll  save  my  life.  I  can't 
die:  Oh!  I  can't  die."  And  then  she  sunk  back 
again.* 

Susan. — I  know  there  is  no  good  in  such  things, 


but  it  is  hard  to  see  the  other  girls  walking  about 
and  taking  their  pleasure,  and  I  must  study  my 
Sabbath-school  Lesson,  or  be  shut  up  in  School 
saying  it.    , 

Mary. — If  we  loved  God's  Word  as  David  did, 
when  he  said  it  was  "  more  to  Le  desired  than  much 
line  gold,  and  sweeter  than  honey,"  we  should  not 
think  it  a  hardship  to  study  it,  but  it  would  be 
pleasanter  than  walking  about:  especially  on   the 

Sabbath.      Miss  R says,   we  ought  to  thank 

God  that  we  have  something  to  keep  us  from  break- 
ing the  Lord's  Day,  as  many  poor  sinful  girls  do. 
Besides,  the  Superintendant  says  the  scholars  as 
they  grow  older,  shouid  begin  lo  qualify  themselves 
for  teachers;  and  as  they  know  the  ways  of  the 
school,  ihey  will  make  better  teachers  than  those 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  them. 

Now  Susan,  I  know  you  will  go  again.  I  would 
not  once  think  about  those  girls,  excepting  to  pray 
every  day  for  them  that  they  might  be  better.  They 
will  know,  poor  things  !  one  day,  which  are  the 
most  foolish  ;  those  who  keep  God's  laws,  or  those 
who  break  them.  *  A  Fact. 


NATURAL    HISTOBY. 


COMBAT  BETWEEN  A  HORSE  AND  A  LION. 
A  nobleman,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV.,  having  a  very  vicious  horse,  which  none  of  the 
grooms  or  servants  would  ride, — several  of  them 
having  been  thrown,  and  one  killed, — asked  leave 
of  his  majesty  to  have  him  turned  loose  into  the 
menagerie,  against  one  of  the  largest  lions.  The 
king  readily  consented,  and  the  animal,  on  a  cer- 
tain day  was  conducted  thither.  Soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  horse,  the  door  ofthe  den  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  lion,  with  great  state  and  majesty,  marched 
slowly  to  the  mouth  of  it,  when,  seeing  his  antago- 
nist, h<3  set  up  a  tremendous  roar.  The  horse  im- 
mediately startled  and  fell  back,  his  ears  were  erec- 
ted, his  mane  was  raised,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and 
something  like  a  general  convulsion  seemed  to  agi- 
tate his  whole  frame.  After  the  first  emotions  of 
fear  had  subsided,  the  horse  retired  to  ,a  corner  of 
the  menagerie,  where  having  directed  his  heels  to- 
wards the  lion,  and  having  reared  his  head  over  his 
left  shoulder,  he  watched  with  extreme  eagerness 
the  motions  of  his  enemy.  The  lion,  who  presently 
quitted  the  den,  sidled  about  for  more  than  a  min- 
ute, as  if  meditating  the  mode  of  attack,  when,  hav- 
ing sufficiently  prepared  himself  for  the  combat,  he 
made  a  sudden  spring  at  the  horse,  which  defended 
itself  by  striking  his  adversary  a  most  violent  blow 
on  the  chest.  The  lion  instantly  retreated,  groan- 
ed, and  seemed  for  several  minutes  inclined  to  give 
up  the  contest,  when,  recovering  from  the  painful 
effects  ofthe  blow,  he  returned  to  the  charge  with 
unabated  violence.  The  mode  of  preparation  for 
this  second  attack  was  the  same  as  the  first.  He 
sidled  from  one  side  ofthe  menagerie  to  the  other, 
for  a  considerable  time,  seeking  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  seize  his  prey ;  during  which  time  the  horse 
still  preserved  the  same  posture,  and  still  kept  his 
head  erect  and  turned  over  his  shoulder.  The  lion 
at  length  gave  a  second  spring,  with  all  the  strength 
and  velocity  he  could  exercise,  when  the  horse 
caught  hilti  with  his  hoofs  on  the  under  jaw,  which 
he  fractured.  Having  sustained  a  second  and  more 
severe  repulse  than  the  former,  the  lion  retreated  to 
his  den  as  well  as  he  was  able,  apparently  in  the 
greatest  agony,  moaning  all  the  way  in  a  most  la- 
mentable manner.  The  horse  was  soon  obliged  to 
be  shot,  as  no  one  ever  dared  to  approach  the  ground 
where  he  was  kept. — Illustration  of  Natural  Hist. 


OBITUARY. 


Maternal  Attachment  of  a  Bird. — The  following 
affecting  instance  ofthe  attachment  of  a  bird  to  its 
young,  was  witnessed  in  a  garden  at  Tovil :— A  king- 
fisher had  reared  its  fragile  abode,  according  to  the 
plain  but  beautiful  rule  of  nature's  architecture,  and 
was  sitting  with  maternal  solicitude  and  constancy 
on  7  eggs,  containing  the  germ  of  her  expected 
progeny. — The  water  rose,  and  threatened  to  over- 
whelm the  mother ;  but  despising  danger,  when 
duty  was  in  question,  she  patiently  sat  on  her  nest, 
and  perished  rather  than  desert  her  charge. 

[Maidstone  Journal. 


DEATH  OF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOLAR. 

I  was  much  pleased  lately  in  visiting  the  dying 
bed  of  a  little  boy  of  the  Sabbath  school,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  I  found  him  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  lying  on  a  bed  which  his  mother 
had  made  for  him  upon  some  chairs. — He  was  pale 
and  worn  with  sickness,  which  his  mother  told  me 
he  bore  with  patience.  I  said  to  him  "  do  you  feel 
happy,  my  dear  child  1" — he  answered  "  Yes."  I 
said — "  Why  do  you  feel  happy,  do  you  think  you 
will  get  well  again?"  He  answered  "No."  "Then 
why  (said  I)  do  you  feel  happy?  Do  you  not 
know  that  you  are  a  sinner?"  He  answered  "yes 
— but  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me."  I  said,  "  how 
do  you  expect  to  be  forgive-n  ?"  He  did  not  an- 
swer— I  said,  "  do  you  know  who  it  was  who  came 
into  the  world?"  He  interrupted  me  by  repeating 
the  text,  "  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners."  I  said  to  him,  "do  you  pray  to  God  !" 
he  said,  "yes."  "What  do  you  pray  for?"  said  I. 
He  answered,  "  I  pray  to  God  to  make  me  a  good 
child."  "  What  is  a  good  child  V  I  said.  He  di- 
rectly answered,  "  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength."  Pres- 
ently he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  take  scholars  now  !" 
"  Yes,  (I  said)  little  boys  may  be  taken  into  the 
school  on  the  first  Sabbath  in  every  month ;  but 
why  do  you  ask  me?"  He  said,  "  because  I  wish 
my  brother  to  be  in  the  school."  His  mother  told 
me  he  had  often  expressed  this  wish.  I  said  to  him, 
"  why  do  you  wish  your  brother  to  be  in  the  school?" 
He  answered,  "  that  he  may  be  a  good  child."  At 
this  moment  a  little  boy  came  to  the  door,  and  up- 
on seeing  me  was  going  away,  but  I  told  him  to 
come  in  ;  and  his  sick  brother  called  out  to  him, 
"  Peter,  Peter,  should  not  you  like  to  be  in  the  Sab- 
bath school?"  I  called  the  little  boy  to  the  bed- 
side, and  his  brother  said,  "  should  not  you  like  to 
be  in  the  Sabbath  school?  If  you  are  a  good  boy 
you  will  get  tickets ;  and  then  you  will  have  books 
given  to  you,  and  perhaps  you  may  have  a  Bible 
given  to  you.  Should  not  you  like  to  belong  to  the 
school  ?  It  would  be  better  than  playing  with  John 
Brown  and  other  wicked  boys."  "  Oh  (added  he) 
I  wish  that  I  was  well,  I  should  like  to  go  to  school 
again."  I  said  "  it  would  be  better  to  go  to  heaven 
than  to  go  to  school."  "Yes,  (said  he)  but  if  I  weie 
well  again,  I  should  like  to  go  to  school." 

I  prayed  with  this  dear  child  and  left  him.  On 
the  next  day  he  died.  His  anxiety  for  his  little 
brother,  and  the  good  advice  which  he  gave  him, 
and  the  earnest  and  affectionate  manner  in  which 
he  gave  it,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Such 
instances  afford  great  encouragement  to  ministers, 
parents,  and  teachers.  [Children's  Friend. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE    SIAMESE   BOYS. 

There  is  at  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  in  Bos- 
ton, at  the  present  time,  a  great  curiosity.  It  is 
two  boys  or  young  men  from  Siam.  They  excite 
the. attention  of  people  here  for  two  reasons.  One 
is,  that  they  are  natives  of  a  very  distant  country, 
whose  features,  and  language,  and  manners,  are 
very  different  from  ours.  Th-;  other  reason  is,  that 
these  boys  are  bound  or  tied  together,  and  have 
been  so  from  their  birth.  They  have  been  but  a  few 
weeks  in  this  country,  and  wete  landed  in  Boston 
by  Capt.  Coffin  who  received  them  from  their  mo- 
ther in  their  native  country.  They  will  soon  be 
taken  to  New  York  for  a  short  time,  and  then  car- 
ried to  England.  Capt.  Coffin  tells  us  it  is  his  in- 
tention to  give  them  an  education  in  Jiat  country. 

As  they  leave  America  so  soon,  very  few  of  our 
readers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  We 
think  therefore,  they  will  be  pleased  to  read  such 
an  account  of  them  as  we  can  give. 

The  band  that  unites  them  is  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  grows  from  the  lower  ends  of  their 
breast  bones.  The  inner  part  of  it  seems  to  be  a  car- 
tilage or  what  is  commonly  called  gristle.    This  is 
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covered  with  flesh  and  skin,  precisely  like  (hat  upon 
their  bodies.  This  band  is  about  two  inches  thick;  & 
in  width  up  &,  down, is  nearly  four  inches.  When  the 
band  is  lengthened,  by  their  pulling  themselves 
apart  as  far  as  they  can,  it  is  smaller.  Being  thus 
bound  together,  one  can  move  but  very  little  with- 
out the  other.  They  must  always  lie,  or  sit,  or 
stand,  at  the  same  time;  and  it' one  walks,  or  runs, 
or  jumps,  or  wrestles,'  or  climbs,  the  other  must 
partake  in  all  his  movements.  And  yet,  though 
they  are  so  closely  unite-J,  each  is  by  himself  a  per- 
fect boy,  having  every  limb  aud  feature  of  his  own. 
It  is  supposed  there  are  no  large  blood  vessels  ex- 
tending from  one  to  the  other,  for  no  pulsation  can 
be  felt  on  the  connecting  baud.  Neither  does  one 
feel  an  injury  which  the  other  sustains,  except  it  is 
near  the  center  of  the  baud ;  when  that  part  is 
pricked  or  pinched,  they  both  feel  it  at  the  same  time. 

When  they  stand  up  they  can  face^each  other ; 
or  they  can  stand  side  by  side,  and  bring  their 
breasts  so  far  opart  as  to  face  another  person  di- 
rectly in  front;  but  they  can  never  turn  their  backs 
to  each  other.  When  they  stand  side  by  side,  Miuee 
is  at  the  left  hand  of  his  brother,  Chang-ing  at  the 
right ;  &  it  is  in  this  manner  that  they  always  walk  or 
stand.  They  can  turn  and  face  the  other  way,  so 
that  Chang-ing  will  beat  the  left  hand&.Mineeat  the 
right.  But  they  have  always  practised  in  the  other 
mode  ;  aud  the  habit  is  now  so  confirmed,  that  they 
cannot  walk  at  all  by  taking  this  position.  When 
they  sit,  stand,  or  walk  in  their  usual  manner, 
Mince's  right  arm  is  almost  always  round  the  waist 
or  neck  of  Chang-ing,  &  Chang-iug's  left  arm  round 
the  neck  or  waist  of  Minee.  Aud  when  one  embraces 
.  the  neck,  the  other  almost  always  takes  the  waist. 

Each  has  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  his  own  tho'ts 
and  volitious  and  words.  But  they  are  very  remark- 
able for  thinking  and  acting  alike.  We  saw  them 
playing  at  drafts  with  a  gentleman;  he  taking  one 
part  of  the  game,  they  playing  the  other  together. 
Sometimes  oue  would  move,  or  speak  first  about  the 
game,  and  sometimes  the  other.  But  there  was 
not  the  slightest  disagreement  betweeu  them 
throughout  the  game.  They  seemed  to  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  mind  about  the  best  move,  and  to 
form  their  resolutions  with  equal  rapidity  ;  or  if  one 
first  resolved  what  to  do,  the  other  immediately 
agreed  to  it.  We  are  told  their  agreement  is  the 
same  on  all  subjects,  and  at  all  times.  They  also 
become  hungry  at  the  same  time,  and  eat  the  same 
quantity  of  food ;  they  become  weary  and  fall 
asleep  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  very  rare  indeed 
that  one  sleeps  after  the  other  has  awaked.  This 
wonderful  agreement  is  the  effect  of  habit.  They 
have  been  obliged  to  act  together  from  their  earliest 
infancy  ;  and  what  was-hecessary  has  become  their 
pleasure.  They  seem  contented  and  happy  in  their 
condition,  and  strongly  attached  to  each  other;  yet 
it  is  observed  that  they  seldom  converse  together. 
It  seems  as  if  they  could  almost  read  each  other's 
thoughts,  without  the  use  of  words. 

These  boys  are  supposed  to  be  about  18  years 
old,  &  are  rather  smaller  than  boys  of  that  age  usual- 
ly are  in  this  country.  The  Siamese  are  generally 
of  smaller  stature  than  the  Americans.  They  can 
yet  speak  but  little  English,  but  are  learning  it  fast.  It 
is  not  a  very  uncommon  thing  for  children  to  be  de- 
formed in  some  way  :  and  several  instances  have 
been  recorded  of  twins  growing  together.  There 
is  an  account  of  two  little  girls  that  were  bom  in 
Boston,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  were 
united  very  much  as  the  Siamese  boys  are.  But 
they  died  when  they  were  very  young.  It  is  ex- 
tremely uncommon  for  such  children  to  live  and 
grow  up.  Very  few  instances  have  ever  been 
known  in  r.ny  country.  Perhaps  there  is  not  anoth- 
er at  this  time  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Siam,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  one  among 
tbe  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  United 
States.  The  wonder  is,  that  these  lads  should  live  to 
their  present  age,  be  in  good  health,  attain  their 
proper  stature,  and  be  active  and  intelligent  like 
their  countrymen  of  the  same  age. 

Their  complexion  is  dark  and  sallow,  like  other 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone.  Their  hair  is  long  and 
black  ;  but  is  shaven  from  the  top  of  the  head,  after 


the  custom  of  their  country.  They  resemble  the 
Chinese  in  their  general  features ;  and  their  coun- 
try is  very  near  to  the  Chinese  empire.  In  coming 
to  this  country  they  have  sailed  about  half  round 
the  globe. 


MISCILLANY. 


Wonderful  Preservation. — On  Monday  last, 
while  an  elderly  lady,  with  her  daughter-in-law  and 
her  two  children,  were  approaching  Ithaca,  N.V.  on 
the  Geneva  road,  in  a  one  horse  wagon,  by  some 
means  the  horse  took  fright,  and  ran  furiously  down 
the  hill.  The  mother  ul  the  children  somehow  ex- 
tricated herself  from  the  wagon,  and  the  horse  ap- 
proached the  bridge  at  the  inlet,  with  the  fore  wheels 
of  the  wagon  entirely  demolished — every  spoke  in 
the  wheels  having  been  broken  short  off  at  the  hubs; 
and  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wagon,  partially  upon 
her  back,  the  old  lady  sustaining  the  two  children. 
Destruction  to  this  little  party  seemed  inevitable. 
Several  unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  stop  the 
horse  in  his  furious  career,  but  he  broke  past  all  the 
opposition  and  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  inlet. 
Here  he  found  so  many  impediments  in  his  direct 
course,  that  he  turned  in  by  the  stable  of  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff, and  was  of  course  stopped.  What  is  very  re- 
markable, after  having  been  thus  drawn  nearly  a 
mile,  during  which  the  legs  of  the  horse  had  been 
very  much  skinned  aud  bruised,  &  the  wagon  near- 
ly demolished, the  two  children  were  taken  out  entire- 
ly uninjured,  and  the  old  lady  was  but  slightly  hurt, 
and  was  soon  able  to  give  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, inquire  for  her  lost  bonnet,  &c.  The  frantic 
and  almost  breathless  mother  was  soon  after  descried 
running  in  the  distance,  and  a  messenger  was  des- 
patched to  make  glad  her  heart  by  the  information 
that  the  little  ones  and  their  aged  grand-mother  were 
safe.  _q©©_  [Chr  ..licle. 

A  Little  Boy  and  a  Tract. — A  Sunday  School 
Missionary,  while  travelling  through  a  newly  set- 
tled part  of  New-York,  last  spring,  met  several 
children  in  a  road  leading  through  a  grove,  and 
gave  them  some  Religious  Tracts.  They  soon  met 
a  little  boy,  and  showed  him  their  present,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  missionary,  who  had  just 
given  them  the  tracts.  The  boy  then  ran  in  haste, 
to  overtake  the  missionary,  but  did  not  succeed  un- 
til he  had  walked  nearly  two  miles.  His  ragged 
clothes,  interesting  countenance,  and  his  running, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  missionary.  He  stop- 
ped his  horse,  and  asked  the  boy  what  he  wanted. 
He  replied,  "  some  of  those  fine  books."  "  Can 
you  read?"  said  the  missionary. — "  No,  sir,"  said 
the  boy,  "  but  my  mother  can." — "  Will  ynu  carry 
them  home  and  let  her  read  them  to  you  1"  said  the 
missionary.  "Yes  sir."  After  giving  him  some 
of  the  tracts,  the  little  boy  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are 
a  religion  man."  The  missionary  then  gave  him 
some  advice,  and  left  him.  Children,  do  you  love 
a  good  book,  or  a  good  tract,  so  well,  that  you 
would  run  two  miles  to  get  one? — Philadelphian. 


A  Little  Boy  reforming  his  Father. — A  Sunday 
School  scholar,  who  had  been  compelled  by  his  pa- 
rents to  spend  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  in  collecting 
fruit  to  carry  to  market,  was  seen  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath to  weep,  and  was  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
field."  His  father  called  him  to  answer  for  his 
conduct.  "  Father,"  said  the  boy,  "  my  teacher 
says  that  it  is  wicked  for  people  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  God  says  that  we  must  remember  the 
Sabbath-day  and  keep  it  holy."  The  father,  see- 
ing the  sobs  and  hearing  the  sighs  of  the  boy,  said, 
"  Well  you  need  not  go  to  work,  if  the  fruit  all  rots." 
His  father  has  since  indulged  the  hope  that  he 
himself  has  become  pious.  ib. 

Another  such  a  Story. — Another  scholar  belong- 
ed to  a  family,  who  kept  an  open  shop  on  Sunday, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  spirits.  As  he  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  Sabbath  thus  profaned,  he  asked  his 
teacher  to  call,  and  converse  with  his  parents  about 
it.  The  teacher  promised  to  call ;  but  as  he  put  it 
off  from  time  to  time,  the  boy  asked  them  if  it  was 
not  wicked  to  sell  things  on  the  Sabbath.  His  fa- 
ther gate  no  answer,     He  still  repealed   the  ques- 


tion ;  but  his  father  was  still  silent.  On  the  next 
Sabbath,  however,  he  closed  his  shop,  and  has  kept 
it  closed  ever  since,  on  the  Sabbath-day.  i'6. 


Affection. — To  see  a  father  treating  his  sons  like 
elder  brothers,  and  to  see  sons  coveting  their  father's 
company  and  conversation,  because  they  think  him 
the  wisest  and  most  agreeable  man  of  their  acquaint- 
ance, is  the  most  amiable  picture  the  eye  can  behold; 
it  is  a  transplanted  self-love  as  sacred  as  friendship, 
as  pleasurable  as  love,  and  as  happy  as  religion  can 
make  it.  &&s— 

A  Generous  Portuguese  Nobleman.— An  English 
officer  requested  me  to  visit  his  wife,  a  very  beauti- 
ful woman,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  not  on- 
ly for  her  own  excellent  qualities,  but  as  the  moth- 
er of  three  beautiful  children,  all  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. On  going  to  his  quarters  I  found  her  in 
the  last  stage  of  an  intermittent  fever — a  disease 
which  was  very  prevalent  and  fatal  amongour  troops. 
I  need  not  harass  your  feelings  by  depicting  one 
of  those  scenes  which  one  of  my  profession  is  so  of- 
ten called  on  to  witness.  It  was  on  the  tenth  day 
of  the  fever.  Her  soul  was  on  the  wing,  and  b 
the  same  evening  she  had  breathed  her  last. 

Her  unfortunate  husband,  while  he  felt  her  loss 
as  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  befallen 
him,  strove  to  stifle  his  sufferings  as  he  caressed 
his  lisping  babes,  who  demanded  when  their  mam- 
ma would  return. 

With  three  helpless  infants,  in  the  midst  of  a  for- 
eign country,  he  was  under  orders  to  march  with 
his  regiment  to  Spain.  Divided  between  a 
sense  of  public  and  private  duty,  what  could  he 
do?  He  was  advised  to  apply  to  Sir  John  Moore, 
for  leave  to  carry  his  children  to  England.  His 
wishes  could  not  be  complied  with.  "  Never  mind, 
my  dear  friend,"  said  the  generous  Portuguese  no- 
ble in  whose  house  he  was  billetted,  "  cease  to 
grieve,  unfortunate  Englishman  :  leave  your  infants 
with  me ;  behold  my  three  daughters,  they  shall 
each  discharge  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  one  of 
your  infants,  and  I  will  be  a  father  to  the  whole." 
So  we  will  my  dear  father,"  cried  his  daughters. 
This  was  too  much  for  Capt. ,  and  he  hasten- 
ed out  of  the  room. — NeaPs  Letters  from  Portugal. 


POETRY. 


THE  SICK  CHILD. 

HARRIET. 

Mamma,  when  little  Ann  was  sick, 
So  very  sick,  the  other  day, 
I  wan  so  frightened  and  distressed, 
I  could  not  eat,  nor  work,  nor  play. 

And  when  the  Doctor  said  to  you, 

"  Dear  madam,  you  must  lose  your  child" — 

I  was  astonished  to    behold 

Your  countenauce  so  calm  and  mild. 

I  did  indeed  observe  you  wipe 
A  tear  that  hasted  down  your  cheek, 
But  not  a  single  murmuring  word 
Of  sad  complaining  did  you  speak. 

And  when  I  cried,  a  Oh,  dear  Mamma, 
"  What  shall  1  do  if  Anna  dies  !" 
You  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  keep 
My  litde  sister  from  the  skies. 

"  Re  still,"  you  said,  "  be  slill,  my  child, — 
Soon  will  my  baby  sink  to  rest; 
Soou  will  her  infant  spirit  rise, 
To  be  with  God  forever  blest." 

But  when  her  sickness  was  removed, 
Though  my  sad  heart  with  joy  was  cheered, 
I  must  confess  I  was  surprised 
To  see  how  Uiaukful  you  appeared. 

If  you  were  willing  Ann  should  go 
To  Heaven,  forever  free  from  pain, 
How  could  you  so  rejoice  10  tind 
That  she  must  live  on  earth  again  t 

MAMMA. 
When  it  appeared  the  will  of  God 
To  take  your  sister's  life  away, 
I  trusted  she  would  be  removed 
From  this  dark  world  to  endless  day. 

But  when  I  saw  her  life  was  spared, 
Her  precious  health  agsiu  restored, 
1  humbly  hoped  Uiat  she  would  live 
To  do  much  service  for  her  Lord. 

I  hoped  that  by  a  useful  life 

She  would  on  earth  a  blessing  prove, 

And  in  die  joy  of  Heaven  receive, 

The  rich  reward  of  active  love.  [Jl/rl.  Sproal. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  London  Child's  Companion. 
THE    LITTLE  SWISS  GIRL. 

When  on  a  journey  in  Switzerland,  one  evening, 
I  took  a  walk  with  a  friend,  and  while  he  entered 
a  cottage  to  visit  a  sick  female,  I  turned  aside  into 
a  neighboring  church  yard.  While  occupied  in 
various  meditations,  a  little  girl  came  into  the  in- 
closure,  and  began  to  look  with  much  earnestness 
for  something  she  had  lost.  I  watched  her  in  si- 
lence for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  in  a  familiar  tone 
entered  into  conversation.  "  Have  you  lost  any 
thing,  my  little  girl?"  Without  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  my  question,  and  with  her  eyes  still  intent 
on  the  ground,  she  replied, — 

"Have  you  found   my  half-penny?" 

"  No  ;  have  vou  lost  one  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  When  did  you  lose  it?" 

"  This  evening,  a  little  while  ago." 

"How  did  that  happen  ?" 

"  I  was  playing  under  the  trees,  and  when  I  went 
home  I  found  my  halfpenny  was  gone;  and  I'm  come 
back  to  look  for  it." 

"  Why  that's  a  sad  affair  to  be  sure;  but  you  need 
not  be  in  gieat  distress  about  it." 

"  O  yes,  I  need,  because  I  have  only  one  or  two 
more." 

"  Well,  well,  but  perhaps  I  could  make  up  your 
loss." 

"Aye?" 

"Could  I  not  give  you  another  instead  of  it?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  think  I  could ;  let  us  see." 

I  here  took  out  my  purse,  and  calling  her  to  me, 
put  a  few  halfpence  into  her  hand.  She  thanked 
me,  courtesied,  and  then  returning  to  the  yew-tree, 
resumed  her  search  for  the  one  she  had  lost,  which 
she  seemed  to  regret  as  an  old  acquaintance,  leaving 
me  at  liberty  to  consider  her.  My  little  companion 
appeared  from  her  size,  to  be  about  five  or  six  years 
old,  perhaps  between  six  and  seven.  Her  counte- 
nance was  intelligent,  and  her  lively  blue  eye  told 
me  that  her  understanding  was  beyond  ber  age. 
Withal  she  was  decently  dressed. 

Having  now,  by  my  trifling  gift,  secured  her  at- 
tention and  good  will,  I  proceeded  : 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Just  by  the  church,  over  the  little  river ;"  stoop- 
ing down  and  pointing,  she  added,  "  yonder,  beside 
the  trees." 

"  O,  that's  your  house,  is  it  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"Are  your  father  and  mother  alive?" 

"My  mother's  alive,  but  my  father's  dead." 

"  Have  you  any  brothers  or  sisters?" 

"  I  have  one  little  sister." 

"  How  does  your  mother  get  her  livelihood  ?" 

"  She  works,  and  has  beside  something  from  the 
church." 

"  O,  she  lives  pretty  well,  then." 

"Well  enough." 

"Does  she  work  all  day?" 

"  Yes." 

"Does  she  never  rest?" 

"  O  to  be  sure,  she  rests.  She  rests  in  the  even- 
ing, and  when  we  are  at  our  meals,  and  at  night 
when  we  go  to  bed." 

"  And  what  does  she  do  in  the  evening,  when  she 
has  finished  her  work  ?  does  she  read  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"What,  the  Bible?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"Only  sometimes?" 


"  On  a  Sunday,  and  perhaps  sometimes  on  a  week 
day,  when  she  has  time." 

"  How  long  has  your  father  been  dead  ?" 

"  Two  years." 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die,  is  it  not?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Was  your  father  willing  to  die  ?" 

"  I  believe  he  would  have  wished  to  live  a  little 
longer." 

"  Where  is  he  gone,  do  you  think  ?"  To  this 
question,  which  may  appear  rather  direct,  she  re- 
plied without  hesitation  : 

"  To  God,  our  heavenly  Father." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that?" 

"  Because  he  was  a  good  man." 

"Are  you  sure  he  was  good?" 

"  O  yes,  quite  sure." 

"  But  did  you  never  read  in  the  Bible,  that  Jesus 
Christ  said  there  was  none  good  but  God  ?" 

"I  believe  I  did  read  that,  one  morning." 

"  Is  your  mother  good  ?" 

"  My  mother's  very  good." 

"  But,  do  you  remember,  my  love,  what  Jesus 
Christ  said,  there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is 
God  ?" 

Feeling  this  argument  too  close,  my  little  com- 
panion looked  as  if  she  was  not  pleased  that  I  seem- 
ed determined  to  bring  her  mother  in  as  guilty,  and 
hastily  added,  she  did  not  care  for  that;  for  her  mo- 
ther, she  was  sure,  was  a,  very  good  woman. 

Not  wishing,  however,  to  quarrel  with  so  agreea- 
ble and  intelligent  a  companion,  I  gave  a  turn  to 
the  conversation. 

"  Do  you  know  who  Jesus  Christ  is  ?" 

"The  Son  of  God." 

"The  Son  of  God ;  very  well.  But  is  he  not 
God  ?" — My  reason  for  this  question  will  be  evident 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  melancholy 
departuie,  generally  speaking,  of  the  church  of 
Geneva  from  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  I  do  not 
particularly  recollect  the  answer  she  returned  ;  but 
I  took  occasion  from  it  to  enter  upon  the  vital  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  I  now  endeavored,  with  as 
much  simplicity  as  possible,  to  show  her  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  individually  the  blood  of  Christ — 
Christ  as  very  God  and  very  man — by  a  true  and 
living  faith,  in  order  to  our  acceptance  with  our  of- 
fended Maker.  Then,  referring  to  her  mother,  I 
attempted  to  point  out  to  her  under  what  circum- 
stances she  could  be  considered  a  good  woman  ;  if 
her  heart  was  renewed — if,  instead  of  looking  upon 
herself  as  good,  she  felt  herself  to  be  a  sinner,  and 
mourned  over  her  iniquities,  as  having  crucified  her 
Saviour,  "the  Lord  of  glory ;" — if,  in  fine,  she 
"  lived  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 

During  this  part  of  our  conversation  the  little  girl 
seemed  to  forget  her  halfpenny,  and  stood  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  me,  listening  attentively.  When  I 
had  concluded,  I  again  called  her  to  me,  and  giv- 
ing her  some  other  token  of  remembrance,  said  in 
an  affectionate  manner,  "  Now,  my  dear  child,  I 
must  leave  you.  Do  not  forget  what  I  have  told 
you  ;  it  is  exceedingly  important.  If  you  rightly 
understand  it,  and  believe  with  your  little  heart  in 
sincerity  on  Jesus  Christ,  your  soul  will  be  saved  in 
the  dreadful  day  of  judgment.  Go  home  now,  and 
let  your  mother  know  all  we  have  talked  about. 
Tell  her  that  a  person  from  a  very  '  far  country,' 
who  can  have  no  other  object  in  this  but  her  wel- 
fare, desired  you  to  intreat  her  to  read  her  Bible — 
to  search  diligently  after  '  the  things  which  belong 
unto  her  peace,'  and  to  pray  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit." 

It  was  now  near  the  time  at  which  it  had  been 
agreed  on  that  I  should  rejoin  my  friend.  Bidding 
adieu,  therefore,  to   my  interesting  companion,  I 


went  on  my  way  rejoicing  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  me  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  my 
Redeemer,  though  it  might  be  to  "the  least  of  the 
little  ones,"  whom  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge "  in  that  day  when  he  maketh  up  his 
jewels." 

Month  after  month  rolled  away,  and  the  scene  I 
have  attempted  to  describe  was  nearly  forgotten, 
when  it  was  recalled  by  a  circumstance  which  gave 
it  an  increasing  interest,  and  could  not  fail  to  move 
a  heart  even  as  hard  as  mine.  The  winter  was  ad- 
vancing, and  I  began  to  think  of  going  to  the  mild- 
er climate  of  Italy.  The  evening  had  set  in  coldly; 
and  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  apartment  beside  a 
cheerful  fire,  thinking,  it  may  be,  on  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  me;  from  whom  I  was  so 
far,  and  ere  long  to  be  farther  removed.  Perhaps, 
too,  a  prayer  was  ascending  for  a  blessing  on  them 
and  myself:  on  them  that  they  might  glorify  their 
Lord  among  friends  and  kindred;  on  myself,  that 
whithersoever  my  steps  should  be  directed  his  hand 
might  lead  me,  and  his  hand  uphold  me.  The 
door  opened,  and  a  Swiss  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
entered  and  abruptly  accosted  me  : — "  Mr.  T.  do 
you  remember  meeting  a  little  girl  in  a  church  yard 
some  miles  distant,  towards  the  end  of  last  sum- 
mer ?"  "  Yes  ;"  I  answered  with  surprise  and 
alarm;  "Why?" — "Had  you  any  conversation 
with  her?"  "I  believe  I  had." — "Well,  what 
you  said  was  made  instrumental  to  the  conversion 
of  her  mother."  "Is  it  possible  ?"  I  exclaimed, 
while  the  tears  rushed  involuntarily  to  my  eyes. 

On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  child  had  not  forgot- 
ten my  injunction.  Going  home  immediately,  she 
had  related  to  her  mother  what  had  passed,  noticing 
particularly,  as  it  appeared,  my  request  that  she 
would  read  the  Bible.  She  did  so;  and  the  Spirit 
sent  it  to  her  with  power.  After  a  time,  she  began 
to  feel  a  desire  to  converse  with  some  serious  per- 
son ;  and  it  was  so  ordered,  that  she  should  meet 
with  a  pious  woman,  who  kept  a  little  school  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  whom  I  had  visited  once  or 
twice.  From  her  the  lady  alluded  to,  heard  the 
circumstance,  and  communicated  it  to  me  as  I  have 
mentioned  :  "  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us, 
but  unto  thy  name,"  be  all  the  praise!  Amen  and 
amen. 


RELIGION. 


Prom  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE   GOLDEN   CALF. 

This  is  the  first  idol  which  the  Israelites  made  ; 
and  no  instance  of  idol  worship  is  to  be  found  more 
foolish  in  itself,  or  more  provoking  to  God.     ' 

The  Lord,  who  had  brought  the  people  out  of 
their  hard  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt,  had  just  given 
them  laws,  by  which  they  might  serve  him  accept- 
ably, and  live  m  peace  and  good  order. 

This  was  a  great  act  of  mercy  and  kindness  in 
God.  He  had  never  done  the  same  for  any  people, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  full  of  love  and  grati- 
tude to  him  for  this  favour. 

Moses  had  told  the  people  all  the  things  that 
God  had  spoken  to  bim  on  Mount  Sinai;  and  the 
people  said,  "All  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will  we 
do,  and  be  obedient."  Then,  at  the  command  of 
God,  Aaron  and  his  two  eldest  sons,  with  seventy 
of  the  elders,  went  part  of  the  way  up  the  moun- 
tain with  Moses,  where  they  saw  very  wonderful 
displays  of  the  presence  of  the  great  God,  as  yon 
will  read  in  the  24th  chapter  of  Exodus.  Moses, 
with  Joshua,  were  then  called  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  to  receive  the  two  tables,  or  broad  slabs 
of  stone,  with  the  ten  commandments  written  on 
them  by  the  finger  of  God.     "  And  the  sight  of  the- 
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glory  of  the  Lord  was  like  devouring  firt  on  the  top 
nf  the  mount,    in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel.' 

Thus  Aaron,  and  the  elders,  and  all  the  people, 
saw  very  clearly  that  God  was  indeed  present,  both 
warning  and  blessing  them.  Yet,  because  Moses 
did  not  come  down  directly  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  he  staid  forty  days,  the  people 
gathered  themselves  to  Aaron,  and  said  unto  him, 
"  Up,  make  us  gods  which  shall  go  before  us ;  as 
for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  we  know  not  what  is  become  of 
him."  Alas!  how  foolish  is  liie  wicked  heart  of 
man.  The  people  did  not  know  what  was  become 
of  Moses,  and  therefore  they  must  have  new  gods. 
Had  not  the  Lord  Jehovah  brought  them  out  with 
a  mighty  hand  ?  and  what  was  Moses  but  a  mere 
messenger  to  tell  God's  will  ?  Yet  these  stupid 
people  looked  to  the  creature,  and  forgot  the  Crea- 
tor, the  Lord,  that  made  them. 

People  are  much  disposed,  at  all  times,  to  act 
like  these  Israelites:  they  place  their  hopes  aDd 
their  trust  in  pleasure?,  or  riches,  or  friends,  or 
something  else,  and  forget  the  God  that  made 
them,  and  the  precious  Saviour,  that  bought  them 
with  his  blood.  We  all  have  reason  enough  to 
know  that  God  is  present  with  us,  although  he  does 
not  appear  a  consuming  fire,  as  he  did  to  the  Israel- 
ites. 

What  then  did  these  people  take  instead  of  the 
glorious  God?  We  are  told  in  the  Bible,  that  after 
making  their  complaints  to  Aaron,  he  told  them  to 
give  him  their  golden  ear-rings;  this  they  did  ;  and 
Aaron  having  melted  them  up,  cast  the  gold  into 
the  shape  of  a  calf,  then  after  smoothing  it  off  with 
tools,  they  said,  these  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

This  notion  of  a  calf  was  not  new  to  the  Israelites. 
The  god  Apis,  under  the  same  image,  was  the  chief 
object  of  worship  in  Egypt ;  and  although  the  pow- 
er of  God,  over  all  the  might  of  Egypt  and  her  idols, 
had  been  displayed  in  their  own  short  history,  yet 
this  rebellious  people  chose  an  idol  calf,  before  the 
blessed  and  glorious  Jehovah. 

The  calf  being  finished,  Aaron,  to  complete  the 
idolatry,  built  an  altar  before  it,  and  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings  were  offered  up,  "and  the  peo- 
ple sat  down  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play." 
They  had  fairly  cast  off  the  fear  of  a  holy  God,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  rioting.  It  often 
happens  in  the  world,  that  what  seems  to  be  joy  and 
happiness,  is  only  the  means  that  people  use  to  drive 
away  the  thoughts  of  their  sin.  The  happiness 
which  will  serve  us  in  health  and  in  sickness,  by 
day  and  by  night,  when  alone  and  when  in  view  of 
death,  is  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost — that  peace  that 
Christ  gives,  which  the  world  cannot  give  nor  take 
away. 

This  wicked  conduct  of  the  Israelites  provoked 
the  Lord  to  anger.  Moses  was  so  affected  by  a 
sight  of  the  idol  worship,  that  he  cast  down  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  which  were  broken  ;  and  having 
the  golden  calf  burnt,  and  ground  into  fine  powder, 
he  strewed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  people 
drink  of  it.  This  was  done  to  convince  them  of 
the  folly  <if  their  conduct,  and  that  it  might  be  a 
sign  of  repentance.  Moses  then  called  to  him  all 
who  were  willing  to  be  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  the 
Levites  having  joined  him,  he  bade  them  each  to 
take  his  sword  and  to  pass  up  and  down  through 
the  camp,  and  to  execute  punishment  on  the  guilty 
people.  Three  thousand  of  them  fell  on  that  day, 
who,  it  is  most  likely,  were  the  leaders  and  the  stub- 
born defenders  of  this  gross  and  guilty  folly. 


MOBALITY. 


From  the   Visitor  $•   Telegraph 
A  FAITHFUL  WIFE  MADE  WRETCHED 

I  was  riding  from ,   into  the  country  a   few 

evenings  since,  and  losing  the  way  to  the  place  of 
my  destination,  I  turned  my  horse  and  looked  around 
for  some  person  of  whom  I  might  inquire.  I  saw 
approaching  at  a  distance,  a  one-horse  market  cart, 
with  a  female  walking  by  its  side  guiding  the  skel- 
eton of  a  horse.  They  had  evidently  been  to  mar- 
ket, and  were  now  returning  home.     I  rode  to  meet 


them.  As  I  approached — the  female  shrunk  behind 
the  covered  vehicle,  as  if  to  avoid  being  seen.  A 
man,  or  a  creature  in  hu'man  shape,  which  I  took 
for  the  woman's  husband,  was  stretched  supinely  in 
the  bottom  of  the  carl.  His  whole  appearance  was 
frightful.  He  was  ragged  and  filthy;  his  collar  open; 
his  head  and  bosom  bare;  his  eyes  projecting  and 
heavily  closed;  his  nether  jaw  making  a  frightful 
hiatus  with  its  next  neighbour  above  ;  and  his  face, 
in  colour  vying  with  the  sun  whose  beams  fresh  and 
hot,  were  pouring  full  upon  him.  My  first  impres- 
sion was  that  he  was  asleep.  Observing  the  wo- 
man's timidity,  I  addressed  myself  to  him.  I  in- 
quired the  way  to .     He  gave  no  answer,  and 

showed  no  signs  of  wakefulness.  I  raised  my  voice 
and  asked  again.  An  unmeaning  swing  of  the 
nether  jaw — a  swinish  grunt  and  a  slight  motion  of 
the  eyes  and  muscles  of  the  face,  revealed  his  true 
condition  and  his  character  I 

I  now  turned  to  the  woman  for  the  necessary  in- 
formation : — she  was  in  tears.  Her  utterance  was 
interrupted  by  sobs  ;  but  her  directions  were  clear 
and  intelligible.  Her  appearance  awakened  feel- 
ings of  pity  that  I  cannot  describe.  She  was  tall, 
and  very  plainly,  though  decently  habited.  Her 
frame  and  features  were  delicate,  and  the  latter, 
though  strongly  marked  with  grief  and  disappoint- 
ment, seemed  yet  to  be  the  abode  of  intelligence, 
and  of  much  that  is  mild  and  amiable.  Her  whole 
address  and  manners  convinced  me  that  she  had 
seen  better  times.  In  this  particular  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. On  mentioning  the  occurrence  to  "  mine 
host,"  with  whom  I  passed  the  night,  he  recogniz- 
ed the  characters  &  gave  me  their  history.  Both  of 
them  had  seen  better  times.  The  woman  was  of  a 
very  respectable  family — had  been  tolerably  educa- 
ted— and  accustomed,  in  her  girlhood,  to  mingle 
in  the  best  company.  Her  affections  were  gained 
by  one  who  was  called  a  temperate  drinker,  who 
was  considered  "very  well  off."  She  married  him. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  have  passed  away.  Fortune 
has  left  them.  Friends  have  almost,  and  but  for 
her,  would  have  quite  forsaken  them.  Poverty  and 
misery  are  now  their  constant  companions.  The 
wife,  the  once  tender,  affectionate,  confiding  wife, 
still  struggles  for  the  means  of  a  scanty  subsistence 
by  cultivating,  with  her  own  hands,  a  little  garden, 
from  which  their  cart  is' occasionally  freighted  for 
the  market.  Her  husband  is  sent  with  it,  and  when 
he  fails  to  return  at  the  accustomed  hour,  (which 
often  happens)  she  guesses  the  cause — walks  miles 
to  town  and  helps  him  home  in  the  manner  we 
have  described  above.  How  inestimable  is  such  a 
wife  I     How  dangerous  is  "temperate  drinking." 


REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE   BROKEN  HYACINTH.— By  Mbs.  Sherwood. 
Published  by   the  American  Sabbath   School  Union,  1629. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  has  written  many  pretty  books 
for  children.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  friends  of  Sabbath  School  libra- 
ries respecting  her  productions.  Some,  when  they 
go  to  the  Depository  to  replenish  their  libraries,  se- 
lect first,  all  Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings  ;  others  seem 
to  take  them  for  the  sake  of  making  up  an  assort- 
ment, and  others  still  do  not  select  them  at  all. 
We  pretend  not  to  decide  whether  there  is  any  just 
ground  for  this  diversity  of  opinion.  We  have  only 
now  to  attend  to  the  book  before  us.  And  as  it 
respects  this  book,  we  must  say  that  our  author  has 
not  succeeded  so  well  as  in  many  others.  But  per- 
haps some  little  reader,  or  it  may  be  some  great 
one,  may  say,  "what  business  has  Mr.  Reviewer  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  a  book  published  and  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Sabbath  School  Union? 
Are  they  not  better  judges  of  Sabbath  School  books 
than  he?  Besides,  Ave  do  not  know  who  this  Re- 
viewer, as  he  calls  himself,  is."  Nor  does  Mr.  Re- 
viewer know  who  you  are  that  are  making  these 
objections.  All  he  wants  of  you,  is  to  read  for  your- 
self and  then  decide.  As  we  are  not  very  well 
pleased  with  "the  broken  Hyacinth,"  we  feel  bound 
to  tell  you  why.  Ellen  and  Sophia  were  twin  sis- 
ters.    In  their  dispositions  they  were  quite  opposite 


to  each  other.  Ellen  was  proud  and  ill-natured, while 
Sophia  was  humble  and  kind  and  obliging ;  and 
the  author  thinks  she  was  more,  even  than  that,  for 
she  says  "  the  impress  of  the  renewed  nature  was, 
I  have  no  doubt  marked,  from  very  early  life,  on 
her  brow."  If  this  be  true,  she  was,  (what  very 
few  little  girls  are,)  a  Christian.  They  were  car- 
ried by  their  guardian  to  a  delightful  spot  in  the 
country,  to  school.  At  this  school  were  a  number 
of  Misses,  represented  as  being  very  good  little 
girls.  During  the  first  day  they  discovered  Ellen's 
disposition  and  used  very  provoking  language  to- 
wards her.  One  wished  she  had  not  come,  another 
called  her  "  a  stupid  thing,"  another,  a  "  moping 
thing,"  another  called  her  "  a  jackdaw,"  and  spoke 
of  her  "ridiculous  airs," — this  was  all  said  in  her 
hearing,  but  they  pretended  'twas  all  in  fun.  Af- 
ter the  girls  had  abused  Ellen,  by  calling  her  hard 
names,  the  following  conversation  took  place  in 
their  chamber  as  they  were  retiring  to  bed.  Lucil- 
la  informed  them  that  their  custom  was  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  before  they  went  to  bed  and  that 
they  must  fold  up  their  clothes  and  place  them  on 
a  chair  by  the  bed.  Ellen  replied,  "  I  have  been 
used  to  very  neat  habits."  "  I  don't  doubt  it," 
said  Theresa,  "  you  are,  I  know,  the  very  best  of 
good  girls."  "  And  so  am  I  too,"  said  Sophia, 
"why  don't  you  include  me  in  your  praises?"  "Be- 
cause," replied  she,  "  I  don't  think  half  so  well  of 
you  as  your  sister.  I  consider  Miss  Ellen  as  quite 
a  treasure  in  the  family,  she  will  put  us  all  to  rights." 
Then  addressing  herself  to  Ellen,  she  said,  "  Do 
Miss,  be  so  kind  as  to  show  me  how  to  fold  my  slip, 
must  I  turn  it  first?"  "Nonsense,"  said  Ellen, 
"  do  go  away,"  for  she  had  come  up  close  to  her. 
"  And  what  must  I  do  next,  take  it  by  the  back 
seam,  Miss?"  "  Go  away,"  she  said.  "And  then 
fold  it  in  three,  mus'n't  I?"  she  added,  following 
her  as  she  shrunk  from  her.  By  this  time  Ellen 
was  ready  to  cry  with  vexation.  This  scene  was 
ended  with  "  excessive  laughter "  from  the  girls. 
Misses,  don't  you  think  this  was  very  provoking  ? 
Should  you  think  it  the  best  way  to  reform  an  ill- 
natured  girl?  Immediately  after  this,  they  all  knelt 
down  to  pray  !  We  think  these  little  girls  were  not 
in  a  very  proper  frame  to  say  their  prayers.  We 
suspect  they  only  said  them.  It  is  a  very  solemn 
thing  to  pray,  for  God  is  holy,  and  he  knows  the 
thoughts  of  our  hearts,  and  all  prayers  which  ape 
offered  without  love,  without  repentance,  without  a 
real  desire  for  the  things  we  ask,  are  mockery  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Children  should  remember  this, 
when  they  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  Sabbath 
School.  Ellen  became  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
her  situation.  She  received  more  affronts  than  she  i 
could  bear.  She  behaved  herself  very  improperly,  I 
and  they  too.  Sophia  was  a  favorite  with  the  girls, 
let  us  hear  how  they  talk  to  her,  just  to  provoke 
Ellen — all  in  fun  to  be  sure.  "  Get  away  you  little 
thing,  I  was  not  speaking  to  you,  I  was  addressing 
your  amiable  and  excellent  sister.  I  am  determin- 
ed never  to  love  you,  so  go  away,  little  troublesome 
thing,  and  as  ill-tempered  as  troublesome." 

The  birth  days  of  the  girls  were  kept  as  holydays, 
and  they  were  made  queens,  and  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers.  When  the  birth  day  of  these 
twin  sisters  came,  some  of  the  girls  made  a  crown 
of  thistles  for  Ellen  and  one  of  roses  for  Sophia, 
but  as  some  thought  this  would  be  carrying  matters 
too  far,  they  threw  them  both  away,  and  the  sisters 
were  not  crowned  at  all.  This  affront  marred  all 
Ellen's  enjoyment  for  that  day,  and  afterwards, 
when  the  sisters  found  the  crowns  in  the  field  and 
discovered  that  one  of  them  was  made  of  thistles, 
she  was  very  angry,  for  she  knew  that  that  was  in- 
tended for  her.  Sophia  insisted  that  the  crown  of 
thistles  was  intended  for  herself,  but,  although  she  is 
called  a  good  girl,  we  believe  she  told  a  fib  this  time, 
Ellen  became  so  much  dissatisfied,  that  she  wrote 
to  her  guardian  and  he  removed  her  to  a  school  in 
London,  but  she  was  not  contented  till  she  got  back 
again ;  and  after  the  death  of  her  sister,  she  saw 
the  error  of  her  past  conduct  and  became  a  good 
girl.  We  think,  however,  that  the  treatment  she 
received  from  the  girls  was  not  calculated  to  cure 
her  of  her  ill  temper.    Of  ibis  you  must  Judge  for 


YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


yourselves.     For  ourselves,  we  cannot  reccommend 
this  as  a  Sabbath  School  book,  vet  others  may  not  j 
agree  with  us  in  opinion.     We  think   it   barren  of 
religious  instruction,    and    fruitful  in  what  we  call 
doubtful  morality.  Reviewer. 


THE     NURSERY. 


From   the    Youfh's  Friend. 
LAURA  AND  HER  FROCK. 

"  This  frock  is  very  plain,  I  think  I  will  not  wear 
it  to-day,"  said  Laura,  as  she  carelessly  threw  from 
her  the  neat  white  muslin  dress  she  had  held  in  her 
hand  ;  "  and  here  is  another  that  looks  no  better ;  I 
wish  mamma  would  let  me  dress  as  other  girls  do." 
And  Laura  sat  on  the  side  of  her  bed,  and  felt  very 
unhappy  indeed.  She  was  going  to  her  aunt's  to 
see  some  of  her  cousins  who  had  just  arrived  from 
New- York  ;  she  knew  their  dress  would  be  very 
gay  and  rich,  and  poor  Laura  did  not  know,  or  she 
did  not  recollect,  for  she  had  often  been  told,  that 
sensible  people  never  love  a  little  girl  more  for  be- 
ing dressed  very  expensively,  or  wearing  a  great 
deal  of  trimming.  BHt  Laura  just  then  did  not  care 
for  being  loved,  she  wanted  to  be  admired,  and  for 
her  fine  clothes  too,  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  the 
pillow,  almost  ready  to  cry,  and  I  dare  say,  thought 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  more  than  some  lit- 
tle girls  whose  father  and  mother  have  been  taken 
away  from  them,  and  they  have  no  home,  and  no 
clean  clothes  to  put  on. 

"  Laura,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  who  just  then 
entered  the  room,  "it  is  late,  are  you  not  ready?" 

"  That  frock  is  not  fit  to  wear,  mamma,"  said 
Laura,  pointing  to  the  open  drawer,  "  and  this  is 
tumbled,  and  I  cannot  wear  it,  my  cousins  will  be 
pressed  so  well."  "  It  is  tumbled  then  by  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  you  have  thrown  it  from  you," 
her  mother  replied  ;  "  Laura,  Laura,  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.  When  I  was  at  your  age,  my  dear  mother 
kept  a  school,  she  had  but  few  scholars,  and  was 
obliged  to  work  hard,  to  be  able  to  keep  us  clean 
and  neat;  this  was  all  she  desired.  I  had  one  nice 
white  frock,  and  this  I  always  took  great  care  of 
and  was  well  pleased  with.  But  when  I  used  to  go 
to  church,  I  was  so  foolish  and  so  wicked  as  to  look 
at  the  rich  dresses  of  the  ladies,  and  of  the  little 
girls  I  saw  there,  and  to  think  that  I  could  be 
quite  happy  if  I  could  dress  so.  One  day  a  lady 
came  to  church  and  sat  near  me,  and  she  brought  a 
little  girl,  whose  clothes  were  very  rich  and  costly  ; 
they  were  trimmed  with  lace,  and  she  wore  many 
gold  trinkets.  But  the  child  looked  very  sick  and 
pale,  almost  like  death,  so  that  I  turned  away  from 
her  and  felt  alarmed,  and  the  next  week  that  poor 
little  girl  was  laid  in  her  grave,  but  she  did  not  want 
to  die.  And,  Laura,  I  never  repined  and  sighed 
for  an  expensive  dress  again,  for  when  such  tho'ts 
came  into  my  mind,  the  pale  sick  face  of  the  child 
was  always  before  me.  And  I  was  glad  that  my 
poor  mother  did  not  know  all  my  foolishness ;  it 
would  have  grieved  her  so  much.  And  when  soon 
after,  in  the  Sabbath  school  it  pleased  God  to  open 
my  eyes  to  see  how  very  wicked  I  was  by  nature, 
and  how  I  had  ever  loved  to  sin,  I  wondered  that 
he  had  not  cast  me  off  for  ever,  and  left  me  no  space 
for  repentance.  But  I  felt  that  it  was  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  alone,  that  such  a  sinner  as  I  was 
could  ever  hope  to  be  saved." 

Laura  hastily  rose,  put  her  arms  about  her  mo- 
ther's neck,  and  begged  that  she  would  forgive  her 
and  that  she  would  pray  that  God  would  forgive  her, 
and  that  he  would  give  her  a  new  heart,  that  she 
might  be  able  to  put  away  from  her  such  evil  tho'ts. 
She  then  quickly  put  on  her  plain  frock,  and  went 
to  meet  her  cousins,  but  Laura  did  not  much  re- 
gard their  dress ;  she  found  them  to  be  fretful  and 
ill-natured  to  each  other,  and  she  passed  all  the  time 
in  showing  them  her  aunt's  pictures  and  other  new 
things,  and  she  was  glad  when  it  was  time  to  go 
home. 

Laura's  mother  was  pleased  to  see  her  look  quite 
thoughtful  when  she  came  .home,  and  she  convers- 
ed with  her  for  some  time,  and  explained  to  her  the 
folly  of  thinking  so  highly  of  any  of  the  peiishing 
things  of  this  world.     "If  your  mind  is  filled,  and 


your  attention  occupied,  with  the  vanities  of  dress 
and  gaiety  now,"  she  said,  "  you  will,  as  you  ad- 
vance in  life,  become  more  and  more  absorbed  by 
them,  to  the  neglect  of  your  eternal  interests,  and 
(he  concerns  of  your  never-dying  soul !  Listen 
then,  my  child,  to  the  voice  of  your  mother,  and 
listen  to  one  whose  love  exceeds  the  love  of  an 
earthly  parent;  humble  yourself  before  God,  give 
your  young  heart  with  its  earthly  affections  to  him 
who  died  to  redeem  you,  and  you  shall  find  your 
peace  to  flow  as  a  river  and  as  the  waves  of  the 
mighty  sea.  * 

Albany,  August  5,  1829. 


THE    TOILET. 


From  the    Visitor  and  Telegraph. 
FEMALE  APPAREL. 

There  are  some  conspicuous  deformities  prevail- 
ing in  the  present  day,  in  what  is  technically  term- 
ed ihe  fashion  of  female  apparel.  It  is  something 
strange  under  the  sun  that  Ladies  of  refined  and 
cultivated  taste,  should  submit  without  a  murmur, 
to  be  caparisoned  by  their  milliners  and  mantua- 
makers  after  any  hideous  device  of  their  distorted 
imaginations. 

These  high  priestesses  of  fashion  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  the  production  of  unseemly  and 
fantastic  decorations,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
female  world  had  entered  into  a  tacit  compact  to 
submit  to  their  usurped  dominion.  Whatever  comes 
from  their  hag  ridden  fancies,  must  be  received 
without  dispute  by  their  very  submissive  liege  sub- 
jects, who  suffer  themselves  to  be  disfigured  with- 
out resistance. 

The  true  secret  of  this  allegiance  may  be  easily 
discovered.  Ladies  receive  so  much  of  the  deli- 
cious cordial  of  flattery,  from  these  inventors  of 
fashion,  that  they  are  blinded  to  the  true  state  of 
of  things.  They  go  into  a  milliner's  shop  to  pur- 
chase a  bonnet  for  the  season.  There  they  hear  a 
jargon  that  pleases  them,  because  its  principal  in- 
gredient is  flattery.  They  are  persuaded  to  cover 
their  heads  with  huge  mishapen  fabrics  of  silk  and 
cat-gut,  which  resemble  in  some  sort  "the  round 
tires  like  the  moon"  denounced  by  the  prophet  of 
old.  These  enormous  structures  are  insufferably 
burdensome  to  the  wearer.  They  occasion  head- 
aches ;  and  afford  no  manner  of  shelter  to  the 
face.  The  most  beautilul  features  are  disfigured 
by  them,  for  the  immense  circumference  of  the 
brim,  resembles  a  disproportioned  frame  in  which 
the  diminutive  face  is  set  like  a  small  picture.  It 
is  impossible  to  see  one  of  these  "  head  cases," 
without  a  sensation  of  ridicule,  and  surely  it  is  a 
bad  taste  in  any  female  to  desire  to  produce  such 
an  effect. 

But  as  long  as  ladies  choose  to  make  themselves 
ridiculous,  they  may  certainly  do  it  effectually,  by 
covering  their  heads  as  they  now  do.  No  serious- 
ly disposed  person  can  retain  his  sense  of  a  Lady's 
dignity,  for  the  first  moment  after  he  ascertains  the 
peculiarities  of  her  costume.  He  cannot  refrain 
from  attributing  mental  frivolity  or  obliquity  of  some 
sort,  to  one  who  voluntarily  assumes  such  an  eccen- 
tric style  of  dress. 

The  world  will  judge  from  appearances,  and  why 
should  discreet  and  sensible  woman  expose  them- 
selves to  misconstruction,  without  attaining  any  ad- 
equate end. 

Would  it  not  really  be  worth  some  exertion  on 
the  part  of  rational  women,  to  throw  off  at  once 
these  unnecessary  shackles,  &  assume  the  privilege 
of  covering  their  heads  decently  and  comfortably  ? 
There  is  so  much  good  sense  and  moral  propriety 
in  acknowledging  and  retracting  error,  that  one 
would  anticipate  no  opposition  to  such  a  proposal. 
Let  the  Ladies  associate  themselves  together  under 
some  appropriate  denomination,  and  commence  a 
vigorous  reformation  at  once,  in  the  millinery  de- 
partment. Let  these  associates  be  called — "  a  So- 
ciety for  repressing  the  abuses  of  fashion."  If  they 
find  the  milliners  refractory,  let  them  look  out  for 
some  person  of  taste,  who  will  abide  by  their  direc- 
tions, and  forthwith  proceed  to  abridge  the  altitude 
and  circumference  of  their  head  gear. 


The  consequences  of  this  reform  will  soon  be- 
come satisfactory  to  all  grades  of  society.  There 
will  be  somethiug  saved  for  the  poor,  for  the  mate- 
rials of  the  bonnet  will  cost  less,  and  the  box  to 
contain  it  will  cost  less.  The  Ladies  will  be  made 
comfortable — they  will  cease  to  appear  ridiculous. 
Their  panegyrists  will  have  a  theme  the  more  for 
applause,  and  their  censors  a  theme  the  less  tor 
censure.  And  last,  though  not  least,  they  will  have 
the  merit  of  giving  up  a  senseless  custom  through 
a  servile  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  and  set- 
ting a  good  example  to  succeeding  ages.  May  the 
Ladies  of  our  towns  take  these  hints  from  one  of 
their  friends  and  well  wishers. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  the  Christian  Watchman. 
WHERE  IS  MY  DOLLAR? 

George  was  the  youngest  child  of  a  pious  father 
and  mother.  By  their  affectionate  counsel  ami 
prayers,  he  was  early  taught  the  first  principles  of 
religion  and  to  feel  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  mis- 
eries of  his  fellow  beings.  While  yet  a  child,  he, 
in  company  with  his  father's  family,  providentially 
left  the  place  of  his  birth.     At   their    departure,   a 

friend  of  Mrs. presented   to   George    a   silver 

dollar,  as  a  token  of  good  feeling  to  him  and  the 
family.  Instead  of  disposing  of  this,  as  Franklin 
did  of  his  coppers,  George  treasured  it  up  as  a 
choice  relic  of  interest  &  affection  ;  and  though  re- 
peatedly urged  by  his  mates  to  part  with  it  for  toys, 
it  was  only  brought  forth  occasionally  to  be  shown 
to  a  friend,  or  to  be  wheeled  a  few  times  in  child- 
ish sports  upon  the  carpet. 

When  the  number  of  the  American  Baptist  Mag- 
azine for  December,  1S2S,  was  received,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the 
little  Burmese  girl,  Ma-Shway-ee,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  George,  then  about  eight  years  old.  He 
read  the  account.  It  affected  his  heart,  and  en- 
listed all  the  tender  sympathies  of  his  soul  in  be- 
half of  the  sufferer.  And  while  the  tear,  like  the 
heavy  dew-drop  on  the  rose,  rolled  gently  down  his 
cheek,  he  exclaimed  with  affection,  "  Mamma, 
where  is  my  dollar?  where  is  my  dollar  ?  I  will 
immediately  send  it  to  Burmah  to 'relieve  the  dis- 
tresses of  little  Ma-Shway-ee." 

This  one  fact  develops  the  secret  spring  to  all 
benevolent  exertions.  The  Minister  of  God,  or 
the  ardently  pious  layman,  may  excite  in  the  pas- 
sions a  zeal  that  flashes  for  a  moment  ?  but  naked 
facts  alone,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  mind  by  our  religious  periodicals, 
can  excite  and  cherish  that  steady,  burning  zeal, 
which  will  in  any  degree  meet  the  demand  of  per- 
ishing millions  upon  our  churches.  If  the  partic- 
ular condition  of  every  section  of  the  world;  if  the 
embarrassing  state  of  our  education  funds,  and  of 
all  our  Missionary  operations,  were  made  known  to 
every  serious-minded  family  at  monthly  concerts,  or 
by  religious  publications,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
the  inquiry  would  be  heard  from  other  lips,  than 
those  of  little  George,  "Where  is  my  dollar? 
where  is  my  dollar  I"  Rnio. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


The  Chameleon. — "I  had  a  chameleon  which  liv- 
ed for  three  months,  another  for  two  months,  and 
several  which  I  gave  away  after  keeping  them  a  fort- 
night. Of  all  the  irascible  little  animals  in  the 
world,  there  are  none  so  choleric  as  the  chame- 
leon ;  I  trained  two  large  ones  to  fight,  and  could  at 
any  time,  by  knocking  the  tails  against  one  anoth- 
er, ensure  a  combat,  during  which  their  change  of 
colour  was  most  conspicuous  :  This  is  only  affected 
by  paroxysm  of  rage,  when  the  dark  gall  of  the  an- 
imal is  transmitted  into  the  blood,  and  is  visible 
enough  under  its  pellucid  skin.  The  gall  as  it  en- 
ters and  leaves  the  circulation,  affords  the  three 
various  shades  of  green  which  are  observable  in  its 
colours — the  story  of  the  chameleon  assuming  what- 
ever colour  is  near  it,  is,  like  that  of  its  living  upon 
air,  a  fable.  It  is  extremely  voracious.  I  had  one 
so  tame  that  I  could  place  it  on  a  stick  opposite  to, 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


a  window,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes  I  have 
seen  it  devour  half  a  dozen  flies  ;  its  mode  of  catch- 
ing them  is  very  singular;  the  tongue  is  a  thin  car- 
tiliginous  dart,  anchor  shaped  ;  this  it  thrusts  forth 
with  great  velocity  and  never  fails  to  catch  his 
prey.  The  mechanism  of  the  eyes  of  the  chame- 
lion  is  extremely  curious;  it  has  the  power  of  pro- 
jecting the  eye  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
socket,  and  can  make  it  revolve  in  all  directions. 
One  of  them,  which  I  kepi  for  some  months,  de- 
posited thirteen  eggs  in  a  corner  of  the  room  ;  each 
was  about  the  size  of  a  large  coriander  seed;  the 
animal  never  sat  on  them.  I  took  them  away  to 
try  the  effects  of  the  sun  :  but  from  that  period  she 
declined  daily  in  vivacity,  and  soon  after  died." 

[Madden's  Travels. 

— ao©— 

The  Lives  of  two  Children  saved  by  a  Dog. 
Two  children,  the  one  six  and  the  other  eight 
years  of  age,  were  reposing  on  a  bed,  in  the  absence 
of  their  mother,  who  was  gone  to  search  for  wood 
to  kindle  a  fire.  A  wolf,  meeting  with  no  resist- 
ance, leaped  upon  the  bed,  and  sought  to  destroy 
his  delicate  prey  ;  seized  with  a  sudden  fright,  the 
two  little  boys  crept  quickly  under  the  covering, 
and  held  it  closely  without  drawing  a  breath — so 
near  was  the  flesh  that  enticed  him,  that  uot  being 
able  to  obtain  it  instantly,  the  murderous  animal 
became  more  furious,  and  began  to  destroy  the 
covering  with  his  teeth.  Trifling  as  was  this  ob- 
stacle, it  nevertheless  preserved  the  lives  of  these 
innocent  children.  A  large,  faithful  dog,  who  had 
followed  their  mother,  returned  in  time  to  deliver 
them  ;  he  hat!  scented  the  track  of  the  wolf  at  more 
than  a  hundrc  I  yards  from  the  house,  whither  their 
mother  was  returning  slowly,  loaded  with  faggots; 
lie  ran  with  the  quickness  of  the  stag — he  entered 
like  a  lion,  and  falling  upon  the  animal,  who  had 
endeavored  to  secrete  himself  in  an  obscure  corner, 
he  seized  the  wretch  by  the  throat,  and  draging 
him  to  the  door,  strangled  him  instantly.— The 
alarm  of  the  mother  on  her  return  was  indescriba- 
ble. She  beheld  the  wolf  stretched  upon  theearth, 
the  dog  covered  with  blood,  her  bed  in  confusion, 
her  children  gone.  Observing  the  distress  of  his 
mistress,  the  dog  ran  towards  her  with  the  most 
energetic  solicitude,  then  returning  to  the  bed,  he 
thrust  his  head  repeatedly  under  the  covering,  and 
by  the  most  expressive  signs  endeavored  to  intimate 
to  her  that  she  would  find  there,  that  which  she  held 
most  dear.  The  mother  approached,  and  extend- 
ing her  trembling  hand  discovered  that  her  children 
were  safe. — The  faithful  animal,  pleased  in  having 
saved  the  lives  of  these  little  innocents,  by  his  eager 
caresses  gave  ample  testimony  that  his  joy  was  equul 
to  that  of  his  mistress.  [Courier  Francois. 


Remarkable  Presence  of  Mind. — On  Wednesday 
week,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Farquaharsen,  Bankend, 
Sterlingshire,  Geo.,  was  standing  near  a  bee  hive. 
The  hive  suddenly  threwoff  a  swarm,  and  alighted  on 
the  young  woman's  head.  It  completely  covered 
her  hair,  face,  breast  and  shoulders,  so  that  she 
could  neither  see  nor  speak.  In  this  situation  she 
remained  without  moving  until  her  father  brought  a 
hive,  and  the  bees  entered  it,  without  receiving  a 
single  sting.  Had  she  ran  away,  or  irritated  the 
insects  by  striving  to  remove  them,  the  consequen- 
ces might  have  been  fatal  to  her.     [Mass,  Yeoman. 


EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Juvenile  English  Grammar. — By  the  Author 
of  '  The  Little  Traveller.'  Boston,  B.  Perkins  & 
Co.     1829. 

All  our  young  friends  and  readers  must  study 
grammar:  for  they  must  all  talk,  and  they  ought  to 
learn  how  to  talk  correctly,  or  to  use  words  in  a 
proper  manner ;  and  that  is  the  use  of  grammar.  It 
is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  parents  and  teach- 
ers have  usually  put  children  upon  this  study  loo 
late.  The  littlo  talkative  and  imitative  creatures 
always  learn  grammar  several  years  before  they 
have  a  book  put  into  their  hands  and  recite  about 
nouns  and  verbs.     We  mean,  that  they  learn  a  great 


deal  about  grammar,  good  or  bad,  by  talking  and 
hearing  others  talk  ;  and  they  often  get  bad  habils 
of  speaking,  which  they  do  not  forsake  after  they 
have  studied  much  and  learned  that  they  are  wrong. 
There  is  also  another  thing  to  be  lamented.  When 
children  do  begin  to  study  grammar  al  school,  the 
books  they  use  are  not  fitted  for  their  little  minds. 
They  cannot  understand  them,  because  they  are 
written  for  people  that  are  much  older  and  wiser. 
Now  somebody  has  thought  about  this  difficulty,  and 
has  published  a  book  that  they  can  understand  much 
better.  He  calls  it  "The  Juvenile  English  Gram- 
mar ;"  we  suppose  because  it  is  intended  for  juven- 
ile scholars,  or  those  who  are  quite  young.  It  is  not 
made  so  plain,  and  simple,  and  easy  for  little  stu- 
dents, as  it  might  be;  but  it  will  do  much  better 
than  the  old  books,  and  we  hope  a  great  many  of 
our  readers  will  try  it. 

We  said  children  are  "  talkative  and  imitative;" 
what  did  we  mean  by  saying  so? — Children  are 
"talkative"  because  most  of  them  are  apt  to  talk  a 
great  deal;  especially  when  half  a  dozen  of  them 
are  together,  and  other  persons  are  not  present. 
They  are  "  imitative,"  because  they  "  imitate"  the 
words,  and  actions,  and  manners,  of  the  persons 
around  them.  They  do  what  they  see  others  do, 
and  say  what  they  hear  others  say,-and  do  and  say 
them  very  much  in  the  same  manner.  Therefore, 
as  they  are  always  talking,  and  always  copying  the 
words  of  others,  from  very  early  life,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  they  should  be  taught  to  speak  correct- 
ly, or  jiroperly ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
speak  grammatically ,  or  use  good  grammar. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School  at 
Home.  No  1.  By  Erodore.  Boston,  Carter  & 
Hendee,  1829. 

Every  child  that  can  spell  and  pronounce  the 
word  philosopher,  should  read  this  small  book  and 
so  study  philosophy.  If  he  has  a  brother  or  sister, 
they  may  study  it  together;  one  holding  the  book, 
and  asking  the  questions  ;  the  other  looking  about 
for  the  answers  ;  and  both  talking  freely  together 
all  about  it.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  at  first, 
that  his  Mamma  should  take  the  book,  and  aid  the 
little  student  to  learn  his  early  lessons  in  natural 
philosophy.  But  perhaps  Mamma  will  think  we 
are  trifling  with  the  matter.  She  may  say,  'Phil- 
osophy belongs  to  grown  up  young  men  in  Col 
lege;  what  folly  to  tell  about  teaching  it  to  my  lit- 
tle chub  of  four  or  five  years  old,  who  scarcely 
knows  how  to  read.  Philosophy  !  Why  I  know 
very  little  about  it  myself;  and  where  shall  I  get 
the  books  and  apparatus  that  I  can  use  with  an  in- 
fant child?  Philosophy  for  children  indeed.  I 
suppose  I  shall  next  be  advised  to  teach  the  kitten 
to  read  Latin  and  Greek.' — Let  not  the  good  lady 
be  too  hasty.  Children  can  study  philosophy.  They 
do  study  it,  every  day,  and  understand  it  too.  But 
they  might  easily  nnderstand  it  ten  times  as  well, 
and  learn  it  ten  times  as  fast  as  they  do,  if  their  pa- 
rents, and  teachers,  and  elder  brothers  and  sisters 
understood  it  themselves,  and  would  take  the  trou- 
ble to  teach  them. 

As  for  books  suited  to  the  purpose,  here  is  one. 
It  is  a  little  one,  designed  for  a  little  philosopher ; 
but  it  will  teach  him  the  A  B  C  of  philosophy,  and 
prepare  him  to  understand  others  afterwards.  More 
too  are  coming,  we  suppose,  which  are  also  suited 
to  children  ;  for  this  is  marked  "  No.  1,"  as  if  it 
were  the  first  of  a  series.  And  then  as  for  Appa- 
ratus, Mamma  need  be  at  very  little  trouble  or  ex 
pense.  She  may  find  it  in  the  nursery,  the  par- 
lor, the  kitchen,  the  garden,  and  the  field.  The 
bellows,  a  table,  a  chair,  a  handkerchief,  a  carpet, 
a  book,  a  slate,  a  ring,  a  tumbler,  a  plate,  a  roller, 
a  phial,  an  apple,  an  orange,  an  egg — these  are 
some  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  book,  about 
which  William  and  Ann  converse  with  their  Moth- 
er. With  these,  and  with  many  other  things  in 
and  out  of  doors  which  children  see  every  day,  this 
Mother  teaches  her  little  pupils  a  great  deal  of  phi- 
losophy, about  shape,  color,  hardness  and  softness, 
weight,  light,  fire,  water,  and  the  earth.  These 
are  the  names  of  the  chapters  or  sections  into 
which  the  book  is  divided. 


In  this  book,  the  child  is  not  told  how  any  thing 
is.  Questions  are  asked,  and  he  thinks  and  reasons 
for  himself.  It  may  be  used,  as  we  said,  by  a  pa- 
rent or  friend,  without  any  previous  instruction  : 
and  thus  a  Mother  may  have  an  "  Infant  School  at 
Home,"  in  her  own  house.  Or  it  may  be  used  to 
good  advantage  by  children  from  six  to  teu  years  of 
age  among  themselves ;  and  thus  they  may  get  up  a 
school  of  Mutual  Instruction  by  the  fire  side,  and 
have  a  little  Lyceum  in  the  family  circle.  We  hope 
as  many  of  our  readers  as  possible  will  get  the 
book,  and  form  their  classes,  and  become  "  little 
philosophers"  in  good  earnest.  The  book  contains 
only  30  pages  in  a  paper  cover.  We  think  proper 
also  to  mention,  that  "Erodore"  has  sometimes 
written  for  the  Youth's  Companion ;  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  meet  him  agaiu,  well  knowing  that 
he  writes  for  their  instruction. 

The  Infant's  First  Boole,  for  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing. Boston,  B.  Perkins  &  Co.— This  is  a  still 
smaller  book  than  the  other  two,  and  is  intended 
to  teach  small  children  to  read,  by  giving  them 
easy  lessons  which  they  can  understand.  It  is  to 
be  used  first,  or  before  the  others;  for  we  suppose 
every  child  knows  he  must  learn  to  read,  before  he 
can  study  philosophy  or  grammar ;  at  least,  before 
he  can  study  them  by  using  a  book, 


POEny. 


THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

LUCY. 

Jane,  it  lias  never  done  me  good 

To  attend  the  Sabbath  School; 
I  hear  instruction,  and  intend 

To  take  it  for  my  rule — 
But  all  my  good  resolves  are  gone 

As  soon  as  school  is  o'er; 
I  act  as  bad,  and  sometimes  think 

Worse  than  I  did  before. 
It  was  last  Sabbath  that  I  heard 

About  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
That  if  we  lov'd  him  as  we  ought, 

AH  wrath  and  strife  would  cease. 
And  then  I  thought  I  would  not  speak 

An  angry  word  again  ; 
Nor  ever  have  an  angry  thought, 

Nor  murmur,  nor  complain. 
But  long  before  the  day  was  gone, 

I  fretted  dreadfully  : 
Nor  thought  how  kindly  and  how  long 

My  Lord  had  borne  with  me. 
I  learn  the  lessons  that  you  learn, 

The  same  instructions  hear, 
And  yet  the  faults  that  I  commit, 

Do  not  in  you  appear. 
I  wish  you'd  tell  mc  how  it  is,  • 

That  you  are  always  good ; 
1  think,  if  I  could  know  the  way, 

I'd  do  it,  if  I  could. 

JANE. 
Before  I  go  to  school,  my  dear, 

I  go  to  God  in  prayer, 
And  beg  him  graciously  to  bless 

The  truths  that  I  may  hear. 
When  school  begins,  I  carefully 

Attend  to  all  that's  said, 
And  try  to  keep  it  on  my  heart, 

As  well  as  in  my  head. 
When  I  return,  I  strait  retire, 

Again  to  seek  the  Lord, 
And  pray  Him  to  incline  my  heart 

To  love  his  holy  word. 
And  then  through  all  the  week  I  cry 

To  live  as  I  have  prayed, 
And  oftentimes,  in  evory  day, 

1  seek  my  Father's  aid. 
When  I  forget  my  God,  and  sin, 

I've  but  one  way  to  take, 
To  beg  forgiveness  of  my  guilt, 

For  my  Redeemer's  sake. 
And  humbly  at  rav  Saviour's  feet, 

I  earnestly  implore 
He'd  draw  me  closer  to  himself, 

That  I  may  sin  no  more. 

LUCY. 
Dear  sister,  I  believe  you're  right. 

And  what  you  say  is  truth; 
Come,  kneel  with  me  before  our  God, 

Perhaps  he'll  bless  us  both.  [Mri.  Sproat. 


DIED — In  Oakham,  Hannah  Maria,   only  daughter  of  Mr. 

John  B.  Fnirbank In   Fitchburg,  Catharine  E.  Brigham, 

daughter  of  David  Brigham,  Esq.  aged  9  years. Catharine  E. 

was  a  subscriber  to  the  Youth's  Companion,  and  Hannah  Maria 
was  probably  a  reader. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the   Youth'g  Friend. 
MY   GRANDFATHER   GREGORY. 

One  Thing  at  a  Time. 

Oh !  what  would  I  give  for  a  picture  of  my  Grand- 
father Gregory  as  he  appeared  at  that  moment ! 
Never,  surely,  did  I  see  him  look  so  happy.  It  was 
the  evening  of  his  birth-day,  and  he  sat  as  usual,  in 
his  old  arrn-chair,  by  the  fire.  A  table,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  was  spread  with  cakes  and  different 
kinds  ol  fruit,  for  about  a  dozen  of  us,  his  grand- 
children, who  had  been  enjoying  ourselves,  while 
the  old  gentleman  looked  on.  We  young  people, 
in  an  adjoining  room,  had  played  at  hide  and  seek, 
hunt  the  slipper,  puss  in  the  corner,  guessing,  and 
blind-man's  buff.  Every  one  had  eaten  a  nice 
mince-pie,  an  apple,  and  an  orange;  and  we  had 
all  crowded  round  the  fire,  with  our  sparking  eyes 
fixed  upon  my  Grandfather,  who  sat,  as  I  said  before, 
in  his  old  arm-chair,  the  very  picture  of  content- 
ment. His  wig  was  dressed  even  more  carefully 
than  ordinary,  and  the  silver  buckles  shone  brightly 
on  his  black  shoes.  A  silk  handkerchief  was  spread 
over  his  right  knee,  and  pussy,  the  tabby  cat,  was 
sitting  thereon,  purring,  and  curling  the  end  of  her 
tail,  as  happy  as  ever  cat  was  before.  We  had  been 
coaxing  the  old  gentleman  to  tell  us  a  tale,  and  as 
he  was  fond  of  giving  pleasure,  and  very  fond  of 
seeing  his  tales  listened  to  with  attention,  so  he 
had  promised  to  tell  us  a  very  long  one  :  hardly 
could  we  contain  ourselves  with  joy,  so  anxious 
were  we  to  hear  it.  We  all  tried  to  get  close  to  my 
Grandfather,  and  I  verily  believe  made  more  noise 
in  telling  each  other  to  be  quiet,  than  in  talking 
about  any  thing  else. 

We  had  been  full  of  our  fun,  and  had  played 
each  other  all  manner  of  tricks  before ;  but  when 
we  sat  round  the  fire  to  hear  the  tale,  we  left  off 
our  frolics,  and  showed  no  little  impatience  for  my 
Grandfather  to  begin.  Some  fresh  coals  had  been 
put  on  the  fire,  which  blazed,  cheerfully,  the  hearth 
had  been  swept  up,  and,  after  a  pause  of  about 
two  minutes,  during  which  my  Grandfather  had 
rnoved  pussey  from  one  knee  to  the  other,  he  look- 
ed with  a  good-humoured  smile  upon  us  all,  and 

thus  began. 

My  Grandfather's  Story. 

"  My  dear  children  I  it  is  a  long  time  since  the 
days  when  I  used  to  sit,  as  you  are  now  doing,  to 
hear  the  tale  told  at  Chiistmas  time  by  those  older 
than  myself;  but  every  time  Christmas  comes  round, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  happy  season  of  my  youth,  and 
I  can  at  this  moment  fancy  myself  seated  in  a  coun- 
try kitchen,  listening  to  a  tale  or  Christmas  carol, 
a  wood  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  flitches  of 
bacon  over  my  head  up  the  chimney.  Since  then 
I  have  passed  through  many  troubles  in  body  and  in 
mind,  but  have  abundant  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
God  for  the  good  health  that  I  enjoy  in  my  old  age, 
and  the  manifold  comforts  by  which  I  am  sur- 
rounded. Since  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  have 
ever  been  fond  of  keeping  up  old  customs.  And 
every  time  my  birth-day  comes  round,  let  me  have 
a  few  young  people  to  recall  the  days  long  passed 
away ;  and  to  tell  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
which  I  have  experienced.  But,  come  !  I  will  begin 
my  tale. 

"  Once  on  a  time,  when  the  snow  was  deep  on  the 
ground,  and  the  wintry  winds  howled  among  the 
oak  and  the  elm  treej,  a  party  were  sitting  round  the 
blazing  hearth  of  a  farni-house.  Farmer  Broomfield 
was  telling  them  how  things  went  on  in  the  world 
when  he  was  young. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what,  said  the  Farmer,  was  my 


principal  fault  when  I  was  a  lad  :  I  could  never  be 
contented  in  doing  one  thing  at  a  time.  Many  a 
scrape  I  got  into  on  account  of  this  failing  ;  and  I 
often  think,  that  if  I  had  not  broken  through  the  hab- 
it, 1  should  not  now  have  such  a  farm  as  I  have  got. 
"  I  remember  once  going  with  my  father  to  a 
church  at  some  distance,  and  a  grand  church  it 
was  ;  and  so  after  service,  Hooked  about  me:  there 
was  the  marble  monument  of  a  great  hero,  who 
had  died  in  defence  of  his  country ;  and  another, 
put  up  for  a  great  writer  of  books.  At  one  end  of 
the  church  were  the  names,  printed  in  gold  letters, 
of  some  noblemen  who  had  left  money  and  land  to 
the  poor  ;  and  at  the  other  the  name  of  a  church- 
warden who  had  given,  I  know  not  how  much,  to- 
wards, repairing  and  beautifying  the  church.  As 
soon  as  I  came  out,  Father,  said  I,  how  I  should 
like  to  be  a  great  hero,  and  die  for  my  country ; 
and  write  learned  books  ;  and  have  a  marble  monu- 
ment; and  give  money  to  the  poor;  and  repair  and 
beautify  the  church  !  Stop!  stop!  said  my  father, 
not  so  fast.  Attend  to  one  thing  at  a  time;  for  if 
you  are  to  be  a  great  hero,  as  yoa  say,  and  die  for 
your  country,  I  hardly  know  how  you  will  contrive 
to  write  learned  books,  and  give  money  to  the  poor, 
to  say  nothing  about  repairing  and  making  the 
church  beautiful." 

After  my  grandfather  had  told  us  a  part  of  Mr. 
Broomfield's  story,  he  said  the  old  farmer  went  on 
with  his  story  thus  : 

"  '  The  very  next  day  I  was  out  with  my  father, 
when,  by  some  accident,  a  wagon  load  of  hay  was 
thrown  over,  and  the  shaft  horse  lay  kicking  and 
plunging  on  the  ground.  I  ciied  out  directly, 
Draw  the  wagon  back  !  Cut  the  band  !  Hold  the 
horse's  head  down,  and  undo  the  traces.  Hold  ! 
hold  !  my  lad,  cried  my  father,  and  do  let  us  be 
satisfied  in  doing  one  thing  at  a  time.  So  I  held 
down  the  horse's  head,  he  unhooked  the  back-chain 
and  band,  and  undid  the  traces,  and  in  two  minutes 
the  horse  was  on  his  legs,  and  presently  after  all 
the  hay  was  on  the  wagon  again  ;  and  I  saw  the  ad- 
vantage of  doing  one  thing  at  a  time. 

"  '  Never  shall  I  forget  what  a  piece  of  business 
I  made  of  it  one  day  that  I  went  to  market.  I  bad 
a  good  large  basket  of  eggs  to  sell,  and  was  told  to 
order  several  things  to  be  sent  home.  There  was 
a  new  red  waistcoat  of  my  father's  to  be  sent  from 
the  tailor's,  a  loaf  of  lump  sugar,  (which  was  then 
a  great  luxury,)  from  the  grocer's,  and  other  things 
from  other  places.  Now  it  happened  that  I  did  not 
sell  all  my  eggs,  and  as  I  thought  it  would  be  of  no 
use  for  the  tailor  and  the  other  people  to  send  their 
things  when  I  could  take  them  all  home  myself;  so 
I  called  for  the  waistcoat,  and  the  sugar-loaf,  and 
the  other  articles,  putting  the  waistcoat  carefully  at 
the  bottom  of  my  basket,  and  the  eggs  at  the  top, 
and  spreading  a  clean  cloth  over  them  all,  I  mount- 
ed Dobbin  to  ride  home. 

" '  At  first  I  walked  Dobbin  quietly  along,  but 
thinking  it  might  save  a  journey  if  I  rode  half  a 
mile  round,  to  call  on  a  neighboring  farmer,  whom 
my  father  had  directed  me  to  see  the  next  day 
about  some  turnip-seed,  I  set  Dobbin  off  a  trot, 
quite  forgeting  the  eggs  in  my  basket.  When  I 
got  home,  the  first  thing  my  father  did  was  to  ask  if 
I  had  remembered  to  call  about  his  waistcoat?  I 
told  him  that  I  had  not  only  called,  but  brought  it 
with  me ;  and  the  loaf  of  sugar,  and  the  other 
things ;  and  called  on  Farmer  Reynolds  into  the 
bargain.  Ay  !  that  is  just  like  you !  said  he,  you 
must  do  every  thing  or  nothing;  but  I  hope  you 
have  no  eggs  in  your  basket.  Then  it  was,  for  the 
first  time,  that  my  mind  misgave  me ;  but  when 
my  father  went  to  the  basket,  to  take  out  his  waist- 
coat, what  a  cry  did  he  set  up  !     As  I  trotted  Dob- 


bin along,  the  sugar-loaf  had  jumped  up  and  down; 
the  eggs  had  got  under  it,  and  every  one  of  them 
was  broken  or  cracked  upon  my  father's  new  ted 
waistcoat.  I  thought  1  should  never  hear  the  last 
about  it,  for  my  father  talked  to  uie  for  an  hour, 
and  finished  by  saying,  that  he  hoped  this  would 
cure  me;  that  in  future  I  should  call  to  mind  his 
red  waistcoat,  and  content  myself  with  doing  one 
thing  at  a  time.' 

"Here  there  was  a  loud  laugh  from  the  servant 
men,  that  made  (he  kitchen  ring  again.  When  the 
laugh  was  over  the  farmer  again  went  on. 

"  '  Some  time  after  being  out  in  the  fields  at  work, 
our  dog  was  running  after  some  birds  that  were  fly- 
ing about  and  picking  up  his  seeds.  The  dog 
chased  first  one  and  then  another,  but  never  caught 
any.  Look  there,  Joe !  said  my  father,  that  dog  is 
very  much  like  a  son  of  mine!  Why  so?  replied 
I,  he  is  running  after  the  birds,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  catch  any.  No,  Joe  !  said  my  father,  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  catch  any  while  he  plays  that  game; 
for,  like  some  people  we  know,  he  is  not  contented 
with    doing  one  thing  at  a  lime.' 

"  Here  the  servants  had  another  laugh,  and  once 
more  Farmer  Broomfield  went  on. 

"  '  At  last  I  was  thoroughly  cured,  for  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  kitchen,  soon  after  we  were  in  bed,  and 
up  we  got  in  a  pretty  bustle,  as  you  may  suppose. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  the  fire,  I  called  out  as  loud  as  I 
could,  Pump  some  water !  Run  and  alarm  neighbor 
Yates !  Get  the  goods  out  of  the  house  !  Cry  fire  ! 
Raise  the  neighborhood  !  My  father  soon  stopped 
my  foolish  bawling,  and  by  attending  properly  to 
one  thing  at  a  time,  put  out  the  fire.  I  was  terribly 
alarmed,  and  saw  so  clearly  the  advantage  of  my 
father's  plan,  that  I  was  determined  to  adopt  it;  and 
ever  since  then,  whatever  has  been  the  occasion,  I 
have  tried  to  omit  nothing  that  ought  to  be  done, 
and  have  generally  succeeded  in  my  undertakings 
by  doing  only  one  thing  at  a  time.'  " 

My  grandfather  Gregory,  having  finished  his  tale 
of  Farmer  Broomfield,  thus  addressed  us : 

"  And  now,  my  dear  grand-children,  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  around  me,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  you  are  all  brought  up  'in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord.'  May  you  long  preserve  the  roses  of 
health  in  your  cheeks,  and  the  glow  of  happiness 
in  your  hearts.  I  have  endeavored  to  amuse  you, 
but,  as  amusement  is  always  the  better  when  mingled 
with  instruction,  try  to  improve  what  you  have  heard 
by  practising  the  rule  of  Farmer  Broomfield,  do  one 
thing  at  a  time !  this  will  enable  you  to  do  many 
things  well,  and  you  will  find  your  trouble  well  re- 
warded. When  you  have  two  or  three  things  to 
learn,  attend  to  them  one  at  a  time  :  some  children 
try  to  learn  some  of  this  and  then  some  of  that,  all 
at  once,  and  thus  they  learn  nothing  correctly  ; 
they  are  always  in  a  bustle,  but  never  steadily  apply 
their  whole  minds  to  one  thing.  O,  my  dear  chil- 
dren !  whatever  you  forget,  remember  that  wisdom 
is  the  principal  thing,  the  one  thing  needful :  sit  at 
the  feel  of  Jesus,  there  alone  can  it  be  found  ;  and 
this  good  part  shall  never  be  taken  from  you.  Go 
to  your  habitations,  and  may  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty go  with  you  ;  so  that,  when  on  your  knees, 
you  thank  God  for  the  mercies  of  this  day,  you 
may  with  increased  gratitude  acknowledge  his 
goodness,  and  look  forward  for  that  salvation  which 
was  wrought  out  for  sinners  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ." 


Anecdote. — When  a  person  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince Henry  IV,  King  of  France,  that  his  excessive 
clemency  in  pardoning  all  his  enemies  would  prove 
injurious,  he  observed,  "  You  may  catch  more  flies 
with  a  spoonful  of  honey,  than  with  a  ton  of  vinegar." 
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RELIGION. 


From  "  Narratives  of  Pious  Indian  Children,  who  lived  on  Mar- 
tha's  Vineyard    more    than    one  hundred  years    since.      By 
Experience  alayhew,    Preachsr  to   (lie  Indians  at  that    time." 
Published  by  James  Luring,  132  Washington  Street. 
ELIZABETH  POTTOJIPAN, 
Who  died  at  Tisbury,  in  the  year  1710,  aged  seventeen  years. 

Elizabeth  was  llie  daughter  nf  Josiah  Pattom- 
pan  and  Ruth  his  wife,  both  professors  of  religion, 
and  as  I  have  been  informed,  diligent  instructors  of 
their  children  iti  the  principles  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

When  this  daughter  of  theirs  was  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  they  put  her  to  live  in  an  English 
family  in  the  town  in  which  they  themselves  resi- 
ded ;  and  she  behaved  herself  very  orderly  and  well 
while  she  tarried  there,  being  willing  to  learn  to 
read,  and  receive  such  other  instructions  as  those 
she  lived  with  thought  themselves  obliged  to  give 
her;  but  the  death  of  her  pious  mistress  about  a 
year  after  her  first  coming  to  that  house,  occasion- 
ed her  returning  to  her  father's  house  again,  though 
her  master  would  not  otherwise  have  parted  with 
her,  not  having  observed  any  thing  in  her  deport- 
ment which  he  disliked. 

After  her  return  to  her  father  and  mother,  she 
continued  to  behave  herself  well,  being  very  obedi- 
ent to  them.  She  was  very  diligent  in  her  business, 
minded  her  book,  anil  was  willing  logo  to  meeting 
as  often  as  she  could. 

She  appeared  also  careful  to  abstain  from  sin,  and 
her  parents  observed  that  she  prayed  in  secret  pla- 
ces;  and  once  when  they  had  been  abroad,  and 
did  not  return  till  after  she  had  done  looking  for 
them,  they,  when  they  came  to  the  door,  heard  her 
praying  with  the  children,  which  they  had  left  in 
her  care  and  charge. 

As  she  took  heed  that  she  sinned  not,  but  lived 
very  blamelessly,  so  she  was  a  very  serious  repro- 
ver of  sin  in  others,  especially  those  of  the  family 
in  which  she  lived  ;  insomuch  that  her  father  assur- 
ed me,  that  all  who  belonged  to  the  house  stood  in 
awe  of  her,  even  her  parents  as  well  as  others,  she 
having  the  courage  to  let  them  know,  that  she  was 
nrieved  at  such  bad  conduct  as  she  saw  in  them,  or 
otherwise  knew  that  they  were  guilty  of;  and  yet 
had  the  prudence  to  manage  her  reproofs  so  inof- 
fensively, as  not  to  give  them  any  occasion  to  be  of- 
fended with  her. 

Growing  unhealthy  some  years  before  she  died, 
as  her  bodily  weakness  grew  upon  her,  her  spiritu- 
al strength  seemed  to  increase  more  and  more  :  she 
therefore  now  discoursed  more  freely  about  the  con- 
cerns of  her  soul  and  another  world,  than  she  had 
formerly  done  ;  and  she  told  her  relations,  that  the 
great  seriousness  which  she  observed  in  her  mistress 
with  whom  she  lived,  and  her  earnestness  in  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  religion  wherein  she  was  enga- 
ged, was  that  which  first  put  her  upon  a  deep  and 
serious  consideration  of  her  own  state  and  ways. 
She  said,  that  she  then  thought,  that  if  she  would 
obtain  eternal  life,  she  must  work  out  her  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling,  as  she  saw  her 
mistress  did,  and  indeed  which  all  about  her  could 
not  but  observe. 

One  instance  of  this  girl's  following  the  exam- 
ple herein  set  her,  shall  be  particularly  mentioned. 
One  morning  her  father  going  out  of  his  house 
before  it  was  quite  light,  and  walking  towards  a 
spring  not  far  off,  from  which  the  family  used  to 
bring  water,  he  thought  he  heard  near  that  place 
the  voice  of  his  daughter,  who  went  out  some  time 
before  him  ;  and  going  a  little  further  that  way,  he 
found  that  he  was  not  mistaken  ,  for  he  then  plain- 
ly heard  her  speaking,  and  calling  on  God  for  his 
mercy  to  be  extended  to  her.  She  then  humbly 
confessed  to  him  the  sins  of  her  nature  and  life,  and 
earnestly  entreated  him,  for  the  merit's  sakeef  his 
son  Jesus  Christ,  to  pardon  and  blot  out  all  her 
transgressions,  and  to  renew  and  sanctify  her  heart ; 
flaying  to  him,  that  if  he  would  graciously  please  so 
to  do,  she  would  be  then  willing  to  leave  this  world, 
and  all  her  enjoyments  in  it,  that  she  might  go  to 
him,  and  be  happy  in  his  presence  for  ever. 


On  the  same  day  wherein  her  father  heard  her 
thus  praying  to  God,  she  became  more  violently  ill, 
and  remained  so  till  she  died.  Being  now  much 
worse  than  she  had  hitherto  been,  she  expressed 
her  apprehensions  that  she  should  not  recover  of 
the  sickness  with  which  she  was  visited,  and  her 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God;  also  her 
earnest  desire  of  being  reconciled  to  him,  and  hei 
hopes  of  eternal  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  her 
only  Saviour.  She  also  now  called  earnestly  on  God 
for  the  manifestation  of  his  favor  to  her  soul,  and 
gave  many  good  exhortations  to  all  her  relations. 

Some  days  before  she  died,  she  earnestly  desired 
her  father  to  commit  to  wriling,  for  the  benefit  of 
her  relations,  some  things  which  she  then  uttered  : 
which  her  father  doing  not  long  after,  he  since  pre- 
sented me  with  a  copy  of  the  same;  which  having 
now  before  me,  I  shall  here  insert  the  substauce  of 
it,  which  is  as  follows. 

•  I  know  assuredly,  said  she,  that  such  is  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  rest  for  them 
any  where  in  this  world  :  I  choose  therefore  to  go 
to  my  father,  rather  than  tarry  any  longer  in  it. 

Then  praying,  she  said,  Therefore  now,  O  my 
heavenly  Father,  if  thou  pleasest  so  to  do,  prepare 
my  soul  to  he  saved  by  thee  in  the  place  of  heaven- 
ly rest,  which  thou  hast  prepared  for  thy  people ; 
and  then  I  know  I  shall  certainly  have  everlasting 
joy  in  thy  salvation.  If,  therefore;  O  God,  thou 
takest  me  away,  take  away  likewise  my  sinfulness 
from  me.  And  O  that  thou,  O  God,  wouldst  deal 
thus  mercifully  with  all  my  friends  and  brethren. 

Having  prayed,  she  then  spoke  thus  to  her  rela- 
tions :  And  you,  my  brethren  and  friends,  I  desire 
you  would  not  be  over  much  grieved  at  my  death  ; 
but  instead  thereof  turn  to,  and  call  on  God,  and 
then  we  shall  see  one  another  again  in  heaven. 

Lastly,  said  she,  I  speak  to  you,  my  father.  I 
find  in  my  heart,  my  father,  something  that  i3  a 
matter  of  very  great  consequence  to  you  ;  it  greatly 
concerns  you,  that  turning  to  God,  you  call  con- 
stantly upon  him  as  long  as  you  live,  which  if  you 
do,  your  God  will  show  a  great  favor  to  you,  or  will 
greatly  bless  you,  arid  you  shall  have  great  joy,  or 
comfort;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  will  be  wretched 
and  miserable  for  ever. 

You  ought  to  consider  how  exceedingly  dreadful 
their  pain  and  torment  will  be,  who  go  to  hell,  or  to 
the  place  of  wicked  spirits. 

See  that  you  abstain  from  drunkenness.  I  en- 
treat you,  my  father,  in  the  name  of  our  merciful 
King  in  heaven,  that  you  would  write  these  words 
for  the  use  of  my  brethren  and  friends,  that  so  they 
may  duly  consider  their  own  souls. 


THE      NURSERV. 


From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
THE  BIRD'S  NEST. 

Our  blessed  Saviour  tells  us  to  "  behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,"  and  by  means  of  them  he  teaches  us  o 
put  our  trust  in  the  care  of  God.  Surely  he  who 
provides  for  the  little  birds  will  not  forget  those  dear 
children  for  whom  he  died  on  the  cross  I 

Have  you  ever  noticed  a  bird's  nest,  how  neatly 
and  carefully  it  is  built?  God  taught  the  birds  to 
do  this;  and  will  he  not  teach  you  my  dear  chil- 
dren, who  pray  to  him  that  you  may  be  made  wise 
to  salvation  through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus?  Surely 
you  with  your  immortal  souls,  are  of  "  more  value 
than  many  sparrows  ;"  yea,  than  all  the  birds  in  the 
world  ! 

Some  children,  instead  of  learning  any  good  les- 
son from  the  birds,  only  treat  them  cruelly.  Do  not 
you  rob  the  birds  of  their  eggs,  or  of  their  young  ? 
Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  ?  And  if  you  ever  see 
a  pretty  nest,  do  not  touch  the  eggs  ;  they  will  soon 
become  birds,  and  perhaps  you  will  hear  them  sing- 
ing very  sweetly  in  a  few  months. 

And  while  you  see  that  "  the  birds  of  the  air  have 
nests,"  should  you  not  think  of  Him  who  "  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head?"  Though  he  was  Lord  of 
all,  he  stooped  so  low  to  save  you  ;  love  him  then 
with  your  youthful  hearts,  praise  him  belter  than 
the  birds,  and  trust  him  with  all  your  wants. 

Holiness. — It  is  the  perfection  of  holiness  to  do 
what  God  loves,  and  love  what  God  docs. 


ANNA  AND  HER  MOTHER. 

Anna. — Mother,  what  is  the  matter  with  Sister 
Mary  ?     She  feels  cold,  and  her  face  is  very  white. 

Mother. — My  dear,  come  and  kneel  by  my  side 
and  we  will  have  a  prayer,  and  then  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  your  sister.  Come  now  and  take  this  seat, 
your  little  sister  is  not  here  ;  for  she  has  gone  into 
eternity. 

Anna. — How  is  Mary  gone  there?  I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  She  is  there  on  the  bed — but 
she  does  not  stir,  speak,  nor  do  any  thing  as  she 
once  did. 

Mother. — In  what  respect  does  she  appear  to  be 
different? 

Anna. — Why  her  face  is  very  white — her  eyes 
are  not  opened — she  does  not  laugh,  and  she  looks 
as  if  she  were  sorry  for  something.  You  cry  again, 
yet  sister  seems  as  if  she  were  asleep,  only  her 
cheeks  are  not  fresh  and  red  as  they  used  to  be. 
When  will  she  open  her  eyes  ? 

Mother. — I  told  you,  daughter,  that  your  sister 
was  no  more  here,  and  that  God  had  taken  her. 
What  you  see  is  not  your  sister.  It  is  only  her 
clay.  See  if,  you  should  now  call  her,  she  would 
not  stir.  She  will  never  speak  to  you  again.  Put 
your  hand  on  her  little  breast.  Her  heart  does 
not  beat ;  you  said  that  she  felt  cold.  She  is  cold 
because  the  blood  has  done  running  through  her 
little  veins  ;  and  her  little  limbs  do  not  stir  because 
she  has  no  strength  to  stir  them.  She  is  pale  be- 
cause her  blood  does  not  run  to  make  her  cheeks 
red.  You  were  right  when  you  thought  she  seem- 
ed different  from  what  she  once  did. 

Anna. — Mother,  when  will  Mary  be  as  she'once 
was? 

Mother. — Never,  my  dear,  and  we  ought  not  to 
desire  it. 

Anna. — Do  you  think  she  will  never  again  open 
her  eyes,  or  breathe  or  speak  to  us? 

Mother. — Now,  look  at  me  and  attend.  What 
is  that  part  of  you  which  we  can  take  hold  of  and 
see? 

Anna. — O  I  know,  it  is  my  body. 

Mother. — What  makes  your  body  stir  and   fee)  f 

Anna. — It  is  my  soul. 

Mother. — Yes,  you  know  when  Mary  was  alive 
I  used  to  tell  you  and  her  about  the  soul.  It  is 
your  soul  which  makes  you  have  the  power  of 
speaking,  feeling  and  stirring.  If  your  soul  were 
now  to  go  out  of  the  body,  your  body  could  not  do 
any  thing. 

Anna. — So  you  used  to  tell  us.  Has  Mary's  soul 
gone  away  from  her  body. 

Mother. — Yes,  child,  we  hope  God  has  taken  it  to 
heaven  ;  for  she  loved  serious  things,  used  to  pray 
and  wanted  me  to  pray  with  her  and  tell  her  about 
the  Bible ;  you  know  that  she  loved  to  talk  about  God 
and  Christ.  We  hope  'God  gave  her  a  new  heart. 
Don't  you  remember  how  much  she  used  to  talk 
about  good  things?  And  when  she  was  so  sick, 
she  believed  that  God  would  do  right,  and  seemed 
not  to  be  afraid  to  die. 

Anna. — O  then,  my  sister  has  gone  to  heaven. 

Mother. — Yes,  I  trust  she  has.  If  she  is  there, 
her  feelings  are  very  different  from  what  they  were 
when  her  60ul  was  in  the  body.  She  has  new  eyes 
and  ears.  She  now  sees  Jesus  and  the  souls  of 
good  people  who  have  left  this  world  and  the  holy 
angels.  In  that  happy  place  she  will  never  dip. 
There  she  will  see  no  storms,  no  heat,  no  wicked 
people,  no  sin,  and  no  night.  I  suppose,  that  her 
little  soul  is  filled  with  love  and  that  it  joins  with 
many  thousands  in  singing  praises  to  Jesus. 

Anna. — Do  you  think  that  Jesus,  and  the  good 
people  and  the  angels  that  are  in  Heaven,  are  glad 
that  sister  Mary  is  there  ? 

Mother. — Yes,  my  dear. 

Anna. — Well,  I  reckon  that  I  should  like  to  go 
there  too. 

Mother. — I  pray  that  you  may.  Mary  you  know 
staid  but  a  little  time  with  us.  You  and  sister  El- 
len may  not  live  to  be  as  old  as  she  was.  You  now 
have  a  bad  heart.     You  have   had   many  wicked 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions  in  your  life  which  a 
just  and  holy  God  does  not  like.  You  must  he  sor- 
ry and  weep  over  them,  and  ask  Christ  to  take 
away  your  sins.  Yes,  you  must  do  this,  if  you 
would  have  your  soul  when  it  leaves  the  body,  join 
sister's  in  heaven.  ["  The  News." 


KOSALITT. 


From  the    London  Child's  Companion. 
SABBATH  BREAKING  AND  MURDER. 

We  have  to  record  a  most  shameful  outrage,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  a  young  lad  named  Charles 
Barlow,  the  only  son  of  a  poor  widow   residing  in 
Rowlinson's  Buildings,  Ancoat'sLane,  Manchester, 
[England].     It  appears  that  Charles,  who  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  went   out  on   Sunday  morning 
last,  with  two  neighboring  boys,  to  go  to  the  Sun- 
day School  in  Tibb  Street.     They  called  on  anoth- 
er lad  named  Jonathan  Brooks,  about  the  same  age 
as   Charles,  and  who  is  the  unhappy  author  of  his 
death,  to  go  with  them  ;   but  it  appears  that  he,  in- 
duced them  to  change  their  purpose,  and  take  a  walk 
into  the  fields.     They  had  got  as  far  as  Holt  Town, 
when  some    childish  quarrel   took    place    between 
Charles  and  Jonathan.     We  believe  one  pushed  the 
other   accidentally   into  a  puddle;  blows   followed, 
and,  unhappily  for  the  poor  lads,  some  men  who  had 
witnessed  the  quarrel,  came  up,  and  induced  them 
to   continue  the  fight.      They    were    disturbed  by 
some  constables,  and  were  obliged  to  disperse;   but 
the  men    who   had  previously  urged  on  the  lads  to 
fight,  iaduced  them,  by  reproaches  for  their  cow- 
ardice, and  promises  of  reward   to  the   best,  to  go 
with  them  as  far  as  Bradford,  near  Mr.  Porter's  col- 
liery, where  they  said  there  would  be  no  likelihood 
of  being  disturbed.      Here  the  boys  were  induced 
to  strip  and   begin  again  to  fight,  amongst  a  con- 
course of  some  hundreds  of  spectators,  in  a  regular 
ring,  and  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  prize  fight. 
Several   individuals   attempted  to  stop  the  proceed- 
ings, but  were  much  abused  in  consequence.     The 
lads  fought  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  with  va- 
rious success,  they  wished  many  times  to  have  given 
over  (particularly  the  unhappy   author  of  the  catas- 
trophe,) but  were  prevented  by  these  inhuman  sav. 
ages,   (they  do  not  deserve   a   milder  name,)   who 
r.ctually  compelled  the   lads  to  fight  on,  till  Charles 
at  last  fell  down  quite  insensible,  and  was  conveyed 
home  in  that  state  to  his  widowed  mother,  who  lit- 
tle expected  to  be  greeted  by  so  sad  a  sight.     He 
lived    for    about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  did   not 
speak,  though  every  exertion  was  used  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gowan,  surgeon,  of  Olkham  Street,  who  had  been 
accidentally  met  with  as  the  deceased  was  conveyed 
home.     The  lad,  Jonathan  Brooks,  and  two  men, 
who  were  at  the  fight,  were  taken  into  custody.    A 
coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  the  de- 
ceased on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  above  facts  were 
detailed  in  evidence.     In   addition,  it  was  stated, 
that  Charles  had  the  best  of  the  fight,    till    a   man 
directed  Jonathan  to  aim  at  Charles's  throat.     He 
did  so,  and  then  Charles  was  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  him.     Mr.  Oilier,  surgeon,  stated  that  he  had 
opened  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and   found  no  ap- 
pearance of  disease;    there  were   several   violent 
bruises  about  the  body,  neck,  and  head,  which  had 
caused  death.     It   was   also   clearly    proved,   that 
William  Adshead,  one  of  the  men  in  custody,  was 
active  in  keeping  the  ring;  against  the   other  man 
there  was  no  evidence,  further  than  his  being  pre- 
sent at  the  fight.     The  jury  unanimously  returned 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Jonathan  Brooks, 
and  against  William  Adshead  as  aiding  and  assist- 
ing therein,  and  they  were  accordingly  committed 
to  Lancaster,  to  take  their  trials  at  the  next  assizes. 
This  sad  event  should  be  a  warning  to  all  Sunday 
Scholars.     The  sin  of  Sabbath  breaking  often  leads 
to  others,  and  sometimes  to  quarrels  and  murders. 
Beware  of  the  first  or  least  temptation  to  this  sin. 
Let  this  event  teach  the  young  to  guard  against  evil 
passions ;  a  little  teasing  or  trifling  affront  may  lead 
to  the  worst  of  passions,   and  even  to  murder.     O, 
pray  for  the  forgiving  grace  of  Him  who  died  on 
the  cross  to  save  his  enemies,  that  your  youthful 
passions  may  be  pardoned,  and  that  you  may  be 


led  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  imitate  Him  who  was 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Thus  shall  you  find  rest 
for  your  souls. 


HATURAL    HISTORV. 


Norway  Wolves  and  Bears. — In  Norway,  as  well 
as  in  other  countries  infested  by  wolves,  whose  cha- 
racter is  pretty  much  the  same,  whereeter  they  .are 
found,  I  have  made  many  inquiries  respecting  their 
habits  and  character,  and  I  suspect  they  have  got  a 
worse  name  than  they  deserve  ;  for  although  they 
will  undoubtedly  make  a  meal  of  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
if  these  should  fall  in  their  way,  yet  they  are  utterly 
harmless  towards  the  human  race  :  and  with  respect 
to  the  bear,  the  only  savage  animal  which  inhabits 
Norway,  (I  speak  of  the  brown,  not  of  the  polar 
bear,)  1  believe  I  may  also  allow  it  a  character  equal- 
ly favourable.  A  bear  is  not  wholly  carniverous. 
In  summer  it  is  never  in  great  want  of  food  :  and  a 
traveller  need  be  under  no  apprehensions,  if  per- 
chance Bruin  should  cross  his  path.  In  winter,  in- 
deed, I  shculd  nut  be  inclined  to  trust  him  ;  hunger 
then  renders  him  savage,  and  it  is  best  to  get  out 
of  his  way. — The  same  cause  changes  the  charac- 
ter of  the  wolf  in  winter ;  yet,  even  then,  the  trav- 
eller in  his  sledge  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
the  troop  that  follows  him  over  the  ice,  if  he  but 
adopt  the  simple  precaution,  probably  familiar  to  the 
reader,  of  attaching  a  long  rope  to  the  sledge,  termi- 
nated by  a  piece  of  knotted  wood,  which  dancing 
upon  the  ice,  keeps  the  timorous  animals  at  a  dis- 
tance.— Conway's  Journey  through  Norway. 


Fidelity  of  a  Dog. — A  touching  case  of  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  Dog  was  exhibited  at  Bridewell,  a  few  days 
since.  His  master,  a  poor  vagrant,  was  taken  up 
in  the  Battery  and  committed  to  Bridewell,  who 
was  possessed  of  no  more  of  this  world's  goods  than 
a  faithful,  affectionate  dog.  The  dog  followed  to 
the  door  of  the  prison,  and  finding  himself  debarred, 
remained  about  the  gate,  looking  up  most  piteously 
at  the  walls,  imploring  admittance.  Time  and 
hunger,  produced  no  change  in  his  attachment, 
three  days  having  found  him  riveted  to  the  spot,  and 
spurning  every  temptation  to  renounce  his  allegi- 
ance. At  last,  the  unmerciful  eye  of  the  officer 
appointed  to  enforce  our  municipal  regulations  fell 
upon  poor  Tray ;  and  he  was  carried  off  to  be 
butchered,  for  having  presumed  to  adhere  to  his 
master  with  a  regard  that  knew  no  difference  be- 
tween prosperity  and  adversity. — [N.  Y.  Journal. 


OBITTJAB.-5T. 


From  the  N.  J.  Sabbath  School  Journal. 
ALLEN  BREED. 
Mr.  Editor — Having  lately  witnessed  an  interest- 
ing display  of  the  power  of  grace  in  a  little  boy 
whose  death  bed  I  attended,  I  send  you  for  inser- 
tion in  your  Journal,  a  brief  account  of  it,  hopin<* 
that  by  its  perusal,  some  of  your  youthful  readers 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  religion,  may  be  led 
without  delay  to  seek  an  interest  in  its  blessings. 
The  name  of  the  child  to  whom  I  allude,  was  Allen 
Breed,  son  of  the  late  Capt.  Breed,  of  New-Hope, 
Bucks  county,  Penn.  He  died  on  the  15th  inst. 
(July),  aged  11  years  and  4  months.  This  youth 
for  several  years  had  been  a  regular  scholar  in  our 
Sabbath-school — at  home  he  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
parental  instruction  in  the  things  of  religion.  These 
privileges,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  instru- 
mental in  producing,  from  time  to  time,  many  seri- 
ous impressions  on  his  mind.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  he  became  a  subject  of  saving  grace 
until  brought  to  a  dying  bed.  On  the  6th  °of  this 
month,  stepping  out  of  a  neighboring  workshop,  he 
trod  on  a  nail  which  penetrated  his  foot.  Although 
his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  any  serious  effect 
would  follow  this  injury,  he  seemed,  from  the  first, 
to  be  impressed  with  an  idea  that  he  would  not  re- 
cover from  it.  Religious  conversation  was  frequent- 
ly addressed  to  him.  The  first  and  second  times 
that  I  visited  and  conversed  with  him,  though  he 
said  but  little,  he  was  evidently  affected  deeply.  A 
few  days  before  his  death  he  told  his  mother  that 


he  felt  himself  to  be  such  a  sinner  that  he  feared 
God  would  not  have  mercy  upon  him.  He  showed 
a  mind  deeply  sensible  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
necessity  of  renewing  grace.  In  earnest  prayer  he 
sought  to  God  for  his  mercy,  and  soon  was  brought 
to  a  joyful  hope  that  through  Christ  he  had  obtain- 
ed mercy.  Then  the  fears  of  death  seemed  in  a 
great  degree  to  pass  away.  He  desired  his  aunt  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  Village  Hymns  and  read  for  him. 
It  gave  him  great  delight  to  hear  them  read.  See- 
ing her  weep,  he  said,  "  Don't  cry;  there  is  noth- 
ing but  trouble  in  this  world.  I  shall  have  no 
trouble  in  heaven."  He  called  his  mother  to  come 
and  sit  by  his  side,  saying,  "I  want  you  to  talk." 
"  What  about?"  said  his  mother,  desirous  to  try 
the  bent  of  his  mind  ;  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the 
boys  are  doing  in  the  street?"  "  No,"  was  his  re- 
ply. "  Talk  about  God  ;  I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  any  thing  else."  Some  little  time  after,  be 
said,  "  Mother,  I  love  you,  I  love  William, — and 
all,"  (mentioning  the  names  of  others  of  the  fami- 
ly,) but  I  love  Jesus  better."  At  auolher  time  he 
said,  "  Oh  aunt,  how  I  love  to  pray."  He  expres- 
sed a  wish  to  talk  to  his  playmates,  his  brothers, 
his  sisters,  and  his  uncle,  on  the  concerns  of  their 
souls.  The  night  before  his  death,  he  wished  his 
mother  to  go  to  bed  and  take  some  rest,  saying, 
"  God  can  take  care  of  me."  The  next  morning, 
when  I  came  into  his  room  and  inquired  if  he  suf- 
fered much  paid,  he  answered  "Some."  I  expres- 
sed a  hope  that  he  would  be  easier  soon.  He  re- 
plied, "  I  don't  wish  to  get  well  ;  I'd  rather  go  to 
Christ."  Asking  him  if  he  loved  Christ,  and  if  he 
put  his  trust  in  him,  he  said,  "Oh!  yes."  At  his 
request  I  prayed  with  him.  Seldom  have  I  seen 
such  composure  and  entire  resignation  to  the  will 
of  heaven.  The  powers  of  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
in  a  perfectly  healthful  state.  About  two  hours  be- 
fore his  death  I  left  him,  not  supposing  that  his  dis- 
solution would  very  soon  lake  place.  So  long  as 
he  could  give  by  words  or  looks  any  signs  of  his 
feelings,  it  was  evident  that  eternal  things  occupied 
his  whole  mind.  Thus  died  this  youthful  believer, 
leaving  to  his  afflicted  friends  full  evidence  of  his 
fitness  for  heavenly  bliss.  On  the  16th,  his  remains 
were  committed  to  the  silent  tomb  ;  immediately 
after  which,  a  discourse  from  Jer.  iii.  4.  was  deli- 
vered in  the  church,  to  the  children  of  the  Sabbath 
and  week  day  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  a  large 
number  of  whom  attended.  S. 

July  22,  1829.    . 


MISCELLANY. 


From  the  Pawtucket  Chronicle. 
LOST  CHILDREN. 
In  a  thickly  populated  village  like  ours,  and  that 
population  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  children, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  of  an  eve- 
ning, an  anxious  mother,  looking  for  a  little  wan- 
derer, who  has  strayed  from  its  parental  home,  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  mills,  or  the  river.  On  Sunday 
evening  last,  an  instance  of  this  kind  was  witnessed 
at  Valley  Falls,  in  this  vicinity.  A  Mrs.  Carpen- 
ter missed,  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  her  little 
boy,  aged  four  years.  She  waited  until  dark,  with 
an  anxiety  that  mothers  only  can  know,  and  still 
her  boy,  her  "  dear  boy,"  as  she  said,  came  not.  At 
this  time,  a  Mrs.  Slocum,  who  resided  in  the  same 
house,  went  with  her  to  seek  him.  The  Tillage  was 
alarmed,  and  every  part  of  it  searched  without  ef- 
fect. And  as  a  last  resort  the  water  was  drawn 
from  the  flooms  of  the  mills.  The  mother  stood 
by,  watching  for  the  body  of  her  son,  when  a  mur- 
mur from  the  crowd  said  it  was  discovered— a  corpse 
was  drawn  from  the  water — her  soul  almost  left  its 
frail  tenement,  when  it  was  brought  before  her,  and 
she  strained  her  eyes  to  behold  again  the  features 
of  her  lost  baby — she  gazed  once,  and  again  witfe 
ten-fold  interest;  then  gave  a  shriek  of  joy,  for  it 
was  not  the  child  of  her  bosom,  but  the  son  of  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Slocum,  the  very  woman  who  had 
come  with  her  to  look  for  the  lost  one,  and  who  had 
not  entertained  a  fear  for  the  safety  of  her  own  off- 
spring. But  short  to  her  was  that  momentary  tri- 
umph, for  ere  her  surprise  was  over,  another  life- 
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loss  body  was  taken  from  the  same  trench,  and  she 
knew  it,  as  a  fund  parent  knows  its  own.  They 
hid  been  fishing,  as  was  told  by  their  fishing  rods 
found  near;  one  of  thein  fell  in,  and  the  other  was 
probably  a  victim,  in  the  noble  attempt  to  rescue 
him  from  a  watery  and  untimely  grave.  Every  at- 
tempt to  resuscitate  them  proved  fruitless. 

On  Monday  a  large  concourse  of  people  attended 
their  funeral,  and  they  were  committed  to  the  grave 
the  very  pictures,  but  for  the  blanch  of  death,  of 
robust  health.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green  addressed  the 
people  upou  the  occasion,  pathetically  and  appro- 
priately. 


The  Spoiled  C/iilil.—A  "  sweet  little  fellow," 
just  turned  of  ten,  has  been  amusing  the  town  of 
Aix,  France,  with  his  lively  vagaries.  His  mamma, 
a  widow  possessed  of  some  little  property,  made  a 
pet  of  him,  as  it  was  very  natural  she  should  do, 
from  his  infancy.  Of  late  his  demand  for  pocket 
money  began  to  bear  loo  hard  upon  her  purse,  and 
she  with  some  difficulty  mustered  up  courage 
enough  to  say  "  no"  at  the  risk  of  making  him  very 
ill. — The  poor  boy  sobbed  and  pouted,  and  then 
grew  really  angry  ;  so  he  went  to  the  cage,  opened 
it,  &  wrung  the  neck  of  his  mamma's  favorite  cana- 
ry. This,  it  might  have  been  imagined,  would  have 
brought  her  to  her  senses;  but  from  stern  necessi- 
ty, or  some  other  cause,  she  for  once  remained  ob- 
stinate. The  astonishing  darling  became  still  more 
irritated  ;  he  broke  all  the  windows,  and  chased  his 
mother  and  sister  out  of  the  house ;  barricadoed 
himself  in,  and  then  commenced  the  demolition  of 
the  furniture,  which  he  carried  on  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  assiduity  and  perseverance.  His 
mamma  would  now  fain  have  purchased  a  peace,but 
it  was  too  late;  determined  to  teach  her  how  to 
snub  him  another  time,  and   having  fully  completed 

his  job  in  the  interior,  the  insulted    Master 

ran  up  stairs,  clambered  out  upon  the  roof,  tore  off" 
the  tiles,  and,  sealing  himself  astride  upon  a  rafter, 
began  to  uncase  the  house,  which  he  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  pulling  down  by  degrees.  When 
the  post  left  the  town  the  "  dear  child"  had  already 
made  some  progress,  and  was  pelting  the  people 
assembled  in  the  street  wilh  the  bricks  and  mortar. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  this  interesting  infant  will 
meet  with  some  accident  before  he  has  half  com- 
pleted his  task. 


upon  a  piece  of  wood  which  the  boy  was  about  to 
chop,  and  he  told  her  to  take  them  off.  She  said, 
playfully,  she  would  not.  Her  brother  told  her  to 
take  them  off  or  else  he  would  chop  them  off.  She 
still  delayed  to  do  so,  and  the  boy  lifted  up  the  axe 
and  at  one  stroke  severed  her  hand  from  tlie  arm, 
cutting  the  other  hand  badly. — Colonial  Advocate. 

The  hate  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  Chris- 
tian patience,  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  us. 


Anecdote  from  Dr.  Franklin. — "  At  my  first  ad- 
mission into  the  printing-house,  I  was  working  at 
press  ;  imagining  I  felt  a  want  of  the  bodily  exer- 
tions I  had  been  used  to  in  America,  where  press 
work  is  mixed  with  the  composing,  I  drank  only 
water  ;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number, 
were  great  lovers  of  beer.  On  one  occasion,  I 
carried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  ol  types  in 
each  hand,  when  others  carried  up  one  in  both 
hands;  they  wondered  to  6ee  from  this  in  several 
instances,  that  the  Water-American,  as  they  called 
me,  was  stronger  than  themselves  who  drank  strong 
beer.  We  had  an  ale-house  boy,  who  attended  al- 
ways in  the  house  to  supply  the  workmen.  My 
companion  at  the  press  drank  every  day,  a  pint  be- 
fore breakfast ;  a  pint  at  breakfast  with  his  bread 
and  cheese  ;  a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner; 
a  pint  at  dinner ;  a  pint  in  the  afternoon  about  six 
o'clock,  and  another  when  he  had  done  his  day's 
work.  I  thought  it  a  detestable  custom  ;  but  it 
was  necessary,  he  supposed,  to  drink  strong  beer 
that  he  might  be  strong  to  labor.  I  endeavored  to 
convince  him  that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by 
beer,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  grain  or 
flour  of  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which 
it  was  made  ;  and  that  there  was  more  flour  in  a 
penny-worth  of  bread,  and  therefore  if  he  could  eat 
that  with  a  pint  of  water,  it  would  give  him  more 
strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  He  drank  on,  how- 
ever, and  had  four  or  five  shillings  to  pay  out  of  his 
wages  every  Saturday  night  for  that  vile  liquor ;  an 
expense  I  was  free  from." 


EDITORIAL. 


Cruel  Child. — Two  children  on  Yonge  Street 
were  sent  out  to  chop  a  slick  of  wood  the  other 
day — a  boy  and  a  girl.     The  girl  had   her  hands 


EXPLANATIONS   OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Usury. — Some  persons  cannot  reconcile  differ- 
ent passages  in  the  Bible  where  this  word  is  em- 
ployed. Iu  some  instances,  the  taking  of  usury 
seems  to  be  condemned  as  wrong,  in  others  it  ap- 
pears to  be  right.  How  shall  we  know  what  God 
designed  to  teach  us,  when  his  word  seems  to  con- 
tradict itself? 

Usury  is  often  understood  to  be  the  same  as  in? 
teres!  for  money  lent.  And  it  is  perfectly  just,  that 
a  man  who  borrows  money  of  his  neighbor  should 
pay  it  back  again ;  and  also  pay  him  something  for 
the  use  of  it,  according  to  the  time  he  had  it.  It 
is  not  right  lhat  he  should  have  the  use  of  money 
without  paying  for  it,  any  more  than  to  have  the 
use  and  benefit  of  a  house  or  a  farm  for  nothing. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  common  practice  and  well  un- 
derstood, for  the  borrower  to  pay  interest  to  the  len- 
der, and  the  debtor  to  the  creditor.  The  practice 
among  us  is  regulated  by  law,  and  the  lender  or 
ci editor  may  sue  for  the  interest,  as  well  as  for  the 
sum  lent. 

But  if  a  creditor  takes  more  than  a  fair  sum  for 
interest,  he  can  be  punished  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  he  is  called  a  usurer  or  extortioner. 
We  come  then  to  this  conclusion,  that  it  is  right  to 
take  interest  for  the  use  of  money  we  lend,  as  much 
as  it  was loorth  to  the  borrower,  according  to  law 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind;  but  that  it  is 
wicked  to  take  more  than  it  was  worth,  just 'as  it  is 
wicked  to  charge  more  than  it  is  worth  for  any  ar- 
ticle that  we  sell.  Now  the  passages  in  the  para- 
ble of  the  talents,  [Matt.  25,  27.  Luke  19,  23.] 
would  be  better  understood  if  the  word  interest  was 
employed  instead  of  usury.  The  Lord  said  to  his 
negligent  servant,  "Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my 
money  to  the  exchangers,  and  then  at  my  coming  I 
should  have  received  mine  own  with"  interest.  Or, 
as  it  is  in  Luke,  "  Wherefore  then  gavest  not  thou 
my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might 
have  required  mine  own  with"  interest?  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Christ  here  meant  lawful  interest,  and 
that  which  it  would  be  right  to  require. 

In  other  places  we  suppose  the  woid  usury  means, 
more  interest  money  than  was  reasonable  and  right, 
and  the  taking  of  which  was  as  bad  as  cheating  or 
stealing.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  mentions  it  as  a 
proof  of  his  innocence  and  uprightness,  that  he  had 
"  not  lent  on  usury,"  [Jer.  15.  10.]  Solomon 
says,  [Prov.  2S.  8,]  "  He  that  by  usury  and  unjust 
gain  increaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it 
[not  for  himself,  but]  for  him  that  hath  pity  on  the 
poor."  David  speaks  of  the  good  man,  as  one  who 
"  putteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury,  nor  taketh 
reward  against  the  innocent."  These  passages  do 
not  forbid  taking  a  reasonable  interest,  but  that 
which  is  beyond  reason  and  right. 
There  is  one  other  circumstance  which  will  help  to 
explain  this  matter.  God  gave  many  laws  to  the 
Israelites,  which  he  did  not  to  other  people,  be- 
cause they  were  peculiarly  his  own  nation ;  such 
were  the  laws  concerning  the  offerings  at  the  tem- 
ple, the  tithes  [or  tenths]  of  all  they  possessed,  the 
year  of  release,  and  many  others.  Among  these 
laws,  was  one  concerning  usury,  in  Deut.  23.  19, 
20.  "  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usu- 
ry, but  unto  thy  brother  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon 
usury."  Ex.  22:  25.  "If  thou  lend  money  to 
any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not 
be  to  him  as  a  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 
him  usury."  Lev.  25,  35—37.  "  And  if  thy 
brother  be  waxed  poor,  and  fallen  in  decay  with 
thee,  then  thou  shalt  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he 


be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner ;  that  he  may  live 
with  thee.  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  nor  in- 
crease, but  fear  thy  God  ;  that  ihy  brother  may 
live  wilh  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money 
upon  usury,  nor  lend  thy  victuals  for  increase." 
These  regulations  show,  that  Jews  might  take 
reasonable  interest  from  strangers,  or  foreigners, 
who  might  come  lo  sojourn  among  them,  but  not 
of  any  brother  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and  lhat 
the  honest  but  poor  man,  who  could  not  pay,  should 
not  be  punished  or  oppressed,  whether  he  were  a 
Jew  or  a  Gentile. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  right  for  people  in  this  coun- 
try to  take  a  reasonahle  sum  for  money  lent;  but 
it  is  wicked  to  require  more  than  it  is  worth.  The 
former  is  taking  interest  that  is  justly  due  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  usury,  as  the  word  is  now  commonly  used  and 
understood,  which  both  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
the  word  of  God  condemn. 

A  NEW  BOOK. 

Narratives  of  the  Lives  of  Pious  Indian  Children, 
who  lived  on  Martha's  Vineyard  more  than  a  hundred 
years  since.  By  Rev.  Experience  Mayhew,  Preach- 
er to  the  Indians  of  Martha's  Vineyard  at  that  lime. 
Boston  :  J.  Loring. — This  edition  is  carefully  revi- 
sed from  the  London  edition,  originally  printed  in 
1727.  It  had  at  that  time  the  "  attestation"  of 
eleven  Boston  ministers,  C.  Mather,  Colman,  Tha- 
cher,  Sewall,  Prince  &c.  to  the  correctness  of  the 
history,  and  especially  to  the  veracity  and  piety  of 
Mr.  Mayhew.  The  work  is  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion and  spiritual  benefit  of  children;  and  at  the 
same  time  shows,  that  our  fathers  were  not  stran»- 
ers  to  the  Missionary  enterprize,  and  that  God  has 
in  former  days  raised  up  children  unto  Abraham 
among  the  savages  of  the  American  wilderness. 
One  of  the  narratives  is  copied  in  this  week's  Com- 
panion. 


rojBTiy. 


MORNING. 

JANE. 
Think  of  the  music-meeting,  Ma,* 
I've  dreamed  about  it  all  the  night ; 
I  cannot  keen  it  from  my  mind, 
Music,  you   know,    is  my  delight. 
'Tis  said  the  pieces  are  so  long, 
'Twill  take  them  all  the  afternoon, 
And  if  it  lasted  all  the  night, 
I  think  my  heart  would  keep  in  tune. 

MAMMA. 
I  grieve  to  disappoint  you,  Jane, 
But  here's  a  billet  you  may  see — 
'Tis  from  your  aunt,  requesting  you 
To  spend  the  day  wilh  Emily. 
You  know  she  has  been  very  sick, 
And  in  her  chamber  long  confined 
From  all  those  pleasant  social  scenes, 
Which  interest  the  youthful  mind. 
And  in  her  present  feeble  state. 
While  anxious  thought  her  mind  employs, 
Friendship's  kind  southings  are  among 
The  sweetest  comforts  she  enjoys. 

JANE. 
Oh,  dear,  Mamma,  how  can  I  lose 
What  I  have  so  depended  on, 
And  sit  in  that  dark  gloomy  room 
All  day  with  Emily  alone. 
If  some  one  else  would  go  to-day. 
Another  time,  if  she  requires, 
I'll  stay  with  her  a  day  and  night, 
Or  just  as  long  as  she  desires, 

MAMMA. 
Your  aunt  applied  lo  three  or  four — 
But  Emily's  young  friends  will  go, 
(Whether  she  sits  alone  or  not,) 
To  hear  the  oratorio. 
Though  self-denial  is   a  cross 
We  often  must  take  up,  my  dear, 
The  smiles  of  our  approving  God, 
Will  lighten  every  cross  we  bear. 
W'hate'er  kind  action  you  would  wish 
Another  should  perform  for  you, 
That  very   action,  if  required, 
Is  just  the  thing  lhat  you  should  do. 
This  is  the  golden  rule,  my  child  ; 
Now  think — were  her  afihetions  yonrs, 
How  would  you  feel  if  no  kind  friend 
Would  come  to  cheer  your  lonely  hours  1 

JANE. 
You're  right,  Mamma,  and  I  was  wrong  ; 
I'll  throw  my  selGshnese  away, 
Ami  lo  that  poor,  sick,  suffering  child 
Most  willingly  devole  the  day.  {Mri.  SproaJ. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE  YOUNG  MOTHER. 

"  Her  little  world  of  happiness  is  there!"  was 
the  exclamation  of  Henry  Howard,  while  his  frend 
was  observing  the  fondness  of  the  young  mother  to 
her  infant.  "Where  else  should  it  bet"  replied 
the  friend,  "for,  in  loving  it,  she  manifests  her  af- 
fections for  you,  her  husband  ;  she  fastens  still 
stronger  the  ties  of  pure  chaste  esteem  around  the 
heart."  "  Think  not,"  answered  Henry,  "  that  I 
entertain  any  fears  of  her  infant  daughter  so  ab- 
sorbing her  love,  as  that  she  should  have  little  to 
bestow  on  others  who  have  an  equal  right  to  pos- 
sess it;  I  made  the  remark  merely  as  a  proof  of 
my  being  blessed,  in  seeing  her  cherish  the  tender 
feelings  of  which  her  nature  is  susceptible.  Charles, 
you  know  not  the  bliss  that  I  have  experienced, 
and  the  portion  of  good  that  has  fallen  to  tny  lot,  in 
being  united  with  such  a  partner  as  my  Caroline." 
"  Indeed,"  replied  Charles,  "  were  I  to  judge  from 
your  animation  and  from  the  expressions  of  joy  in 
your  countenance,  my  decision  must  be,  that  you 
enjoy  a  supremacy  of  bliss."  "  I  would  not  claim 
a  superiority  in  this  respect  for  myself,"  answered 
Henry,  "  but  she  is  all  that  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations can  desire." 

Such  was  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
Henry  Howard  and  Charles  Gorman,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  on  a  visit  at  the  residence  of  Henry. 
In  former  years  an  intimacy  had  commenced  be- 
tween them,  and  was  continued  and  strengthened 
by  their  pursuing  the  same  studies  at  college.  When 
their  researches  at  the  seat  of  science  were  finished, 
Henry  retired  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  his  father,  and  Charles  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits. — Thus  situated,  and  feeling  the 
loneliness  of  his  case,  Henry  resolved  upon  engag- 
ing the  affections  of  one  who  might  render  his  con- 
dition more  joyous.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
was  introduced  to  Caroline  Bentley  ;  a  favorable 
impression  was  the  result  of  this  meeting;  esteem 
grew  stronger,  attachment  succeeded,  and  finally 
the  tender  passions  swayed  the  hearts  of  both. 
Henry  made  known  to  her  parents  his  situation  : 
his  proposals  were  acceded  to  by  them  ;  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  wish,  in  compliance  with  his 
own  feelings,  and  in  obedience  to  the  timid  assent 
of  Caroline,  the  vows  of  constancy  and  love  were 
signed  and  sealed  at  the  altar. — The  solitariness  of 
his  residence  now  gave  way  to  the  blithesome  notes, 
and,  in  the  development  of  the  virtues  of  his  part- 
ner, his  soul  was  knit  still  closer  to  her,  and  his 
heart  glowed  with  gratitude  to  the  Providence  that 
had  assigned  him  such  a  companion.  The  first 
pledge  of  affection  increased  their  mutual  love,  and 
all  their  happiness  centered  in  the  little  Mary.  She 
had  reached  that  age  when  infancy  is  most  charm- 
ing— when  a  child  is  most  endeared  to  the  beholder. 
The  mother's  anxious  care  and  solicitude  were  dis- 
played in  teaching  it  to  sustain  its  weight  upon  its 
little  feet ;  and  her  joyous  pride  was  great  when  the 
child  first  essayed  to  walk  ;  then  the  mother  kindly 
watched  her  tottering  steps  and  gently  rewarded 
her  efforts  with  a  kiss :  then  the  smile  deporting 
over  the  features  of  Mary,  and  the  clasping  together 
of  the  tender  hands,  in  joy  unspeakable,  as  she 
reached  her  mother's  arms,  evinced  the  pleasure  of 
the  child  ;  but  when,  in  artless  accents,  she  lisped 
the  name  most  dear,  the  name  of  mother,  thrilling 
transport  seized  the  parent's  heart ;  her  eyes  beam- 
ed with  augmented  tenderness — and  pressing  the 
infant  to  her  bosom,  she  imprinted  on  her  laughing 
cheek  a  "long  sweet  kiss,"  and  with  delight  "from 
its  mouth  seemed  honey  to  sip." 

It  was    the  sight   of  Caroline   engaged   in  this 


delightful  occupation,  that  drew  from  the  lips  of  her  I  rather  providence  threw  in  my  way  a  few  years  since, 
husband  the  exclamation,  "  Her  little  world  of  hap-  i  but  who  now  sleeps  in  the  "  narrow  house."  He 
piness  is  there."  And  who  that  ever  witnessed  a  |  was  the  youngest  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a 
fond  mother  caressing  her  child,  did  not  acknowl-  widoiv.  He  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  and  a 
edge  that  it  was  a  sight  beautiful  to  behold.  Inno-  |  warm  imagination.  Having  received  a  thorough 
cence  in  infancy  always  captivates.  The  little  Ma-  [  mercantile  education,  and  obtained  an  unblemished 
ry  grew  in  strength  and  height,  rejoicing  in  the  character,  his  prospects  were  uncommonly  flatter- 
pleasures  daily  afforded  and  thoughtless  of  the  com-  ing.  The  innocent  pleasures  of  life,  as  they  are 
ing  morrow  :  but  soon   she  was  to  leave  these  sim-  j  sometimes  called,   solicited  bis  attention,  and  found 


pie  pleasures.  Human  nature  is  liable  to  ills,  and 
the  child  sickened. — Her  fine  blue  eyes,  those  ten- 
der orbs,  lost  their  brightness,  and  paleness  over- 
spread the  cheek  whereon  once  bloomed  the  rose- 
ate hue  of  health.  The  imploring  look  which  the 
child  cast  upon  its  mother — the  outstretched  arms 
that  begged  for  relief — the  groan,  the  convulsive 
sob,  filled  her  with  unutterable  grief.  The  deepest 
solicitude;  the  noiseless  step;  the  willingness  and 
wish  to  suffer  instead  of  the  infant;  the  tear  that 
stood  trembling  in  her  eye,  as  she  leaned  in  speech- 
less silent  agony  over  her  child  ;  the  prayer  softly 
breathed  to  heaven,  those  tokens  of  sincere  grief, 
showed  how  the  mother's  heart  was  riven.  Her  ex- 
ertions to  save  the  little  sufferer,  though  arduous 
and  long,  were  unavailing. — Death  had  marked  her 
for  his  own.  The  child  had  struggled  with  pain 
during  the  night,  and  as  the  first  streak  of  light  ap- 
peared, in  the  east,  she  was  departing.  The  sun 
was  rising  and  his  beams  shone  upon  the  room  in 
which  Caroline  sat  with  the  infant  pillowed  on  her 
lap — a  ray  of  light  fell  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
dying  Mary.  She  gently  smiled,  as  if  to  reward 
her  mother  for  all  her  watchfulness.  Her  care,  her 
love,  and  her  eyes  were  closed  forever.  The  small 
rosebud  of  beauty  was  transplanted  to  a  more  con- 
genial climate,  where  it  might  bloom  to  eternal 
freshness,  and  impart  sweet  fragrance  to  the  celes- 
tial plains.  The  now  bereaved  mother — shall  I 
attempt  to  describe  her  feelings  ?  Oh  !  no  !  her 
grief  is  too  sacred  for  intrusion,  and  none  but  a 
mother  can  tell  a  mother's  grief. 

Wrapped  in  her  snow-white  shroud,  and  laid 
within  a  coffin,  the  child  was  soon  to  be  removed 
to  the  narrow  tomb.  The  mother  was  supported  to 
the  coffin. — She  looked,  and  the  smile  on  its  fea- 
tures was  still  visible.  She  gazed  silently  upon  it 
— raised  her  hand  to  her  aching  head  ;  and  that 
moment  the  lid  closed,  and  inclosed  the  inmate  of 
the  narrow  dwelling  forever  from  sight.  A  silent 
shriek  burst  from  the  hitherto  silent  parent ;  she 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  have  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  her  grievous  condition,  but  soon  relapsed  into 
insensibility.     The  child  was  carried  to  the  tomb. 


From  the  N.  H.  Observer. 
A  SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

To  the  young  more  than  any  class  of  men,  life 
has  almost  irresistible  attractions.  They  have  not 
learned  by  experience  that  the  cup  of  humanity  is 
often  filled  with  bitterness.  When  others  speak  of 
hopes  forever  blasted,  and  joys  which  have  passed 
away  like  the  morning  dew,  they  either  consider 
these  sorrows  altogether  imaginary,  or  believe  that 
by  their  superior  prudence  they  shall  escape  them. 
They  view  life,  as  the  lover  of  nature  gazes  upon  a 
beautiful  landscape,  diversified  on  every  side  with 
fruitful  fields,  hills  clothed  with  verdure,  and  vallies 
loaded  with  luxuriance.  To  them  its  charms  have 
not  been  chilled  by  the  frost  of  time.     All  is  lovely, 


night  visions,  the  same  gay  scene  presents  itself, 
till  allured  by  its  fascinations,  the  world  fills  their 
mental  eye,  and  the  great  object  of  existence,  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  cannot 
be  discerned. 
It  was  so  with  a  young  man,  whom  accident  or 


him  a  willing  votary.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
demands  of  religion,  for  he  was  a  son  of  many 
prayers,  but  he  believed  like  a  thousand  others,  that 
there  was  "  time  enough  yet."  He  would  not 
venture  to  dash  the  chalice  of  earthly  pleasure  from 
his  lips,  while  her  wine  was  yet  new;  even  for  the 
infinite  and  exceeding  great  rewards  of  the  Gospel. 
But  the  unhappy  young  man  had  not  unrolled  the 
scroll  of  coming  events,  nor  had  he  ever  allowed 
his  imagination  to  picture  what  they  might  be.  As 
the  lamb  sports  on  the  verdure  of  the  green  field, 
and  knows  not  that  he  is  chosen  from  the  flock,  so, 
heedlessly  did  he  pursue  his  fancied  pleasures  till  a 
violent  fever  prostrated  his  strength,  and  shut  him 
out  from  the  world. 

For  several  days,  his  case  seemed  to  be  hopeless, 
but  afterwards  his  disorder  appeared  to  yield  to  the 
power  of  medicine.  His  fears  for  the  welfare  of 
his  soul  were  considerably  excited  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  illness,  but  wore  away  as  health  seemed 
returning.  His  hopes  however  were  illusive.  The 
fever  left  him  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  debility, 
which  medicine  could  not  remove.  Though  there 
was  little  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  ever  re- 
cover, he  still  manifested  no  increased  alarm  for  the 
awful  future.  During  the  twelve  months  which 
he  lived  after  the  commencement  of  his  disorder, 
his  chief  anxiety  appeared  to  be,  to  regain  his 
health.  For  this  he  used  every  means,  even  when 
hope  could  be  indulged  by  no  one  but  himself. 
Journies  by  land  and  excursions  on  the  water;  with 
the  advice  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  were  tried 
to  no  purpose.  I  saw  him  when  returning  for  the 
last  time  to  his  widowed  mother.  I  never  shall 
forget  his  countenance.  Disease  had  moulded  the 
features  anew,  and  death  had  spread  over  them  a 
livid  paleness.  The  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes 
when  I  took  his  hand  and  bid  him  the  last  "  fare- 
well." It  was  a  moment  of  anguish  to  each  of  us. 
I  had  often  pressed  upon  his  attention  the  impor- 
tance of  an  interest  in  the  Saviour ;  and  I  now 
took  my  leave  of  him,  fearing  that  he  still  continu- 
ed out  of  the  ark  of  safety. 

A  few  weeks  closed  the  probation  of  this  inter- 
esting young  man.  Life,  to  him,  had  been  full  of 
promise — disease  and  death  came,  and  all  his  hopes 
were  scattered  like  the  leaves  of  autumn. 

He  requested  his  mother  to  inform  me,  as  his 
last  words,  that  he  died  in  full  conviction  of  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  a  humble  hope  that  he  had 
found  peace,  though  in  the  last  extremity,  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  his  only  Saviour.  Alpha. 

RELIGION. 


From  Mayhew's  "  Lives  of  Iiidian  Children." 
THE  YOUTH  WHO  REFORMED  HIS  FATHER. 
ELEAZAR  OHHITMUH, 

Who  died  at  Gayhead  in  die  year  1698,  aged  sixteen  years. 
The  parents  of  Eleazar,  viz.  Caleb   Ohhumuh, 


all   enchanting.       In  their    day  dreams  and  theirj!!and  Deborah  his  wife,    sent   him  to  school  to  learn 


to  read  and  write  while  he  was  a  young  boy  ;  and 
he  made  such  proficiency  that  he  soon  read  com- 
petently well,  and  could  write  a  legible  hand.  He 
also  learned  his  Catechism  by  heart,  and  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Oracles  of 
God. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


He  was  also  taught  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  while  he  was  but  a  child,  as  many  of  our  In- 
dian children  have  been,  which  has  proved  of  great 
advantage  to  some  of  them. 

Not  only  his  own  parents,  but  Elisha  also,  an 
Indian  minister  of  Gayhead  formerly  mentioned, 
who  was  his  uncle,  used  to  instruct  and  exhort  him. 
All  that  knew  him,  bear  him  witness,  that  he  ap- 
peared sober  and  serious  from  his  very  childhood; 
end  his  mother,  who  was  a  professor  of  Godliness, 
and  I  hope  a  good  woman,  informed  me,  that  he 
used  frequently  of  his  own  accord,  to  pray  to  God 
while  he  was  very  young,  and  used  also  to  tell  oth- 
ers that  they  ought  to  do  so. 

I  am  likewise  informed,  that  when  he  came  to 
years  of  such  discretion,  as  to  be  sensible  that  it 
would  not  he  best  for  him  to  pray  vocally  whore 
others  were  present,  and  yet  not  joining  with  him 
in  the  duty,  he  used  frequently  to  withdraw  himself 
into  obscure  places,  whither  it  was  supposed  he 
went  to  pray  in  secret  to  God,  being  there  some- 
times found  kneeling  down,  or  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  or  otherwise  leaning  against  some  tree, 
as  though  he  was  praying. 

He  was  diligent  in  reading  his  book,  willing  to 
goto  meeting,  and  used  often  to  repeat  his  Cate- 
chism, and  that  without  being  called  to  it,  and  was 
very  obedient  to  his  parents. 

He  frequently  confessed  the  sinfulness  of  that 
6tate  in  which  he  was  by  nature,  and  expressed 
earnest  desires  of  being  delivered  therefrom  ;  and 
used  to  manifest  a  dislike  to  the  sins  of  others, 
and  would  sometimes  reprove  them  for  their  faults. 
The  father  of  this  lad  was  somewhat  addicted  to 
follow  strong  drink  while  the  son  lived,  so  that  he 
was  by  bad  neighbors  loo  often  drawn  into  the  com- 
pany of  such  as  inflame  themselves  therewith.  This 
pious  youth  laid  grievously  to  heart,  his  sin  and  er- 
ror, therein,  and  several  times  went  to  the  places 
where  his  father  was  drinking,  and  with  such  ear- 
nestness, and  so  many  tears,  entreated  him  to  leave 
his  drinking  company  and  go  home  to  his  own 
house,  that  he  was  not  able  to  withstand  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  afflicted  child,  but  at  his  desire  left  the 
drinking  tribe;  and  when  he  came  home,  owned 
the  victory  which  his  son  had  obtained  over  him. 

Such  was  the  gravity  of  his  deportment,  that  all 
who  knew  him  took  notice  of  it;  and  his  behaviour 
while  he  attended  the  worship  of  God  either  in  pub- 
lb  or  in  the  family  to  which  he  belonged,  was  re- 
markably serious. 

It  seems  this  youth  thought  it  his  duty  some- 
times, vocally  to  call  upon  God  in  the  presence  and 
hearing  of  others  ;  for  he  often  requested  his  honor- 
ed father,  when  the  hour  for  family  prayer  had 
come,  to  permit  him  to  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  ;  which  desire  his  father  willingly  granting, 
he  discharged  the  duly  with  that  understanding, 
gravity  and  affection,  which  argued  that  he  had  the 
Spirit  of  God  helping  his  infirmities,  and  that  he 
was  no  stranger  to  the  duty  of  prayer;  though  what 
his  particular  expressions  were  at  such  times,  can- 
not now  be  remembered. 

He  was  sick  something  more  than  half  a  year 
before  he  died  ;  and  soon  after  he  was  taken  ill,  he 
told  his  relatives,  that  he  thought  the  time  of  his 
dissolution  was  now  drawing  on,  and  prayed  them 
not  to  be  much  troubled  at  his  death;  for,  that  he 
hoped  that  God  would, through  his  son  Jesus  Christ, 
have  mercy  on  him,  pardon  his  sins,  and  save  his 
soul  for  erer.  He  told  them  that  he  had  from  his 
childhood  chosen  God  for  his  portion,  and  that  be- 
holding with  grief  the  apostacy  of  that  wicked  gen- 
eration among  whom  he  had  lived,  he  had  earnestly 
entreated  the  Lord,  of  his  mercy,  to  keep  him  from 
the  company  and  society  of  such  as  they  were,  and 
not  suffer  him  to  go  astray  in  their  paths  ;  and  that 
he  therefore  hoped  that  God  would,  when  he  died, 
tako  him  to  himself.  He  requested  them  to  be  ear- 
nest seekers  of  that  God  in  whom  he  trusted,  and  to 
depart  from  all  iniquity,  that  they  might  also  go  to 
heaven,  where  they  might  again  see  him  with  com- 
fort. 

The  good  hopes  that  this  youth  had,  that  it 
would  bo  well  with  him  after  death,  did  not  make 
him  grow  remiss  in   his  preparation  for  his   cod. 


He,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  made  use  of  his  books  j  be  approached  within  a  few  yards  before  they  take 
by  reading  in  them,  and  meditating  on  what  he  read. ,  wing,  and  they  will  often  settle  on  the  ground  again 
He  also  called  frequently  and  earnestly  on  God  fori  within  a  short  distance.  They  generally  build  their 
the  mercies  he  needed,  especially  for  the  pardon  of'  nests  under  the  eaves  of  houses  or  in  holes  in  the 
his  sins,  through  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  his  i  walls,  and  the  affection  of  the  female  towards  her 


ouly  Saviour. 

lie  also  sent    for   the  elders  of  the  church,  Mr. 
Japheth,  and  many  others,  to  come   and    pray  with 


him,  not  to  request  that  he  might  be  recovered  and   and  rain 


young  is  equally  strong  and  interesting.  The  nest 
is  formed  of  hay  and  straw,  and  is  lined  with  feath- 
ers, and  is  so  placed  as  to  be  screened  from  the  sun 


live  any  longer  in  the  world,  (for  he  thought  that 
God  had  determined  the  contrary,  and  declared  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  his  sovereign  pleasure  there- 
in) but  that  which  he  desired  was,  that  he  might  be 
prepared  for  his  great  change,  and  that  the  same 
mi'Mu  be  made  safe  and  comlortable  to  him 


The  Sparrow  is  universally  feared  by  farmers 
and  gardeners,  yet  it  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be 
more  useful  than  injurious  even  to  them,  for  it  has 
been  known  that  a  single  pair  of  sparrows,  during 
the  time  they  have  to  feed  their  young,  have  destroy- 
ed on  an  average  every    week   between    three  and 


The  Ministers,  meeting  on  this  occasion,  discour-  j  four  thousand  caterpillars,  besides  a  variety  ofwing- 
sed  with  him  about  the  state   of  his   soul,   and   re- '  ed  iniects  which  would  be  the  parents  of  myriads  of 


ceived  great  satisfaction  respecting  the  reasons  of 
that  hope  which  he  had  in  him  ;  some  of  them  de- 
claring that  they  had  seldom  seen  so  bright  an  ex- 
ample of  piety  in  so  young  a  person. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  youth  perceiving  himself 
nigh  to  death,  sent  for  some  of  the  neighbors  to 
come  and  commit  him  to  God,  and,  as  he  express- 
ed it,  to  give  him  a  lift  towards  heaven  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  desire,  they  did,  then  also  singing  a 
Psalm  of  praise  to  his  God  and  Saviour ;  which  he 
being  well  pleased  at,  and  not  being  able  to  show  it 
by  joining  with  his  voice,  showed-  his  consent  to 
what  was  done,  by  laying  hold  with  his  hand  on  the 
book  out  of  which  they  read  and  sung,  and  keeping 
hold  of  it  till  the  Psalm  was  finished,  and  looking 
all  the  while  with  a  most  cheerful  counteuance. 

Soon  after  this  exercise  was  over,  the  pious  young 
man  looking  up  towards  heaven,  and  smiling  as 
though  he  had  seen  something  that  did  greatly  de- 
light and  comfort  him,  surrendered  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 

Some  who  were  with  him  when  he  died  have  told 
me,  that  they  thought  themselves  as  sure  that  he 
was  gone  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  when   he   left 


caterpillars. 

The  Jews  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Spar- 
row, it  was  very  common  among  them,  as  we  may 
suppose  from  the  circumstance  that  two  were  sold 
for  one  farthing.  Yet  small  and  worthless  as  this 
little  bird  may  appear  to  us,  our  Saviour  assured 
his  followers  that  it  is  an  object  of  almighty  care, 
when  he  said,  "  are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
farthing  ?  and  one  of  them  shall  not  fall  to  the 
ground  without  your  Father." 

This  truth  is  again  stated  by  our  Saviour  in  a 
manner  which  represents  the  Sparrow  as  still  less 
in  value  than  in  the  former  case,  and  yet  equal  care 
is  bestowed  on  its  preservation.  "Are  not  five 
sparrows  sold  for  two  farthings,  and  not  one  of 
them  is  forgotten  before  God?"  And  how  kindly 
and  affectionately  does  Jesus  add,  "  Fear  ye  not, 
therefore,  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  spar- 
rows." 

What  encouragement  and  consolation  is  this  for 
us;  whatever  may  be  our  trials  and  difficulties,  or 
the  dangers  to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  we  know 
that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon  us,  that  his  watchful 
care  is   continually  over   us,  and  that  nothing  can 


this  world,  as  though  they  had   seen  the  angels  of  {  harm  us  without  his  permission.     But  we  must  re 


God  come  down  and  convey  him  to  that  world  of 
glory. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  had  to  say  of  this  god- 
ly youth  ;  but  considering    what   has    been  before 


member  that  it  is  to  his  own  children,  that  this  kind 
protection  is  extended  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If  we 
are  the  children  of  God,  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
then  may  we  truly  feel  in  safely.     God   careth  for 


said  of  his  father,    it  may   perhaps  be  grateful  to  :  us,  his  arm  of  love  is  round  about  us,  and  if  hesends 


my  readers,  if  I  here  give  some  further  account  of 
him. 

He  was  much  affected  at  the  sickness  and  death 
of  his  son,  who  had  performed  the  part  of  a  father 
towards  him.  He  totally  quitted  his  immoderate 
use  of  strong  drink  ;  he  lived  very  inoffensively 
among  his  neighbors ;  he  joined  himself  to  the 
church  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  behaved 
himself  like  a  good  man  among  them,  reproving 
their  sinful  propensities,  and  trying  to  reform  them; 
but  at  length,  being  extremely  vexed  and  grieved 
at  the  evil  conversation  of  many  of  his  neighbors, 
he  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  would  not  hold  com- 
munion with  them  any  longer,  but  totally  left  them. 
After  this,  he  seldom  went  to  meeting  ;  but  when 
he  did  so,  it  was  to  another  assembly  than  that  to 
which  he  had  belonged.  Nor  was  he  now  so  con- 
stant in  praying  in  his  family  as  he  had  formerly 
been;  but  he  still  continued  in  other  respects  a 
person  of  good  morals.  He  dissuaded  his  family 
and  friends  from  sinning  against  God,  and  heartily 
commended  and  pressed  the  internal  duties  of  re- 
ligion, and  urged  those  of  his  house  to  be  much  in 
secret  prayer  to  God  ;  and  in  this  course  he  contin- 
ued some  years,  and  then  died  very  suddenly.  I 
do  not  understand  that  he  gave  any  account  how 
he  expected  to  be  received  in  the  other  world. 


KATURAIi    HI8TOBT. 


THE  SPAKKOVV. 

The  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the 
winged  race,  and  is  so  well  known  in  almost  every 
country  as  to  require  but  little  description.  The 
feathers  of  the  House-Sparrow  on  the  back  are  chief- 
ly brown,  but  under  the  body  they  are  much  lighter. 
Sparrows  are  more  courageous  than  any  of  the 
small  feathered  tribe;  they  will  wait  on  the  ground 
with  so  much  confidence,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to 


us  afflictions,  it  is  only  as  a  Father  chastenetb  the 
child  whom  he  loveth.  He  has  assured  us  that,  al- 
though even  the  mother  may  forget  the  beloved  son 
of  her  bosom,  yet  he  will  not  forget,  he  will  never 
forsake  his  people. 

Dear  children, who  have  never  known  a  Saviour's 
love,  whose  hearts  are  at  enmity  with  him,  oh  !  think 
of  your  situation.  Will  you  not  hear  his  gentle  voice? 
will  you  longer  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit  ?  He  is  wait- 
ing to  be  gracious  to  you  ;  he  wills  not  the  death  of 
a  sinner,  oh!  "  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die!"  If  you 
die  in  your  sins  you  must  perish  for  ever. 

,  [  Vouth'g  Friend. 


REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"MUTIU8;  AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE 
FOURTH  CENTURY."  Bv  a  Lady  of  Viroikia.— 
Published  by  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  1829. 
In  the  preface,  it  is  stated  that  "the  life  of  the 
emperor  Julian  is  prefixed  to  this  work  to  show  the 
reader  the  historical  ground  on  which  the  narrative 
is  founded;"  yet,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  con- 
trary, the  work  itself  is  entirely  fabulous.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  Julian  was  a  cruel  persecntor 
of  the  Christians,  and  that  he  madly  attempted,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  ;  but,  that  there  were 
ever  such  persons  as  Mulius,  and  Ptolemy  of  Anti- 
och,  and  Mutia  and  Zipporah,  and  the  wonderful 
dog  Eros,  who  performed  the  actions  attributed  to 
them,  are  matters  of  great  doubt.  We  have  be- 
fore seen  accounts  of  dogs  who  manifested  great 
sagacity,  but  this  dog  Eros  has  surpassed  them  all. 
Even  the  Arabian  knights  or  the  immortal  Gulliver 
might  have  been  proud  of  such  an  attendant.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  very  particular  acquaintance 
with  matters  and  things  in  Jerusalem,  and,  on  the 
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whole,  we  must  confess  that  we  never  have  had  the 
honor  of  heing  acquainted  with  a  more  faithful  and 
sensible  dog  than  this  same  Eros.  For  running  of 
errands  he  was  a  marvellous  proper  dog.  He  is 
first  introduced  to  our  notice,  as  a  "  large  shaggy 
dog,"  reposing  in  one  corner  of  a  cave,  on  the  top 
of  "the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  Ptolemy  and  others 
who  had  there  found  a  refuge  from  the  watchful 
eye  of  persecution.  This  dog  provided  food  for 
them  from  the  mountains,  and  one  instance  is  re- 
corded, in  which  he  succeeded  wonderfully  in  beg- 
ging of  Zipporah  the  Jew's  daughter.  By  his 
stranore  behaviour  she  mistrusted  that  "  he  was  ca- 
tering for  some  human  beings  in  distress."  She 
accordingly  wrapped  up  some  food  and  wine  in  a 
napkin  and  gave  it  to  him,  for  which  he  appeared 
to  be  very  thankful. 

The  next  we  hear  of  Eros  is  -his  being  sent  from 
the  cave  to  the  cottage  of  Mutia.  He  made  a  "  low 
whinincr  noise"  at  her  door,  and  was  admitted,  and 
did  his  errand  very  properly.  Mutia  understood 
his  language  so  well  that  she  concluded  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  cave,  although  it  was  late  in  the 
evening.  This  dog  was  also  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
the  house  of  Zipporah,  when  she  was  confined  and 
guarded  by  two  soldiers.  He  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing access  to  her,  and  after  being  loaded  with  pro- 
visions for  his  master,  made  his  escape  through  a 
window.  Some  time  after  this,  the  dwellers  in  the 
cave,  being  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Zipporah, 
sent  Eros  to  gain  further  information.  He  found 
her  guarded,  and  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  act  of 
cutting  a  cord  from  her  arm.  The  dog,  honestly 
thought  that  the  soldier  was  about  to  do  her  an  in- 
jury, and  sprang  upon  him,  so  suddenly,  that  he, 
quite  unintentionally,  wounded  the  "  beautiful 
arm"  of  the  fair  Zipporah.  He  did  not  stop,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  for  an  explanation,  but  seized 
the  bloody  cord  and  dashing  through  the  crowd 
carried  to  the  cave  the  most  alarming  intelligence. 
But  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon.  We  did  not  mean 
to  bestow  so  much  attention  upon  a  dog,  for  dogs 
have  no  souls  after  all. 

Mutius  was  a  skilful  Christian  mechanic,  resid- 
ing at  Rome.  Julian  when  he  had  determined  to 
renounce  publicly  the  Christian  religion,  began  to 
make  preparation  for  building  a  pagan  temple  of  ex- 
quisite workmanship,  at  Jerusalem.  He  engaged 
Mutius  to  superintend  this  work,  because  he  was 
reputed  as  a  man  of  great  skill,  yet  he  concealed 
from  him  his  purpose  respecting  this  temple  when 
it  should  be  completed.  Mutius,  with  his  family, 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  his  daughter  Mutia, 
who,  as  the  author  says,  "  was  beautiful,  but  so  re- 
gardless of  her  personal  attractions,  that  she  rather 
considered  them  as  impediments  than  advantages," 
became  acquainted  with  Ptolemy  who  inhabited  a 
cave  upon  Mt.  Olivet.  Mutia  also,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  a  Jew, 
jvho,  by  her  skill  and  bounty,  saved  the  lives  of  Ptol- 
emy and  others.  After  Mutius  had  ascertained 
that  he  was  engaged  in  making  ornaments  for  a 
pagan  temple,  he  burnt  the  fruit  of  all  his  labors, 
and  secreted  himself  with  others  in  the  cave.  At 
this  time  the  fires  of  persecution  began  to  be  kin- 
dled at  Jerusalem.  Great  search  was  made  for  Mu- 
tius, who  had  grievously  offended  the  Emperor  by 
what  he  had  done.  Zipporah  was  apprehended, 
and  for  refusing  to  disclose  his  hiding  place  was 
doomed  to  public  execution.  When  she  was  led 
out  for  that  purpose,  Mutius  and  his  family  pre- 
sented themselves  "  to  redeem  the  Jewish  damsel 
whose  heroic  friendship  would  have  met  death  to 
save"  them.  Here  Zipporah  avowed  herself  a 
Christian,  and  the  family  were  doomed  to  the  stake, 
and  the  Jewess  to  be  beheaded.  This  execution 
was  to  take  place  immediately  after  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  At  the  laying  of 
the  corner  stone,  the  mason  who  was  to  perform  that 
service,  was  smitten  with  blindness.  Another  who 
was  called  upon  to  perform  the  ceremony,  fell  upon 
the  spot,  and  one  of  the  instruments  entered  his 
temples,  and  he  was  taken  up  covered  with  blood. 
The  centurion,  in  a  great  rage,  now  undertook  to 
perform  this  work  himself.  With  horrid  execra- 
tions, he  defied  the  Almighty,  when  "the  earth  trem- 


bled visibly,  the  olive  trees  near  the  spot  bowed 
and  tottered,  and  finally  fell  with  a  heavy  crash  to 
the  earth.  Flashes  of  fire  issued  from  the  heaving 
earth,  one  of  which  stretched  the  centurion,  a 
blackened  corse,  on  the  spot  where  he  was  stand- 
ing." The  people  fled  amazed  and  terrified,  and 
the  little  band  of  Christians  were  left  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  "  silence  the  most  profound,"  the  voiceof 
the  aged  Ptolemy  was  heard  issuing  from  a  fallen 
olive  tree,  where  he,  and  as  it  seems,  the  Prefect  al- 
so, had  hid  themselves,  in  order  to  witness  the 
scene.  They  fell,  as  it  appears,  with  one  of  the 
olive  trees,  which  came  down  with  such  a  heavy 
crash.  What  a  marvel,  that  so  old  a  man  had  not 
been  hurt  by  the  fall  !  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Christians  were  soon  released  and  returned  to  their 
cave,  when  none  manifested  more  joy  than  the 
aforesaid  dog  Eros.  About  this  time  the  death  of 
Julian  took  place,  and  the  Christians  were  permit- 
ted to  return  to  their  own  homes.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  Zipporah  was  shortly  after 
married  to  Flaminius,  Mutia's  brother  ;  and  Mutia 
gave  her  hand  to  a  young  man,  to  whom  she  had 
for  some  time  been  affianced,  and  whose  life  she 
had  saved  by  carrying  him  to  the  cave  of  Ptolemy. 
There  are  some  good  thoughts  in  this  work,  but 
they  are  too  much  interwoven  with  the  romantic 
and  marvellous.  The  fair  authoress  has  shown 
herself  capable  of  writing  a  better  S.  S.  book  than 
this,  and  we  have  no  doubt  she  would  do  so,  if  she 
followed  a  better  model — we  mean,  the  Bible.  Its 
narratives  are  simple,  unvarnished,  unaffected,  and 
they  never  tire.  If  the  writers  of  S.  S.  books 
would  form  their  style  more  from  the  Bible  and  less 
from  romance,  we  think  they  would  succeed  bet- 
ter, and  parents,  who  are  anxious  for  the  salvation 
of  their  children,  would  not,  as  they  sometimes 
now  do,  put  a  Sabbath  School  book  into  their  hands 
with  fear  and  trembling.  They  pass  under  the 
name  of  religious  books ,  and  whatever  is  found  in 
them,  the  youthful  reader  is  apt  to  receive  as  good; 
it  behoves,  therefore,  those  who  superintend  their 
publication,  seriously  to  consider  their  tendency. 

Reviewer. 


OBITUABT, 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
Messrs.  Editors, — As  the  following  is  another  tribute  to  the 
praise  of  the  Lord's  goodness,  in  answer  to  the  prayerB  and  pious 
instructions  ofParents  and  Sabbath  School  Teachers  ;  you  would 
confer  a  kindness  on  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  perhaps  in- 
terest some  of  your  young  readers,  hy  inserting  this  obituary  no- 
tice in  your  excellent  little  "  Youth's  Companion,"  of  which  the 
subject  was  a  constant  reader.  B. 

ACCOUNT  OF  LEV1NA  F.  HAMILTON, 

Daughter  of  Mr.  Oliver  Hamilton,*  who  died  of  the  typhus 

fever,  in  Pelham,  Mass.  Aug.  25,  1829,  aged  16  years. 

Levina  was  an  interesting  girl  from  her  child- 
hood ;  possessed  of  a  peaceful,  happy  disposition  ; 
always  circumspect  in  her  behaviour,  and  very  at- 
tentive to  the  means  of  grace  and  instruction  with 
which  she  was  favored.  She  had,  for  some  years, 
had  seasons  of  serious  reflection  ;  but  never  indulg- 
ed a  hope,  till  her  last  illness.  Soon  after  she  was 
taken  ill,  she  manifested  great  anxiety  of  mind, 
which  her  physician  and  friends  feared  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  means  used  for  her  recovery  ;  but 
they  could  not  persuade  her  mind  to  rest,  while  her 
everlasting  interests  were  at  stake. — Her  disease 
gained  upon  her  rapidly  ;  her  distress  of  body  was 
very  great,  and  at  times  her  mind  was  somewhat  be- 
wildered.— As  her  father  was  sitting  by  her  bed, 
one  day,  when  she  was  in  great  distress,  she  said  to 
him,  "  0  father,  I  am  a  great  sinner  !  you  must 
pray  for  me."  And  she  wished  to  have  all  Chris- 
tians pray  for  her.  It  was  but  about  three  days  that 
she  was  permitted  to  remain  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  before  the  Great  Physician  of  souls  applied 
the  healing  balm  to  her  wounded  spirit,  and  caused 
her  to  exclaim,  "  O,  I  have  found  a  better  friend 
than  my  physician !" 

The  next  day,  when  a  pious  sister  came  into  the 
room,  "  O  Betsey,"  said  she,  "  I  was  in  great  dis- 
tress last  night;  I  have  had   a  view  of  hell,  and 


*  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  died  in  IS  days  after  his  daughter,  by 
the  same  (ever. 


those  infernal  regions  where  I  thought  I  must  soon 
go  ;  and  behold  I  heard  a  voice  call  to  me,*  saying, 
J  am  willing  to  receive  all  those  who  will  come  to 
me.  And,  looking  round,  I  saw  my  Saviour  ;  and 
behold,  I  was  made  willing,   and   did  go  to  Christ. 

0  Betsey,  praise  the  Lord  with  me.  O,  what  great 
things  He  has  done  for  me  !"  She  was  so  exhaus- 
ted, she  could  proceed  no  further,  at  that  time  ;  but 
as  soon  as  she  had  rested  a  few  minutes,  she  would 
exert  all  her  strength,  in  talking  to  her  friends,  and 
all  who  came  in,  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  his 
willingness  to  save  all  those  who  put  their  trust  in 
Him.  Her  sister  asked  if  she  thought  she  should 
get  well ;  she  said,  "  I  think  the  Lord  will  spare 
me  but  a  little  longer."  Being  asked  if  6he  was  wil- 
ling to  die,  said  "  I  am  ;  but  should  like  to  live  a 
little  while,  to  warn  my  mates,  and  invite  them  to 
come,  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is."  Ob- 
serving that  her  sister  wept,  she  looked  at  her  with 
a  smile,  saying,  "why  weep  forme,  when  going  to 
that  happy  place,  to  sing  praises  forever!  O  hap- 
py !  happy  !"  At  another  time  as  her  father  was 
standing  by  her  bed,  he  observed  she  was  smiling, 
and  asked  her  what  she  smiled  at.  "  O  father," 
said  she,  "  I  am  smiling  to  think  how  happy  we 
shall  be,  when  we  get  to  heaven ;  never  to  part 
again." 

The  day  before  she  died,  a  superintendent  of  the 
Sabbath  school  called  in  to  see  her ;  and  remark- 
ed, that  to  her  the  streams  of  earthly  comfort  were 
now  dried  up.     "  Yes,"  said  she,  "  and  what  should 

1  now  do,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Lord  Jesus?"  Ito 
you  think  you  realize  his  presence  ?  "Indeed  I 
do."  What  would  you  now  say  to  the  Sabbath 
school,  if  you  could  see  ihem  again  1  "  O  I  would 
say,  go  on,  pray  to  the  Lord,   search  the  scriptures 

and  re :"  here  her   strength  failed,  she   being 

much  distressed  for  breath.  Her  physician  said  to 
her,  "  Levina,  I  suppose  you  placed  confidence  In 
me,  that  I  could  help  you  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,  with 
reluctance,  it  is  not  in  my  power."  She  looked  at 
him  with  the  greatest  composure  and  said,  "  I  am 
willing  to  die."  She  asked  her  father,  if  he  was 
willing  to  part  with  her.  He  answered,  "  that  is 
a  very  hard  question."  She  replied,  "O  father, 
you  ought  to  be  willing  that  I  should  leave  this 
wicked  world  ;  and  I  hope  all  my  friends  will  be 
willing."  She  expressed  much  anxiety  for  the  sal- 
vation of  her  mates,  and  especially  for  her  youngest 
sister,  who  was  not  at  home. 

As  her  strength  failed,  her  hope  and  confidence 
in  her  Saviour  increased.  Her  mind  seemed  to  be 
raised  above  this  world,  and  above  all  fear,  even  of 
death,  the  King  of  terrors;  and  thus  afier  nina 
days  of  very  distressing  sickness,  her  happy  spirit 
took  its  flight,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  to  the  blest 
mansions  of  eternal  rest,  and  to  her  Saviour  whom 
she  loved,  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  Who 
would  not  say,  "  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, and  let  my  last  end  be  like  her's  ?" 


t  Meaning,  doubtless,  that  the  words  of  Christ,  '  Come  unto 
me,  &c.',  or  others  of  the  same  meaning,  were  brought  to  her  re- 
membrance; and  that  her  thoughts  of  Christ  present  were  as  re- 
al, as  if  she  had  seen  him  with  her  eyes.  Er?. 


IDITOIilAL. 


EXPLANATION'S  OF  SCRII*TURE. 

Let. — The  common  meaning  of  this  word  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  permit,  or  allow.  When  Jacob 
wrestled  with  the  man  or  angel  by  the  ford  Jabbok, 
the  man  said,  "  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh;" 
and  Jacob  said,  "  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou 
bless  me."  The  angel  meant,  Permit  me  to  go : 
and  Jacob  meant,  I  will  not  permit,  or  aliow'xhee 
to  go.  The  Jews  cried  to  Pilate  concerning  Christ, 
"If  thou  let  this  man  go,thou  art  not  Caisar's  friend;" 
that  is,  If  thou  dost  permit,  or  svffcr  this  man  to 
escape  punishment.  We  always  use  the  word  lit 
in  this  sense  now,  unless  we  speak  of  a  bargain  con- 
cerning the  use  of  a  house  or  some  other  property. 
The  owner  of  a  house  lets  it  to  his  tenant ;  a  bank- 
er lets  money  to  a  borrower.  So  in  Matthew,  [25. 
33,]  Christ  speaks  of  a  "  householder,  who  planted 
a  vineyard,  &  let  it  out  to  husbandmen."  But  there 
are  two  or  three  places  in  the  Bible,  where  the  word 
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let  is  used  in  another  sense,  and  children  find  it 
hard  to  understand  the  meaning.  In  Isa.  43.  13, 
Jehovah  says,  "  There  is  none  that  can  deliver  out 
of  my  hand  :  I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it?" 
It  cannot  be  that  God  inquires  who  shall  permit  him 
to  do  what  he  purposes,  for  "  his  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.  None  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What  doest  thou  ?" 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  '  I  will  work,  and  who 
shall  hinder  or  prevent  it  V  -  -  -  So  in  Rom.  1.  18, 
Paul  wrote  to  the  saints  at  Rome,  "  Often  times  1 
purposed  to  come  unto  you,  but  was  let  hitherto." 
He  had  not  been  permitted  to  go ;  for,  though  he 
much  desired  and  often  resolved  to  visit  that  place, 
he  had  never  done  it.  He  had  purposed  or  intend- 
ed it,  but  had  been  prevented.  We  come  therefore 
to  this  conclusion  :  that  when  the  Bible  was  trans- 
lated, the  word  let  was  sometimes  used  by  our  an- 
cestors in  the  sense  of  prevent  or  hinder;  though  its 
more  common  meaning  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to 
permit  or  allow. 

Offend Offence. — There  is  a  common  use 

of  these  words  at  the  present  time,  which  is  seldom 
if  ever  found  in  the  Bible.  We  offend  a  person, 
when  we  make  him  angry,  or  give  him  cause  for 
anger  ;  and  a  person  is  offended,  when  he  is  made 
angry  by  the  words  or  conduct  of  another.  So  the 
cause  of  anger  is  called  an  offence;  and  one  person 
has  given  offence,  when  he  has  made  his  neighbor 
angry ;  and  another  has  taken  offence,  because  he 
has,  or  thinks  he  has,  cause  to  be  angry  with  his 
brother.  But  we  do  not  always  use  the  words  in 
this  way.  Sometimes  we  mean  that  a  person  does 
wrong  towards  his  neighbor,  whether  his  neighbor 
is  angry  or  not ;  we  say  he  has  offended,  meaning 
that  he  has  sinned;  and  his  conduct  is  an  offence, 
or  a  transgression.  The  latter  use  of  the  words  is 
very  common  in  the  Bible.  Hos.  5.  15,  "  Till  they 
acknowledge  their  offences;"  meaning  their  sins, 
or  iniquities.  Rom.  4.  25,  "  He  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,"  i.  e.  our  sins.  James  2.  10,  "  Who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in 
one  point ;"  or  transgress  in  one  particular.  James 
3.  2,  "  In  many  things  we  all  offend  or  commit  sin. 

There  is,  however,  another  meaning  to  these 
words  in  scripture.  An  offence  signifies  a  hindrance, 
an  impediment,  a  stumbling-block,  or  an  occasion  of 
sin.  To  offend,  is  lomake  another  person  fall,  or  to 
make  him  commit  sin.  Malt.  16.  23,  Christ  says 
to  Peter,  "  Thou  art  an  offence  to  me  ;"  an  impedi- 
ment, a  hindrance  to  my  work.  Matt.  18.  7,  8,  "  It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  Wherefore,  if 
thy  hand  or  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  them  off."  It 
must  needs  be  that  stumbling-blocks  or  occasions  of 
sin  should  be  laid  in  the  .way  of  men  :  but  wo  to 
the  man  that  lays  them  in  the  way  of  his  fellows. 
And  if  thy  own  hand  or  foot  make  thee  sin,  cut  them 
off.  Matt.  18.  6,  "  Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones  which  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for 
him  that  a  mill  stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck, 
&x.;"  that  is,  Whoso  shall  make  a  child  sin  against 
God.  Let  our  readers  turn  to  Is.  8.  14,  Rom.  9. 
33,  1  Pet.  2.  8,  Matt.  16.  23,  1  Cor.  10  32, 
Gal.  5.  11,  Rom.  16.  17,  1  Cor.  8.  13,  Matt.  11. 
0,  Matt.  13.  57,  and  26.  33,  for  other  passages 
where  the  words  have  the  same  import. 

Let  children  remember,  that  it  is  an  awful  thing 
to  sin  against  God,  and  still  more  if  they  tempt  oth- 
ers to  sin  also. 


MISCELLANY. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  INFANT  INNOCENCE. 

11  Youth  has  n  sprightliness  ami  fire  lo  boast, 
Thai   in  the  valley  of  decline  arc  lost  ; 
And  virtue  with  peculiar  charms  appears, 
Crowned  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooming  years." 

How  calm  and  peaceful  are  the  slumbers  of  in- 
fant years!  How  insensible  to  the  cares,  how  un- 
conscious of  the  troubles,  which  those  of  elder  age 
are  doomed  to  endure  1  That  babe  on  whom  my 
eye  now  rests,  thinks  not  of  future  times,  when  care 
and  trouble  will  as  surely  haunt  his  path  as  life  is 
prolonged;  and  when  they  will  often  cause  him  to 
indulge  the  wish  that  heaven   had  never  permitted 


him  to  live  beyond  the  days  of  infancy.  He  imag- 
ines not  how  many  bitter  pangs  will  assail  him, 
how  many  crosses  he  will  meet  with,  how  much  fa- 
tigue he  will  be  called  on  to  suffer,  befoie  he  quits 
this  state  of  being  for  one  more  pure  and  happy. 

It  fills  me  often  with  regret  to  see  the  days  of  infant 
innocence  emerge  in  those  of  riper  years — to  view 
the  loveliness,  affection,  and  beauty  of  youth,  lose 
themselves  in  the  darkness,  coldness,  and  formality 
of  manhood.  It  grieves  me  to  think  of  such  a 
wreck  of  charms — of  such  a  transformation  of  man- 
ners and  feeling — of  such  a  change  of  quietude 
and  peace — for  the  bustle,  and  care,  and  anxiety  of 
the  world.  It  seems  cruel  that  we  should  lose  a 
happy  state  of  insensibility,  to  obtain  one  of  knowl- 
edge that  can  add  nothing  to  our  temporal  happi- 
ness, and  only  make  us  feel  of  how  little  value  is 
life,  separate  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  given 
us  to  prepare  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternity. 

— eC©—  N.   Y.  Mr. 

Anointing  with  Oil. — "  I  confess  (says  Captain 
Wilson)  that  since  my  return  from  India  I  have 
been  forcibly  struck  with  many  things  which  prove 
the  Scriptures  to  be  an  Eastern  book.  For  instance 
the  language  of  one  of  the  Psalms,  where  David 
says,  "thou  anointest  my  head  with  oil,  my  cup 
runneth  over,"  most  likely  alludes  to  a  custom 
which  continues  to  this  day.  I  once  had  this  cere- 
mony performed  on  myself  in  the  house  of  a  rich 
Indian,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company.  The 
gentleman  of  the  house  pouted  upon  my  hands  and 
arms  a  delightful  perfume,  put  a  golden  cup  into 
my  hand,  and  poured  wine  into  it,  till  it  run  over, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  to  receive  me,  and  that  I  should 
find  a  rich  supply  in  his  house.  I  think  David  ex- 
pressed his  sense  of  the  divine  goodness  by  this  al- 
lusion." — a©S — 

Force  of  Conscience. — Plutarch  tells  a  story  of  a 
Lacedemonian  who  had  killed  his  father,  and  es- 
caped discovery — sometime  after,  being  in  compa- 
ny, he  darted  his  spear  into  a  nest  of  swallows. 
When  asked  the  reason  of  that  unaccountable  act, 
his  answer  was,  "  that  he  thought  those  swallows 
were  reproaching  him  with  his  father's  death." 
The  oddnessof  this  answer  begat  suspicion,  discov- 
ery and  conviction. 


Weights. — When  Darius  fled  before  Alexander, 
he  threw  away  his  imperial  crown  that  he  might 
run  the  faster.  Thus  St.  Paul  exhorts — "Let  us 
lay  aside  every  weight,  and  run  with  patience  the 
race  set  before  us." 

Industry. — "  Be  always  employed,"  said  a  labo- 
rious minister  to  a  woman  who  complained  much 
of  the  assaults  of  Satan,  "  when  the  devil  comes  to 
tempt  me,  I  tell  him  plainly,  that  I  am  not  at  leisure 
to  hearken;  and  thus  I  resist  him." 


Indolence. — At  the  close  of  a  biographical 
sketch  of  William  Paley,  D.  D.  appended  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  works,  is  an  amusing  anecdote, 
which  may  also  be  useful  to  the  indolent,  in  prov- 
ing to  them  how  far  strong,  high,  and  sudden  reso- 
lution can  go,  in  breaking  off  indolent  habits  and 
establishing  those  of  industry  in  their  stead.  He 
relates  the  anecdote  himself,  and  of  himself.  He 
says  he  spent  the  two  first  years  of  his  undergradu- 
ateship  indolently  and  happily,  but  uoprofitably. — 
lie  kept  society  which  was  not  immoral,  but  idle 
and  expensive.  He  was  awakened  one  morning  at 
five,  by  one  ot  his  lazy  and  extravagant  companions. 
He  said,  "Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a 
fool  you  are.  I  can  afford  the  life  I  lead,  and 
could  do  nothing  were  I  to  try.  You  cannot  af- 
ford this  kind  of  life,  and  you  could  do  every  thing. 
I  have  had  no  sleep  all  night  on  account  of  these 
reflections — and  am  now  come,  solemnly  to  inform 
you,  that  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I 
must  renounce  your  society."  He  says,  that  he 
was  so  struck  with  the  visit  and  the  visiter,  that  he 
wholly  renounced  his  former  mode  of  life,  and  he- 
came  afterwards  cheap  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  ea- 
ger, methodical,  and  closely  studious  in  his  modes 
of  spending  his  time. — Flint's  Western  Review. 


"  A  little  good  will  do  much  good." — So  said 
an  amiable  young  lady,  the  other  day,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  benevolent  operations  which  bless  tba 
present  age.  Now,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a 
kingdom  of  means,  and  the  world  is  to  be  converted 
by  means.  As  all  can  do  a  little  towards  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  glorious  cause,  let  all  be  sti- 
mulated to  action  by  the  remark  of  this  young  lady, 
and  inquire,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do," 
and  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  world  will  rapidly 
advance,  and  the  moral  wilderness  will  blossom  as 
the  rose.  —&&*,—  [Com. 

A  solemn  Warning  for  Children. — The  following 
incident  recently  occurred  in  Turin,  N.  Y. — A  lit- 
tle boy  aged  four  years,  wandered  from  home  on 
the  Sabbath  day  and  entered  a  field  where  some 
men  were  haying.  As  is  usual  on  such  occasions, 
they  were  provided  with  a  bottle  of  whiskey ;  to 
which  the  child  resorted,  and  drank  a  large  quan- 
tity, before  he  was  observed. — When  found,  he  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  unable  to  stand  or  speak. — 
He  was  carried  to  his  mother,  "  who  is  a  widow  ;" 
medical  aid  was  called,  but  in  vain. — He  remained 
torpid  until  evening,  and  then  died. — What  render- 
ed the  incident  still  more  affecting,  was  the  fact 
that  the  father  of  the  child,  a  few  years  since,  was 
drowned  in  a  fit  of  intoxication. 

"  Tell  me,  ye  advocates  for  strong  drink,"  what 
equivalent  will  yeu  render  to  this  broken-hearted 
widow  for  the  loss  of  her  husband?  How  will  you 
heal  that  heart  which  is  torn  with  anguish  for  the 
death  of  her  beloved  child  ? — Jour,  of  Humanity. 


Beware  of  Passion. — A  Philadelphia  paper 
states,  that  on  the  day  preceding,  a  boy,  in  one  of 
the  Mathematical  schools  of  Philadelphia,  passion- 
ately, and  with  great  violence,  threw  a  pair  of  com- 
passes at  another  boy  of  the  name  of  Hart;  the 
sharp  points  struck  his  left  temple,  and  penetrating 
to  the  brain,  caused  death  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
youth,  who  had  left  his  parents  but  a  few  hours, 
in  the  vigor  of  health, was  returned  to  them  a  corpse! 


Self-conceit  is  as  blind  to  the  merit  of  others  at 
it  is  to  its  own  defects. 


POETRY. 


EVENING. 

JANE. 
Denr  Mother,  you  don't  know  happy  I  feel, 
That  I  left  my  amusement  to  visit  my  friend ; 
I  did  not  reflect  on  what  trivial  things 
A  sick  person's  comfort  so  much  might  depend. 
When  Emily  heard  of  the  concert  to-day, 
"  Doa't  send,"  said  she,  "  Mother,  for  dear  cousin  Jane; 
How  can  she  relinquish  a  pleasure  so  sweet, 
To  sit  in  this  sick  room  and  hear  me  complain. 
I  ought  not  to  wish  it,  and  do  not,  I'm  sure, 
Her  fondness  for  music  is  much  like  my  own ; 
And  before  I'd  deprive  her  of  such  a  delight, 
I  would  slay  all  the  day  and  the  evening  alone. 
Our  hearts  and  our  voices  have  mingled  in  praise; 
But,  my  Mother,  those  seasons  with  me  are  now  o'er; 
And  perhaps," — her  lip  quivered — "  perhaps  it  is  best 
That  I  should  partake  such  enjoyments  no  more." 
"She  leaned  on  her  hand,  and  sat  buried  in  thought ; 
As  I  entered  the  chamber  she  just  raised  her  head  ; 
But  you  cannot  conceive  how  her  countenance  changed; 
Her  tears  were  all  dried,  and  her  gloom  had  all  fled. 
"  Dear  Jane,  what  a  sacrifice  you  must  have  made; 
How  can  I  repay  you  such  kindness  as  this  ?" — 
She  caught  both  my  hands  and  enclosed  them  in  hem, 
While  she  pressed  upon  each  an  affectionate  kiss. 
I  talked  to  her  cheerfully — sat  by  her  side, 
Sung  her  favorite  hymns  in  a  low  gentle  strain, 
And  led  hor  to  hope  what  I  really  believe, 
That  yet  wc  should  sing  them  together  again. 
When  I  bade  tlicm  good-night,  my  aunt  tenderly  said, 
"  I  have  nothing  to  give  but  my  thanks  and  mv  tears, 
My  child's  pallid  checks  you  have  covered  with  smiles; 
You  have  kindled  her  hopes,  and  diminished  her  fears." 
Beliovc  me,  dear  Mother,  I  would  not  exchange 
The  feelings  that  moment  which  gladden'd  my  heart, 
For  any  amusement  the  world  could  afford, 
Nor  the  pleasure  that  music  itself  would  impart. 
I'm  nahnmed  when  I  think  how  unfeeling  I  wne, 
How  unwilling  to  give  up  a  darling  pursuit ; 
So  dead  lo  my  duty,  and  wrapped  up  in  self, 
I  had  like  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a  brute. 
But  I  hope  'lis  a  lesson  I  shall  not  forget, 
Thai  lo  lighten  one  pang  from  the  bosom  of  wo, 
Is  a  dearer  delight  to  a  rational  mind, 
Than  incuu  self-indulgence  could  ever  bestow. [Mri.Sproat. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  Columbian  Star. 
PRIDE. 
There  is  no  passion  on  earth  stronger  or  more 
prevalent,  than  pride.  In  some  cases,  it  is  not  to 
be  deprecated ;  but  in  nearly  all  the  concerns  of 
life,  it  has  a  fearfol  and  destructive  ascendency. 
The  pride  of  the  world,  is  generally  founded  on 
mammon; — it  is  not  the  laudable  pride*  of  being 
distinguished  in  mind  or  character; — it  is  the  ab- 
sorbing pride  of  gold — it  weighs  down  the  spirits  of 
the  humble  by  overbearance,  and  crushes  the  aspi- 
rations of  him  who  has  nothing  to  recommend  him 
but  his  genius  or  his  good  name.  It  is  perhaps  a 
sickening  view  of  the  world,  to  note  the  prevalence 
of  such  an  evil,  but  it  is  a  true  one,  nevertheless; 
and  ability  and  reputation  are  more  borne  down, 
and  their  development  prevented,  by  the  pride  of 
man,  arising  from  the  magic  of  a  full  purse  and 
pocket,  than  from  any  other  cause  whatever.  The 
same  man  who  will  pass  a  poor  friend  by  in  the 
street,  and  scarcely  deign  to  notice  him,  although 
he  may  possess  the  very  essence  of  all  that  makes 
human  nature  respectable,  will  fawn  and  smile  up- 
on a  rich  dolt.  There  is  much  of  this  spirit,  we 
regret  to  say,  among  professing  Christians,  from 
whom  better  things  are  to  be  expected  ; — and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  long  continue  to  be  so. 
The  fault  is  one  of  magnitude;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  pretensions  of  many  to  humility,  a  close  ex- 
amination will  show  that  they  exhibit  much  less  of 
that  quality,  than  they  actually  possess. 

To  the  young  in  years  it  presents  a  most  perni- 
cious example,  which  aftertime  cannot  but  discover; 
and  which,  even  in  early  life,  they  are  prone  to  fol- 
low. They  will  shun  companions  of  merit  and  of 
worth,  because  they  do  not  happen  to  possess  so 
much  of  the  riches — the  passing  treasures  of  a 
changing  world.  This  creates  a  kind  of  dissatis- 
faction on  the  part  of  those  companions,  which  re- 
sults in  distrust  and  enmity  ;  and  retards  or  com- 
pletely checks  the  growth  of  every  friendly  feeling 
or  congenial  sentiment.  So  many  instances  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  that  the  truth  of  the 
subject  appears  as  clear  to  me  as  the  noon-day  sun. 
It  also  gives  rise  to  the  basest  ingratitude  ;  for 
whoever  these  proud  people  choose  to  smile  upon, 
the  persons  who  are  the  receivers  of  the  smile,  soon 
give  the  slip  to  their  old  companions;  become  ser- 
vile to  those,  who,  from  interested  motives,  have 
admitted  them  into  their  coterie ;  while  a  corres- 
ponding contempt  for  former  tried  companions,  also 
finds  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  the  aspirant.  Abject- 
ly bowing  to  those  who  are  above  himself,  he  is  led 
by  the  same  principle  to  scorn  those  who  are  be- 
low him  ;  and  he  is  consequently  regarded  as  a  tool 
of  one  party,  and  is  despised  by  the  other.  I  have 
a  case  exactly  in  point,  which  I  think  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  relate. 

John  Vanderspigel  was  the  son  of  an  honest  old 
Dutch  farmer,  in  Bucks  county ;  and  was  from  his 
boyhood  counted  one  of  the  most  ungainly  beings 
and  one  of  the  greatest  simpletons  in  the  country 
round.  The  ladies  sneered,  and  the  young  men 
laughed  at  him  outright.  He  was  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  promising  John.  Besides  being  ex- 
ceeding silly,  he  had  the  knack  of  being  imperti- 
nent and  disagreeable.  I  remember  well  the  peri- 
od when  we  attended  school  together  :  I  have  as- 
sisted him  in  his  drawling  recitations  by  whispered 
promptings,  more  times  than  one  ;  and  I  have  ob- 
served him  deceive  the  teacher,  by  marking  down 
the  declension  of  nouns  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  I 
*  All  kinds  of  pride  are  sinful.    Eds. 


wrote  all  his  compositions,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
read  once  a  fortnight,  from  one  year's  end  to  ano- 
ther, and  for  which  I  received  apples  in  payment. 
How  he  subsequently  came  up  in  the  world,  and  by 
what  means,  I  am  even  now  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
know  ;  but  it  must  be  solely  owing  to  the  supre- 
macy of  cash.  His  honest  old  father  was  one  of 
those  men,  who  think  that  learning  is  of  little  con- 
sequence; and  that  at  the  utmost  a  superficial  dis- 
play of  it  is  sufficient  at  any  rate  ;  just  enough  to 
be  fashionable.  Between  him  and  his  wife,  it  was 
agreed,  that  their  hopeful  John  should  go  to  college, 
and  then  come  to  Philadelphia  and  read  law.  The  old 
man  could  bear  the  expense  ;  for  he  had  risen  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  of  his  townsmen,  by  a  wheat 
speculation  with  a  flour  merchant  in  the  city. 

The  metamorphose  of  their  son  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  other  day  I  met  that  hopeful  youth 
in  Chesnut-street.  He  was  arrayed  in  the  ludicrous 
fashion  of  the  present  day ; — his  sugar-loaf  hat,  a- 
la-mode  London,  rested  on  the  outer  verge  of  his 
head,  his  huge  whiskers  curled  delectably  over  his 
round  collar  and  his  protruded  chin ;  with  white 
gloves,  a  rattan,  a  spy-glass  and  a  plated  chain — all 
indicating  his  adoption  of  the  whole  code  of  the 
laws  of  Dandyism.  He  was  walking  with  another 
buck,  apparently  of  the  same  calibre  ;  and  I  came 
full  upon  him,  with  a  companion,  who  as  well  as 
myself  was  once  his  acquaintance,  though  never 
his  admirer. 

"  How  are  you,  John,"  was  our  almost  simulta- 
neous inquiry.         The  biped  stared. 

"  Do  you  not  know  us?"  we  asked  ; — and  then, 
to  strengthen  his  bad  memory,  we  mentioned  Bucks 
County  and  our  old  school  hours. 

"No,  'pon  honor;  I  forget  your  faces — it's  a 
long  time  since  I  have  seen  Bucks  County.  I  am 
something  in  haste,  gentlemen — I  think  you  are 
mistaken  in  the  person." 

Touched  with  his  pride,  for  he  blushed  as  he 
spoke,  at  his  fancied  degradation,  in  the  presence 
of  his  companion — my  friend  promptly  replied  to 
his  confused  denial,  and  his  shameful  refusal  of 
recognition, 

"  Well — your  memory  is  probably  as  poor  as  it 
was  formerly.  I  am  lately  from  Bucks  County — 
your  father  is  bustling  briskly  about  the  farm  yet; 
and  your  mother  makes  as  good  cheese  as  ever. — 
Good  morning" 

I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  chagrin  and  mor- 
tification which  the  luckless  John  wore  at  that  mo- 
ment. He  turned  a  kind  of  half-angry,  half-beseech- 
ing glance  at  my  friend,  as  if  to  beg  him  to  desist; 
bowed  in  manifest  confusion,  and  passed  on. 

I  learned  afterwards,  that  the  promising  young 
man  was  a  regularly  entered  member  of  the  ton; — 
that  instead  of  attending  to  his  studies,  he  was 
lounging  about  town,  betting  at  the  races,  rolling 
nine-pins  at  the  shuffle-board,  and  crying  bravo  ! 
at  the  theatre.  A  brainless  thing,  valued  only  for 
his  ready  money,  and  as  proud  as  it  was  possible  for 
such  a  fool  to  be.  Disdaining  old  fiiends,  and  re- 
cognizing in  no  case  whatever,  his  former  acquain- 
tances in  the  country.  Should  his  old  father,  or 
his  venerable  mother,  meet  him  in  the  street,  as 
they  appear  at  home,  he  would,  without  doubt,  pass 
them  by  as  strangers. 

Such  is  a  fair  picture  of  many  ;  not  only  of  those 
who  have  arisen  by  some  unexpected  success,  but 
of  many  who  inherit  wealth,  and  have  as  little  in- 
tellect to  distinguish  them,  as  the  animal  we  have 
just  described.  There  are  thousands,  too,  with 
greater  ability  and  worth,  who  give  way  to  the  same 
servile  homage,  to  the  narrow  and  contemptible 
weakness  of  pride.  We  would  wish  no  man  to 
prostrate  his  dignity  of  character,  by  associating 


with  the  unworthy  ;  but  let  him,  under  all  the  smile3 
of  fortune,  shew  respect  to  those  who  deserve  it ; 
to  those  whom  he  has  tried  and  known,  and  never 
suffer  himself  to  be  estranged  from  old  and  worthy 
friends,  because  they  cannot  count  on  so  much  gold 
as  himself.  It  is  in  despising  such  distinctions,  that 
the  true  gentleman  is  the  soonest  made  manifest. 

Look  at  the  master-spirits  who  flourished  in  the 
American  Revolution.  They  were  gentlemen  ;  but 
not  in  the  acceptation  of  the  word  by  many  at  the 
present  day.  There  was  by  no  means  an  equality 
in  their  fortunes — did  they  cease  in  consequence  to 
co-operate  and  confer  with  each  other,  in  matters 
relative  to  the  welfare  of  their  country  ?  They  were 
a  band  of  brothers  ;  and  paltry  distinctions  formed 
no  part  of  their  creed.  Why  was  not  Roger  Sher-* 
man  ashamed  to  own  in  Congress,  that  he  had  made 
shoes?  Because  he  was  a  man,  and  knew  that  it 
was  not  dishonorable ;  because  he  was  a  Christian, 
and  knew  that  Providence,  for  all-wise  purposes, 
had  meted  out  his  portion  unto  him  ;  and  had  given 
precept  after  precept  in  divine  revelation,  of  the 
vanity  of  riches.  Why  did  the  celebrated  Gifford, 
the  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  revert 
with  pleasure  to  his  apprenticeship  as  a  cordwain- 
er,  and  trace,  from  that  humble  situation,  his  pro- 
gressive and  praise-worthy  march  to  emolument 
and  renown  ?  Because  he  knew  that  mind  was  to 
be  valued  above  riches,  and  that  the  soul  was  the 
noblest  part  of  man  ;  and  that  its  gifts,  in  wherever 
seen,  are  deserving  of  respect,  and  should  elicit 
urbanity  to  the  possessor. 

I  have  pursued  this  subject  farther  than  was  at 
first  my  intention.  It  is  coarsely  drawn  up  ;  but  I 
believe  it  contains  facts,  and  I  would  that  the  evil 
complained  of  might  find  a  remedy.  Merit  would 
then  find  its  reward  more  speedily  ;  brainless  pre- 
sumption would  be  placed  on  its  proper  level ;  and 
men  would  be  constrained  to  feel  that  "  the  rich 
and  the  poor  meet  together — the  Lord  is  the  maker 
of  them  all."  Hebdomas. 

— e©£— 

SOUL,    TAKE  THINE  EASE. 

[Communicated  by  a  Member  of  the  Medical  profession.] 

A  few  months  ago,  I  was  suddenly  called  upon  to 
attend  a  person  who  was  said  to  be  alarmingly  ill. 
It  was  on  a  winter  evening.  After  hurrying  through 
snow-drifts,  I  drew  near  to  a  neat  cottage,  the  door 
of  which  was  wide  open:  I  knocked,  but  no  one 
answered  ;  I  passed  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  par- 
lour; all  was  dark  and  still;  neither  voice  nor 
complaint  was  heard.  Groping  my  way  to  the 
handle  of  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  I 
opened  it,  and  beheld  a  woman  standing  like  a 
statue,  with  hands  clasped  together,  head  bent  down 
and  eyes  rivetted  in  mute  yet  desperate  grief  upon 
the  dead  body  of  a  man,  who  lay  stretched  at  full 
length  at  her  feet,  across  the  hearth-stone  of  the 
kitchen  fire.  He  lay  flat  on  his  back,  with  his  face 
turned  up,  and  eyes  staring  wide  open  :  the  breath 
had  but  just  left  him  :  he  had  on  his  usual  dress  : 
there  had  been  no  interference  with  his  person — 
no  bustle — no  warning.  My  attention  was  sudden- 
ly called  from  the  dead  to  the  living,  the  female  ex- 
claimed in  agony,  '  Oh  my  poor  dear  husband,  are 
you  indeed  gone  !'  nature  could  not  sustain  any 
more  ;  she  was  sinking  to  the  earth  ;  I  caught  her 
and  placed  her  in  a  chair.  By  this  time  the  mes- 
senger who  had  summoned  me,  and  whom  I  had 
out-run,  arrived  ;  from  her  I  learnt  that  the  deceas- 
ed had  been  seized,  while  in  perfect  health,  with  a 
fit,  and  that  he  sank  down  to  the  ground  with  a 
faint  moan.  He  had  just  come  in  from  removing 
some  snow  from  the  door-way,  and  was  about  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  sit  down  with  his  wife  to  a 
quiet  cup  of  tea,  when,  before  he  could  well  turn 
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himself  round,  his  soul  was  al  the  bar  of  God!  I 
menially  exclaimed,  "  So,  iheu,  thai  face  so  while 
and  unmeaning,  those  eyes  so  blank  and  filmy, 
which  stare  so  vacantly  on  the  ceiling,  were,  but 
a  few  moments  since,  exchanging  cordial  aud  fa- 
miliar glances  with  those  near  and  dear  to  them  ; 
those  limbs  so  firm  and  well  knit,  that  frame  so 
stout,  which  seemed  to  give  pledge  of  great  capa- 
bility and  enjoyment  for  many  years  to  come,  has, 
by  one  stroke  been  felled  to  the  earth,  and  forced 
to  give  up  its  trust !  Lord,  what  is  man  !  at  his 
best  state  he  is  altogether  vanity." 

It  were  needless  to  go  further  into  detail  of  what 
took   place   around   me ;  suffice  it  to  say,    that  my 
mind,    long   accustomed    to   scenes   of  mortality, 
never   felt  more  powerfully  the  danger  of  procras- 
tination  as  to   the  concerns  of  the  soul.     An  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  parties  informed  me,  that  they 
had  been  shopkeepers  in  a  large  country  town,  and 
that,  after  several  years  of  close  application  to   bu- 
siness, they  had  succeeded  so  far  as  to  be  enabled 
to  carry  into  execution   a  long-cherished   and  darl- 
ing scheme  of  earthly  happiness:  (a  scheme  by  the 
way,  that  flatters  the  imagination  of  every  worldling, 
whose  wishes  are  bounded   by  this   life,)   to  retire 
from  the  cares   and    fatigues   of  business;  to  live 
without  being  obliged  to  labor  for  their  livelihood  ; 
to  lake  their  own  lime  for  eating,  sleeping,    going 
out,  and  coming  in;  and  to  procure  for  their  own 
peculiar  enjoyment,  all   that  their   hoarded  means 
could  purchase.     In  the  meantime,  be  it  remember- 
ed ,  God  was  not  in  their  thoughts  ;  no  part  of  their 
property  was  intended  for  his  honor  or  cause  upon 
earth,  neither  was  their   leisure  and  strength,  nor 
any  other  capability  that  they   possessed,  to  be  de- 
voted to  him.     No,  their  health  was  too  good  lo  be 
doubted  ;  the  world  with  all  its  quiet  snug  comforts 
was  to  be  enjoyed  a  little  longer,  before  such  solemn 
topics  as  eternity,  judgment,  heaven,  and  hell,  could 
be   seriously   attended  to!     They  had  said  within 
their  hearts,  "  Soul,  thou   hast  much  goods  laid  up 
for  many  years,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry."     Accordingly   they  had  left  off  trade,  had 
come   to   live   in    the   respectable   looking  cottage 
which  I  have  mentioned,  had  got  all  trimmed  up  in 
and  about  it  to  their  satisfaction,  and  after  a   few 
months  residence  there,  God   said  to  one  of  them, 
"  Thou  fool,  this  night  is  thy  soul  required  of  thee." 
No  time  was  given  for  parley  ;  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  the   startled   soul    was  called 
into  the  presence  of  Him,  whose  piercing  eye  had 
long  scanned  its  every  thought  as  well  as  deed.     It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  passed  there,  but  I    know 
the  word  of  God,  and  believe  it ;  and  I  greatly  fear 
that   its  every  page  went  point   blank  against  him. 
That  infallible  word  declares,  "  Except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all   likewise  perish  ;"  and  again,  "  Except 
a   man   be   born   again,   he   cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven." — [London  Tract  Magazine. 
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From  Mayhem's  "  Lives  of  Indian  Children.1 
THE    DEVOUT  LITTLE  BOY. 
WILLIAM  TCPHACS, 

Wbo  died  at  Chilmark,  inUieyenr  1703,  aged  twelve  years. 

This  child's  parents,  especially  his  mother,  (be- 
ing a  very  discreet  and  pious  woman,)  instructed 
both  him  and  their  other  children  while  young,  en- 
deavoring to  teach  them  to  know  God,  and  call  up- 
on him.  And  this  boy  had  been,  for  a  considera- 
ble time  before  his  death,  a  very  orderly  and  obedi- 
ent child;  and  his  friends  observed,  that  he  fre- 
quently retired  into  some  place  by  himself,  which 
was,  as  they  supposed,  for  secret  prayer  to  God. 

Once  when  a  brother  of  his,  who  was  younger 
than  himself,  was  suddenly  taken  very  sick,  and  his 
mother  had  nobody  else  but  him  with  her,  who  then 
stood  by,  observing  the  sickness  and  pain  of  his 
brother,  and  the  affliction  and  distress  of  his  moth- 
er on  the  account  thereof,  he  on  a  sudden  said  to 
her,  let  us  pray  ;  and  immediately  putting  himself 
into  a  proper  posture  for  it,  began  audibly  to  call 
upon  the  Lord  ;  and  he  did  then  in  the  first  place 
humbly  confess  his  own  sins,  and  utter  unworlhi- 


ness  of  the  least  of  God's  favors,  and  beg  most  de- 
voutly the  pardon  of  them  ;  praying  also  that  God 
would  renew  and  sanctify  him,  and  teach  and  ena- 
ble him  to  do  his  duty.  Then  he  prayed  for  his 
sick  brother,  that  God  would  spare  his  life,  and  re- 
cover his  health ;  and  that  he  might  be  taught  10 
know  and  serve  the  Lord ;  but  that  if  otherwise, 
his  brother  were  then  to  die,  that  yet  God  would 
have  mercy  on  him,  and  save  him  with  an  eternal 
salvation.  He  also  prayed  for  his  poor,  afflicted 
mother,  that  she  might  be  comforted,  and  enabled 
to  endure  the  trial  which  she  was  then  under.  He 
prayed  also  for  his  absent  father,  that  God  would 
preserve  him,  endue  him  with  his  grace,  and  make 
him  meet  for  his  eternal  kingdom  :  then  he  prayed 
for  all  his  other  relations,  for  all  mankind,  and  par- 
ticularly for  children,  that  they  might  be  partakers 
of  special  and  saviug  mercy  with  God ;  and  in  this 
prayer  of  his,  he  pleaded  the  merits  and  interces- 
sion of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  aud  only  Sa- 
viour of  sinners.  This  was  when  he  was  about  ten 
years  old. 

After  this  youth  had  thus  prayed,  he  appeared 
yet  more  grave  and  serious  than  he  had  formerly 
done.  He  did  not  any  longer  behave  himself  like 
a  young  boy ;  but  rather  like  some  man  of  years, 
who  had  his  heart  seasoned  with  the  grace  of  God  ; 
he  kept  at  home,  and  took  care  of  the  affairs  of  the 
house  when  his  father  was  gone  a'.noad  to  work, 
and  was  as  dutiful  to  his  parents  as  any  child  could 
be. 

The  mother  of  this  lad  took  notice,  that  when  his 
father  began  to  eat  without  asking  a  blessing  on  the 
food  prepared,  (which  though  a  good  man,  he 
sometimes  did,)  he  used  to  go  out  and  not  begin  to 
eat  when  the  rest  of  the  family  did;  but  the  reason 
of  this  she  did  not  at  first  understand;  but  at  length 
observing  whither  he  went,  and  what  he  did,  she 
perceived  that  he  went  by  himself  to  pray  to  God, 
and  she  concluded  it  was  to  perform  the  duty  which 
her  husband  neglected ;  because,  as  soon  as  he 
had  done,  he  would  come  in  and  eat. 

He  was  sick  but  three  days  before  he  died,  in 
which  time  he  called  frequently  and  fervently  upon 
God  for  mercy  ;  but  generally  spoke  so  low,  that 
but  little  of  what  he  said  could  be  understood  by 
those  who  were  with  him. 

On  the  day  on  which  he  died,  a  little  before  it 
was  light,  his  mother  perceived  that  he  was  awake, 
and  heard  him  praying  to  God,  though  with  but  a 
low  voice,  as  he  had  done  before,  during  the  time 
of  his  sickness.  At  length,  when  his  prayer  was 
ended,  she  spake  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  were 
awake  ;  to  which  replying  that  he  was,  and  was 
not  sleepy,  she  told  him  that  it  was  good  to  wake 
early  in  the  morning,  and  to  think  upon  God,  aud 
upon  the  things  of  another  world,  continuing  her 
discourse  till  day-light;  which  having  finished,  he 
thanked  her  for  what  she  had  said  to  him.  But 
then  appearing  very  ill  and  full  of  pain,  much  more 
than  he  had  hitherto  been,  he  again  began  to  call 
upon  God,  and  that  with  a  louder  voice  than  he 
had  before  done,  so  that  he  might  be  plainly  heard 
and  understood.  He  prayed  God  to  pardon  all  his 
sins,  and  to  renew  and  sanctify  him  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  so  to  fit  him  for  his  eternal  and  heaven- 
ly kingdom.  He  earnestly  entreated  that  God 
would  not  cast  him  off  and  reject  him  ;  and  in  the 
whole,  pleaded  the  merits  and  intercession  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  whom  he  affirmed  that  he  did  put  his 
trust,  as  the  only  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  refuge  of 
his  soul. 

When  he  had  thus  prayed,  his  mother  perceiving 
that  he  looked  very  earnestly  upon  her,  asked  him, 
if  he  desired  any  thing  of  her ;  yes,  said  he,  I  have 
a  grest  desire  you  should  once  more  pray  for  me. 
She  very  readily  complied  with  his  desire,  there  be- 
ing none  but  children  in  the  house  with  her ;  and 
she  says,  that  God  then  enabled  her,  not  only  to  ask 
for  him  the  mercies  which  she  then  thought  he 
needed,  but  did  also  help  her  to  resign  him  up  to 
that  God  who  had  lent  him  to  her,  and  to  give  her 
consent  that  he  should  take  him  away  from  her,  if 
so  it  seemed  good  in  his  sight. 

Having  thus  resigned  him  to  God,  she,  perceiving 


grandfather,  Jonathan  Amos,  to  come  and  pray 
with  and  for  him ;  which  he  having  with  much  af- 
fection done,  the  pious  youth  presently  expired. 
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From  the  Western  Luminary. 
NOVELS  AND  PLAYS. 

Sir, — About  forty  years  ago,  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,   I  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  dined  with 
a  commercial  house  formed    by  two  brothers,  who 
were  both  bachelors,  and  largely  in  business.     The 
youngest  of  them  had  received  a  liberal  education, 
was  young,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  and  had 
just  returned  from  London,  where  he  had  spent  the 
winter  in  business  and  gay  company.     This    being 
his  first  trip  to  England,   he   intended  this  dinner 
principally  for  the  sons  of  the  first  merchants  in  the 
city,  upwards  of  twenty  of  whom  were  present.    In 
the  course  of  conversation  after  dinner,  while  sit- 
ting round  the  table  drii.king  wine,   theatrical  per- 
formances were  spoken  of  with  great  approbation, 
and  eulogized  as  the  best  moral  school  in  the  world. 
Being  silent  myself  on  the  subject,  my  opinion  was 
asked.     In  giving  it,  I  begged  leave  to  differ  from 
them  entirely,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  thea- 
trical performances   were  calculated    to   check  in 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  all  solid  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,   and  to  introduce  extravagance, 
dissipation,  and  a  light  frivolous  conversation.     In 
giving  this  opinion,  it  fixed  the  eyes  of  all  the  com- 
pany upon  me,   with  a  sternness  that  convinced  me 
that  they  thought  it  deserved  their  strongest  repro- 
bation.    To  satisfy  them  that  I  was  right,  I  propos- 
ed to  them  to  appoint  two  of  their   number,    with 
whom  I  would  go  to  the  theatre  two  or  three  nights 
in  the  week   for  one  month,  on  condition  that  they 
should  introduce   me  the  next  morning  to  more  or 
less  of  the  young  ladies  that  were  at  the  play,  and 
that  those  two  gentlemen  as  a  committee  should  re- 
port their  opinions  at  the  end  of  the  month.     The 
company  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and  a  fair  ex- 
periment   was    made,  and    at   the   same    time  we 
agreed  to  dine  al  the   same  place,  by  invitation  of 
the  said  firm,  at  the  expiration  of  the  month,  when 
their  committee    should  report  to  them  on  the  sub- 
ject.    At  the  expiration  of  the  month,    their  com- 
mittee at  this  dinner  reported  to  the  company,  that 
they  had  attended  the  plays  with  me  two  and  three 
times  a  week  during  the  month,  and  had  introduced 
me  to  about  eighty  young  ladies  on  the  succeeding 
days  of  each  play,  out  of  which   but  one  of  them 
conversed  on  the   moral  of  the  play,  and  that  the 
conversation  of  the  others,  was  generally  respecting 
the  dresses  and  gestures  of  the  actresses  and  actors, 
and  that  where  there  were  two,  three,  or  four  ladies 
together,  which  frequently   happened,  a  gieat  part 
of  their   conversation   turned  on   the  fashionable 
dresses  of  the  ladies  forming  the  audience,  such  as, 
"  Did    you  see  such  and  such  ladies'   fine  robes — 
fine  bonnets,  and  fine  earrings,  and  where  can  they 
be  got, — have  you  read  such  and  such  novels,  and 
have  you  been  at  such  and  such  dances,"  &x.  &.c. 
This  very  light  kind  of  conversation,  convinced  the 
committee  that  plays  and  novels  were  a  very  great 
injury  to  all  solid  moral  improvement  of  their  minds, 
and  so  concluded  their  report,  which,  with  the  rea- 
sons given  by  the  committee,  met  the  approbation 
of  the  company  generally.      As  there  is  at  present 
a  considerable  rage  amongst  the  youth  of  both  sexes 
for  novels  and  plays,  I  have   been   induced  to  give 
you  this  plain   statement  of  facts,  which,  should  it 
meet  your  approbation,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
in  your  very  useful  paper.  IIonestus. 
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From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  TWO  MITES. 
"  Mother,  why  did  Jesus  say  that  the  poor  widow 
who  threw  in  two  mites  gave  more  than  all  the  rest 
who  cast  money  into  the  treasury  1" 

"  My  dear  Anna,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  should  say  this,  which  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  to  you.     We  are  told  that  he  sat 


that  he  was  nigh  to  death,   presently  sent  for   his  over  against  or  near  the  treasury,  and  beneia  tne 
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people  as  they  came  to  bring  their  offerings.  Now 
he  not  only  saw  them,  but  could  read  their  hearts, 
and  know  what  their  thoughts  were  as  they  threw 
in  their  gifts.  And  it  is  not  the  amount  we  give, 
which  is  most  acceptable  to  the  Lord,  but  the  mo- 
tives that  induce  us  to  offer  unto  him  of  our  sub- 
stance; '  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.'  And 
the  second  is,  that  those  who  were  rich,  though 
they  may  have  cast  in  a  great  deal,  yet  it  was  of 
their  abundance;  when  they  had  given  much,  they 
had  still  much  left;  while  the  poor  widow,  who 
could  give  but  one  farthing,  gave  more  than  they, 
for  it  was  '  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living.' 
And  when  we  give  to  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  we 
must  give  as  he  hath  prospered  us,  or  our  offering 
is  vain,  and  we  are  guilty  before  the  Lord." 
"  Mother,  ought  every  person  to  give  ?" 
"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  am  glad  you  have  asked 
these  questions,  for  I  think  that  even  so  young  a 
child  as  you  are,  should  of  the  little  you  have  give 
something  to  the  Lordi  We  live  in  a  day  when 
great  exertions  are  making  by  the  people  of  God 
to  spread  abroad  in  the  earth  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Bibles  are  trans- 
lated into  many  languages ;  missionaries  are  preach- 
ing to  the  ignorant  and  destitute  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  among  the  heathen  of  other  countries; 
religious  tracts  are  printed  and  are  circulating  from 
shore  to  shore  ;  and  the  Sabbath  school,  that  takes 
little  children  by  the  hand  and  leads  them  to  the  feet 
of  Jesus, — all  these  and  many  more  good  works  are 
now  to  be  supported,  that  the  blessed  kingdom  of 
God  our  Father  may  come,  and  fill  the  whole  earth. 
And  as  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  whether  young  or  old, 
to  give  something,  I  will  propose  a  simple  plan  to 
you  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.  I  think  that 
from  your  little  pocket  money  you  migh£spare  eve- 
ry week,  one  cent.  And  I  would  advise  you  to  have 
some  small  box  or  separate  place  to  put  it  in,  and 
be  sure  to  do  this  every  week  :  do  not  put  it  off,  and 
think  that  at  the  end  of  a  month,  you  will  give  four 
cents,  you  might  thus  neglect  it  altogether.  And  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  while  you  continue  in  the 
Sabbath  school,  you  may,  if  you  please,  add  the 
contents  of  your  box  to  the  fund  that  is  raised  to 
aid  in  sending  missionaries  to  establish  schools  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  now  are  none. 
You  might  io  this,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
Lord  for  his  great  goodness  in  allowing  you  to 
share  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the  Sabbath- 
school." 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  more,  mother." 
"  I  wish  you  could,  my  dear,  and  if  you  are  but 
willing  to  do  what  you  can,  perhaps  you  may. 
There  are  many  little  boys  and  girls  whose  parents 
are  rich,  who  might  save  three  or  four  cents  every 
week  for  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  ;  and  they  would 
know  in  their  early  years,  that  the  saying  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  was  true,  '  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive.'  "  * — * 

Auburn,  Cayuga  eo.  iV.  Y. 
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CAPTAIN  GREGG  AND  HIS  DOG. 

When  very  young,  I  took  much  delight  in  read- 
ing an  anecdote,  in  the  American  Preceptor,  of  a 
dog  who  saved  his  master's  life ;  and  one  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  my  memory  was  to  repeat  the 
concluding  lines : 

"  My  dog,  the  trustiest  of  his  kind, 

With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind  ;         i 

I  mark  his  true  and  faithlul  way, 

And  in  my  service  copy  Tray." 

In  after  life  I  heard  it  told,  with  many  addition- 
al and  interesting  particulars,  by  the  late  General 
Dearborn  ;  a  man  whose  life  would  form  half  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  whose  memory  was  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote. 

"  I  was,"  said  he,  "  personally  acquainted  with 
Captain  Gregg,  and  have  seen  the  valuable  dog  to 
which  he  owed  his  life.  Soon  after  the  British  and 
Indians,  under  General  St.  Legar,  raised  the  siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler,  so  bravely  defended  by  General 
Gainsvoort,  Captain  Gregg,  of  the  New- York  line, 
obtained  permission  to  hunt,  accompanied  by  a  bro- 


ther officer.  They  were  successful  in  the  expedi- 
tion, and  Were  returning  with  a  load  of  fresh  pro- 
vision, of  which  the  fort  had  a  long  time  been  des- 
titute, when  they  were  suddenly  fired  upon  by  an 
ambush  of  Indians.  Both  the  officers  fell ;  and  the 
Indians  coming  up,  knocked  them  down  with  a 
tomahawk,  and  scalped  them,  as  their  manner  is, 
when  they  have  time,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
back  of  the  neck  ;  leaving  only  a  couple  of  small 
locks  of  hair  by  the  side  of  the  ears. 

Captain  Gregg  wore  his  hair  in  a  club,  by  means 
of  which  they  took  off  the  scalp,  after  having  pass- 
ed the  knife  entirely  round  the  head.  In  describ- 
ing the  operation,  be  said  it  felt  as  if  molten  lead 
were  poured  upon  him.  Yet  he  had  the  hardihood 
to  be  perfectly  still,  suppressing  even  his  breath, 
lest  his  enemies  should  discover  that  life  was  in 
him  ;  and  the  Indians,  very  naturally  supposing  their 
cruel  work  had  been  fatal,  departed. 

After  lying  in  this  situation  some  time,  he  felt 
his  burning  head  touched  gently  and  tenderly  ;  and 
he  immediately  conjectured  it  was  his  favorite  dog, 
which  had  accompanied  him  to  the  chase,  and  ran 
away  at  the  first  approach  of  the  Indians.  "Nev- 
er," said  he,  "shall  I  forget  how  soothing  the  cool 
tongue  of  the  faithful  creature  felt  at  that  dreadful 
moment."  Supposing  by  the  fearlessness  of  the 
animal,  that  the  Indians  had  gone,  he  raised  his 
head,  with  difficulty,  and  looked  around  him.  His 
brother  officer  lay  dead  near  him  ;  and  his  favorite 
spaniel,  after  a  few  indications  of  anxious  sympathy, 
disappeared  in  the  woods. 

On  attempting  to  rise,  Captain  Gregg  found  that 
he  was  wounded  near  the  back  bone  by  a  musket 
shot,  and  was  severely  bruised  on  the  forehead  by 
the  stroke  of  a  tomahawk.  The  Indians  always 
consider  a  blow  of  the  tomahawk  across  the  fore- 
head as  immediate  death ;  and  it  would  inevitably 
have  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  suffering  of  the  unfor- 
tunate officer,  had  not  the  cocked-hat  which  he 
wore,  taken  the  principal  weight  of  the  stroke. 

However,  alone,  and  mangled  as  he  was,  he  had 
no  hopes  of  life.  Having  resigned  himself  to  die, 
he  crawled,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  to  his  dead 
companion,  and  opening  his  waistcoat,  he  laid  his 
throbbing  head  upon  his  soft,  warm  bosom  ;  for  the 
sticks  and  stones  among  which  he  lay,  were  torture 
to  him. 

But  he  was  not  forsaken  in  this  trying  hour;  his 
faithful  dog  had  not  forgotten  him  !  The  officers  at 
Fort  Scuyler  had  already  began  to  entertain  fears 
for  the  safety  of  the  hunters,  and  were  anxiously  on 
the  look-out  for  their  return,  when  "  Tray"  was 
seen  issuing  from  the  wood,  panting  with  eagerness 
and  fatigue.  "  They  are  coming — for  there  is  the 
dog!"  was  the  universal  exclamation.  But  their 
anxious  eyes  were  bent  towards  the  wood  in  vain  ; 
their  friends  did  not  appear  ;  and  the  spaniel  by 
whining,  crouching,  going  to  and  fro,  and  looking 
up  in  the  most  supplicating  manner,  plainly  indicat- 
ed that  some  accident  had  befallen  them.  A  detach- 
ment was  immediately  ordered  to  follow  him.  With 
unerring  instinct  the  faithful  creature  guided  them 
to  the  scene  we  have  just  described  ;  ever  and  anon 
returning  from  a  rapid  race  to  reproach  their  una- 
voidable delay.  The  dying  was  found  resting  on 
the  bosom  of  the  dead — one  was  committed  to  the 
earth,  and  the  other,  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon, 
borne  carefully  to  the  fort. 

Eight  weeks  after  this,  during  which  time  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  had  taken  place,  General,  then 
Colonel  Dearborn,  returned  from  the  scenes  of  Sara- 
toga to  Albany,  where  he  heard  the  story,  just  as  we 
have  related  it,  from  the  lips  of  Capt.  Gregg.  The 
dog  in  the  meanwhile  sat  gravely  at  his  side,  looking 
wistfully  in  his  face,  as  if  conscious  that  he  was  the 
hero  of  the  tale.  "  Well,"  said  Colonel  Dearborn, 
"  I.  suppose  you  cannot  be  induced  to  part  with 
him."  "  No,"  replied  the  officer,  "  not  till  I  part 
with  life:  he  shall  never  want  for  a  friend,  till  my 
bones  are  in  the  dust."  The  dog  wagged  his  tail, 
put  his  paw  upon  his  master's  foot,  and  nestled  close 
to  his  side.  [Massachusetts  Journal. 

Question  for  Children. 

Who  did  "  Tray,"  in  his  conduct,  as  stated  above,  most  re- 
semble, tile  Friest,  die  Levite,  or  the  Samarium  1 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  LADY  OF   THE    MANOR,   VOL.  7.    Mrs.    Sher- 
wood.—  Crocker  fy  Brewster,  1S29. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  sundry  stories,  only 
one  of  which  we  can  attend  to  at  this  time.  This 
story  is  entitled  the  "  Shepherdess  of  the  Alps."  Its 
outlines  are  as  follows.  Emily,  the  heroine,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  "  remarkably  handsome,  but  ele- 
gant and  accomplished"  Ernesthus  Muller.  At  her 
birth  she  lost  her  mother,  "  one  of  the  most  lovely 
as  well  as  the  most  amiable  of  women."  Mr.  Mul- 
ler was  an  infidel  Mrs.  Muller  seems  not  10  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  until  after  their 
marriage,  although,  the  author  says,  she  was  "pi- 
ous and  penetrating!"  Mr.  Muller  had  also  a  son 
by  a  previous  marriage,  called  Christopher.  After 
the  death  of  Emily's  mother,  Mr.  M.  returned  to  the 
army,  and  left  his  children  to  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Courtney.  After  an  absence  of  a  number  of  years, 
he  left  the  army  an  invalid,  and  came  to  reside  with 
his  children.  His  son,  who  could  not  bear  the 
harsh  treatment  of  his  ill  tempered  father,  ran  away, 
and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Court- 
ney died — Mr.  Muller  and  his  daughter  visited 
France,  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother  in  Germa- 
ny, they  returned  thither.  After  many  years,  Mr. 
M.  renounced  his  infidelity  and  became  pious. — 
His  son  was  restored,  and  Emily  manied  to  Charles 
Harrington,  the  friend  of  her  early  days. 

Little  Emily  was  in  her  tenth  year.  And  the 
author  says  "  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  in  hu- 
man nature  more  lovely  than  Emily  was,  at  that  time; 
she  was  so  gentle,  so  fair,  so  simple,  so  smiling,  and 
yet  so  intelligent."  And  she  continues,  "after 
these  remarks  it  will  not  be  doubted  but  this  little 
girl  had  some  proper  feeliugs  respecting  religion  I" 
VVhy  1.  We  have  seen  many  little  girls  who  were  so 
gentle,  and  so  fair,  and  so  simple,  and  so  smiling, 
who  were  not  Christians.  But,  perhaps,  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  when  she  said  that  Emily  had  some 
"  proper  feelings  respecting  religion,"  did  not  mean 
that  she  was  pious.  Let  us  see.  "  Nevertheless," 
she  continues,  "  Emily's  religion  was  like  that  of 
her  grandmother's."  And  what  sort  of  religion  wa9 
that  1.  "  It  was  not  founded  on  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  scriptural  truths,  though  it  was  a  sincere 
and  pious  approval  of  what  was  good."  "  She  was 
habitually  pious  and  resigned."  If  Emily's  religion 
then,  was  like  her  grandmother's,  she  must  have 
been  a  Christian  ;  for  nobody  can  be  "  habitually 
pious  and  resigned,"  without  being  a  Christian. 
We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  our  author  be- 
lieves that  something  more  is  necessary,  than  being 
gentle  and  fair  and  simple  and  stniling  and  intelli- 
gent, to  constitute  a  Christian  ;  and  what  she  has 
written  concerning  Emily's  religious  character  in 
her  tenth  year,  may  have  been  done  inadvertently. 
However  this  may  be,  its  tendency  must  be  injuri- 
ous. We  hear  nothing  more  of  Emily's  piety  for  a 
number  of  years,  although  she  occupies  a  large  space 
in  the  story.  While  in  France  and  Germany,  she 
found  relief  in  reading  infdcl  books,  and  regarded 
the  Bible  "  as  the  sick  man  does  the  surgeon's 
knife."  She  is  represented,  however,  as  maintain- 
ing her  private  devotions.  What  sort  of  piety  must 
this  be?  Towards  the  winding  up  of  the  story, 
sighs  and  tears,  and  embraces  and  laintings  begin 
to  thicken.  We  knew  that  the  writers  of  romance 
had  discovered  the  secret  fountains  of  sighs  and 
tears,  and  had  drawn  from  them  largely.  We  had 
hoped,  however,  that  they  had  monopolized  these 
conveniences;  but  it  seems  that  the  writers  of  re- 
ligious fiction  have  come  in  for  a  share  in  this  dis- 
covery, and  now  we  can  have  sighing,  and  weeping, 
and  fainting,  and  embracing,  and  dying,  done  in 
the  best  style,  in  Sabbath  School  books.  Our  Pu- 
ritan fathers  were  afraid  even  of  the  semblance  of 
Popery.  They  would  not  even  wear  the  surplice, 
nor  administer  the  sacrament  kneeling,  nor  allow  a 
picture  to  hang  in  a  church,  and  we  wish  that  the 
writers  of  Sabbath  school  books  were  as  much 
afraid  of  the  costume  and  trickery  of  romance.  In 
this  connexion  we  would  advert  to  the  importance 


so 
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wliicli  is  attached  to  personal  appearance.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  is  faulty  in  this  particular.  All  her  he- 
roes and  heroines  are  surprisingly  beautiful.  She 
does  not  often  forget  to  introduce  them  as  "the  ele- 
gant," "  the  accomplished,"  "  the  lovely  ;"  and  if  a 
lady,  the  reader's  attention  is  immediately  directed 
to  her  sparkling  eye,  and  beautiful  hair,  and  heav- 
enly countenance,  and  accomplished  manners — "  the 
fairest  thing  in  nature."  Just  as  if  piety  could  not 
lite  under  a  homely  garb.  Those  upon  whom  na- 
ture has  not  lavished  her  richest  gifts  may  retire, 
for  they  never  can  figure  in  a  religious  novel.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  to  see  what  the  Bible  says  of 
the  personal  appearance  of  its  most  important  and 
interesting  characters.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  much 
consequence,  one  would  think  we  should  have  had 
aparlicular  description  of  the  personal  appearance 
ot  the  "  first  woman,"  but  we  are  not  even  told 
whether  she  were  white  or  black.  Sarah  was  a 
"  fair  woman  to  look  upon."  Rachel  "  was  beau- 
tiful, and  well  favoured."  Of  the  beauty  of  Debo- 
rah, one  of  the  most  interesting  women  of  whom  we 
have  any  account,  we  are  not  informed.  "Then 
sang  Deborah,"  is  deemed  a  sufficient  introduction. 
Joseph  "  was  a  goodly  person  and  well  favoured." 
"  But  in  Israel  there  was  none  to  be  so  much  prais- 
ed for  his  beauty  as  Absolom,"  the  wicked  Absolom. 
This  is  all  we  hear  of  the  beauty  of  the  persons 
above  mentioued,  and  the  example  is  worthy  to  be 
imitated.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  "  the 
Shepherdess  of  the  Alps."  Emily  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  shepherdess  from  the  following  circum- 
cumstance.  She  was  going  one  morning  to  visit 
an  aged  friend,  who  lived  in  ^romantic  little  cottage, 
when  she  met  a  shepherd  boy,  who  was  crying  bit- 
terly because  he  had  lost  a  book  which  belonged  to 
his  grandmother.  Her  natural  sympathies  were 
awakened,  and  she  took  the  little  shepherd's  crook 
and  engaged  to  tend  his  flock  while  he  went  to 
look  for  his  lost  book.  Emily  amused  herself  by 
enwreathing  her  person  and  her  crook  with  flowers. 
This  being  done,  and  all  things  prepared  for  a  scene, 
Charles  Harrington,  her  future  husband,  and  Chris- 
topher, her  long  lost  brother,  took  her  by  surprise. 
"  She  burst  into  tears,"  of  course,  "  and  was  with 
difficulty  prevented  from  falling."  On  "  recover- 
ing her  recollections  she  found  herself  in  the  arms 
of  her  brother"  and  Charles  "  kneeling  at  her  feet 
holding  both  her  hands."  "  There  are  scenes  in 
life  which  defy  description."  When  Emily  ac- 
quainted her  father  of  the  return  of  her  brother, 
"  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  falling  on  her 
knees  by  his  side.  Emily,"  said  her  father  "my 
Emily,  and  attempting  to  rise,  his  strength  failed 
him,  and  his  daughter,  weeping  aloud,  could  scarce- 
ly support  him,  till  Charles  and  Christopher  ran 
into  the  room."  "  O !"  says  the  author,  "  who  can 
describe  the  sc»ne  that  took  place." 

We  would  not  leave  an  impression  that  there  is 
nothing  said  about  religion  in  this  story.  There  is 
something  said  ;  but  we  are  free  to  affirm  that  the 
work  is  not  suitable  for  a  Sabbath  School  Library. 
We  know  that  the  work  is  popular,  and  sought  after 
for  the  Sabbath  School,  but  we  are  glad  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  admitted  into  the  Mass.  Sabbath 
School  Depository. Reviewer. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  ABRAHAM. 

"  Ma,"  said  little  Mary  to  her  mother,  "was 
Abraham  a  good  man  1"  "  To  be  sure  he  was," 
said  Mrs.  V.,  "  for  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God, 
(James  2.  23;)  and  the  father  of  all  them  that  be- 
lieve, (Rom.  4.  11;)  and  Christ  himself  assured 
the  Jews,  that  they  should  see  Abraham  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  (Luke  13.  28.) 
But  why  do  you  ask  that  question  J"  "  Because," 
Baid  Mary,  "1  have  been  reading  here  in  Genesis 
(chap.  22,)  about  his  attempting  to  kill  his  son  : 
he  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  upon  the  al- 
tar upon  the  wood.  And  Abraham  stretched  forth 
his  hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son." 

Mother. — But  he  did  not  kill  him. 

Mary. — I  know  it;  but  he  tried  to  do  it.  And 
you  told  me  yesterday,  that  if  I  intended  and  tried 


to  do  a  wrong  thing,  I  was  wicked,  although  anoth- 
er person  might  prevent  my  doing  it.  Now  I  know 
that  an  angel  called  to  Abraham  and  bade  him 
stop,  just  at  the  instant  he  was  going  to  cut  Isaac's 
throat;  but  I  am  sure  he  was  as  wicked  as  if  he 
had  not  been  hindered. 

Mother. — But  you  know  that  God  commanded 
him  to  do  it,  and  we  must  all  obey  the  commands 
of  God. 

Mary. — Yes,  Ma,  I  read  that  too  ;  but  one  of 
God's  commands  is,  "  Thou  shall  not  kill,"  and  it 
can  never  be  right  for  a  father  to  slay  his  son.  God's 
telling  Abraham  to  do  so,  makes  it  more  strange 
still.  It  seems  as  if  God  did  wrong  too,  as  well  as 
Abraham. 

Mother. — You  should  not  speak  so,  my  daughter; 
shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

Mary. — Yes,  Ma  ;  but  I  meant,  it  seems  so  to  me, 
and  I  do  not  knowliow  to  make  it  appear  right. 

Mother. — You  should  say  then  that  you  do  not 
understand  it,  and  ask  to  have  it  explained.  If 
you  desire  it,  I  will  try  to  remove  your  difficulties 
about  it. 

Mary. — Do,  Ma,  for  I  want  to  know,  very  much. 
Mrs.  V.  then  remarked  as  follows. 

God  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;"  and  if  a  man 
hates  another  in  his  heart,  and  kills  him  on  that  ac- 
count, he  is  a  murderer.  But,  to  put  a  person  to 
death,  is  not  always  wicked.  If  I  kill  a  man  acci- 
dentally, I  am  not  criminal  for  it.  The  sheriff,  who 
hangs  the  murderer  to  prevent  his  killing  others,  is 
only  doing  his  duty.  A  man  who  kills  a  robber, 
when  defending  his  house  and  the  lives  of  his  fam- 
ily in  the  night,  is  not  guilty.  So  a  man  who  runs 
a  great  risk  of  losing  his  own  life  in  the  same  way, 
is  not  a  self-murderer.  And  God  in  his  providence 
may  require  a  Christian  to  defend  his  country,  when 
invaded  and  pillaged  in  time  of  war ;  and  thus  he 
may  cause  the  death  of  some  of  the  enemy,  and 
lose  his  own  life,  and  not  be  wicked. 

God  is  the  Author  of  life,  and  has  a  perfect  right 
to  take  it  away  when  he  pleases.  He  may  destroy 
our  lives  by  sickness,  by  lightning,  by  drowning, 
or  in  any  way  he  chooses.  He  may  also  appoint, 
that  one  person  shall  fall  by  the  hand  of  another, 
if  it  seems  good  in  his  sight.  He  gave  his  own  Son, 
when  he  was  a  man  upon  earth,  into  the  hands  of 
wicked  men,  to  be  crucified  and  slain.  He  had 
given  Isaac  life,  and  had  a  right  to  take  it 
away  at  any  moment.  He  gave  Abraham  this  son; 
and  he  had  a  right  to  remove  him  when  he  pleased. 

You  know  too  that  Christ,  though  he  was  not  a 
sinner  himself,  died  on  the  cross  to  save  sinners: 
that  is,  he  was  willing  to  suffer,  that  a  great  mul- 
titude of  lost  sinners  might  be  pardoned  and  saved. 
The  Father  gave  up  his  well-beloved  Son  to  death, 
for  the  same  purpose.  So  God  has  had  some  good 
and  glorious  purpose  to  be  promoted  by  the  deith 
of  good  men.  They  must  suffer,  that  they  might 
do  good.  Now  suppose  the  death  of  Isaac  was 
necessary,  for  doing  great  good  in  the  world  ;  and 
God  saw  fit  that  he  should  die  for  that  purpose. 
Ought  not  Isaac  to  be  willing  to  die?  And  sup- 
pose it  was  God's  will  that  his  father  should  slay 
him,  ought  not  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  son?  He 
would  suffer  more  in  slaying  his  son,  than  Isaac 
would  in  dying  ;  but  9hould  he  not  be  willing  to 
suffer  what  God  required  that  he  should  ? 

Still  there  seems  to  you  to  be  one  command  of 
God  against  another.  This  is  explained  by  my  con- 
duct towards  yourself  and  the  other  children.  I 
forbid  your  striking  each  other,  or  injuring  each 
other  in  any  way.  That  is  my  standing  rule,  or 
law,  every  day  and  hour;  whether  you  are  at  home 
or  abroad  ;  whether  I  am  present  with  you  or  ab- 
sent from  you.  But  now  suppose  your  little  broth- 
er has  done  a  wicked  thing  and  must  be  whipped. 
Suppose  I  am  sick  and  feeble,  or  for  some  other 
cause  I  choose  you  should  whip  him  for  me.  It 
would  make  your  own  heart  ache,  but  ought  you 
not  to  do  it  if  I  command  you  ? 

Mary.  Yes,  mother ;  but  I  ought  not  to  kill 
him,  if  even  you  should  bid  me  do  it. 

Mother.  True,  Mary,  because  I  have  no  right, 
either  to  kill  him  myself,  or  to  command  you  to  do 
it.     But  God  has  a  right;  and   you  and   I   are  to 


obey    him  in  all  things,  when   he  commands  us. 

But  I  was  showing,  that  my  particular  command 
to  whip  your  brother,  when  1  saw  fit,  released  you 
from  the  general  command  never  to  strike  him  ; 
and  for  that  time,  and  just  as  far  as  I  commanded, 
made  it  right  for  you  to  strike  him.  Still,  that  par- 
ticular command  gave  you  no  liberty  to  injure  him 
at  any  other  time,  or  indulge  towards  him  the  least 
unfriendly  feeling.  This  was  the  case  with  Abra- 
ham. The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  was 
always  binding  on  him,  except  when  God  himself 
required  him  to  kill.  And  then,  you  will  observe, 
God  did  not  require  him  to  murder  his  son  ;  that  is, 
to  hate  him,  and  kill  him  from  some  bad  motive. 
And  Abraham  doubtless  loved  his  son  more,  when 
he  bound  him  and  laid  him  on  the  altar,  than 
ever  he  did  in  his  life  before.  But  he  obeyed  God, 
who,  for  a  good  and  glorious  purpose,  had  required 
of  him  the  most  painful  and  trying  duty. 

Another  circumstance  is,  that  Abraham  did  not 
take  up  the  notion  of  sacrificing  his  son  of  his  own 
fancy.  He  did  not  infer  it  was  his  duty,  from  any 
supposed  leadings  of  providence,  or  from  any 
dreams  or  visions.  He  did  not  do  it  because  any 
of  his  fellow  men  advised  or  commanded  him.  He 
had  the  special  command  directly  from  God  him- 
self; and  was  absolutely  certain  that  God  spoke  to 
him,  and  required  him  to  offer  the  sacrifice.  With- 
out certainty  in  this  case,  he  would  not  have  done 
right  to  offer  it.  Therefore,  those  persons  in  mod- 
ern times  who  have  thought  God  required  them  to 
kill  some  of  their  fellow  men,  were  either  crazy  or 
most  sadly  deluded.  God  does  not  now  speak  to 
men  by  living  prophets,  or  by  a  voice  from  heaven ; 
and  our  whole  duly  must  be  learned  from  the  Bible. 
The  command,  "  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  is  always 
binding  upon  us  in  its  letter  and  spirit ;  and  we 
cannot  have  a  particular  command  to  take  the  life 
of  a  fellow  creature,  as  Abraham  had.  He  did  right 
to  obey,  because  he  kneio  that  God  spoke  to  him 
and  required  it;  and  God  had  a  right  to  suspend 
the  sixth  commandment  on  that  occasion,  and  to 
require,  for  a  wise  and  benevolent  purpose,  that  the 
affectionate  father  should  bind  his  own  son  as  a 
sacrifice  and  offer  him  upon  his  altar. 

When  the  historian  says,  (Gen.  22.  1,)  "God  did 
tempt  Abraham,"  the  meaning  is  what  we  should 
now  express  by  the  word  try.  God  tried  Abraham, 
to  see  if  he  would  obey  him  in  that  painful  and  self 
denying  manner. 

Let  us  admire  and  imitate  the  faith  of  Abraham. 
Though  Isaac  was  to  be  the  father  of  the  Messiah, 
according  to  the  promise  of  God,  yet  God  now  re- 
quires him  to  take  his  life  before  he  has  a  child  to 
leave  behind  him.  "  By  faith  Abraham,  when  he 
was  tried,  offered  up  Isaac,  -  -  -  accounting  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up,  even  from  the  dead  : 
from  whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure." 
(Heb.  11.  17,  19.)  He  believed  the  promise  would 
not  fail,  but  that  Isaac  would  be  raised  to  life  again. 
And  though  his  death  was  prevented,  yet,  figura- 
tively speaking,  the  wondering  father  received  him 
from  the  dead.  He  was  as  one  alive  from  the  dead, 
when  he  was  saved  so  unexpectedly  in  the  critical 
moment,  and  the  victim  arose  from  the  altar  alive  &■ 
in  vigor.  O  let  us  believe  every  promise  &  every  word 
of  Jehovah,  though  clouds  and  darkness  seem  to  be 
round  about  him;  for  he  will  not  suffer  his  faith- 
fulness to  fail,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  has  gone  out 
of  his  lips.  Let  us  obey  his  plain  directions  and 
commands,  whatever  pain  or  suffering  it  may  re- 
quire, knowing  that  every  sacrifice  made  from  love 
to  Christ,  will  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of 
the  just. 

Let  us  learn  to  exercise  right  feelings,  when  we 
are  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  painful  to  others. 
Abraham  had  no  murder  in  his  heart,  but  the  most 
intense  parental  affection,  when  he  took  the  knife 
to  slay  his  son  !  So  should  parents  correct  or  re- 
prove theif'offcnding  children  for  their  good,  from 
love  to  God  and  to  their  souls,  and  not  from  passion 
or  anger.  So  should  Christians  not  suffer  sin  upon 
their  brethren,  but  faithfully  reprove  them  ;  and  they 
should  learn  from  Abraham  to  be  faithful,  while 
their  hearts  indulge  no  bitterness  and  wrath,  and 
overflow  with  Christian  love  and  compassion. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  Berkshire  American. 

THE    DISHONEST    BANKRUPT. 

We  have  not  assumed  this  title  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  a  character  of  rare  occurrence.  Unfor- 
tunately for  mankind,  it  is  but  too  common.  Hu- 
manity has  wept  at  its  frequent  appearance,  and 
justice  seems  to  have  drawn  closer  the  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  that  she  might  the  more  effectually 
hide  from  her  view  its  hideous  deformity. 

We  now  refer  to  that  species  of  bankrupt,  who 
has  fraudulently  taken  the  beuefit  of  the  insolvent 
act,  by  concealing  his  wealth,  or  who  has  after- 
wards acquired  riches,  but  still  continues  to  with- 
hold from  his  creditors  their  just  dues,  and  derides 
the  claims  of  equity,  which,  though  like  a  chained 
lion,  they  cannot  be  divested  of  their  strength,  are 
rendered  inert  by  the  shackles  of  the  law. 

Among  the  creditors  of  the  bankrupt  are  frequently 
to  be  found  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  mechan- 
ic and  the  laborer,  whose  dues  are  kept  back  by 
fraud,  and  whose  wretchedness  is  aggravated  by 
seeing  their  wealthy  creditor  rolling  in  pleasure  at 
their  expense,  and  setting  their  honest  claims  at 
defiance.  The  law  is  equally  absurd  and  unjust, 
which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  be  rich,  and 
yet  withold  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Better,  in 
this  case,  would  it  be,  if  there  were  no  law ;  for 
then  the  strong  sense  of  native  justice  would  rise 
against  the  wealthy  bankrupt  and  compel  him  to 
surrender  his  ill-gotten  or  ill-retained  treasure. 

But  the  injustice  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  the 
frauds  of  bankruptcy  ;  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  alter 
the  eternal  nature  of  right  and  wrong;  and  he  who 
takes  the  advantage  of  its  provisions  to  cheat  his 
creditors,  is  a  villian  of  no  feeble  die — not  haying 
that  shadow  of  excuse  which  even  the  murderer 
may  sometimes  plead,  namely,  injured  honor,  and 
the  promptings  of  revenge.  The  poor  thief,  who 
attempts  to  better  his  condition  by  helping  himself 
to  your  property,  and  the  robber,  who  openly  bids 
you  stand  and  deliver,  would  be  degraded  by  com- 
parison with  the  dishonest  bankrupt;  the  thief 
takes  nothing  but  movables,  and  the  robber  may 
be  resisted  ;  the  thief  has  the  plea  of  poverty,  and 
the  robber  at  least  the  equivocal  virtue  of  courage'; 
but  the  dishonest  bankrupt,  under  cover  of  the  law, 
defrauds  you  of  houses  and  lands,  and  without  the 
excuse  of  want,  does  that  beneath  a  legal  subterfuge 
which  he  has  not  even  the  equivocal  virtue  of  boldly 
attempting,  like  the  robber,  in  defiance  of  danger 
and  death. 

But  mark  the  difference  in  the  fate  of  these  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  lesser  villain,  who  has 
unlawfully  taken  the  value  of  a  few  paltry  dollars,  is 
dragged  to  the  bar  of  justice,  and  thence  consigned 
to  hard  labor  and  ignominy  in  the  penitentiary ; 
while  the  greater  villian,  who  has,  under  cover  of 
law,  robbed  the  honest  and  industrious  of  thousands 
,  rolls  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  enjoys  the  caresses  of 
the  wealthy,  and  fashionable  and  giddy  world  ! 

L ,  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  this  village,  is 

a  notorious  instance  of  the  dishonest  bankrupt.  A 
neighbor  of  his,  by  industry  and  economy,  had  be- 
come the  owner  of  two  little  farms.  L contriv- 
ed to  defraud  him  of  both.  One  he  purchased  on 
credit,  and  induced  the  unsuspecting  owner  to  be- 
come his  surety  for  borrowed  money  to  an  amount 
that  swallowed  up  the  other — and  becoming  bank- 
rupt immediately  after,  defrauded  the  honest  farmer 
of  his  little  all.  Turned  houseless  and  homeless 
on  the  world,  ruined  in  fortune  and  broken  in  spirit, 
the  poor  man  shortly  ended  an  unhappy  life,  the 


victim  of  dishonest  bankruptcy — leaving  a  wife  and 
children  destitute  of  subsistence.  How  many  oth- 
ers were  defrauded,  and  are  now  suffering  the  con- 
sequences, we  know  not ;  we  mention  this  case  as 
one  of  singular  aggravation. 

L went  to  the  State  of  New  York,  and  set- 
tled in  one  of  the  cities  on  the  Hudson.  Until  this 
time  the  moral  hue  of  his  conduct  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  doubtful ;  there  was,  perhaps,  noth- 
ing in  it  which  could  be  pronounced  absolutely  vil- 
lainous, unless  it  be  proved  that  he  borrowed  money 
with  the  design  of  failing,  and  drew  in  the  honest 
farmei  to  be  his  surety,  with  the  previous  knowledge 
that  it  must  eventuate  in  his  ruin. — But  the  darker 
part  of  the  transaction,  the  after-piece  of  villainy,  is 
yet  to  come.  L engaged  in  business,  was  suc- 
cessful, and  in  a  few  years  rose  to  wealth.  Now  was 
the  time  to  have  repaired,  at  least  as  far  as  money 
would  go,  the  miseries  he  had  brought  upon  the 
family  of  the  farmer.  To  restore  the  husband  and 
the  farmer,  to  recall  the  days  ere  the  wife  was  a 
widow  and  the  children  orphans,  was  not  in  his 
power.  But  to  raise  the  widow  and  orphans  from 
want,  was  in  his  power;  to  pay  what  he  owed,  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  he  was  abundantly  able ;  and 
this  be  should  have  done  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
— and  would  have  done,  if  a  spark  either  of  hon- 
esty or  humanity  had  remained  unextinguished  in 
his  heart.  He  did  not  do  it;  he  has  not  done  it  to 
this  day.  He  approaches  the  sacred  altar,  he  par- 
takes of  the  communion  cup,  he  professes  faith  in 
the  name  of  Him  who  has  commanded  to  "do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you,"  and 
— yet  be  witholds  the  substance  of  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless! 

Near  the  close  of  a  winter's  day,  a  young  female 
came  to  his  house.  She  was  clad  in  poor  but  clean 
apparel ;  she  seemed  to  have  been  bred  to  better 
fortune,  but  to  have  passed  her  latter  years  in  ser- 
vitude. Meekness  and  humility,  gentleness  and 
resignation,  were  marked  in  her  countenance  and 
demeanor.  She  approached  the  master  of  the  house 
with  trembling  diffidence  ;  a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  ; 
she  begged  to  ask  a  favor — she  hoped  she  should 
not  give  offence — she  declared    herself  to  be  the 

eldest  daughter  of ,  naming  the  farmer 

from  whom  L had  taken  his  all,  and  who  in 

consequence  had  descended  broken  hearted  to  the 
grave. 

At  the  mention  of  that  name,  and  the  sight  of  the 

orphan  daughter,  the  conscience  ofL ■  was  not 

untouched ;  but  he  suppressed  the  feeling  by  a 
strong  effort.  He  had  injured  the  family  too  deep 
for  reparation — and  felt  no  disposition  to  forgive 
where  he  had  injured.  He  addressed  the  young 
woman  in  a  stern  voice,  and  asked  what  might  be 
her  business  with   him. 

The  orphan  replied,  that  her  mother,  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  were  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
that  she  understood  he  was  now  wealthy  and  could 
easily  repay  what  was  justly  their  due — that  how- 
ever, she  did  not  come  to  demand  it,  but  would 
consider  as  a  favor  any,  the  smallest  portion,  which 
he  might  see  fit  to  bestow. 

"  Young  woman,"  said  he,  "  I  am  surprised  that 
you  should  come  here  with  such  a  plea.  If  I  evdr 
was  indebted  to  your  father,  the  law  has  discharged 
me  from  that  obligation." 

"  True,  but  justice,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Who  talks  to  me  of  justice?"  interrupted  L ; 

"  if  you  or  any  of  your  family  have  any  legal  claim, 
let  it  be  brought ;  but" — 

"  A  legal  claim  we  don't  pretend,"  said  the 
trembling  girl,  "  but  I  thought  a  sense  of  justice, 
urged  by  the  plea  of  humanity,  might  have  some 
weight." 


'that's  fine  talk;  but 


"  Indeed  !"  said  L , 

do  you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 

"  I  think  of  nothing,"  feelingly  answered  the  girl, 
"but  the  condition  of  my  poor  mother,  my  little 
brothers  and  sisters — once  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
life — now  reduced  to  beggary.  Oh  think  for  a 
moment  of  their  wants,  and  let  it  have  some  influ- 
ence on  your  heart. — On  my  knees  1  beg  you  will 
pity  their  condition — it  is  for  them  alone  I  plead— 
I  ask  nothing  for  myself." 

"  Plead  till  you  are  grey — kneel  till  you  grow  to 

the  floor,"  replied  L ,  and  coldly  turned  away. 

Night  had  now  come ;  it  was  dark,  and  cold,  and 
stormy. 

"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  a  shelter 
for  the  night?"  said  the  girl,  now  almost  exhausted 
by  her  feeling — "  I  have  no  money,  lama  stranger, 
and  know  not  where  to  go." 

"  Young  woman,"  said  L sternly,  "  I  do  not 

wish  to  be  troubled  with  you." 

"Is  it  your  custom,"  said  the  girl,  "to  turn  the 
weak  and  pennyless  into  the  street,  when  the 
dreary  night,  the  cold  and  the  storm  are  so  dread- 
ful ?" 

"  Girl,"  replied  the  rich  bankrupt,  "  yon  came 
upon  a  fool's  errand,  and  may  thank  yourself  for 
such  reception  as  you  meet  with.  I  tell  you  once 
more,  1  don't  wish  to  be  troubled  with  you — there 
is  the  door." 

The  young  woman  arose — she  seemed  to  acquire 
energy  with  the  occasion — she  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven — "  Mighty  God,"  said  she,  "  is  this  a  being 
created  in  thine  image — this  man  who  witholds  from 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  their  just  dues — who 
denies  the  boon  of  a  shelter,  for  one  single  night, 
to  the  weary,  the  weak  and  the  pennyless,  whom 
he  has  beggared — is  this  the  man — ?" 

While  she    was    speaking,    the  countenance  of 

L grew  dark  with  rage  ;  he  thrust  her  violently 

into  the  street,  and  closed  the  door !  Immediately 
the  tempest  seemed  to  utter  one  long  moaning  sound 

— it  struck  dismay  to  the  heart  of  L^ ;  he  sunk 

aghast  upon  a  seat.  But  the  sound  ceased,  and  he 
forgot  the  warning.  The  next  Sunday  he  took  the 
sacramental  cup;  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were 
not  in  all  his  thoughts. 

This  is  but  one  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of 
the  Dishonest  Bankrvpt. 

[If  any  of  our  young  readers  are  surprized  that 
a  man,  who  "partakes  of  the  communion"  and 
"professes  faith"  in  Christ,  should  be  guilty  of  such 
injustice  and  cruelty,  let  them  remember,  our  Sa- 
viour informs  us  that  many  in  the  day  of  judgment 
will  expect  to  be  saved  in  consequence  of  their 
professed  love  to  him,  to  whom  he  will  say,  "Depart 
from  me  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  No  man  should 
be  considered  a  Christian  if  his  conduct  belies  his 
profession.] ^______ 
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MEMOIR  OF    REV.   JOHN  NEWTON. 

[Written  partly  by  himself  and  partly  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Cecil.] 

"  I  was  born  in  London,  July  24th,  1725.  My  pa- 
rents, though  not  wealthy,  were  respectable.  My 
father  was  many  years  master  of  a  ship  in  the 
Mediterranean  trade.  My  mother  was  a  dissenter, 
a  pious  woman,  and  a  member  of  the  late  Dr.  Jen- 
ning's  church.  She  was  of  a  weak,  consumptive 
habit,  loved  retirement,  and,  as  I  was  her  only 
child,  she  made  it  the  chief  business  and  pleasure 
of  her  life  to  instruct  me,  and  bring  me  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  have  been 
told,  that,  from  my  birth,  she  had,  in  her  mind, 
devoted  me  to  the  ministry  ;  and  that,  had  she  liv- 
ed till  I  was  of  a  proper  age,  I  was  to  haye  been 
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sent  to  St.  Andrew's,  in  Scotland,  to  be  educated-  of  hope.  I  thought  I  saw  the  hand  of  God  dis- 
But  the  Lord  had  appointed  otherwise.  My  moth-  played  in  our  favour.  I  began  to  pray  ;  I  could  not 
er  died  before  I  was  seven  years  of  age.   I  was  rather  |  utter  the  prayer  of  faith  ;  I  could  not  draw   near  to 


of  a  sedentary  turn,  not  active  and  playful,  as  boys 
commonly  are,  but  seemed  as  willing  to  learn  as  my 
mother  was  to  teach  me.      When  I  was    four  years 
old,  I  could  read  (hard  names  excepted)  as  well  as 
I  can  now;  and  could  likewise  repeat  the  answers 
to  the  questions  in    the   Assembly's    Shorter  Cate- 
chism, with  the  proofs  ;  and  all  Dr.  Watts's  smaller 
catechisms,  &  his  children's  hymns."   His  excellent 
mother  likewise  stored  his  memory  with  whole  chap- 
ters, and  smaller   portions  of  Scripture,  and  often 
commended  him,  with   many   prayers  and  tears,  to 
God.     After  her   death,    these   hopeful  beginnings 
were  apparently  lost.     His  father  was  too  stern,  and 
kept  him  in  a  slate  of  fear  and  bondage.     This  dis- 
tance and  severity  greatly  lessened  his  parental  in- 
fluence, and  powerfully  inclined  the  youth  to  break 
the  yoke  of  early  discipline,  and  to  forsake  the  ways 
of  God.     During   this    period  of  his  life,  up  to  his 
fifteenth  year,   he    was   often    visited    by   religious 
convictions;  and   being  from  a  child  fond   of  read- 
ing, he  met  with  Bennet's  Christian  Oratory,  and 
though  he  understood  little  of  it,  the  course  of  life 
it  recommended  appeared  very  desirable.   He  there- 
fore began  to  pray,  to  read  the  Scriptures,   to  keep 
a  diary,  and  thought  himself  religious;  but  soon  be- 
came weary  of  it,  and  gave  it  up.     He  then  learn- 
ed to  curse  and  to  blaspheme,  and,  when  out  of  the 
view  of  his  father  and  step-mother,  ran  greedily  on 
in  the  paths  of  iniquity.     Being  exposed,   at  times, 
to  imminent  danger,  he  trembled  at  the  idea  of  ap- 
pearing, in  his  guilty  state,  before  a  just  and  holy 
God  ;  and  often  indulged   remorse,    made   vows  of 
obedience,  and  changed  his  outward  conduct;  but 
returning   temptations   overcame   him,   again    and 
again.     At  length  being  impressed,  and  obliged  to 
serve  on  board  a  man  of  war,  he  fell  into  evil  com- 
pany, and  particularly  into  the  society  of  one  who 
was  a  zealous,  expert,  plausible  infidel.     By  objec- 
tions, and    arguments,  young   Newton's   depraved 
heart  was  soon  gained.     He  plunged  into  infidelity 
with  all  his  spirit;  and,  like  an  unwary  sailor  who 
quits  the  harbour  just  before   a   rising   storm,  the 
hopes  and  comforts  of  the  gospel  were  renounced  at 
the  very  time  when   every  other  comfort  was  about 
to  fail.     This  prodigal  son  now  entered  on  a  scene 
of  guilt,  danger,  and  misery,  which  has  seldom  been 
exceeded;  but  a  kind  providence  visibly  watched 
over  him,  and  at  length  it  pleased  God  to  make  him 
a  vessel  of  his  mercy,  and  a  minister   of  his  grace. 
March  21st,  1748,  the  ship  in  which  he  was  return- 
ing to  England,  being   in   the   most  imminent  dan- 
ger, a  deep  and  abiding  impression  was  made  upon 
his  mind.     "  On  that  day,"   to  use  his  own  words, 
"  the  Lord  sent  from  on  high,  and  delivered  me  out 
of  deep  icaters.     I   continued  at    the  pump   from 
three  in  the  morning  till  near  noon,  and  then  I  could 
do  no  more;  I  went   and  lay    down  upon  my   bed, 
uncertain,  and  almost  indifferent,  whether  1  should 
rise  again.     In  an  hour's  time,   I  was  called  ;  and 
not  being  able  to   pump,   I    went  to  the  helm,  and 
steered  the  ship  till  midnight,  excepting  a  small  in- 
terval for  refreshment.    I  had  here  leisure  and  con- 
venient opportunity  for  reflection.    I  began  to  think 
of  my  former  religious  professions;  the  extraordina- 
ry turns  of  my  life  ;  the  calls,  warnings,  and  deliv- 
erances, I  had  met  with;  the  licentious  course  of 
my  conversation  ;  particularly   my  unparalleled  ef- 
frontery, in  making  the  gospel  history  the  constant 
subject  of  profane  ridicule.     I  thought  there  never 
was,  or  could  be,  such  a  sinner  as  myself;  and  then, 
comparing  the  advantages  I  had  broken  through,  I 
concluded,  at  first,  that  my  sins  were  too  great  to  be 
forgiven.     The  Scripture,  likewise,  seemed  to  say 
the  same  ;  for  I  had  formerly  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  Bible,  and  many  passages,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, returned  upon  my  memory  ;  particularly  those 
awful  passages,  Prov.  i.  24 — 31.   Heb.  vi.  4 — 6.  2d 
Peter,  2 — 20.  which  seemed  so  exactly  to  suit  my 
case  and  character,   as  to   bring  with   them  a  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  a  divine  original.     When  I  saw, 
beyond  all  probability,  that   there  was  still  hope  of 


a  reconciled  God,  and  call  him  Father;  my  prayer 
was  like  the  cry  of  the  ravens,  which  yet  the  Lord 
does  not  disdain  to  hear.  I  now  began  to  think  of 
that  Jesus  whom  I  had  so  often  derided  ;  I  recollec- 
ted the  particulars  of  his  life,  and  of  his  death;  a 
death  for  sins  not  his  own,  but,  as  I  remembered, 
for  the  sake  of  those,  who,  in  their  distress,  should 
put  their  trust  in  him.  One  of  the  first  helps  I  re- 
ceived, in  consequence  of  a  determination  to  exam- 
ine the  New  Testament  more  carefully,  was  from 
Luke,  xi.  13.  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to 
give  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ;  how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him.  Here  I  found  a  Spirit  spoken 
of,  who  was  to  be  communicated  to  those  who  ask 
it.  Upon  this  I  reasoned  thus ;  if  this  book  be  true 
the  promise  in  this  passage  must  be  true  likewise. 
I  have  need  of  that  very  Spirit,  by  which  the  whole 
was  written,  to  understand  it  aright.     He  has  enga- 


ged here  to  give  that   Spirit  to   those   who  ask;  I 
must  therefore  pray  for  it;  and  if  it  be  of  God,  he 
will  make  good  his  own  word.     My  purposes  were 
strengthened  by  John,   vii.  17."     Their  danger  of 
shipwreck  was  not   yet  past,    but   rather   became 
more  imminent  than  before.     However,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,    and 
despair  appeared  in  every  countenance,  they  began 
to  conceive  hope  from  the  wind's  shifting  to  the  de- 
sired point,  so  as  best  to  suit  that  broken  part  of  the 
ship,  which   must  be  kept  out  of  the  water,  and  so 
gently  to  blow,   as  their  few  remaining   sails  could 
bear.     On    the    19th   of  April,  they    anchored  in 
Lough    Sw  illy,    Ireland.     When    they   came  into 
this  port,  their  very  last  victuals  were  boiling  in  the 
pot,  and  before  they  had  been  there  two  hours,  the 
wind,  which  seemed  to  have  been  providentially  re- 
strained till  they  were  in  a  place  of  safety,  began  to 
blow  with  great  violence ;  so  that,  if  they  had  con- 
tinued at  sea  that  night,  they  must,  in  all    human 
estimation,  have  gone  to  the  bottom  !    "  About  this 
time,"  savs  Mr.  N.,   "  I  began  to  know,  that  there 
is  a  God  who  hears  and  answers  prayer."     Speaking 
of  the   ship   in   which   he    lately  sailed,    he   says, 
"  There  were  no  persons  on  board  to  whom  I  could 
open  myself  with  freedom,  concerning  the  state  of 
my  soul  ;  none  from  whom  I  could  ask  advice.   As 
to   books,    I   had  a    New   Testament,   Stanhope's 
Thomas-a-Kempis,  and  a  volume  of  Bishop  Bever- 
idge's  Sermons,  one  of  which,  upon  our  Lord's  pas- 
sion, affected  me  much.   In  perusing  the  New  Tes- 
tament, I  was  struck  with  several  passages,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  fig-tree,   Luke,  xiii.;  the   case  of 
Paul,  1st  Tim.  i.;  but  above  all,  that  of  the  prodi- 
gal, Luke  xv.     I  thought  that  had   never  been   so 
nearly  exemplified  as  by  myself;  and  then  the  good- 
ness of  the   father  in  receiving,  nay,   in  running  to 
meet  such  a  son,  and  this  intended  only  to  illustrate 
the  Lord's  goodness  to   returning  sinners!     Such 
reflections  gaining  upon  me,  I  continued  much  in 
prayer.     Outward   circumstances    helped,    in    this 
place,  to  make  me   still  more  serious   and  earnest, 
in  crying  to  Him  who  alone  could  relieve  me;  and 
sometimes  I  thought  I  could  be  content  to  die,  even 
for  want  of  food,  so  I  might  but  die    a    believer." 
The  spiritual  change  thus  happily  begun,  was  evi- 
dently from  above.     Mr.  Newton  became  an  exem- 
plary and  devoted   Christian,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  1764.     For    more  than 
forty  years,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful,  judicious, 
and  affectionate  minister  of  Christ.     The  benevo- 
lence of  his  disposition,  and  the  piety  of  his  heart, 
will  appear  from  his  own  words.     "  I   see   in   this 
world  two  heaps,  of  human  happiness  and  misery  ; 
now,  if  I  can  take  but   the   smallest   bit  from   one 
heap  and  add  to  the  other,  I  carry  a  point.     If,  as  I 
go  home,  a  child  has  dropped  a  half-penny,  and  if, 
by  giving  it  another,  I  can   wipe  away    its  tears,  I 
feel  I  have  done  somethiug.     I  should  be   glad,  in- 
deed, to  do  greater  things,  but  I   will    not   neglect 
this.     When  I  hear  a  knock  at   my  study  door,  I 
hear  a  message  from  God.     It  may  be  a  lesson  of 


His  house  was  open  to  Christians  of  all  ranks  and 
denominations.    Here,  like  a  father  among  his  chil- 
dren, he  used  to  entertain,  encourage,  and  instruct, 
his  friends;  especially  younger  ministers,  or  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.     Here,  also,  the  poor,  the  af- 
flicted, and  the  tempted,   found    an    asylum   and  a 
sympathy,  which    they  could  scarcely  find,  in   an 
equal  degree,  any  where  besides.     Not  having  any 
children  of  his  own,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
chaiging  the  duties  of  a  parent;  but  he  adopted  two 
nieces  into  his  family,  towards  whom  he   displayed 
the  wisdom  and  affection  of  a  pious  father;  while 
they,  in  return,  loved  &  reverenced  him  as  daughters. 
My  pen  would   still  linger,  while   pourtraying  a 
character  so  venerable  and  interesting ;  but  I  must 
forbear.     I  therefore  only  add,  that  Mr.    Newton 
died  in  peace,  Dec.  21st,  1807,  in  the  eighty  second 
year  of  his  age.     Behold,  in  his  example,  the  effica- 
cy of  Christian  instruction  and  prayer,  even  at  a  ve- 
ry early  period.     His  pious  mother  died  before  he 
was  seven  years  of  age.     Yet  she  sowed  "precious 
seed,"  with  weeping  and  supplication,  in  the  mind 
of  her  son,  which,  though  it  appeared   to   be  cho- 
ked for  a  time,   brought  foith  at  length  a  rich  and 
valuable  harvest.     She   devoted    him,    in  humility 
and  faith,  to  the  ministry;  and  though  for  a  season 
he  seemed  of  all  men  most  unlikely,    and  unfit  for 
the  sacred  office,  yet  God,   by  his  grace,   prepared 
him  for  it,  made  him  a  burning  and  a  shining  light, 
and  enabled  him  successfully  to  build  up  the  faith 
which   once  he  laboured   to   destroy.     Perhaps    he 
might  never  have  wandered  into  the  paths  of  irre- 
ligion,  had  his  father  been  pious,  judicious,  tender, 
and  patient,  like  his   mother.     It  is  highly  impor- 
tant that  both  parents  should  unite  in  the  spiritual 
care  of  their  children  ;  that  they  may  see  their  com- 
fort and  usefulness  through  life,  and  at  last  present 
them  with  joy  before  the  God  and   father  of  all. 
Mark  also  the  advantage  of  giving  children  a  taste 
for  reading.     By  this  habit,  Mr.  Newton  laid  up  a 
treasury  of  holy  knowledge  when  very  young.  Rea- 
ding, reflection,  and  prayer,   through  divine  grace, 
turned  him  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God;  and  by  reading,  he  was 
qualified  lobe  of  eminent  service    to  the  chuich, 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  ministry.     Parents, 
put  judicious,  evangelical,  well  chosen  books,  into 
the  hands  of  your  children  ;  that  they  may  grow  up 
in  loisdom,  as  well  as  in  stature,  and  in  favour  with 
God  and  man.     I  conclude  with  an  emphalical  and 
pious  address  of  Mr.  Cecil,  to  those  young  persons 
who  may  read  his  memoirs  of  Newton  ;  "  Your  pa- 
rents, your  most  disinterested  friends,  are  anxious- 
ly watching  for  your  good  ;  and  they,  perhaps,  have 
put  this  book  into  your  hand  with  a  view  of  promo- 
ting it.      The  author  has  cause  to  thank   God,  who 
put  it  into  the  heart  of  his  pious  parent  to  make  a 
similar  attempt,  and   bless  it   with  success ;  and  he 
could  tell  of  more  such  instances.     May  it  please 
God  that  you  may  be  ddded  to  the  number .'" 


respite,  and  heard,    about  six  in  the  evening,    that   instruction  ;    perhaps   a   lesson  of    patience;    but 
the  ship  was  freed  from  water,  there  arose  a  gleam  since  it  is  his  message,  it  must   be  interesting." 


REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  PERSECUTED  FAMILY.    By  Robert  Poixok. 

We,  who  live  in  this  free  country,  experience 
little  of  the  horrors  of  persecution.  We  can  repair 
to  the  house  of  God,  unmolested,  and  sing  his 
praise,  and  listen  to  his  word,  and  send  up  our  de- 
sires to  heaven,  unmixed  with  the  fear  of  the  rack 
or  the  gibbet.  Time  was,  when  it  was  death,  even 
\o  prof  ess  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  wild 
beasts  were  let  loose  upon  the  young  and  old,  the 
male  and  female  who  would  not  abjure  the  Saviour. 
Savage  beasts  were  goaded  to  the  work  of  death  by 
more  savage  men — men  who  gnashed  their  teeth  on 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  persons  of  his  followers.  To 
gratify  their  malignity  they  prepared  their  racks, 
and  kindled  their  faggots,  and  healed  their  iron 
chairs  and  bars,  and  with  infernal  ingenuity  prepa- 
red new  instruments  of  torture.  Thus  it  was  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity.  Who,  now,  would 
be  a  Christian  under  such  circumstances?  Alas, 
in  this  our  happy  country,  where  a  public  profession 
of  religion  is  not  a  prelude  to  the  dungeon  and  the 
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rack,  how  few  are  willing  to  forsake  the  world  and 
be  the  followers  of  Jesus?  There  was  a  time  when 
those  who  called  themselves  Christians  persecuted 
their  brethren  because  they  refused  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice, or  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  or  bow  at  the  men- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jesus.  Those  whose  conscien- 
ces would  not  permit  them  to  wear  these  badges  of 
popery,  as  they  called  them,  were  driven  from  their 
churches,  thrown  into  prisons,  and  many  of  them 
murdered.  Thus  it  was  when  those,  who  called 
themselves  Christians,  persecuted  one  another. 
Readers,  look,  for  a  moment,  at  the  delicate  female 
as  she  is  brought  out  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
wild  beasts,  because  she  will  not  renounce  her  Sa- 
viour; hear  the  taunts  of  afl  infuriated  populace, 
hear  their  shameless  jests,  witness  their  demoniac 
rage, — hark!  she  is  commending  her  spirit  to  her 
Saviour. — It  is  done. — Consider,  now,  the  faithful 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  driven  away  from  his  be- 
loved flock,  forced  to  wander  in  the  wilderness,  and 
to  hide  himself  in  a  cave.  Look  at  him  as  the 
fires  kindle  around  him,  see  him  walking  on  heated 
bars,  see  him  stretched  upon  the  rack.  In  view  of 
such  sufferings,  say,  professing  Christian,  are  you 
ready  to  go  to  the  stake,  are  you  ready  to  die  a  mar- 
tyr to  the  cause  you  have  professed  to  love?  And 
you,  who  have  no  hope,  would  you  deny,  would 
you  abjure  the  Saviour  in  such  an  hour  as  this? 
"Young  men  and  maidens,"  in  whom  the  love  of 
life  is  strong,  would  you  turn  pale  in  view  of  the 
torture,  would  your  heart  die  within  you,  would 
you  renounce  the  Saviour?  Yes,  you  would,  for 
you  are  afraid  now,  even,  of  the  finger  of  scorn. 
Yes,  you  would,  for  now,  although  you  know  that 
Jesus  is  the  "one  altogether  lovely,"  you  will  not 
come  to  him  that  you  might  have  life.  Although 
he  stretches  out  his  hand-  to  save,  and  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  which  ought  to  bear  the 
name  of  persecution,  you  turn  away  and  hasten  on 
in  the  paihs  of  vanity  and  destruction.  Are  you 
sure,  that,  rather  than  suffer  for  Christ,  you  would 
not  even  become  persecutors  yourselves?  The  time 
may  be  at  hand  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
settle  this  question. 

The  work  to  which  we  would  call  your  attention, 
at  this  time  is,  "  the  Persecuted  Family,  by  the 
author  of  the  Course  of  Time."  The  name  of 
Pollok  will  be  ever  dear  to  the  lover  of  religious 
poetry.  The  work,  in  question,  is  founded  sub- 
stantially on  facts.  The  story  is  as  follows.  Mr. 
Bruce,  a  faithful  clergyman,  was  pleasantly  situa- 
ted in  a  small  village  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration.  He  was  much  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple, and  with  his  wife  and  two  children  (Andrew 
and  Mary)  lived  a  retired  and  happy  life.  When 
this  new  order  of  things  commenced,  he  was  "  re- 
quired to  acknowledge  the  king  as  supreme  head 
of  the  church;  to  submit  to  the  diocesan  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  bishops;  to  be  reordained  and  converted 
into  a  curate  and  to  introduce  the  episcopal  mode 
of  worship  into  the  church."  "■  In  a  word,"  said 
he  "  I  am  to  renounce  presbytery,  preach  not  as  the 
Bible  and  my  own  conscience  direct  me,  but  accor- 
ding to  the  wishes  of  a  drunken  and  licentious 
court,  and  the  dictates  of  a  self-interested  and  dom- 
ineering priesthood."  And, he  continues,  "  I  would 
rather  that  my  tongue  should  be  forever  dumb,  than 
that  it  should  utter  one  word  from  this  sacred  place, 
merely  to  please  men  of  power,  and  secure  my  own 
worldly  gratification."  This  being  his  determina- 
tion, he  was  soon  driven  away  from  his  parish,  and 
withdrew  to  a  retired  place,  about  four  miles  from 
the  village.  Thither  his  flock  repaired,  occasion- 
ally, and  he  preached  to  them,  either  in  a  private 
house  or  the  open  field.  But  "  the  violence  of  per- 
secution every  day  increased.  The  ejected  clergy 
were  forbidden  to  preach,  even  in  the  fields;  the 
people  under  the  severest  penalties  were  forbidden 
to  shelter  them,  or  even  to  give  them  a  morsel  of 
bread."  After  residing  a  twelve-month  at  this 
farm  house,  Mr.  Bruce  and  his  family  were  forced 
to  betake  themselves  to  a  wandering  life.  The 
place  to  which  they  most  frequently  resorted  was, 
a  cave  about  five  miles  above  the  village.  Here, 
they  kept  themselves  hid.  Mr.  B.  with  his  family, 
ventured  out,  one  Sabbath  night  to  preach  in  a  wild 


glen,  to  some  of  his  flock.  Here,  while  in  the 
midst  of  their  services,  they  were  surprised  by  those 
who  had  long  watched  for  them,  and  as  they  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  soldiers  tired  upon  them  and 
killed  Mrs.  Bruce  upon  the  spot.  Jvot  long  after  this, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  Andrew,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  cave. 

When  they  had  carried  him  to  the  village,  they 
tortured  him,  in  order  to  make  him  reveal  where 
his  father  was  secreted,  but  he  resolutely  refused 
to  give  them  any  information  concerning  him.  The 
thumbkin  was  an  instrument  of  exquisite  torture. 
This,  they  applied  until  he  swooned,  but  he  was 
firm.  The  next  day  they  led  him  out  to  execution. 
In  the  midst  of  the  preparation,  Mary  appeared 
among  the  crowd,  and  entreated,  but  all  in  vain, 
for  her  dear  brother.  He  was  executed.  The 
stroke  was  too  heavy  for  his  loving  sister  to  bear — 
she  sunk  under  it,  and  died  a  few  days  after.  The 
father  was  now  left  alone  in  his  cave — but  not 
long,  for  the  inhuman  monsters  soon  discovered 
his  hiding-place.  They  entered  his  cave  at  mid- 
night, and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  persecuted  family.  It  is  a  book 
which  may  be  read  with  profit  by  all.  Those  who 
have  not  read  the  history  of  the  church,  or  the  book 
of  martyrs,  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  that  men  ev- 
er persecuted  their  fellow  men  after  this  manner, 
but  it  is  too  true.  And  now,  we  have  only  to  say, 
reader,  whoever  thou  art,  when  thou  hast  read 
"  The  Persecuted  Family,"  ask  thyself  this  ques- 
tion— What  sacrifice  am  I  willing  to  make  for 
Christ  and  his  cause?  Reviewer. 


MORALITY. 


From  the  Philadeiphidn. 
THE  CRUEL  MOTHER. 

[From  the  Journal  of  a  Philadelphia  Missionary.] 
Philadelphia,  Wednesday,  1829.  This  evening  I 
was  called  upon  in  great  haste,  to  visit  a  sick  fe- 
male, who,  I  was  told,  "  is  lying  at  the  point  of 
death."  I  immediately  went  to  the  house  and  found 
the  sick  person  to  be  a  young  lady  of  about  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  con- 
sumption. She  was  supported  in  the  bed  by  a  sis- 
ter. Her  half-closed  eyes,  her  open  mouth,  and 
rattling  throat,  told  me  that  she  would  soon  be  no 
more.  I  approached  the  bed — took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  spoke  to  her.  She  opened  her  eyes, 
looked  upon  me,  and  closed  them  again.  I  said  to 
her,  "  My  sick  friend,  you  appear  to  be  very  ill." 
She  assented  by  a  nod,  for  her  speech  had  left  her. 
"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  you  are  very  ill,  you  will  not  be 
long  here — you  must  soon  die."  Scarcely  had  I 
spoken  these  words,  when  up  leaps  her  aged  mo- 
ther, who  had  been  silting  by  the  fire-side,  and 
said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  now,  don't  speak  to  her  so  hard, 
do  give  her  some  little  hope — she's  not  as  bad  as  all 
that — she's  getting  better."  Then  turning  to  her 
dying  daughter  she  says:  "You  are  my  daughter — 
you  shan't  die  yet,"  and  then  resumed  her  seat. 
She  paid  no  attention  to  her  mother,  but  threw  her 
head  back  upon  the  bosom  of  her  sister  ;  her  eyes 
turned  upwards,  and  gasping  for  breath.  I  began 
again,  "  Soon  you  will  be  dead — "  Up  rises  the 
mother  again,  and  says,  "  I  hope  in  God  not,  I 
hope  I  shall  die  first."  I  replied,  "You  will  soon 
die  too,  and  are  you  prepared  for  death?"    She  asks 

"Are  you  Dr.  1"     "  No,  madam,"  said  I. 

"Ah  !"  said  she,  "  he's  a  bad  man,  I  don't  like  him." 
Her  daughter  then  spoke  and  said,  "  Oh  !  mother, 
do  sit  down,  and  let  the  minister  speak  to  sister, 
she  wants  to  hear  him."  The  mother  was  silent. 
Again  I  resumed  my  conversation,  "  You  must  soon 
die,  my  friend ;  and  the  Bible  tells  us  that  after 
death  comes  the  judgment.  Do  you  feel  convinced 
that  you  cannot  get  well  ?"  She  bowed  her  head. 
"  Do  you  think  you  are  fit  to  die  ?"  She  raised  her 
languid  eyes,  fixed  them  on  me,  and  with  a  des- 
pairing look,  shook  her  head.  "  What !  not  fit  to 
die !"  She  shook  her  head  again.  "  How  then  can 
you  be  happy  after  death  ?"  She  closed  her  eyes 
and  turned  her  head  aside.  I  then  told  her,  in  as 
simple  language  as  I  could  use,  what  was  her  con- 
dition as  a  siuner — tried  to  show  her  that  she  was  a 


great  sinner,  and  how  sinners  might  be  saved;  that 
Christ  was  able  and  willing  to  save  the  chief  of  sin- 
ners— that  she  must  be  born  again,  (which  I  ex- 
plained to  her) — that  there  is  a  heaven  of  joy  for 
all  Christians,  and  an  awful  hell  for  all  who  do  not 
repent  and  believe,  and  who  are  not  prepared  to 
die,  &c.  When  I  mentioned  the  word  hell,  her 
mother,  who  had  been  all  this  time  walking  up 
and  down  the  room,  eyeing  me,  -and  muttering  occa- 
sionally to  herself,  spoke  out :  "  She  shan't  go  there, 
she  has  always  been  a  good  girl — she's  the  best 
child  I've  got — she's  not  bad,"  &c.  Her  daughter 
said,  "Oh!  mother,  do  let  the  minister  talk  to  sis- 
ter— you  know  it  is  for  her  good — sister  wants  him 
to  talk  to  her,"  and  turning  to  me  with  tears  trick- 
ling down  her  cheeks,  she  said,  "Don't  mind  mo- 
ther, do  talk  to  her."  I  again  resumed  my  dis- 
course, and  after  spending  a  few  minutes  in  direct- 
ing her  to  Jesus,  we  joined  in  prayer  for  her.  I 
conversed  afterwards  with  all  in  the  room,  and  left 
them  all  in  tears,  (except  the  mother)  promising  to 
call  on  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  came,  and  I  went  to  see  her,  but 
found  that  she  had  died  about  three  hours  after  I 
left  her.  Her  spirit  had  fled  to  the  judgment :  and 
shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 

As  I  returned  home,  I  could  not  but  think,  that 
in  all  probability,  many  precious  souls  are  lost 
through  the  cruelty  of  kind  parents.  They  see 
their  children  sinking  into  the  arms  of  death,  and 
instead  of  urging  them  to  make  their  peace  with 
God,  and  showing  them  their  real  danger,  they  say 
to  them,  "Don't  be  afraid,  there  is  no  danger — you 
are  getting  better."  Or,  if  they  find  they  must  die, 
they  comfort  them  with  false  hopes,  saying  "  that 
they  have  done  nothing  very  bad — they  don't  deserve 
to  die."      Is  not   such  conduct  cruel  and  wicked? 


THE     HUE5EKV. 


HOW  TO  KNOW  WHETHER  WE  HAVE  BAD  HEARTS . 
You  may  know  what  sort  of  hearts  you  have  by 
seeing  what  is  your  conduct.  Those  who  have 
holy  hearts,  love  to  talk  about  God,  Christ,  his 
kingdom,  heaven,  and  angels,  and  other  good  sub- 
jects. To  have  such  a  talk  they  often  meet  each 
other.  Now  if  you  go  out  of  the  room  when  good 
people  come  to  talk  with  you — if  you  dislike  to 
converse  with  them  about  serious  things,  and  if 
you  try  to  make  them  talk  about  something  else  be- 
sides these  things,  you  show  the  same  spirit  which 
the  man  had  who  was  possessed  of  the  devil  and 
said  "  Let  us  alone."  If  your  heartfelt  any  love 
towards  God,  you  would  like  very  much  to  talk 
about  holy  subjects.  Good  people  too  love  to  study 
and  understand  the  Bible,  and  to  think  of  its  truth 
when  they  have  done  reading  it.  If  you  neglect 
reading  it  from  day  to  day — if  you  do  not  try  to  get 
an  insight  into  the  meaning  of  it ;  or  if  after  you 
have  read  it,  you  do  not  think  over  what  you  have 
read,  what  a  cold  wicked  heart  you  must  have  !  How 
unlike  David  !  The  word  of  God  was  sweelet,  to 
him  than  honey  or  the  honey  comb;  and  he  medi- 
tated upon  it  in  the  night.  If  you  had  any  love 
for  God  or  his  authority,  you  would  not  treat  his 
Bible  in  this  manner.  Holy  people  find  great  de- 
light in  praying.  The  Psalmist  and  others  who  arc 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  prayed  several  times  in  the 
day.  Good  men,  women  and  children  love  to  go 
into  their  closet  and  to  thank  God  for  his  mercies, 
and  to  confess  their  sins  and  seek  forgiveness.  Now 
if  you  do  not  love  these  things,  your  heart  must  be  ve- 
ry bad  ;  &  it  must  be  changed,  or  you  cannot  expect 
to  go  to  heaven.  [  The  A'ews. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE  SHOULD  TALK  TOGETHER  ABOUT 
GOOD  THLNGS. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  spend  your  time 
when  you  visit  each  other,  take  for  your  example 
the  conduct  of  the  boys  mentioned  in  this  article. 
They  sit  in  a  lonely  place  talking  about  the  good- 
ness and  power  of  God  which  they  see  in  the  trees 
and  in  many  other  beautiful  things  around  them, 
and  about  the  books  which  they  have  read.  They 
ask  one  another  such  questions  as  they  think  0?, 
that  they  may  get  more  knowledge.  They  do  not 
scuffle,  hollow,  knock  off  each  other's  hats,  and 
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have   fillhy  conversation  like    some  that  we   have 
seen.     No,  they  are  now  fitting  to  be    useful   men, 
and  to  be  greatly  loved  by  those  who    know  them. 
What  a  lovely  sight  I     Those  who  visit  one   anoth- 
er for  the  purpose  of  telling  tales,  making  fun  and 
doing  mischief,  are  fittiug  themselves  for  the  goal, 
the  state  prison,  and  the  gallows.     When  good  peo- 
ple visit,  you  know  that  they  speak  about  serious  or 
useful  things.     It  is  said,  Mai.  iii.  10,  17,    "Then 
they  that  feared  the  Lord, spake  often  one  to  another : 
and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard  it :  and  a  book 
of  remembrance   was   written   before  him  for  them 
that  feared  the  Lord,  &  that  thought  upon  his  name. 
And  they  shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my  jewels;  and  I   will 
spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serv- 
eth  him."     The  disciples  conversed  while  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus   and    their  hearts   burned    within 
them.     Two  good  wometi  who   had  bad   husbands, 
and  who   lived  in  a  wicked  neighborhood,   visited 
each  other  in  a  woods,  every  week,  that  they  might 
have  pious  conversation    together.     Little   Charles 
Dexter,  of  Connecticut,  used  to  meet  several   boys 
in  his  mother's  garret,  that  they   might   talk  about 
the  Bible,  and  about  doing  good.     Several  Sunday 
School  boys  in  New- York,  have  met  together  from 
time  to  time,  to  see  if  they  could  hit  upon    several 
plans   of  being    useful.     How    much   better    such 
meetings  are  than  those  of  boys  who   stand    at  the 
corners  of  some   of  our    streets  cursing,   laughing 
and  making  sport !     If  you  would   be    respected  in 
life,  if  you  would  set  a  good   example    before   those 
around  you,  and  if  you  would  do  and  get  good,  talk 
to  your  young  friends  when  you  meet  them,  about 
those  things,    which    will   tend    to   make  youi  and 
their  hearts  and  lives  better  than  they  now  are. 
— eQ©—  [ib. 

THE  GIRL  WHO  DID  GOOD  TO  HER  MOTHER. 
A  little  girl  aged  eleven  years,  and  having  a  very 
wicked,  intemperate,  mother,  was  placed  in  a  Sun- 
day School.  It  might  well  be  supposed  that  the 
evil  example  of  the  mother  would  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  mind  of  her  little  daughter.  But  often  when 
she  had  been  intemperate  and  swore,  her  little  girl 
has  been  known  to  reprove  her  in  a  very  melting 
and  tender  manner.  She  would  say  to  her  mother, 
you  are  injuring  yourself  very  much  and  commit- 
ting a  great  sin  against  God. 

After  this  child  had  been  attending  a  prayer 
meeting  for  the  teachers  and  scholars,  she  went 
into  a  room,  where  she  found  her  mother  alone. 
She  opened  a  Bible  and  tried  to  explain  the  chap- 
ter, which  she  had  just  heard  explained  at  the  meet- 
ing'. She  then  repeated  the  first  lines  of  the  hymns 
which  had  teen  sung,  and  gave  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  exercises  of  the  evening  had 
been  conducted.  She  expressed  much  concern  for 
the  soul  of  her  mother  to  the  lady  who  instructed 
her;  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears  said,  O  mamma, 
I  very  often  pray  to  God  that  he  would  take  away 
mother's  stony  heart  and  give  her  a  good  one. 

r£2Q  [Philadelphian. 

THE  HAPPY  SUNDAY  SCHOLAR  WHO  DIED  IN 
MARCH. 


how  she  did,  and  she  replied,  '*  Happy  in  the  Lord, 
I  am  going  to  heaven."  These  were  her  last  words. 
Think  of  her  now  as  being  a  little  seraph,  and  as 
being  glorious  with  all  holy  beings.     [  The  News. 


NATURAL     HISTORY. 


Tiger  Fight. — A  letter  from  Meerut  in  India, 
dated  August  12,  1828,  thus  describes  a  tiger  fight 
of  recent  occurrence  in  that  vicinity  : 

"  Towards  the  latter  end  of  last  month,  I  arrived 
at  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  opposite  to  the  Gur- 
mukhteser  ghaut,  on  my  return  from  Bareilly,  whith- 
er I  had  been  despatched   with  treasure.     In  the 
middle  of  the  night  my  slumbers  were  disturbed  by 
loud  shouts,  proceeding  from  my  servants,  who,  on 
my  running  to  the  door  of  the  tent,,  directed  my  at- 
tention to  a  couple  of  tigers,   which  by   the  assist- 
ance of  a  bright  moonshine,  I  could  distinctly  per- 
ceive.    They  were  making  for  the  jungle,  and  one 
had  on  its  back  a  bullock,  the  other  followed  close 
after.     Having  well  armed  myself  and  two  of  the 
stoutest  hearted  of  my  servants,  I  sallied  forth,  but 
had  not  gone  far  when  the  most  violent  roaring  be- 
came audible.     I  hurried  on  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  came,  and   these  became  every 
moment  louder,  and,  I  may  say,  more  terrific.  The 
tigers  were  on  their  hind  legs  fighting  with  the  most 
determined  fury,  striking  each  other  with  their  fore 
paws,  any  one    blow   of  which   would,  I    imagine, 
have  been  sufficient  to  smash  the  head  of  a  human 
being'.     All  this  was  accompanied  by  roaring  and 
lashing  of  tails.     At  last  they  rolled  togetheron  the 
ground,  wheh,  after  a  severe  struggle,  one  seized 
his  adversary   by  the  neck,  and,  judging  from  the 
increased  roaring  which  followed  immediately  after- 
wards, must  have  inflicted  a  severe  wound.     This 
decided   the  combat,  the   other  disengaging  itself 
and  skulking  off  to  a  short  distance,  whilst  the  vic- 
torious one   seized  upon   the   bullock.      Nothing 
could  be  finer,  or  more  imposing  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  tiger  as  it  rested  its  fore  paws 
on  the  animal,  lashing  its  tail  and  growling,  whilst 
watching  its  enemy.     This  shortly  after  disappear- 
ed.    It  was  my  turn  to  try  :  I  fired,  but  only  struck 
it  on  the  side,  and  before  I  could  re-load,   the  wary 
beast  retreated  with  the  bullock." 


ly  proceeding  from  the  rafter  :  and  so  perfect  was 
the  deception  that  I  should  not  have  noticed  it, 
though  tolerably  observant  of  such  things,  had  not 
the  bird  betrayed  her  secret,  and  darted  out.  Now 
from  what  operative  cause  did  this  stratagem  pro- 
ceed ?  Habit  it  was  not ;  it  seemed  like  an  after- 
thought; danger  was  perceived,  and  the  contrivance 
which  a  contemplative  being  would  have  provided, 
was  resorted  to. — Journal  of  a  Naturalist. 


H1SCELLANY. 


TWO  QUESTIONS. 

What  is  life  ?  It  is  a  mere  shadow,  a  cloud  of 
the  morning,  which  is  quickly  gone.  We  just  taste 
its  comforts  and  then  leave  it  no  more  to  return. 
Its  trials  are  sickness,  loss  of  friends,  disappoint- 
ment, and  snares.  Its  privileges  are  Sabbaths,  Bi- 
bles, and  opportunities  for  doing  and  getting  good. 
Life  is  uncertain.  It  may  close  at  a  moment  when 
we  least  expect  it.  Its  end  is  solemn  and  trying. 
At  its  close,  the  soul  leaves  the  body  to  enter  upon 
an  endless  heaven,  or  an  enless  hell. 

What  is  eternity  ?  O  pause  and  think!  eternity! 
Forever  it  will  be  eternity  to  come!  no  end  of  the 
enjoyments  of  the  righteous  !  no  end  of  the  mis- 
eries of  the  wicked.  Eternity  !  how  delightful  to 
the  pious  !  how  painful  to  the  impenitent!  Reader, 
what  think  you  of  life  and  eternity?  What  does 
your  conscience  say  1  Does  it  sleep!  O  let  it  be 
aroused  before  the  night  of  death  overtake  you, 
when  it  can  no  more  slumber. — Philadelphian. 
— e®s— 

A  good  book  is  the  best  of  friends. — You  may  be 
agreeably  entertained  by  it,  when  you  have  not  & 
living  friend  in  whom  you  can  confide.  It  teaches 
you  wisdom,  and  will  not  reveal  your  secrets. 


Beautt;. — Beauty  soon  decays,  but  virtue  and 
talents  remain  with  us,  aBd  improve  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time. 

Beauty  is  worse  than  liquor  ;  it  intoxicates  both 
the  holder  and  the  beholder.  [Zimmerman. 


POETRY. 


A  girl  at  the  age  of  ten  who  was  a  steady  scholar, 
became  serious  by  reading  a  piece  from  her  reward 
book.     In  a  little  time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  change 
her  heart,  and  to  make  her  a  partaker  of  his  pardon- 
ing love.     After  she  was  taken  sick,  she  was  very 
happy  and  called  for   her   brothers  and  sisters  and 
said  to  them — "  Begin  nou>  to  pray,  to-morrow  may 
be  too  late.     If  I  die  I  shall  go  to  heaven  to  praise 
the  Lord  with  my  little  brother  and  grandfather  and 
all   my  neighbors  who  have  gone   there."     To  a 
frieml  who  went  to  get  some  honey  for  her,  she  said, 
"  What  I  now   feel   is  sweeter  than  honey."     To 
her  mother,  who  was  weeping  at  the  thought  of  her 
daughter's  dying,  she  said,  "  Mother,  do  not  grieve 
for  me;  prepare  to  follow  me,  for  if  the  Lord  takes 
me  I  shall  go  to  heaven."    The  Sabbath  before  she 
died,  some  of  the  class  to  which  she  had  belonged, 
came  to  see  her,  when  she  told  them  "to  forsake 
their  sins  and   turn  to  the  Lord,   and  that  he  was 
ready  to  pardon  them  as  he  had  pardoned  her."    She 
was  very  sick  and  at  the  same  time  very  patient. 
Just  before  she  had  done  breathing,  she  was  asked 


Duck  Hunting  in  Mexico.— In  the  lakes  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  wild  geese  are  seldom  seen, 
though  ducks,  snipes,  and  bitterns  are  found  there 
in  prodigious  numbers.  I  have  frequently  shot  20 
and  30  snipes  in  a  morning,  and  a  great  tiro  de 
patos,  near  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
scenes  that  it  is  possible  to  witness.  The  Indians, 
by  whom  it  is  principally  conducted,  prepare  a  bat- 
tery composed  of  70  or  80  musket  barrels,  arranged 
in  two  rows,  one  of  which  sweeps  the  water,  while 
the  other  is  a  little  elevated,  so  as  to  take  the  ducks 
as  they  rise  upon  the  wing.  The  barrels  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  and  fired  by  a  train  ;  but 
the  whole  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  it,  are  concealed  in  the  rushes,  until  the 
moment  when,  after  many  hours  of  cautious  labor, 
one  of  the  dense  columns  of  ducks,  which  black- 
en, at  times,  the  surface  of  the  lake,  is  driven  by 
the  distant  canoes  of  his  associates  sufficiently  near 
the  fatal  spot.  The  double  tier  of  guns  is  immedi- 
ately fired ;  and  the  water  remains  strewed  with 
the  bodies  of  the  killed  and  the  wounded,  whose 
escape  is  cut  off  by  the  circle  of  canoes  beyond. 
Twelve  hundred  ducks  are  often  brought  in  as  the 
result  of  a  single  fire,  and  during  the  whole  season 
they  form  the  ordinary  food  of  the  lower  classes  in 
the  capital,  where  they  are  sold  for  one  or  at  most 
two  reals  each. —  Ward's  Mexico. 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

God  over  all,  forever  blest  ! 

Grant  me  thy  grace  within  ; 
That  I  may  keep  to-iuorrow's  rest, 

A  rest  indeed  from  sin. 
A  rest  from  all  my  usual  play, 

A  holy  rest  in  Thee; 
Then  will   thy  blessed  Sabbath  day 

Be  a  sweet  rest  to  me. 
Lord,  sanctify  my  every  thought ! 

In  these  my  days  of  youth ; 
Make  me  remember  what  I'm  taught, 

Out  of  thy  Word  of  Truth. 
O,  teach  me  how  to  pray  aright, 

And  what  to  ask  of  Thee; 
That  when  I'm  kneeling  in  thy  sight, 

I  may  not  thoughtless  be. 
But  give  me  faith  to  look  above 

And  see  my  Jesus  there, 
To  feel  a  dying  Saviour's  love 

In  answer  to  my  prayer. 


The  Wren.— I  was  much  pleased  this  day  with 
delecting  the  stratagems  of  a  common  wren  to  con- 
ceal its  nest  from  observation.  It  had  formed  a 
hollow  space  in  the  thatch  on  the  inside  of  my  cow- 
shed, in  which  it  had  placed  its  nest  by  the  side  of 
a  rafter,  and  finished  it  with  its  usual  neatness ;  but 
lest  the  orifice  of  its  cell  should  engage  attention,  it 
had  negligently  hung  a  ragged  piece  of  moss  on  the 
straw  work  concealing  the  entrance,  and  apparent- 


From  a  Prtnch  Annual. 
THE  BLIND  BOY. 

Ah,  Mother,  whither  am  I  ledl 

1  feel  the  freshness  of  the  fields  : 
Oh  !  that  on  me  one  ray  could  shed 

The  light  and  life  that  summer  yields ! 
Thou  glorious  nature,   fare  theu  well ! 

Why  can  I  not  forget  thy  hues, 
Forget  the  green  and  graceful  dell, 

And  every  flower  its  turf  that  strews  ? 
Mr  Mother,  art  thou  lovely  still  1 

For  me,  I  see  thy  face  no  more ; 
But,  through  the  shades  mine  eyes  that  fill 

I  trace  the  look  thou  had'st  before. 
Amid  the  wilderness  of  gloom 

That  round  me  spreads  where'er  I  flee, 
Mv  dreams  thy  gentle  form  assume, 

"Fair  as  that  morn  I  ne'er  may  see. 
Feebly  he  stooped  and  sought  a  rose, 

And,  trembling,  pluck 'd  the  crimson  crown; 
He  steeped  it  in  a  shower  of  woes, 

And  tore  its  leaves,  and  flung  it  down. 
He  died  when  died  the  withering  year ; 

And,  'mid  his  last  and  faltering  sighs, 
He  mnrmurod  in  Ins  Mother's  ear, 

«'  There  is  no  blindness  in  the  skies." 
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SASHATIVZ. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
CHARLES  DENHAM. 

The  Youth  of  the  rising  generation  are  amused, 
and  we  would  hope  instructed,  by  many  interesting 
tales  of  good  boys  and  girls,  who  observe  and  im- 
prove, by  the  advice  of  parents  and  teachers,  grow 
up  virtuous,  and  consequently  become  happy  and 
prosperous.  We  read  also  of  others,  who,  following 
the  impulses  of  their  own  wicked  hearts,  scorning 
the  precepts  of  the  wise,  and  yielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  dissolute  companions,  bring  sorrow  and  an- 
guish to  the  hearts  of  parents,  and  final  destruction 
to  their  prospects  in  this  life,  and  misery  in  the 
world  to  come.  It  is  of  little  use  to  read  books,  un- 
less we  pay  such  attention,  that  we  remember  and 
practise  on  the  maxims  and  follow  the  good  exam- 
ples that  are  exhibited,  and  shun  those  bad  exam- 
ples which  are  set  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us  where 
the  danger  lies.  We  know  that  virtue  produces 
happiness,  and  vice  brings  wretchedness  ;  but  it 
takes  some  people  a  long  time  to  be  convinced, 
"  that  it  is  much  better  to  get  wisdom  than  gold, 
and  to  get  understanding  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
silver."  We  wish  to  make  the  youthful  readers  of 
the  "Companion"  acquainted  with  some  incidents 
in  the  life 'of  a  young  man,  in  this  city,  and  they 
may  depend  upon  it — it  is  "  no  fiction,"  but  "  real, 
certain,  true."  We  shall  lake  the  liberty  to  call  the 
person  Charles  Denharn.  Every  one  must  hate  a 
name,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  make  his  family  conspic- 
uous by  giving  the  real  name.  That  might  wound 
the  feelings  without  any  beneficial  result. 

Charles  is  one  of  a  large  family  of  children,  chief- 
ly sons ;  there  were  two  brothers  and  two  sisters 
older  than  himself,  and  several  younger.  His  fa- 
ther was  born  of  respectable  parents,  but  was  left 
early  in  life  without  fortune.  He  was  highly  val- 
ued among  his  acquaintance  for  his  mental  powers 
and  acquirements,  which  were  more  than  is  com- 
mon among  young  men  who  have  received  only  the 
instructions  of  our  city  schools. — Unfortunately  he 
had  more  pride  than  was  good  for  himself  or  pleas- 
ant to  others.  He  was  put  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
mechanic  and  when  of  age  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  trade  he  had  learned,  but  not  being  very  suc- 
cessful he  gave  it  up.  He  tried  various  methods 
for  a  living,  and  went  at  one  time  into  an  adjoining 
State  upon  a  farm  belonging  to  a  relative. — That 
did  not  do  well,  and  after  a  year  or  two  he  returned 
to  the  city.  He  had  married  in  the  meantime,  had 
an  increasing  family,  and  found  his  means  inade- 
quate to  the  support  of  his  household.  What  was 
he  to  do?  His  pride  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  endure  his  poverty.  He  felt  as  if  others  looked 
with  contempt  on  his  humble  station,  and  did  not 
consider,  that 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 
"  Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies." 
His  many  painful  reflections  and  disappointments 
seemed  to  paralize  his  efforts  ;  he  made  bad  worse 
by  neglecting  what  little  business  he  had,  sunk 
under  his  burden,  and  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of 
intemperance. 

At  this  period,  a  friend  offered  him  a  tract  of 
land  in  Maine,  and  advised  his  removal.  Friends 
aided  him,  and  made  the  family  comfortable  for 
their  voyage.  A  stock  of  provisions  was  purchased 
sufficient  for  a  year  to  come,  when  it  was  expected 
they  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  He 
was  now  in  a  new  situation,  far  away  from  all  former 
associates  and  temptations.  He  now  by  the  blessing 
ofGod  determined  to  forsake  those  bad  habits  which 
had  brought  misery  into  their  abode,  begin  anew, 


be  industrious,  and  exert  himself  with  untiring  ef- 
forts to  provide  for  his  family.  He  labored  hard  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  in  getting  wood  to 
the  river  to  send  by  water  to  Boston  and  other  places 
for  fuel.  They  did  as  most  people  do  in  a  new  set- 
tlement, had  a  cabin  built  of  logs,  cut  from  the 
spruee.  These  had  their  rough  bark  peeled  off, 
which  left  the  interior  of  their  house  looking  as 
clean  and  white  as  a  new  shingle.  His  wife,  who 
was  a  pleasant,  tidy,  notable  woman,  did  all  in  her 
power  to  make  home  pleasant.  She  arranged  her 
furniture  with  great  order  and  precision.  The  cur- 
tain to  her  one  little  window  was  of  the  purest  white. 
She  kept  a  clean  hearth;  and  though  her  chimney 
was  laid  up  with  rough  stones,  the  white-washed 
jambs  and  neatly  sanded  floor  gave  an  air  of  pleas- 
antness and  comfort  to  their  humble  dwelling. 
When  at  night  the  husband  returned  from  his  la- 
bors in  the  forest  or  field,  he  was  greeted  with  affec- 
tion by  the  inmates  of  home  ;  they  partook  of  a 
frugal  repast,  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  reading 
the  few  books  they  had  brought,  or  the  perusal  of  a 
new  paper,  or  periodical  that  some  friend  had  sent 
to  cheer  the  lone  hours  of  their  exile.  The  chil- 
dren strove  all  in  their  power  to  assist  their  father 
and  mother.  Their  efforts  were  not  in  vain.  The 
father  felt  encouraged  to  press  forward  in  his  course 
of  industry,  and  as  the  children  grew  older,  the 
benefits  resulting  from  their  labors  were  of  increas- 
ing value  to  the  parents. 

My  young  readers  will  begin  to  inquire  what  has 
become  of  Charles,  that  I  was  going  to  tell  them 
about.  I  have  told  them  thus  far  about  the  father,  that 
they  might  know  some  of  the  trials  and  hardships 
incident  to  such  a  situation,  where  they  had  no 
minister,  no  meeting  house,  and  no  schools.  There 
were  but  few  inhabitants  in  the  township,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  those  were  wicked  and  dissolute 
people,  whose  company  was  much  worse  than  none. 
— Bye  and  bye  the  children  began  to  think  they 
must  learn  something  that  would  enable  them  to 
support  themselves,  and  do  more  for  their  family 
than  they  could  do,  were  they  all  to  remain  at  home. 
The  eldest  daughter  went  to  the  city  and  learned 
dress  making  ;  the  eldest  son  was  apprenticed  to  a 
black  smith ;  the  next  son  and  daughter  remained 
at  home  to  help  their  parents.  Our  young  friend 
Charles  could  not  feel  happy  to  remain  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  country  and  incur  all  the  fatigue  of  a 
farmer's  life.  He  pondered  long  on  the  subject;  it 
was  his  last  thought  when  he  laid  his  head  on  his 
pillow,  and  the  first  of  his  waking  ideas  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  last  he  told  his  parents  that  he  could  stay 
with  them  no  longer ;  he  was  now  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  he  must  conclude  what  he  could  do.  To 
remain  there  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  ;  that 
he  coidd  not  do.  His  father  had  determined  never 
to  return  to  the  scenes  of  his  former  life  ;  he  had 
too  many  painful  reflections  connected  with  early 
days,  to  be  willing  to  revisit  his  native  city.  His 
mother  prepared  herself  and  son  in  the  best  manner 
in  her  power,  took  passage  in  one  of  the  coasting 
sloops  and  arrived  safe  in  Boston.  Charles  was  re- 
solved to  make  every  effort  possible  to  qualify  him- 
self to  enter  an  English  goods  store;  but  he  knew 
very  well  he  was  loo  ignorant  and  awkward  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind  at  present.  About  seven  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  had  gone  to  the  wilds  of  Maine, 
where  he  had  received  no  instruction  but  what  his 
parents  had  given  him  in  the  evening,  or  in  the  few 
hours  they  could  redeem  from  their  daily  labour. 
His  mother  procured  him  a  place  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman,  who  lived  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
city.  Here  he  went  to  school  part  of  the  time,  and 
when  he  had  done  his  domestic  work,  could  attend 
to  his  studies  of  an  evening.     He  ardently  applied 


himself  to  his  books,  and  made  such  proficiency 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  left  his  place  and  went 
to  Boston.  Here  he  found  himself  among  the  mul- 
titude, an  utter  stranger  to  all  the  men  of  business. 
But  nothing  discouraged,  he  made  inquiry  of  one 
and  another  for  employment  as  a  shop  boy.  At  last 
he  happened  to  offer  himself  ts  a  merchant,  who 
was  wishing  to  take  an  apprentice.  He  liked  the 
open,  intelligent  countenance  of  Charlts,  and  took 
him  on  trial. 

Now,  thought  Charles,  every  thing  depends  on 
the  establishment  of  a  character.  No  efforts  shall 
be  wanting  on  my  part  to  gain  the  confidence  and 
good  will  of  my  employer.  He  had  been  faithfully 
instructed  by  his  mother,  in  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion. He  did  not  consider  himself  acquainted 
with  vital  piety ;  but  he  well  understood  moral  rec- 
titude, and  was  determined  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  to  be  governed  by  its  principles.  Now  he 
was  behind  the  counter,  the  employment  of  all  oth- 
ers the  most  to  his  taste,  and  he  intended  to  devote 
himself  with  the  most  untiring  zeal  to  the  interests 
of  his  master.  He  had  a  decent  suit  of  clothes, 
that  was  given  him  where  he  had  passed  the  last 
year.  He  hoped  by  care  to  make  them  serve  him 
till  he  was  able  to  replenish  his  wardrobe  by  his 
own  labor.  He  thought  he  was  old  enough  to  sup- 
port himself.  Had  his  father  been  able  to  do  any 
thing  for  him,  he  was  too  far  off  to  lend  his  aid  at 
the  present  time,  so  he  neatly  brushed  his  coat  &  hat, 
and  stepped  lightly  for  fear  of  wearing  out  his  only 
pair  of  shoes.  No  young  gentleman  could  be  more 
scrupulously  nice  in  his  person,  than  was  our  little 
apprentice.  After  he  had  swept  the  store,  arranged 
the  goods  ready  for  customers,  and  taken  his  break- 
fast, he  combed  his  hair,  washed  himself  and  clean- 
ed his  nails,  and  was  ready  with  a  smiling  face  and 
obliging  manner  to  serve  any  one  who  should  come 
to  look  at  the  merchandize.  He  soon  became  an 
adept  in  handing  down  and  displaying  the  goods; 
and  if  a  lady  made  a  purchase  and  wished  to  have 
the  parcel  carried  to  her  house,  he  would  whip  on 
his  hat  and  be  off  in  a  twinkling.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  who  has  every  body's  business  but  his  own 
to  attend  to;  no  stopping  to  look  after  a  military 
show, or  stumbling  along  gazing  one  way  while  going 
another ;  but  when  he  had  done  his  errand,  he  was 
back  to  his  post,  ready  to  wait  on  the  next  customer. 
Well,  at  the  expiration  of  a  month,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  firm  were  so  well  pleased  with  his  honesty, 
diligence  and  assiduity,  that  they  in  addition  to  pay- 
ing his  board,  gave  him  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  dollar. 
Instead  of  spending  the  money  for  fruit,  confection- 
ary, or  some  other  trifling  gratification,  he  bought 
a  large  lot  of  coarse  wrapping.  This,  my  young 
friends,  is  an  article  that  comes  round  packages  of 
English  Goods,  and  is  bought  by  the  country  mer- 
chants to  wrap  their  merchandize  in  when  removed 
to  the  country,  or  housekeepers  buy  it  to  make 
towels  for  kitchen  use.  Charles  was  quite  fortu- 
nate in  his  sales ;  that  which  he  gave  a  dollar  for, 
he  sold  for  a  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents.  This 
enabled  him  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity.  He 
kept  a  supply  of  this  article,  and  as  he  increased  his 
capital,  he  would  vest  it  in  other  little  things  that 
were  saleable,  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  bu- 
siness of  the  store.  In  a  few  months  his  gains  were 
sufficient  to  permit  him  to  buy  a  barrel  of  flour  and 
some  corn  to  send  to  his  parents.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  blessing  of  heaven  attended  him,  for  his  care 
and  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  family.  He  continued 
to  apply  himself  close  to  his  business;  made  the 
interests  of  his  employers  his  own  ;  and  before  he 
was  eighteen,  he  rendered  himself  so  useful  to  them, 
that  they  allowed  him  a  salary  sufficient  to  pay  his 
board  and  clothe  himself  genleely. — At  nineteen  he 
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was  a  fioe  tall  young  man,  with  a  frank  intelligent 
countenance,  capable  of  transacting  any  business, 
and  so  useful  to  his  masters  that  they  made  him 
an  offer  to  become  one  of  the  firm.  Thus  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  large  mercantile  bouse,  where 
he  had  entered  a  few  years  previous,  a  poor,  forlorn, 
friendless  boy,  with  but  one  suit  of  clothes  in  the 
world,  and  no  other  inheritance  than  his  good  prin- 
ciples. Think  of  this,  my  youthful  readers;  this 
success  was  the  result  of  sustaining  a  good  charac- 
ter. He  had  always  been  diligent, attentive  &l  honest. 
He  had  carefully  saved  all  the  money  he  had  obtained 
from  the  little  perquisites  of  his  situation,  and  when 
the  store  was  shut  at  night,  he  did  not  spend  the 
evening  in  lounging  about  the  doors  of  the  theatre, 
or  go  into  it  if  he  had  a  few  shillings  to  buy  a  ticket. 
No,  he  retired  to  his  room  ;  and  his  grammar,  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  or  history  employed  every  mo- 
ment. He  sometimes  in  the  winter  attended  a  school, 
and  of  a  stormy  day  and  other  leisure  hours  at  the 
store,  he  took  great  pains  to  improve  in  writing.  At 
the  period  when  he  was  taken  into  partnership, 
his  acquirements  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
those  of  any  young  man  of  business  in  the  street. 
We  have  now  followed  our  young  friend,  and 
given  an  outline  of  his  history  from  his  boyhood, 
when  he  left  the  log  cabin  and  woods  of  Maine,  till 
he  has  become  a  respectable  merchant.  Through 
the  whole  he  has  sustuined  a  character  for  capabili- 
ty and  integrity,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
gentlemen  in  whose  service  he  has  been,  and  now 
stands  on  equal  terms  with  them.  He  still  supports 
this  character.  Prosperity  has  attended  their  busi- 
ness. A  few  months  ago  he  was  married  to  an 
amiable  young  lady,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
same  principles  that  have  made  him  a  dutiful  son, 
an  affectionate  brother,  and  a  diligent  faithful  ap- 
prentice, will  make  him  a  kind  husband,  and  a  wor- 
thy citizen  of  our  good  city  of  Boston. 
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From  the  London  Cottage  Magazine. 
MEMOIR  OF  REV.  RICHARD  CECIL. 

Mr.  Cecil  was  born  in  Chiswell-street,  London, 
Nov.  8th,  1748.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
scarlet  dyers  to  the  East  India  Company.  His  mo- 
ther was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Grosvenor,  a  mer- 
chant, in  London,  and  brother  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gros- 
venor, the  well  known  author  of  the  "Mourner." 
Richard  was  born  after  his  mother  was  fifty  years 
old.  Yet  this  child  was  the  comfort  and  honor  of 
her  latter  days!  In  his  childhood,  Mr.  Cecil  was 
often  exposed  to  immineut  danger,  and  only  preserv- 
ed by  evident  divine  interposition.  The  following 
is  a  remarkble  instance.  His  father  had,  in  the 
ground  near  his  dye-house,  several  large  backs  of 
water,  one  of  which  was  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  in 
winter  was  frequently  covered  with  ice.  A  hole 
was  made  in  the  ice,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  horses  with  water.  At  this  hole  Richard  was 
playing  with  a  stick,  till  he  suddenly  plunged  under 
the  ice.  The  men  had  received  particular  orders 
over  night,  to  go  to  work  in  a  part  of  the  dyehouse 
from  which  this  piece  of  water  was  not  visible ;  but 
for  reasons  which  could  not  be  assigned,  they  went 
to  work  at  an  opposite  part,  where  it  was  directly 
before  their  eyes.  One  of  the  men  thought  he  saw 
a  scarlet  cloak  appear  at  the  hole  broke  in  the  ice, 
and  resolved  to  go  and  see  what  it  was;  in  attempt- 
ing to  take  it  out,  he  discovered  it  to  be  the  scarlet 
coat  of  his  young  master.  He  was  taken  out  appa- 
rently dead  ;  but  after  long  effort,  was  recovered. 
This  child  of  Providence  had  early  religious  im- 
pressions. There  were  first  received  from  Jane- 
way's  "  Token  for  Children,"  which  his  mother 
gsive  him  when  he  was  about  six  years  of  a"e.  "  I 
was  much  affected  by  this  book,"  said  he,  "  and  re- 
collect that  I  wept,  and  got  into  a  corner,  where  I 
prayed  that  I  also  might  have  '  an  interest  in  Christ,' 
like  one  of  the  children  there  mentioned,  though  I 
did  not  then  know  what  the  expression  meant." 
Those  impressions,  however,  wore  away.  He  fell 
into  the  follies  and  vices  of  youth,  and,  by  decrees, 
began  to  listen  to  infidel  principles,  till  he  avowed 


himself  openly  an  unbeliever.  Even  at  this  period, 
and  indeed  throughout  his  whole  life,  he  acted  on 
principles  of  honor  and  integrity.  One  instance  is 
both  singular  and  pleasing.  When  he  was  but  a 
little  boy,  his  father  went  on  business  to  the  India 
House,  and  took  Richard  with  him.  While  he  was 
transacting  his  business,  his  son  was  dismissed,  and 
directed  to  wail  for  him  at  one  of  the  doors.  His 
father,  on  finishing  his  business,  went  out  at  anoth- 
er door,  and  entirely  forgot  that  he  had  ordered  his 
son  to  wait  for  him.  In  the  evening,  his  mother, 
missing  the  child,  inquired  where  he  was;  on 
which  his  father,  recollecting  his  directions,  said, 
"  You  may  depend  on  it,  he  is  still  waiting  where  I 
appointed  him."  He  immediately  returned  to  the 
India  House,  and  found  him  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  been  ordered  to  wait.  He  knew  that  his  father 
expected  him  to  wait,  and  would  not  disappoint 
him.  Though  he  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  religion, 
yet  the  effect  of  parental  influence,  and  of  early  edu- 
cation,was  still  powerful  and  salutary.  He  himself 
said  afterwards  to  parents,  "  The  spirit  and  lane  of 
your  house  will  haoc  great  influence  on  your  children. 
If  it  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  often  fasten  con- 
viction on  their  minds,  however  wicked  they  may 
become;  I  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  in  my  own 
case  ;  I  said,  '  My  father  is  right  and  I  am  wrong  ! 
Oh,  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his!'  The  bye  conversations  of  a 
family  are,  in  this  view,  of  unspeakable  importance. 
On  the  whole,  arguments  addressed  to  the  heart 
press  more  forcibly  than  those  addressed  to  the  head. 
When  I  was  a  child,  and  a  very  wicked  one  too, 
one  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  sent  me  to  weep  in  a  cor- 
ner. I  felt  the  influence  of  faith  in  suffering  Chris- 
tians. The  character  of  young  Samuel  came  home 
to  me,  when  nothing  else  had  any  hold  on  my  mind." 
And  again,  "  Where  parental  influence  does  not 
conrert,  it  hampers.  It  hangs  on  the  wheels  of 
evil.  I  had  apious  mother,  who  dropped  things  in 
my  way;  I  could  never  rid  myself  of  them.  I  liked 
to  be  an  infidel  in  company  rather  than  when  alone. 
I  was  wretched  when  by  myself.  I  could  not  di- 
vest myself  of  my  better  principles.  1  went  with 
one  of  my  companions  to  see  'The  Minor.'  The 
ridicule  on  regeneration  was  high  sport  to  him  ;  to 
me,  it  was  none ;  it  could  not  move  my  features. 
He  knew  no  difference  between  regeneration  and 
transubstantiation.  I  did;  I  knew  there  was  such 
a  thing.  I  was  afraid  and  ashamed  to  laugh  at  it. 
Parental  influence  thus  cleaves  to  a  man  ;  it  haras- 
ses him;  it  throws  itself  continually  in  his  way.  My 
mother  would  talk  to  me,  and  weep  as  she  talked. 
I  flung  out  of  the  house  with  an  oat  h  ;  but  wept  too 
when  1  got  into  the  street.  My  father  had  a  relig- 
ious servant.  I  frequently  cursed  and  reviled  him. 
He  would  only  smile  on  me.  That  went  to  my 
heart;  I  felt  that  he  looked  on  me  as  a  deluded 
creature  ;  I  felt  that  he  thought  he  had  something 
which  I  knew  not  how  to  value,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  greatly  my  superior ;  I  felt  there  was  real 
dignity  in  his  conduct.  It  made  me  appear  little 
even  in  my  own  eyes."  For  this  daring  offender, 
however,  God  had  mercy  in  reserve.  Tie  was  the 
child  of  many  tears,  instructions,  admonitions,  and 
prayers;  and  though  now  a  prodigal,  grace  soon 
restored  and  saved  him.  Lying  one  night  in  bed, 
he  was  contemplating  the  case  of  his  mother.  "  I 
see,"  said  he,  within  myself,  "  two  unquestionable 
facts:  first,  my  mother  is  greatly  afflicted  in  circum- 
stances, body,  and  mind ;  and  yet  I  see  that  she 
cheerfully  bears  up  under  all,  by  the  support  she 
derives  from  constantly  retiring  to  her  closet  and 
her  Bible  :  secondly,  that  she  has  a  secret  spring  of 
comfort  of  which  I  know  nothing;  while  I,  who 
give  an  unbounded  loose  to  my  appetites,  and  seek 
pleasure  by  every  weans,  seldom  or  never  find  it. 
If,  however,  there  is  any  such  secret  in  religion, 
why  may  I  not  attain' it  as  well  as  my  mother?  1 
will  immediately  seek  it  of  God."  He  instantly 
rose  in  his  bed,  and  began  to  pray.  But  he  was 
soon  damped  in  his  attempt,  by  recollecting  that 
much  of  his  mother's  comfort  seemed  to  arise  from 
her  faith  in  Christ.  "Now,"  thought  he,  "this 
Christ  have  I  ridiculed  ;  he  stands  much  in  my  way, 
and  can  form  no  part  of  my  prayers."     In  utter  con- 


fusion of  mind,  therefore,  he  lay  down  again.  Next 
day,  he  continued  (opray  to  the  "  Supreme  Being;" 
he  began  to  consult  books,  and  to  attend  preach- 
ers; his  difficulties  were  gradually  removed,  and 
his  objections  answered  ;  and  his  course  of  life  be- 
gan to  amend.  He  now  listened  to  the  pious  ad- 
monitions of  his  mother,  which  he  had  befbie  affec- 
ted to  receive  with  pride  and  scorn  ;  yet  they  had 
fixed  themselves  in  his  heart,  like  a  barbed  arrow. 
Now,  he  would  discourse  with  her,  and  hear  her, 
without  outrage ;  which  led  her  to  hope  that  a  gra- 
cious principle  was  forming  in  his  heart.  Light 
broke  into  his  mind,  till  he  found  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  the  only  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  to  all  that 
come  unto  God  through  him.  At  the  desire  of  his 
fiuher,  he  now  went  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in 
1773.  He  was  ordained  in  1776,  and  entered  on 
his  ministry  with  zeal,  faithfulness,  and  success. 
In  June,  1777,  he  lost  his  pious  mother,  whose  death 
was  made  of  singular  benefit  to  him.  His  father  al- 
so died  in  Feb.  1779. 

As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  Mr.  Cecil  was 
most  exemplary.  His  mourning  widow  says,  "  In 
our  family  worship,  the  Scripture  was  read  by  one 
of  the  children.  While  the  passage  was  reading, 
he  frequently  interspersed  short,  pithy,  and  instruc- 
tive remarks  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar  manner. 
Of  his  prayers,  I  can  only  say,  that  I  never  did, 
nor  do  I  ever  expect  to  hear  any  like  them,  in  sim- 
plicity, unction,  and  devotion,  and  in  that  filial  fear, 
affection,  and  reverence,  which  bespoke  much  near- 
ness and  close  friendship  with  his  God  and  Saviour. 
While  his  prayers  comprehended  much,  they  were 
always  short.  He  aimed  to  make  his  family  wor- 
ship useful,  without  becoming  tiresome.  Latterly, 
they  were  often  alarming,  as  well  as  edifying,  to  my 
own  heart,  while  I  discerned  him  rapidly  maturing 
for  that  world  where  prayer  is  exchanged  for  end- 
less praise."  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  he  observes, 
"  I  shall  not  forget  you,  when  I  call  upon  My  best 
Friend,  who  has  often  heard  me  for  you,  in  your 
trying  hours.  Oh,  that  we  might  both  unite  with 
one  heart  in  that  high  and  heavenly  pursuit;  and 
thereby  soon  meet  the  end  of  pain,  sickness,  and 
sorrow."  To  his  son  Israel,  he  writes  thus,  "  May 
you  go  forward,  my  dear  child,  in  the  best  progress, 
till  you  become  an  Israel  indeed,  that  is,  a  prince 
prevailing  with  God."  And  again,  "God  bless 
you,  my  dear,  and  breathe  by  his  Spirit  into  your 
heart ;  till  you  come  out  another  witness  in  my  fam- 
ily that  God  is  with  us.  Your  brother  and  yourself 
are  graciously  provided  for,  as  to  a  favorable  and 
respectable  entrance  on  the  present  world ;  but 
even  that  needs  care  and  industry  to  prove  success- 
ful. But,  after  all  is  done,  and  however  you  may 
succeed,  it  is  but  for  a  moment;  and  an  Eternity 
of  joy  unspeakable,  or  of  sorrow  unutterable,  must 
follow  :  may  God  impress  this  consideration  deeply 
on  both  your  hearts  !" 

His  children  regarded  him  with  veneration  and 
love.  Hence,  his  son  Israel,  in  a  letter  written 
from  Chobham,  while  Mr.  Cecil  was  at  Bath,  thus 
expressess  his  filial  regard  : — "  I  assure  you  I  fee), 
notwithstanding  the  number  and  kindness  of  my 
friends,  a  very  unaccountable  depression  of  spirits. 
In  all  my  companions,  no  father  !  In  all  my  con- 
versations, none  like  him  !  In  all  my  doubts,  no 
oracle  like  him  I  In  all  my  fears  and  anxieties,  no 
refuge  like  his  generosity  !  I  feel  his  loss — though 
surrounded  with  the  prodigality  of  liberality  and 
kindness."  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Children 
should  ever  learn  to  consider  parents  as  their  best 
friends,  their  kindest  and  most  prudent  advisers, 
their  choicest  treasure  upon  earth. 

Mr.  Cecil's  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren, in  aH  their  various  interests,  was  entire,  anx- 
ious, and  unabating.  He  excited  them  by  precept 
and  by  example,  encouraged  the  smallest  indica- 
tions of  piety  which  he  observed  in  them,  and  held 
up  religion  to  their  view,  not  only  as  excellent  in 
itself,  but  as  highly  ornamental.  No  parent  could 
be  more  benevolent  towards  his  family,  according' 
to  his  power.  He  stored  their  minds  with  a  rich 
fund  of  moral  reflections ;  and,  in  this  view,  they 
had  received  a  high  education ;  for,  as  he  used  tot 
remark,   "  Mere  accomplishment  is  a  temporary 
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possession  ;  while  one  maxim  of  moral  wisdom,  re- 
ceived, and  brought  into  practice,  goes  forth  and 
travels  with  us  through  eternity."  He  ever  labored 
to  impress  on  all  his  children  the  advantage  of  in- 
dustry and  effort,  of  which  he  was  himself  their  ex- 
ample. Hints  of  this  kind  were  interspersed  among 
a  variety  of  other  invaluable  instruction  to  his  chil- 
dren; and  in  proportion  to  their  high  privilege,  is 
their  irreparable  loss,  that  such  a  parent  was  remo- 
ved before  they  could  be  launched  upon  the  danger- 
ous ocean  of  the  world.  On  a  leaf  in  an  old  com- 
mon-place book,  were  found,  after  his  death,  the 
following  devout,  serious,  and  pathetic  reflections  : 
•'  Blessed  God  I  how  does  nature  cleave  to  a  fam- 
ily I  How  shall  I  leave  them  destitute — in  weak- 
ness— in  sin — and  in  the  world  !  Blessed  be  thy 
name,  '  Thou  hast  overcome  the  sharpness  of  death, 
and  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.' 
There  shall  I  find  all  that  I  wish  to  find— my  wife, 
if  thine,  in  perfect  love  inseparably  united — my 
children,  if  thine,  without  cause  of  anger  or  grief 
— my  children  that  are  now  thine.  Our  views, 
joys,  and  praises,  object  and  state,  eternally  the 
same.  Our  sins,  sorrows,  and  sighing  for  ever  fled 
away  !" 

The  vigorous  frame  of  Mr.  Cecil  sunk  under  his 
excessive  labors,  and  the  last  years  of  his  useful  life 
were  marked  by  severe  affliction.  In  June,  1810, 
he  wrote  to  his  son  in  the  East : — "  My  dear  son, 
I  have  received  your  letters,  and  they  would  have 
been  duly  answered  ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  a 
severe  illness  has  so  occupied  both  your  mother  and 
me,  that  we  have  had  no  opportunity.  I  am  only  able 
now,  in  a  dying  state,  to  send  my  blessing,  and 
prayers  for  your  welfare.  I  wish  to  say  that  Christ 
is  your  all,  in  time  and  eternity.  I  have  been  in 
a  most  affecting  state,  by  a  paralytic  stroke ;  but 
Christ  is  all  that  can  profit  you  or  me.  A  whole 
volume  could  not  contain  more,  or  so  much.  Oh 
pray  day  and  night  for  an  interest  in  him!  and  this 
is  all  I  can  say ;  it  being  more  than  having  the  In- 
dies." Throughout  his  illness,  his  whole  mind 
was  riveted  on  spiritual  objects.  The  value  of  his 
soul,  the  emptiness  of  the  world,  the  nearness  and 
solemnity  of  death,  were  ever  on  his  lips.  He 
spent  his  whole  time  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
one  or  two  old  divines,  particularly  Archbishop 
Leighton.  All  he  said  and  did  was  as  a  man  on 
the  brink  of  an  eternal  state.  His  humility,  also, 
evidently  ripened  as  he  approached  his  end.  His 
view  of  his  own  misery  and  helplessness  as  a  sin- 
ner, and  of  the  necessity  of  being  entirely  indebt- 
ed to  divine  grace,  and  being  saved  as  the  greatest 
monument  of  its  efficacy,  was  continually  on  the  in- 
crease. His  simplicity  and  fervour,  in  speaking  of 
the  Saviour,  were  also  very  remarkable.  As  he 
drew  nearer  to  death,  his  one  topic  was — Jesus 
Christ.  All  his  anxiety  and  care  were  centred  in 
this  grand  point.  His  apprehensions  of  the  work 
and  glory  of  Christ,  of  the  extent  and  suitable- 
ness of  his  salvation,  and  of  the  unspeakable  im- 
portance of  being  spiritually  united  to  him,  were 
more  distinct  and  simple,  if  possible,  than  at  any 
period  of  his  life.  He  spake  of  him  to  his  family, 
with  the  feeling,  and  interest,  and  seriousness,  of 
the  aged  and  dying  believer.  "I  know  myself  to 
be  a  wretched,  worthless  sinner,  having  nothing  in 
myself  but  poverty  and  sin.  I  know  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  a  glorious  and  almighty  Saviour.  .  I  see  the 
full  efficacy  of  his  atonement  and  grace  ;  and  I  cast 
myself  entirely  on  him,  and  wait  at  his  foot  stool. 
I  am  aware  that  my  diseased  and  broken  mind 
makes  me  incapable  of  receiving  consolation;  but 
I  submit  myself  wholly  to  the  merciful  and  wise 
dispensations  of  God."  A  short  time  before  his 
decease,  he  requested  one  of  his  family  to  write 
down  for  him  in  a  book  the  following  sentence: — 
"None  but  Christ,  none  but  Christ,  said  Lambert, 
dying  at  a  stake ;  the  same,  in  dying  circumstances, 
with  his  whole  heart,  saith  Richard  Cecil."  The 
name  was  signed  by  himself,  with  his  left  hand, 
in  a  manner  hardly  legible  through  infirmity. 
Death  was  a  subject  familiar  to  the  beloved 
character  of  whom  I  write.  He  had  fought  the 
good  fight,  kept  the  faith,  and  was  ready  to 
be  offered  up.     He  gradually  declined,  protesting 


his  unshaken  confidence  in  the  truths  which  he 
had  so  long  preached,  and  endeavored  to  impress 
on  his  family  and  others.  By  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  his 
spirit  was  released  from  the  body  of  death,  Aug. 
15th,  1810.  A  bereavement  to  his  family,  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  world,  irreparable. 
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From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
THE    GOOD   SHEPHERD. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  names  which 
our  Saviour  makes  use  of,  to  represent  to  us  his 
own  blessed  character.  The  beloved  disciple  John, 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  gospel,  has  related  to  us 
the  interesting  conversation  which  Jesus  held  with 
the  Jews  on  this  subject.  As  he  was  discoursing 
with  them  in  the  porch,  or  covered  way  round  the 
temple,  (called  Solomon's  porch)  he  spoke  of  him- 
self as  the  Door,  or  the  only  way  of  access  to  God; 
and  as  the  Good  Shepherd  who  so  loved  the  sheep, 
as  to  lay  down  his  life  for  their  ransom.  No  doubt 
you  have  often  heard  of  the  love  of  the  shepherd  for 
his  little  flock,  how  he  watches  over  them,  and 
guards  them  from  all  danger.  So  it  is  said  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer,  "  He  shall  gather  the  lambs  in 
his  arms  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom."  And  he 
himself  says,  "I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  "my 
sheep  know  my  voice  and  1  know  them,  and  they 
follow  me." 

Children,  are  you  so  happy  as  to  belong  to  the 
little  flock  of  the  Good  Shepherd  ?  Think  for  a 
moment,  those  who  love  and  believe  in  Jesus,  are 
called  the  little  flock,  and  to  them  he  has  promised 
to  give  the  kingdom.  Must  you  answer,  "  no  !  I 
am  still  in  my  sins;  I  have  never  turned  my  back 
upon  the  world  and  its  vanities,  I  have  never  given 
myself  to  the  Lord  ;  I  do  not  love  the  Saviour" — is 
this  your  answer,  dear  children?  If  this  is  the  case, 
you  are  unhappy  indeed.  And  will  you  continue 
to  refuse  his  offered  love  ?  If  you  do,  you  must 
perish.  Is  there  nothing  dreadful  to  you  in  the 
thought  of  eternal  misery?  Can  you  dwell  with 
devouring  fire,  and  with  everlasting  burning? 

And  why  do  you  delay  your  escape?  To-morrow 
may  never  be  yours.  "  My  time  is  all  lost.  My 
life  is  wasted  away,  and  I  have  done  nothing  for 
God,"  said  a  young  person  a  few  days  ago,  on  his 
dying  bed ;  and  bitterly  he  lamented  that  he  had 
not  early  given  his  heart  to  God.  Dear  young 
readers,  the  time  is  all  lost  that  you  do  not  live  for 
God.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  to  be  so,  in  this  world, 
you  will  in  the  next.  Oh  !  how  does  my  heart  ear- 
nestly desire  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  might 
be  wise  in  time.  There  is  a  crown  of  glory  which 
the  Lord,  the  Chief  Shepherd  will  give  in  the  great 
day  to  all  those  who  love  his  appearing.  May  He 
grant  for  His  own  blessed  name's  sake,  that  many 
among  the  readers  of  the  Youth's  Friend  may  that 
day  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament,  and  be  number- 
ed among  those  who  shall  rejoice  with  exceeding 
great  joy.  * — * 


canons  of  your  church  to  admit  communicants  of 
another  denomination  V  The  Doctor  rejoined — 
Most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  the  PresKterian  table, 
General,  but  the  Lord's  table ;  and  we  hence  give 
the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers  of  whatever 
name.'  The  General  replied,  'I  am  glad  of  it ; 
that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  as  I  was  not  quite 
sure  of  the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from 
yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  oc- 
casion. Though  a  member  of  the  charch  of  Eng- 
land, I  have  no  exclusive  partialities.'  The  Doctor 
re-assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and,  the  Gen- 
eral was  found  seated  with  the  communicants  the 
next  Sabbath." 


MORALITY. 


RELIGION. 


ORIGINAL  ANECDOTE    OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  which,  it  is 
believed,  has  never  before  been  given  to  the  public, 
is  from  the  appendix  of  a  work  just  published,  en- 
titled, "Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  by  David 
Hosack,  M.  D."  Dr.  Hosack  received  it  from  a 
venerable  clergyman  who  had  it  from  the  lips  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones  himself.  It  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  Christians  : 

"  While  the  American  Army,  under  command  of 
Washington.lay  encamped  in  the  environs  of  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  it  occurred  that  the  service  of  the  com- 
munion, (there  observed  semi-annually  only)  was  to 
be  administered  in  the  Presbyteiian  church  of  that 
village.  In  a  morning  of  the  previous  week,  the 
General,  after  his  accustomed  inspection  of  the 
camp,  visited  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  after  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries, thus  accosted  him.  '  Doctor,  I  understand 
that  the  Lord's  supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you 
next  Sunday  ;  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the 


DANGER  OF  PROFANING  THE  SABBATH. 

Mr. ,  some  years  ago,   was   a  member  of  a 

Baptist  church.  It  happened  that  a  situation  of 
employment  by  which  his  income  might  be  improv- 
ed, fell  in  his  way  ;  but  he  felt  an  objection  to  it, 
arising  from  the  obligation  it  would  impose  on  him 
to  work  on  the  Lord's-day.  With  this  scruple  of 
conscience,  he  waited  on  his  pastor  to  ask  his  opin- 
ion. The  answer  was,  "  You  certainly  ought  not 
to  accept  the  offer."  The  temptation,  however, 
was  too  powerful  for  his  principles.  He  entered  into 
the  place  ;  and  from  that  time,  his  religion  began 
to  lose  its  savor.  The  public  worship  of  God  was 
gradually  neglected,  even  when  he  could  have  at- 
tended it ;  the  company  of  his  brethren  was  shun- 
ned ;  habits  of  intemperance  were  contracted  ;  and 
at  length  it  became  necessary  to  expel  him  from 
communion.  About  a  fortnight  after  his  expulsion, 
he  fell  into  the  river,  near  the  scene  of  his  labor, 
and  perished  in  the  waters.  His  wife  also  having 
sunk  into  the  same  poor  state  with  her  husband, 
was  excluded  at  the  same  time,  and  died  within  a 
month  from  the  period  of  his  death. 

Another  instance,  illustrating  the  evil  of  treating 
the  Lord's-day  with  contempt,  maybe  mentioned. 
The  person  now  referred  to,  was  once  a  hopeful 
member  of  the  same  church,  serious  in  his  deport- 
ment, regular  in  his  attendance  on  the  means,  ac- 
tive and  useful  ;  but,  through  entering  into  a  simi- 
lar situation,  he  experienced  the  same  sorrowful 
change  of  character.  Both  he  and  his  wife  have 
been  excluded  ;  and  though  they  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  one  of  them  has  frequently  confessed, 
that  since  their  exclusion,  every  thing  has  gone 
wrong  with  them.  O !  ye  temporizing  professors, 
who  spend  part  of  your  Sabbaths,  or  the  whole  of 
them  in  seeking  the  pleasures  or  the  profits  of  this 
world,  tremble  at  the  danger  in  which  you  are  pla- 
cing your  immortal  souls ;  for  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  you  will  bring  upon  your  heads  that 
awful  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  which  will 
devour  those  who  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of 
God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an  open  shame. 

[Columbian  Star. 


THE     S-fl.B3-a.TH    SCHOOL. 


SABBATH  SCHOOL  FACTS. 
A  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve,  who  was  a  Sunday 
scholar  in  one  of  our  cities,  died  not  long  ago,  and 
gave  evidence  that  she  had  become  pious.  As  her 
parents  were  wicked  people,  her  religious  privileges 
had  been  very  few.  Her  sense  of  sin  was  so  great, 
that  she  was  often  seen  to  weep,  and  heard  to  break 
forth  in  earnest  cries  for  mercy.  One  morning  she 
found  that  the  Saviour  was  precious  to  her  soul ; 
and  her  cries  were  changed  into  songs  of  praise. 
The  glory  and  love  of  Jesus  were  her  constant 
themes.  Several  teachers  and  scholars  visited  her; 
and  she  had  much  sweet  conversation  with  them 
about  divine  things.  By  her  requeBt,  her  parents 
knelt  by  her  dying  bed  ;  and  she  prayed  for  their 
eternal  salvation.  To  her  mother  she  said,  "attend 
to  religion,  seek  the  Saviour,  prepare  to  follow  me." 
Amid  her  pains  and  groans,  her  hopes  were  bright; 
and  we  tiust  that  her  spirit  has  gone  to  a  happy 
heaven.  [Philadclphian. 


At  the  close  of  a  monthly  prayer  meeting  for 
teachers,  parents  and  children,  the  mother  of  a 
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Sunday  scholar  came  to  the  superintendent,  and 
said,  "  Sir,  here  is  my  boy,  he  has  been  to  your 
school  a  few  Sabbaths,  and  I  have  reason  to  bless 
God  for  it.  On  his  return  he  always  informs  me 
what  the  teacher  has  said  to  him.  Among  other 
things,  he  has  said  that  his  teacher  has  told  him 
that  "  he  must  be  much  engaged  in  prayer."  On 
hearing  his  father  swear  one  morning,  he  said  to 
him,  "  f.ither,  it  is  wicked  to  swear,  I  must  pray 
for  you."  This  mother  was  so  much  delighted  with 
the  school,  that  she  persuaded  other  parents  to  send 
their  children.  ib. 


BENE-yOLENCE. 


shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself. !  fore,  if  he  would  find  his   parallel,  he   must  go   to 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
JUTEMLE  LIBERALITY. 

A  little  boy  about  nine  years  of   age  in  W , 

Muss,  had  a  cosset  which  he  sold  for  Two  Dollars. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  October,  he  heard  a  dis- 
course "  on  the  subject  of  supplying  in  two  years 
all  the  destitute  families  in  the  United  States  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  When  this  little  boy  reach- 
ed his  home,  lie  said  to  his   mother,  "  I    believe    I 

will  trive  Mr.  one  of  my  Dollars  for  the  Bible 

Society."  Accordingly  he  called  early  on  Monday 
morning  at  the  lodgings  of  the  writer,  and  apparent- 
ly with  great  satisfaction  presented  one  of  his  silver 
Dollars,  as  a  donation  to  the  Bible  Society.  It  was 
not  known  to  me  at  the  time,  under  what  interest- 
in"  circumstances  this  little  boy  gave  so  much  of 
his  money  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  blessed 
Bible  over  the  whole  nation.  This  early  and  cheer- 
ful liberality,  affords  much  encouragement  to  hope, 
that  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  he  will  become  an 
ornament  to  society,  and  a  benefactor  to  his  coun- 
try and  the  world.  Many  of  the  young  readers  of 
the  Youth's  Companion  never  had  a  Dollar  which 
they  could  give  to  the  Bible  Society,  or  any  other 
rc-ood  object.  But  if  they  are  careful  not  to  spend 
unnecessarily  the  little  sums  of  money  placed  at 
their  disposal,  they  too  may  enjoy  the  sweet  satis- 
faction of  casting  something  into  the  treasury  of 
that  Saviour,  who  will  never  permit  the  offerings  of 
little  children,  or  any  of  his  friends,  when  propor- 
tioned to  their  ability,  to  pass  unnoticed  or  unre- 
warded. A   Father. 


BDITOBIAI. 


TOOIORKOW. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  day  as  to-morrow,  and 
we  should  form  all  our  plans  and  shape  all  our  ac- 
tions  accordingly.     There  icill  lie  a  day  which  we 
now  call   to-morrow  ;  but  when  it   has   come,   we 
shall  call  it  to-day,  and  drop  the  word  to-morrow,  or 
rather  apply  it  to  the  following  day.     And  that  fol- 
lowinc  day  when  it  has  arrived,  will  not  be  to-mor- 
row.    There  will  be  many   days  and   months   and 
years  more,  before  the  world  will  be  burnt  up,  and 
during  all  that  time  there  will  be  people  alive  upon 
the  earth  ;  for  the  Bible  assures  us  of  many  great 
events  which  are  yet  to  take  place  in  the  world,  "be- 
fore that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come." 
But  every  successive  day  will  be  a  present  day  when 
it  comes,  and  it  will  never  be  proper  to  say  that  to- 
morrow is  now  in  being.     Besides,  though  we  are 
quite  sure  that  the  earth  will  continue  a  long  time, 
and  that  the  sun  will  rise  and  set,  and   that  winter 
and  spring  and  summer  and  autumn   will  still   fol- 
low one  another   in  delightful   succession,    yet  we 
know  not  who  shall   live  to  behold   it.     The  sun, 
when  it  sinks  below  the  western  hills,  will  be  absent 
but  a  few  hours  before  he  rises  again  in  the  east : 
but  who  shall  survive  to  see  his  light,   we  cannot 
tell.      The  earth  will  remain  a  long  period,    but 
"  our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow,  and  there 
is  none  abiding."     "  Our  life  is  a  vapor,  which  ap- 
peareth  for  a  little  time  and   then  vanisheth  away." 
It  is  like  "the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to-day  is, 
and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven." 

In  regard  to  the  wishes  and  comforts  of  this  life, 
therefore,  we  should  not  be  anxious,  nor  labor  and 
toil  to  lay  up  for  another  lime,  neglecting  the  busi- 
ness of  this  day.  In  these  things,  says  our  kind  Sa- 
»iour,  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;    for  the 


Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  lawful 
and  important  undertaking,  we  should  do  the  work 
of  this  day  while  it  lasts.  Children,  and  many  old- 
er people  who  might  have  learned  better,  are  very 
much  inclined  to  postpone  the  busines  of  the  day 
and  defer  it  to  a  more  convenient  season.  They 
say  of  their  studies  and  labors,  'it  will  do  as  well 
another  time,  I  will  attend  to  it  to-morrow.'  This 
is  but  little  better  than  saying  '  I  will  never  do  it.' 
Suppose  this  day  be  given  to  idleness,  and  a  very 
useful  and  important  business  is  delayed  till  to-mor- 
row. Perhaps  it  is  then  forgotten,  or  neglected  and 
delayed  again,  and  so  on  flora  day  to  day  is  put  off 
and  is  never  done,  or  is  done  in  a  very  poor  man- 
ner, a  little  at  a  time.  But  suppose  it  is  delayed 
but  once,  and  when  the  second  day  has  come  the 
business  is  done  and  done  well.  Still,  a  day  is  lost 
that  will  never  return.  The  first  day  might  have 
had  its  employment,  and  the  second  another ;  but 
now  only  one  of  them  is  secured  to  a  valuable  use, 
and  the  other  is  lost  forever.  Instead  of  securing 
two  benefits,  only  one  is  kept  and  the  other  is  gone 
beyond  recovery.  Instead  of  taking  two  steps  in 
knowledge,  the  delaying  child  has  taken  but  one; 
and  if  this  is  often  repeated,  his  progress  in  knowl- 
edge must  be  extremely  slow,  and  his  mind  when 
he  becomes  a  man  will  be  barren  and  weak.  And 
all  this  is  the  effect  of  saying,  Let  it  alone  till  to- 
morrow. 

Another  bad  effect  of  postponing  present  duties 
till  to-morrow  is,  that  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
most  pernicious  and  ruinous  habit.  It  is  a  habit  of 
idleness,  indecision,  irresolution.  The  child  that 
says  '  I  will  do  it  to-morrow,'  will  say  the  same 
more  readily  at  another  time ;  and  then  another  and 
another,  till  he  gets  to  be  a  very  idle,  lazy  child. 
He  will  never  be  a  learned,  or  industrious,  or  happy 
man.  He  will  belong  to  the  company  of  the  drones 
or  the  drunkards,  and  make  himself  and  his  family 
poor  and  wretched.  A  habit  of  delay  in  one  thing, 
also  makes  way  for  it  in  every  other  thing;  so  that 
the  whole  character  is  affected  by  it,  and  the  person 
is  one  that  you  never  can  depend  on,  to  be  found  in 
his  place  when  he  is  wanted. 

There  is  no  to-morrow  in  the  concerns  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  sinners  who  say  they  will  repent  and 
pray  tomorrow,  are  grievously  offending  God  and 
ruining  their  immortal  souls.  God  commands 
them  to  repent  to-day  ;  and  to-day  invites  them  to 
the  arms  of  a  Saviour's  love.  They  say,  to-mor- 
(OW,  or  at  some  future  convenient  season,  we  will 
hearken  and  come;  and  so  neglect  the  eternal  safe- 
ty of  their  souls,  while  they  know  not  that  they 
shall  ever  see  the  day  which  they  call  to-morrow 
among  the  living.  God  warns  them  in  mercy,  say- 
ing, "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow,  for  thou 
knowest  not  what  a  day  shall  bring  forth."  But 
they  say  "  to-morrow  will  be  as  this  day,  and  much 
more  abundant"  in  privileges  and  blessings.  In 
the  same  way  hundreds  before  them  delayed  and 
neglected  the  great  salvation,  till  the  last  day  of 
God's  forbearance  came  and  they  died  without 
hope.  How  true  it  is,  that  "  Now  is  the  accepted 
time."  May  all  our  readers  do  that  to-day,  which 
they  believe  they  would  do  if  they  knew  it  was  the 
last  day  of  their  life.  Then  would  they  instantly 
secure  eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  be 
ready  to  live  or  to  die. 


the  regions  of  darkness  ;  for,  besides  himself,  there 
is  nothing  but  hell  that  is  receiving  and  never  re- 
storing. 


King  William  and  Bishop  Burnet. — Bishop  Bur- 
net, the  Arminian  prelate,  affected  to  wonder  how  a 
person  of  King  William's  piety  and  good  sense 
could  so  rootedly  believe  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion. The  Royal  Calvinist  replied,  "  Did  I  not  be- 
lieve predestination,  I  could  not  believe  a  Provid- 
ence :  for  it  would  be  most  absurd  to  suppose,  that 
a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  would  act  without  a  plan  ! 
For  which  plan,  predestination  is  only  another 
name."  — ejffi^ — 

The  wrath  to  come. — What  a  heart  affecting,  yea, 
soul  affecting  description  of  that  wrath,  which  doth 
await  every  wicked  and  impenitent  sinner,  is  here 
presented  :  it  is  a  wrath  to  come:  after  thousands, 
yea,  millions  of  years,  that  sinners  have  been  un- 
der it,  still  it  is  a  wrath  to  come;  and  they  are  as 
far  from  being  delivered  fiora  it,  as  at  the  first  hour 
they  fell  under  it.  [Burkitt. 

Remarkable  Escape. — Some  years  ago,  a  carpen- 
ter, employed  in  shingling  the  roof  of  a  three  story 
house,  in  this  city,  saved  himself  from  probable  de- 
struction by  a  very  remarkable  exercise  of  presence 
of  mind,  with  which  he  must  have  been  gifted  in 
no  ordinary  degree.  Losing  his  foot-hold  near  the 
point  of  the  roof,  he  fell  and  was  sliding  rapidly  to- 
wards the  eaves.  His  hatchet  had  not  slipped  from 
his  grasp  ;  and,  when  apparently  about  to  fall  to  the 
pavement,  he  stopped  himself  by  striking  this  im- 
plement of  his  trade  so  strongly  into  the  roof  that 
it  stayed  him  till  he  was  relieved  from  his  perilous 
position.  Phil,  paper. 


POETRY. 


MISCELLANY. 


Ingratitude. — Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  shame- 
ful, that  there  never  was  a  man  found  who  would 
own  himself  guilty  of  it.  Ingratitude  perverts  all 
the  measures  of  religion  and  society,  by  making  it 
dangerous  to  be  charitable  and  good  nalured  :  how- 
ever, it  is  better  to  expose  ourselves  to  ingratitude 
than  to  be  wanting  to  the  distressed.  He  that 
promotes  gratitude  pleads  the  cause  both  of  God 
and  man,  for  without  it,  we  can  neither  be  sociable 
nor  religious.  An  ungrateful  man  is  a  reproach  to 
the  creation  ;  an  exception  from  all  the  visible 
world;  neither  the  heavens  above,  nor  the  earth 
beneath,  affording  any  thing  like  him;  and   there- 


From  a  Liverpool  paper. 
CHILDHOOD  AND  HIS  VISITERS. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May 

Was  kissing  at  the  Aprii  showers, 
I  saw  fair  Childhood  h:»rd  at  play 

Upon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers ; 
Happy, — he  knew  not  whence  or  how  ; 

And  smiling — who  could  choose  but  love  him  1 
For  not  more  glad  than  Childhood's  brow, 

Was  the  blue  heaven  that  breath'd  above  him. 
Old  Time,  in  most  appalling  wrath, 

That  valley's  green  repose  invaded ; 
The  brooks- grew  dry  upon  his  patli^ 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded; 
But  Time  so  swiftly  winged  his  flight 
In  haste  a  Grecian  tomb  to  batter, 
That  Childhood  watch'd  his  paper  kite, 
And  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 
With  curliDg  lip,  and  glancing  eye, 

Guiit  gaz'd  upon  the  scene  a  minute, 
But  Childhood's  glance  of  purity. 

Had  such  a  holy  spell  within  it, 
That  the  dark  demon  to  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  baffled  pinion, 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 

Self-tortured,  in  his  own  dominion. 
Then  stepped  a  gloomy  phantom  up, 

Pale,  cypress-crown'd,  Night's  awful  dnughler, 
And  proftcr'd  him  a  fearful  cup, 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water ; 
Poor  Childhood  bid  her  tell  her  name, 

And  when  the  beldame  niutler'd  "  Sorrow," 
He  said — "  Don't  interrupt  my  game, 
I'll  taste  it,  if  I  must — to-morrow." 
The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came, 

And  wooed  him  with  the  softest  number! 
That  ever  scattered  wealth    and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slumbers; 

Though  sweet  the  music  of  the  lay, 

To  Chihthood  it  was  all  a  riddie, 

And  "  Oh,"  he  cried  "  do  send  away 

That  noisy  woman  with  the  fiddle.'* 

Then  Wisdom  stole  bis  bat  and  ball, 

And  taught  him  with  most  sage  endeavour, 
Why  hubbies  rise  and  acorns  fait, 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  forever ; 
She  talked  of  all  the  wondrous  lawg 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses, 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 
Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! — Oh  Manhood's  dreamt 

Are  all  of  carlhly  pain  or  pleasure, 
Of  Glory's  toils,  Ambition's  schemes, 

Of  cherish'd  love,  or  hoarded  treasore  : 
But  to  the  couch  where  Childhood  lies, 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given, 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  Seraph  eyes, 
And  glimpses  of  remembered  heaven. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  Episcopal  Register. 
THE    STORM. 

It  was  a  balmy  evening  in  June,  when  an  anxi- 
ous and  devoted  wife  sat  before  an  open  window 
which  overlooked  part  of  a  beautiful  bay  that  formed 
the  harbor  of  the  seaport  in  which  she  resided.  Her 
eye  had  never  rested  on  a  scene  more  lovely.  The 
pure  blue  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  the  calm  clear 
water  sleeping  beneath  it,  in  its  loveliness  like  the 
baby-boy  that  was  pillowed  on  her  own  fair  breast. 

But  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  made 
it  so  attractive  to  her.  Her's  was  not  the  delighted 
gaze  of  one  whose  feelings  are  all  absorbed  in  the 
loveliness  of  nature.  On  the  contrary,  her  anxious, 
eager  eye,  told  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
scene  before  her,  though  so  fair ;  but  that  she  was 
looking  for  an  object  of  greater  interest  than  any 
that  appeared. — But  not  a  speck  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  silvery  expanse  before  her,  and  she  turned  away 
with  a  disappointed  look  and  a  heart-sickening 
feeling. 

Emma  had  looked  forth  many  times  in  the  day 
for  several  weeks  on  the  same  scene,  sometimes  as 
fair  as  now,  and  so'metimes  deformed  by  storms,  for 
the  ship  which  contained  her  dearest  treasure.  Still 
the  husband  and  the  father  came  not,  and  her 
thoughts  grew  troubled  and  her  heart  sad,  and  now 
the  tears  fell  fast  on  the  dear  face  of  her  sleeping 
infant.  But  Emma  was  a  christian,  and  the  sweet 
promise,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace 
whose  mind  is  stayed  on  thee,"  came  over  her  spirit 
bo  soothingly,  and  with  a  power  so  divine,  that  her 
heart  rested  on  the  promise  of  her  Almighty  Fath- 
er, and  her  perturbed  and  anxious  feelings  were 
hushed  to  repose. 

While  she  still  sat  at  the  window,  her  little  boy 
of  about  ten  years,  ran  into  the  room  exclaiming, 
"  O  mother !  dear  mother !  father  is  coming  !" 
"  What  do  you  mean,  my  child  ?"  said  Emma,  turn- 
ing very  pale.  "  Why,  look  mother !  don't  you  see 
that  pilot  boat?  Well,  the  men  on  board  say  that 
the  ship  Anne  is  in  the  offing,  and  will  be  in  the 
harbor  before  morning." — "  O  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Emma,  tears  of  joy  now  filling  her  eyes,  "  what 
gratitude  do  we  owe  to  our  heavenly  Parent !  But 
are  you  sure,  are  you  quite  sure  it  was  the  vessel 
that  contains  your  father  1"  "  O  yes  mother,  the 
men  said  they  could  not  be  mistaken — and  see,  one 
of  them  is  coming  this  way  now,  I  do  believe,  to  tell 
you  about  it  himself." — It  was  as  William  had  con- 
jectured; the  man  soon  arrived  with  the  blessed  in- 
telligence that  the  vessel  would  undoubtedly  be  in 
the  harbor  before  morning. 

"  What  do  you  think  father  will  say  to  you,  little 
Charley,"  said  William  to  his  lovely  little  brother, 
as  he  opened  his  soft  blue  eyes  and  smiled  upon  him: 
"  I  am  sure  he  will  give  you  so  many  kisses  as  to 
make  you  cry,  for  I  don't  think  you  like  to  be  kiss- 
ed much."  "  Don't  you  believe,"  said  he,  turning 
to  his  mother,  "  that  father  will  think  him  the  fines" 
little  fellow  he  ever  saw  ?  I  expect  he  will  love  him 
even  better  than  I  do,"  added  he,  pressing  his  lips 
tenderly  to  his  fair  soft  cheek. 

The  grateful  mother  smiled  upon  her  precious 
boys,  while  her  heart  was  lifted  in  adoring  thank- 
fulness to  him  who  had  bestowed  these  gifts,  and 
was  about  restoring  to  them  and  to  her  the  life  of 
all  other  joys. 

William's  exuberance  of  joy  continued  to  over- 
flow at  his  lips,  whilst  the  mother's,  chastened  but 
far  more  deep,  kept  her  silent  and  thoughtful,  though 
she  listened  with  complacency  and  would  now  and 
then  reply  to  the  playful  remarks  of  her  child.  They 


were  sitting  in  this  way,  when  a  peal  of  thunder, 
long  and  loud,  rolled  over  their  heads,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment Emma  and  her  boy  were  at  the  window. 
Their  eyes  having  been  directed  only  towards  the 
water,  they  had  not  observed  the  cloud  which  had 
arisen  in  the  east,  and  which  they  now  perceived 
had  nearly  covered  the  heavens, — "God  in  mercy 
preserve  the  father  !"  exclaimed  Emma,  "  for  I  fear 
the  storm  is  close  at  hand  Or  if" — she  checked 
herself,  and  only  added,  "  He  who  has  hitherto 
preserved  him  can  keep  him  in  safety,"  and  "  thee 
in  perfect  peace,  if  the  mind  is  stayed  on  me,"  was 
whispered  by  the  blessed  spirit. 

"  Compassionate  Father,"  she  responded  inward- 
ly. "  I  will  lean  upon  thee,  I  will  trust  in  thee,  I  will 
repose  on  thy  faithfulness." — Again  her  spirit  was 
calmed,  and  the  painful  throbbings  of  her  anxious 
heart  quieted,  although  the  storm  was  evidently 
increasing  fearfully.  In  one  short  hour  how  had 
the  scene  before  her  changed. — Dark  and  heavy 
clouds  were  driven  ivith  frightful  rapidity  across  the 
heavens,  and  the  water  was  lashed  to  foaming  fury 
by  the  violence  of  the  wind.  It  seemed  indeed  im- 
possible that  a  vessel  could  lire  for  a  moment  on  the 
heaving  billows  of  that  stormy  sea. 

What  a  change  too  in  the  joyous  feelings  of  Wil- 
liam's little  affectionate  heart.  The  big  tears  chas- 
ed each  other  down  his  sweet  pale  cheeks,  and  all 
his  childish  prattle  was  forgotten.  "  Kneel  with  me, 
my  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother,  taking  his  hand, 
"  and  let  us  pray  for  your  dear  father's  safety  in  this 
dreadful  hour."  The  mother  and  child  sank  on 
their  knees  together,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  wo- 
man whose  fears  for  the  beloved  of  her  heart  were  all 
awake,  and  with  the  devotion  of  a  Christian  whose 
trust  was  in  the  living  God,  she  poured  out  her  soul 
before  him.  Such  a  sweet  and  holy  calm  was  dif- 
fused over  her  spirit,  and  so  absorbed  were  all  her 
feelings  in  this  divine  exercise,  that  the  continued 
ravings  of  the  relentless  storm  were  scarcely  heard, 
and  when  she  arose  from  her  knees  and  looked 
abroad,  she  almost  expected  to  see  the  sky  and  the 
waters  as  serene  as  her  trusting  heart.  But  its 
fury  abated  not,  and  so  weak  and  faithless  is  the 
human  heart,  even  when  it  leans  the  most  confidino-- 
ly  on  God,  that  her  agitating  forebodings  in  a  great 
measure  returned. 

It  was  now  nearly  bed  time,  but  poor  Emma 
thought  not  of  retiring.  Her  unconscious  baby  laid 
to  rest  in  its  little  cradle,  was  softly  breathing  and 
sweetly  sleeping,  and  William  wearied  with  watch- 
ing and  weeping,  sank  beside  him  on  the  floor,  and 
for  a  while  forgot  his  sorrows  in  the  profound  slum- 
bers of  childhood.  But  not  to  the  wife  and  mother 
came  this  soothing  balm. — Her  aching  head  pressed 
not  that  night  the  pillow  of  repose.  How  could  she 
bear  to  recline  on  that  bed  where  she  had  so  often 
rested  on  the  dear  bosom  of  him  who  was  now  per- 
haps stretched  on  the  rocky  bed  of  the  ocean,  with 
the  cold  and  stormy  waves  for  his  covering? 

The  long,  long  hours  of  that  dreadful  night  were 
passed  in  walking  the  room  or  kneeling  in  praver. 
"  O  my  Saviour !"  would  she  cry,  "  thou  hast  the 
same  Almighty  power,  and  the  same  compassionate 
heart  that  thou  hadst  while  on  earth,  and  by  thy 
sovereign  word  didst  thou  then  still  the  raging  tem- 
pest. O  listen  !  listen  to  the  importunate  cry  of  an 
agonized  wife,  and  save,  in  mercy  save  the  beloved 
of  her  soul!  Or  else  say  'peace,  be  still,'  to  the 
tempest  within  my  own  bosom,  and  let  me  rest  with 
all  the  confidence  of  a  redeemed  child  on  thy  faith- 
fulness and  love  I"  Sweetly  soothing  to  her  heart 
were'  some  of  those  moments  of  prayer ;  calmly  and 
quietly  could  she  stay  herself  on  God,  and  praise 
him  even  with  tears  of  gratitude  that  her  husband 
was  a  Christian,  and  that  the  sea  as  well  as  the 


earth  would  yield  its  dead,  and  she  again  behold 
him  clad  in  the  vestments  of  immortality,  and  adorn- 
I  ed  with  his  Saviour's  likeness.  ButO!  there  were 
j  moments  when  even  prayer  afforded  little  relief, 
)  and  she  in  the  anguish  of  her  spirit  refused  to  be 
'comforted. 

The  sun  which  had  so  long  gazed  od  the  fairest 
1  scenes  of  earth,  never  looked  forth  on  a  lovelier 
'  morning  than  that  which  succeeded  this  night  of 
storm  and  tempest.  The  balminess  of  the  soft  air, 
the  serenity  of  the  blue  sky,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
bright  water,  were  never  exceeded.  But  when  the 
glad  rays  of  that  glorious  morning  penetrated  the 
sad  chamber  of  Emma,  she  covered  her  face  and 
groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart;  for  where 
was  he  in  whose  arms  at  this  very  hour  she  hoped 
to  have  been  enfolded  ? — The  mother's  deep  ago- 
nizing groan,  broke  the  slumbers  of  her  boy,  who 
starting  on  his  feet,  exclaimed,  "  has  father  come?'1 
"Oh,  no!  my  child,"  answered  Emma,  bursting 
for  the  first  time  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping, 
"nor  will  he,  1  fear,  ever  come  back  again." 

Several  weeks  passed,  and  as  nothing  was  heard 
of  the  ship  which  contained  the  husband  of  Emma, 
and  as  more  than  one  vessel  was  known  to  have 
perished  during  the  storm,  the  faint  hopes  that  were 
entertained  of  her  safety  entirely  vanished,  and  Em- 
ma felt  that  she  was  indeed  a  widow. 

On  much  such  an  evening  as  that  which  closed 
with  the  fatal  storm,  she  was  sitting  at  the  window 
which  overlooked  the  water,  sad,  very  sad,  but  quiet 
and  resigned,  stricken  to  the  dust  as  to  her  earthly 
hopes, butsweetly  resting  on  Him  who  is  the  widow's 
God  and  Judge.  Her  eldest  boy  was  pensively  lean- 
ing his  head  on  his  mother's  arm  while  his  baby 
brother  was  using  it  for  a  play-thing,  and  twining 
his  tiny  fingers  in  the  silken  curls  which  adorned  it, 
the  only  joyous  one  of  the  group,  for  William  was 
still  sorrowful  when  his  thoughts  turned  as  now  to 
his  lost  father. 

The  mother's  eye,  as  it  was  sadly  bent  on  the 
water,  rested  on  a  group  of  men  who  were  standing 
on  its  very  edge,  and  at  this  moment  one  of  them 
raised  a  spy-glass  to  his  face.  Emma,  shuddering, 
turned  hastily  away,  and  a  sick,  faint  feeling  came 
over  her,  but  she  almost  immediately  compelled  her- 
self to  look  again,  ashamed  of  the  selfishness  which 
would  not  permit  her  to  rejoice  in  the  safety,  and 
happiness  of  others,  while  herself  was  bereaved  and 
desolate. — Some  beating  hearts,  thought  she,  are 
waiting  with  tremulous  joy  the  approach  of  the  dear 
objects  of  their  love.  Shall  I  not  rejoice  with 
them? — "Run,  William,  and  see  what  vessel  has 
arrived,  for  those  men  are  watching,  I  am  sure, 
the  approach  of  one."  William  obeyed,  though  re- 
luctantly, for  his  little  heart  was  grieved,  whenever 
his  eyes  rested  on  the  water.  His  mother  watched 
his  tardy  footsteps  as  he  approached  the  group,  who 
at  this  moment  spying  him,  one  went  to  meet  him. 
Scarcely  had  they  come  near  enough  to  speak, 
when,  as  though  words  of  magical  influence  had 
been  pronounced,  William,  who  before  scarcely 
moved,  now  tossed  his  hands  high  in  the  air,  and 
turning  his  face  towards  his  mother's  dwelling, 
seemed  borne  along  by  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The 
man  as  swiftly  followed,  and  almost  breathless,  they 
both  entered  at  the  same  time  the  abode  of  Emma. 
"  O  mother  !  mother  !"  exclaimed  William  :  "  Stop 
my  boy,"  said  his  companion,  "let  me  speak  to 
your  mother  first,"  and  turning  to  Emma,  he  added, 
"  Be  calm,  madam,  for  we  have  glorious  news, 
wonderful  news  for  you — the  ship  Anne  is  close  at 
hand  !"  Emma  spoke  not,  but  her  heaving  bosom 
and  wildy  rolling  eye  frightened  her  boy,  who  run- 
ning to  her  and  throwing  himself  on  her  neck,  ex- 
claimed, "  Why  I  thought  you  would   be  so  rlad, 
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mother,  thai  lather  after  all  is  alive  and  coming  to 
us,  but  you  don't  look  so  at  all  :  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  why  do  you  look  so  strangely  1"  Emma  bu- 
ried her  face  in  the  bosom  of  her  child  and  reliev- 
ed her  bursting  heart  by  weeping  aloud.  Locked 
in  each  other's  arms  they  mingled  their  tears  and 
their  touching  thanksgivings  to  God  for  his  un- 
speakable mercy,  while  4he  man  who  stood  by, 
though  quite  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  himsell 
wept  like  an  infant. 

"  But  how  is  it  I"  exclaimed  Emma,  her  recol- 
lections returning  as  her  agitation  partly  subsided, 
"  has  the  ocean  given  up  its  dead  V  "  No  doubt," 
replied  the  man,  "  they  were  driven  out  to  sea, 
and  have  been  detained  at  some  port  to  repair 
damages." 

Soon  to  the  waiting  eager  eyes  of  the  wife  and 
child  appeared  that  stalely  ship,  her  white  sails  fill- 
ed by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  bearing  her  majestically 
along  over  the  soft  ripple  of  the  sparkling  waves. 
Soon  was  she  safely  moored  in  the  quiet  harbar, 
and  a  familiar,  beloved  form  seemed  to  step  from 
her  decks  and  approach  the  house.  Soon  were 
they  folded  to  that  heart  which  but  an  hour  or  two 
before  they  had  thought  no  longer  heat  for  them; 
and  dear  little  Charley  praised  and  an  hundred 
times  kissed  by  those  lips  they  had  deemed  cold  in 
death. 

And  oh  !  what  sweet  and  blessed  notes  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  ascended  that  night  from  this 
abode  of  joy  and  love,  to  that  God  who  saveih  all 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  him  ! 
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feet  classical  education.  Yet  his  piety  never  slum-  j  returned,  after  a  year's  absence,  to  Smyrna.  And 
bered  nor  slept.  Like  the  vettal  lire,  it  was  always  j  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  of  Mr.  P's  health, 
alive,  always  bright.  In  forwarding  the  cause  of  j  they  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  he  died  in  peace, 
Christ  he  was  ever  active  and  energetic.  And  by  in  February,  1822,  to  the  very  great  grief  of  Mr. 
his  Christian  example  and  exhortations,  he  made  a  [  Fisk,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him.     For  va- 


l'rom  the  London  Youth's  Guardian. 
MEMOIR  OF  THE  11EV.  PUNY  FISK, 

Late  Missionary  to  Palestine. 

Pliny  Fisk  was  born  at  Shelburne,  Massachusetts, 
June  24,  1792.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  parents 
who  were  pious  and  worthy,  and  who  lived  retired, 
in  moderate  circumstances.  Pliny  was  from  early 
life  distinguished  by  an  engaging  disposition,  and 
unusual  sobriety.  Pleasure  as  well  as  duty  moved 
him  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  Though 
generally  disinclined  to  youthful  vanities,  he  was 
not  destitute  of  vivacity  and  humour.  A  promi- 
nent trait  in  his  early  character  was  persevering  ap- 
plication. Whatever  the  business  might  be  that 
called  for  his  attention,  he  did  not  shrink  from  it, 
but  promptly  applied  himself  to  it,  and  persevered 
till  his  work  was  done.  His  literary  advantages 
were  confined  to  a  common  school,  during  the  first 
seventeen  years  of  his  life ;  but  these  were  dili- 
gently improved. 

The  Christian  example  and  counsel  of  pious  pa- 
rents made  deep  impressions  on  his  mind.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  led  to  realize  his  lost  condi- 
tion, and  to  feel  that  he  must  be  in  earnest  about 
his  salvation.  After  a  season  of  much  conviction 
and  anxiety  of  mind,  he  was  led  to  discover,  with 
the  eye  of  faith,  "  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world;"  and  believing  in  Him, 
"  be  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable."  And  it  was 
perceived  by  his  friends  that  his  piety  would  be  ar- 
dent and  active.  After  a  season  of  trial,  Pliny  was 
received  into  the  church  in  his  native  town,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Packard.  From  this  time 
he  discovered  a  deep  concern  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners,  and  affectionately  exhorted  them  to  imme- 
diate repentance.  He  soon  felt  an  earnest  desire  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  and 
his  parents  now  acceded  to  his  wishes.  And  af- 
ter completing  a  ypar  of  preparatory  study,  he  was 
admitted  to  Middlcbury  college,  Vermont. 

Of  his  collegiate  course,  few  occurrences  trans- 
pired. Here  his  ruling  passion  was  rather  to  be 
good  than  great.  His  talents  were  respectable, 
though  as  a  scholar,  he  never  distinguished  hiinself. 
He  had  an  aversion  to  the  ancient  languages,  which 
in  after  life  he  lamented.  He  pursued  natural  phi- 
losophy and  the  mathematics,  with  more  eagerness 
and  succes.  But  he  feared  the  influence  which  in- 
tense application  to  the  sciences  might  have  on  his 
piety.  His  poverty,  however,  rather  than  want  of 
intellectual  power,  was  another  cause  of  his  imper- 


deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  many — an  im 
pression  that  some  will  never  forget. — Through  af- 
flictions in  his  family,  he  was  often  embarrassed  for 
supplies;  but  at  one  time  when  severely  tried,  a 
gentleman  sent  him  30  dollars — "So  Providence," 
said  he,  "provides  for  me." — In.  August  1814,  he 
received  his  first  degree;  and  after  this  he  return- 
ed to  his  father's  house,  and  studied  theology  under 
Dr.  Packard. 

In  January,  1815,  he  received  a  license  to  preach 
from  the  Franklin  Association  of  Ministers;  and 
from  his  recorded  prayers  and  experience,  it  was 
evident  how  much  Mr.  Fisk  felt  of  the  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  sacred  office.  He  officiated  for 
eight  months  during  this  year  at  Wilmington,  in 
Vermont.  And  his  first  labors  in  the  pulpit,  with 
his  visits  from  house  to  house,  were  eminently  bles- 
sed to  the  revival  of  religion  in  that  place.  But 
he  declined  the  proposal  of  the  people  to  settle  with 
them,  assuring  them  that  it  was  his  fixed  intention 
to  resume  his  theological  studies,  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  work  of  a  Missionary  to  the  heathen.  From 
this  object,  which  became  dearer  to  him  the  more 
it  was  contemplated,  nothing  could  divert  his  mind. 
In  November,  1815,  Mr.  Fisk  became  a  member 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  was 
soon  admitted  to  the  charity  fund.  To  the  prescri- 
bed course  of  studies,  he  devoted  a  punctual  a\ten- 
tion,  and  acquitted  himself  with  respectability.  But 
it  was  in  the  art  of  holy  living,  and  in  devising  and 
executing  plans  of  usefulness,  that  Mr.  F.  excelled. 
Here  he  was  seen  in  his  strength,  and  here  was  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  that  influence  which  he  after- 
wards exerted  in  the  world.  He  was  so  pious  and 
exemplary,  so  prudent  and  amiable,  that  his  influ- 
ence was  great  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. His  intercourse  with  the  Professors  was  al- 
ways modest  and  respectful.  He  went  to  them,  as 
one  would  go  to  a  father,  for  the  counsel  they  were 
enabled  to  give. — He  also  extended  his  plans  for 
doing  good,  not  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
but  to  the  people  in  adjacent  towns.  His  great  ef- 
forts were  directed  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people.  He  proposed  various  Bible  classes,  and 
pursued  his  plans  with  zeal  and  success.  And  he 
would  at  convenient  times  extend  his  walks  of  use- 
fulness to  the  distance  of  liom  six  to  ten  miles ;  for 
he  loved  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor. — Mr.  F's 
devotional  habits  were  remarkable.  He  was  emi- 
ineutly  a  mair  of  prayer.  On  the  Sabbath,  particu- 
larly, his  soul  seemed  to  draw  near  to  God  and  hea- 
ven. Prayer  and  praise,  and  benevolent  labors 
constituted  his  uniform  employment  on  the  day  of 
sacred  rest. — A  species  of  prayer  frequent  with  him, 
and  which  he  inculcated  much  on  others,  was  in- 
tercession. If  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he 
prayed  for  him,  and  on  receiving  a  letter,  he  in- 
stantly repaired  to  his  closet. — In  prayer  and  med- 
itation, he  usualy  directed  his  attention  to  some 
specific  subject;  some  duty,  or  besetting  sin,  or 
plan  of  usefulness.  He  kept  distinct  journals,  in 
which  he  recorded  bis  feelings  on  various  subjects 
and  inquiries.  He  closely  examined  his  heart,  as 
to  the  origin  of  religion  in  his  soul ;  his  progress  in 
the  divine  life  ;  and  with  respect  to  his  missionary 
prospects  and  duties. 

From  Mr.  F's  journal,  it  appears  that  he  sat  down 
in  his  closet,  and  with  many  inquiries,  prayers  and 
tears,  counted  the  cost  of  becoming  a  Missionary ; 
and  he  was  led  to  a  satisfactory  result,  that  it  was 
his  duty.  And  after  a  public  examination  in  Sep- 
tember, 1818,  he  was  accepted,  and  appointed  with 
Mr.  Parsons  to  the  Palestine  Mission. 

Mr.  Fisk  spent  about  a  year  in  pleading  the  cause 
of  missions  in  the  Southern  States;  and  Mr. 
Parsons  and  himself  then  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  and 
after  this  to  Scio  to  study  the  languages.  During 
the  period  of  the  first  year,  that  is  in  182P,  they 
visited  "  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,"  or  rather  the 
ruined  cities  where  they  were  planted.  By  mutual 
agreement,  Mr,  Parsons  proceeded  to  Judea,  but 


rious  reasons,  Mr.  Fisk  returned  to  Malta,  to  join  a 
young  missionary  of  the  name  of  Temple  ;  and  in 
connection  with  Messrs.  King  and  Wolff  went  back 
again  to  Egypt,  and  commenced  his  labors.  From 
Egypt,  in  April,  1823,  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  through  the  same  desert  in  which 
the  children  of  Israel  wandered,  and  where,  after 
a  long  protracted  '  day  of  provocation,'  they  fell. 
From  Jerusalem,  Messrs.  Fisk  and  King  went  to 
Beyrout  and  Lebanon  to  spend  the  summer  months. 
He  accompanied  Mr.  Jowelt  to  Jerusalem,  and  af- 
ter some  time  visited  with  Mr.  King  the  principal 
cities  in  the  north  of  Syria;  and  finally  returned  to 
Beyrout.  Here  Mr.  Fisk  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and 
after  struggling  with  his  disease  for  about  eleven  days, 
he  departed  this  life,  in  the  house  of  a  brother  Mis- 
sionary, October  23d,  1825.  At  intervals,  and 
when  he  could  speak,  his  language  was  that  of  a 
dying  believer,  who  could  converse  about  death, 
and  Christ,  and   heaven,  with  composure  and  joy. 

The  state  of  his  mind  may  be  learnt  from  the 
following  epistle  to  Mr.  King,  by  his  dictation  : — 

"My  beloved  brother  King  I  Little  did  we  think 
when  we  parted,  that  nearly  the  first  intelligence 
concerning  me  would  be  the  news  of  my  death. 
Yel,  at  present,  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  I 
write  to  you  as  from  my  dying  bed.  The  Saviour, 
whom  I  have  imperfectly  served,  I  trust  now  grants 
me  his  aid  ;  and  to  his  faithful  care,  I  commit  my 
immortal  spirit.  May  your  life  be  prolonged,  and 
be  made  abundantly  useful.  Live  a  life  of  prayer. 
1  Let  your  conversation  be  in  heaven.'  Labor 
abundantly  for  Christ.  Whatever  treatment  you 
meet  with ;  whatever  difficulties  you  encounter ; 
whatever  vexations  fall  to  your  lot,  and  from  what- 
ever source,  possess  your  soul  in  patience  ;  yea, 
'  let  patience  have  her  perfect  work.'  I  think  of 
you  in  my  dying  moments,  and  remember  many 
happy  hours  we  have  spent  together.  And  I  die  in 
the  glorious  hope  of  meeting  you  where  we  shall  be 
freed  from  all  sin  !  Till  that  happy  meeting,  dear 
brother,   farewell!" 

People  of  different  nations  witnessed  his  dying 
behaviour,  with  amazement ;  and  they  followed 
him  to  the  grave  weeping.  They  felt  that  they 
had  lost  a  friend.  Such  was  the  impression  that 
his  godly  life  and  conversation  had  made  on  their 
minds. — His  labor  in  acquiring  languages;  his  af- 
fectionate spirit ;  his  pious  conversation  ;  his  dis- 
tribution of  Bibles,  and  tracts  innumerable:  his 
private  and  public  labors  ;  his  excellent  letters;  his 
affecting  account  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  places; 
and  above  all,  his  humanity  and  zeal,  are  amply  re- 
corded in  the  work  of  Mr.  Bond.  It  contains  the 
records  of  a  Christian  and  a  missionary,  whose  holy 
and  heroic  example  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the 
Christian  world  in  vain. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE  MUTE    BOY. 

I  will  talk  to  you  about  a  little  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father,  at 
an  early  age.  The  bereaved  mother  took  the  kind- 
est care  of  him,  and  an  infant  sister,  with  whom  it 
was  his  chief  delight  to  play,  from  morning  till 
night.  After  a  few  years,  the  village  where  they 
resided,  was  visited  with  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
this  family  all  lay  sick  at  the  same  time.  The 
mother  and  daughter  died,  but  the  poor  little  deaf 
and  dumb  orphan  recovered.  He  had  an  aged 
grandmother  who  took  him  to  her  home,  and  seem- 
ed to  love  him  better  for  his  infirmities.  She  fed 
him  carefully,  and  laid  him  in  his  bed  with  tender- 
ness ;  and  in  her  lonely  situation,  he  was  all  the 
world  to  her.  A  great  part  of  every  day  she  labor- 
ed to  understand  his  signs,  and  to  communicate 
some  new  idea  to  his  imprisoned  mind.  She  en- 
deavored to  instruct  him  that  there  was  a  Great 
Being,  who  caused  the  sun  to  shine,  and  the  grass 
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to  grow  ;  who  sent  forth  the  lightning  and  the  rain, 
and  was  the  Maker  of  man  and  beast.  She  taught 
him  the  three  letters  G  O  and  D, — and  when  he 
saw  in  a  book  this  name  of  the  Almighty,  he  was 
accustomed  to  bow  down  his  head  with  the  deep- 
est reverence.  But  when  she  sought  to  inform 
him  that  be  had  a  soul,  accountable,  and  immortal 
when  the  body  died,  she  was  grieved  that  he  seem- 
ed not  to  comprehend  her.  The  little  silent  boy 
loved  his  kind  grandmother,  and  would  sit  for 
hours  looking  earnestly  in  her  wrinkled  face,  smil- 
ing, and  endeavoring  to  sustain  the  conversation. 
He  was  anxious  to  perform  any  service  for  her  that 
mi"lit  testify  his  affection— he  would  fly  to  pick  up 
her  knitting-bag,  or  her  snuff-box  when  they  fell, 
and  traverse  the  neighboring  meadows  and  woods, 
to  gather  such  flowers  and  plants  as  pleased  her. 
Yet  he  was  sometimes  pensive  and  wept — she 
knew  not  why.  She  supposed  he  might  be  griev- 
ing for  the  relatives  he  had  lost,  and  redoubled  her 
marks  of  tenderness.  She  often  perused  with 
trreat  interest,  accounts  of  the  intelligence  and  hap- 
piness of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who  enjoy  a  system 
of  education,  adapted  to  their  necessities,  and 
thought  if  anything  could  separate  her  from  her 
beloved  charge,  it  would  be  that  he  might  share 
such  an  inestimable  privilege. 

At  length  the  eyes  of  this  benevolent  lady  grew 
dim  through  age,  and  when  the  little  suppliant,  by 
his  dialect  of  gestures,  besought  her  attention,  she 
was  unable  to  distinguish  the  movements  of  his 
hands,  or  scarcely  the  form  of  his  features.  It  was 
then  her  earnest  request  that  he  might  be  placed  at 
the  American  Asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  There,  when  his  first  regrets  at  sepa- 
ration had  subsided,  he  began  to  make  rapid  im- 
provement. He  became  attached  to  his  compan- 
ions and  teachers,  and  both  in  his  studies  and 
sports,  was  happy.  When  he  had  nearly  com- 
pleted the  period  allotted  for  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction there — a  conversation  like  the  following 
took  place  one  evening,  between  him  and  a  precep- 
tor whom  he  loved,  viz. 

"  I  have  frequently  desired  to  ask  what  were 
some  of  your  opinions,  before  you  became  a  pupil 
in  this  Institution.  What,  for  instance,  were  your 
ideas  of  the  sun  and  moon  1" 

"  I  supposed  that  the  sun  was  a  king  and  a  war- 
rior, who  ruled  over,  and  slew  the  people,  as,  he 
pleased.  When  I  saw  brightness  in  the  west, 
at  closing  day,  I  thought  it  was  the  flame  and 
smoke  of  cities  which  he  had  destroyed  in  his 
wrath.  The  moon,  I  much  disliked.  I  consider- 
ed her  prying  and  officious,  because  she  looked 
into  my  chamber  when  I  wished  to  sleep.  One 
evening,  I  walked  in  the  garden,  and  the  half-moon 
seemed  to  follow  me.  I  sought  the  shade  of  some 
large  trees,  but  found  she  was  there  before  ine.  I 
turned  to  go  into  the  house,  and  advised  her  not  to 
come,  because  I  hated  her.  But  when  I  laid  down 
in  my  bed,  she  was  there.  I  arose  and  closed  my 
shutters.  Still  there  were  some  crevices  through 
which  she  peeped.  I  bade  her  go  away,  and  wept 
with  passion,  because  she  disregarded  my  wishes. 
I  thought  she  gazed  at  me,  more  than  at  others, 
because  I  was  deaf  and  dumb.  I  feared  also,  that 
she  would  tell  strangers  of  it,  for  I  felt  asliained  of 
being  different  from  other  children." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  the  stars?" 

"They  were  more  agreeable  to  me.  I  imagined 
that  they  were  fair  and  well  dressed  ladies,  who 
gave  brilliant  parties  in  the  sky ;  and  that  they 
sometimes  rode  for  amusement,  on  beautiful  horses, 
while  their  attendants  carried  torches  in  their 
hands." 

"  Had  you  any  conception  of  death?" 

"  When  my  little  sister  died,  I  wondered  why 
she  lay  still  so  long..  I  thought  she  was  lazy  to  he 
sleeping  when  the  sun  had  arisen.  I  gathered  my 
hands  full  of  violets,  and  threw  them  in  her  face, 
and  said  in  my  dialect  of  signs,  "  Wake  up  ;  wake 
up!"  And  I  was  displeased  at  her,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  say.  "  What  a  fool  you  are  I"  when  she 
permitted  them  to  put  her  in  a  box,  and  carry  her 
away,  instead  of  getting  up  to  play  with  me. 

"  Aftorwards,  when  my  mother  died,  they  told  me 


repeatedly  that  she  was  dead,  dead;  and  tried  to 
explain  to  me  what  death  meant.  But  I  was  dis- 
tressed when  I  asked  her  for  bread,  that  she  did 
not  give  it  to  me  ;  and  when  she  was  buried,  I  went 
everyday  where  they  had  laid  her,  waiting,  and  ex- 
pecting that  she  would  rise.  Sometimes  1  grew  im- 
patient, and  rolled  upon  the  turf  that  covered  her, 
striking  my  forehead  against  it,  weeping  and  say- 
ing, "  Mother,  get  up  !  get  up!  why  do  you  sleep 
there  so  long  with  the  child  ?  I  am  sick,  and  hun- 
gry, and  alone.  Oh,  Mother !  mother!"  When  I 
was  taken  to  my  grandmother's  house,  I  could  no 
longer  visit  the  grave,  and  it  grieved  me  ;  for  I 
believed  if  I  continued  to  go  and  cry  there,  she 
would  at  length  hear  me  and  come  up." 

"  I  know  that  more  pains  were  taken  to  instil 
religious  principles  into  your  mind,  than  are  com- 
monly bestowed  on  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Will  you 
tell  me  what  was  your  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Being?" 

"  My  kind  grandmother  laboured  without  ceas- 
ing, to  impress  me  with  reverence  for  the  Almighty. 
Through  her  efforts  I  obtained  some  idea  of  the 
power  and  goodness  which  are  visible  in  the  crea- 
tion ;  but  of  Him,  who  wrought  in  the  storm  and 
in  the  sunshine,  I  was  doubtful  whether  it  were  a 
strong  man,  a  huge  animal,  or  a  vast  machine.  I 
was  in  all  the  ignorance  of  heathen  sin,  until  by 
patient  attendance  on  your  judicious  course  of  in- 
struction, knowledge  entered  into  my  soul." 

He  then  expressed  to  his  teacher,  the  gratitude 
he  felt  for  the  blessings  of  education,  and  affec- 
tionately wishing  him  a  good  night,  retired  to  his 
repose. L.  II.  S. — Hartford. 


REVIEW. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  MILLENNIUM.— By  Mrs.  Shekwood.     Crocker  fy 
Brcviiler,  1829. 

We  saw  at  the  Sabbath  School  Depository  an 
eminent  minister  of  the  gospel,  selecting  books  for 
a  Sabbath  school  library.  On  taking  the  subject 
of  the  present  review  as  one  of  the  number,  the 
boy  attending  observed  that  they  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  sell  that  book,  as  it  had  not  been  examined. 
"  Nevermind,"  said  the  minister,  "  I  can  trust  Mrs. 
Sherwood."  Take  a  Sabbath  school  book  upon 
trust!!  Will  ministers  of  the  gospel,  those  who 
have  solemnly  promised  to  feed  the  lambs  of  thejiock 
— will  they  place  a  book  in  their  Sabbath  school 
library  which  has  not  been  examined  and  approved? 
Perhaps  we  ought,  in  justice  to  the  Sabbath  school 
Depository  to  state,  that  when  this  book  was  examin- 
ed, it  was  returned  to  the  publishers  as  unworthy 
of  a  place  on  their  shelves. 

It  is  our  present  intention,  to  give  some  account 
of  the  contents  of  this  book,  and  leave  the  question 
of  its  merits  or  demerits  to  the  reader.  The  design 
of  the  book  may  be  learned  from  its  title.  It  is  to 
describe  the  "latter day's  glory."  Mrs.  Sherwood's 
theory  of  the  millennium  is  not  entirely  new,  yet 
we  believe  that  Christians  have  generally  consider- 
ed it  as  unsustained  by  the  Bible,  and  visionary.  It 
is  this.  In  the  millennium,  Jesus  Christ  will  reign, 
personally,  on  the  earth  ;  and  all  the  dead  who  died 
in  the  Lord,  will  rise  and  reign  with  him.  She 
thinks  that  old  and  young,  "  little  children  and 
lovely  babes,  will  then  be  renewed  in  the  likeness 
of  their  Saviour,  and  exhort  each  other  to  go  up  to 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  thereto  learn  his 
holy  ways,  to  study  his  law,  and  to  sing  his  praises." 
"  Men  and  women  will  then  be  more  beautiful  in 
their  appearance,  because  they  will  be  holy  and 
modest;  and  levity  and  vanity,  or  ill-temper  will 
not  appear  in  their  countenances.  The  mournings 
of  unhappy  infants  will  not  then  be  heard,  nor  the 
channels  of  tears  be  ever  traced  on  the  dimpled  face 
of  children  :  for  all  such  of  them  as  died  before  they 
had  committed  actual  sin  will  have  partaken  of  the 
benefits  of  salvation,  and  will  in  this  blessed  period 
be  restored  again,  in  immortal  freshness  to  their 
believing  parents."  The  above,  and  much  more 
on  the  same  subject,  is  addressed  to  a  little  compa- 
ny of  children,  by  a  very  old  gentleman,  named 
Bernardo.    They  came  and  listened  to  him  every 


clay,  and  were  very  much  interested  while  he  ex- 
plained many  passages  to  favor  this  hypothesis.  He 
tells  his  children  that  "  the  pleasures  we  enjoy  this 
day  are  innoceut  pleasures  ; — such  as  we  may  hope 
to  enjoy  in  the  happy  days  of  the  millennium."  At 
the  commencement  of  the  millennium,  all  the  saints 
who  have  ever  lived  on  the  earth,  together  with  all 
infants  who  have  died  before  they  committed  actual 
sin,  will,  literally,  rise  from  the  dead,  and  dwell  on 
the  earth  a  thousand  years.  These  are  they  who 
have  part  in  the  first  resurection.  Pious  families 
will  live  together  as  they  once  did,  and  Jesus  Christ 
shall  personally  reign  over  them  all,  as  their  king; 
and  it  would  seem  as  if  all  the  righteous  who  live 
on  the  earth  in  that  day,  will  literally  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship. 

We  will  now  leave  the  general  subject  of  the 
book,  and  consider  a  few  other  particulars,  which, 
while  we  were  perusing  it,  arrested  our  atten- 
tion. The  children,  introduced  into  the  story,  thir- 
teen in  number,  the  author  says,  "knew  nothing 
about  God."  This  you  will  find  on  the  8th  page. 
She  afterwards  mentions  that  "  only  one  among" 
them  possessed  a  Bible,"  and  he  "  was  a  very  holy 
and  lovely  child."  His  name  was  Henry  Martyn. 
As  Bernardo  proceeded  in  his  instructions,  the  chil- 
dren were  very  civil  and  attentire,  and  the  author 
says,  "  You  may  always  know  whether  little  boys 
fear  God,  by  their  civility  to  every  body."  Do  all 
little  boys  who  are  civil  fear  God  ?  Bernardo,  one 
day  .discoursed  upon  the  glories  of  that  day  when  the 
earth  should  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord.  Henry  Martyn  was  surprised,  forthoughhe 
was  "  very  holy"  and  had  read  his  Bible  every  day 
since  he  was  Jive  years  old,  yet  he  did  not  know  that 
such  a  day  was  spoken  of.  Page  21.  Henry  Mar- 
tyn says  that  his  parents  informed  him  about  God 
and  about  his  wicked  heart  and  about  Jesus  Christ, 
yet,  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  he  had  very  in- 
definite notions  about  these  things.  This  is  the 
child  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  book  was 
"  very  holy"  !  We  mention  this  apparent  inconsis- 
tency, because  we  think  it  very  important  that  when 
the  phrase  "  very  holy"  is  applied  to  a  person  it 
ought  to  have  a  definite  meaning — it  should  mean 
very  holy.  When  a  new  heart  is  spoken  of,  authors 
of  Sabbath  school  books  especially,  should  be  care- 
ful that  they  do  not  leave  the  impression  on  the 
minds  of  children  that  it  consists  in  being  civil,  and 
kind,  and  beautiful.  If  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the 
saint  and  the  sinner,  it  is  necessary  that  that  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  plain,  so  plain  that  children 
cannot  but  see  it.  We  should  suppose  that  those 
authors  who  introduce  characters  of  their  oton  mak- 
ing, ought  to  know  whether  they  mean  to  have  them 
good  or  bad.  At'one  time  all  these  children  are 
spoken  of  in  such  language  that  the  reader  is  led  to 
to  suppose  that  they  were  converted,  at  least  in  the 
estimation  of  Bernardo,  for  he  says,  "  were  I  to  de- 
part to-morrow,  I  should  die  in  the  full  assurance 
of  their  final  happiness,"  yet  at  other  times  it  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  any  of  them  were 
Christians. 

We  will  now  quote  from  the  23d  page.  "  The 
first  step  in  true  religion,  is  to  understand  that 
there  is  one  holy  and  true  God  ;  and  the  next  h  to 
know,  what  we  might  naturally  expect  from  a  per- 
fectly holy  and  powerful  God."  Really!  Then  the 
devil  has  taken  two  steps  in  "  true  religion,"  for  he 
knows  all  this.  We  thought  that  repentance  was 
the  first  step  in  true  religion. 

At  page  27.  Lucy  asks,  if  what  Christ  has  done 
to  save  sinners  is  not  "  as  if  I  were  to  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  king,  and  he  was  forced  not  to  forgive 
me  because  of  the  laws;  and  my  sister  "was  to  pay 
it  for  me  ;  and  the  king  was  willing  to  take  my  sis- 
ter's money  instead  of  mine  ;  I  should  then  be  free 
from  my  debt  and  the  king  would  have  his  money 
and  all  would  be  right  1"  "  Exactly  so,  replied 
Bernardo."  Perhaps  this  representation  accords 
with  the  views  of  many  Christians.  We  have  quoted 
it  merely  to  show  the  author's  views  on  that  subject. 

We  now  leave  the  question,  whether  the  "  Mil- 
lennium" is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Sabbath  school 
library,  to  the  decision,  of  the  reader.    Reviewer. 
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Y  O  U  T  IT'S    COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL. 


NOTICE  OF    BOOKS. 

Peter  Parley's  Method  of  telling  about  Geog- 
raphy to  Children.  VVilh  nine  maps  and  sevenly- 
live  engravings.  Principally  tor  the  use  of  Schools. 
Hartford,  II.  &  F.  J.  Huntington,  18-29. — Those 
readers  ot"  the  Companion  who  received  and  read 
it  in  August,  1828,  will  recollect  Peter  Parley, 
and  his  Tales  ahout  America  and  Europe.  He 
was  quite  a  friend  of  children,  and  seemed  quali- 
fied to  "  talk"  with  them  in  a  very  familiar  and  in- 
structive way.  They  will  therefore  be  glad  to  see 
him  again,  when  he  cnmes  to  "  tell  them  about  Ge- 
ography." Children  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
Geography  as  they  read  about  it  in  books,  and  as 
it  is  commonly  taught  in  schools.  But  we  think 
they  could  understand  Peter  Parley  very  well.  We 
therefore  advise  them  to  get  the  book,  and  hear 
him  "  tell"  the  thing  in  his  own  way.  He  first  gives 
a  "  general  description  of  the  earth  ;"  then  "  gener- 
al divisions."  He  then  tells  "  how  nations  and 
countries  differ ;"  "how  the  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, of  countries  differ,"  and  "  various  matters 
and  things."  Parley  then  "tells  of  his  travels" 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  of  what  he  saw  ; 
and  so  keeps  on  through  the  book.  The  title  page 
tells  us  there  are  "seventy-five  engravings."  Many 
of  these  are  pictures,  representing  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  with  their  features,  size  and  dress. 
Some  of  them  represent  scenes  in  history,  as  the 
landing  of  Columbus,  the  death  of  Gen.  Wolfe,  the 
deluge,  and  some  others.  There  are  also  several 
pictures,  representing  various  ceremonies  of  wor- 
ship, by  different  denominations  of  Christians 
and  other  religious  sects.  It  is  a  small  book,  con- 
taining 122  pages,  neatly  printed;  very  entertain- 
ing for  small  children,  and  we  think  it  will  be  very 
useful. 


it  likely  it  is  intended  to  hold  up  to  some  children  a' 
picture  of  themselves,  who  are  selfish  and  unkind, 
and  render  their  parents  and  friends  unhappy.  If 
any  of  our  readers  areacquainted  withsuch  children, 
we  hope  they  will  contrive  to  put  this  book  into  their 
hands,  and  let  the  squirrel  teach  them  to  reform. 


KISCELLANY. 


THE  NEGRO  BOY. 

During  the  American  war,  a  gentleman  and  his 
lady  were  going  from  the  East  Indies  to  England. 
The  lady  died  on  the  passage,  and  left  two  infants, 
the  charge  of  which  fell  to  a  negro  boy  of  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  The  gentleman  went  on  board 
the  Commodore's  ship  with  which  they  sailed. 
There  came  on  a  violent  gale,  and  the  vessel  in 
which  the  children  were  on  board  was  on  the  point 
of  being  lost ;  a  boat  was  despatched  from  the  Com- 
modore's ship  to  save  as  many  as  they  could  ;  they 
had  almost  filled  the  boat,  and  there  was  just  room 
for  the  two  infants,  or  the  negro  boy.  What  did 
he  do?  He  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  put  the 
children  in  the  boat,  and  said,  "Tell  my  master 
that  Coffin  has  done  his  duty  ;"  and  that  instant  he 
was  received  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  never  more 
to  rise  till  the  ocean  and  the  graves  give  up  their 
dead. 

The  late  Oueen  Charlotte  requested  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More  to  write  a  poem  on  this  incident ;  but  she 
declined  it,  saying  that  no  art  could  embellish  an 
action  in  itself  so  noble.  [Youth's  Instructer. 


The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School  at 
Home.  No.  II.  By  Erodore.  Boston,  Carter  &. 
Hendee,  1S29. — The  Little  Philosopher,  too,  has 
come  again.  See  Youth's  Companion  of  Septem- 
ber 16,  where  we  told  the  children  of  a  small  book 
with  this  title,  which  was  No.  I ;  and  we  told  them 
that  more  were  coming.  No.  II.  is  now  printed, 
and  it  is  very  similar  to  the  first ;  we  mean,  it  goes 
on  to  teach  children  about  philosophy,  in  the  same 
pleasant  and  easy  way  that  No.  I.  did.  The  chap- 
ters tell  about  the  air,  heat  and  cold,  the  weather, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars.  Then  at  the 
end  are  "  miscellaneous  experiments  and  ques- 
tions," on  the  same  subjects  as  have  been  mention- 
ed before  in  both  the  numbers.  We  wonder  that 
"  Erodore"  used  those  long  woWs  "  miscellane- 
ous" and  "  experiment"  when  he  was  making  a 
book  for  "little"  folks;  but  we  will  tell  them  what 
he  means.  An  "  experiment"  is  what  we  do,  so  as 
lo  find  out  something  by  it.  You  try  an  "  experi- 
ment," when  you  ring  a  small  bell ;  and  while  it 
is  sounding,  touch  it  with  your  finger.  You  find 
out  that  your  touching  it  stops  the  sound.  "Mis- 
cellaneous" experiments  are  those  on  different  sub- 
jects mixed  up  together,  not  all  belonging  to  one 
subject. — But  almost  all  the  words  in  this  book  are 
very  plain,  even  for  young  children;  and  we  hope 
a  great  many  will  read  it  the  coming  winter,  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  become  little  philosophers 
in  their  infant  years. 

The  Sqnirrers  Family. — Boston,  Peirce  &  Wil- 
liams, 1829. — This  is  a  fabulous  history  of  a  squir- 
rel and  his  mate  and  their  four  little  ones,  who  were 
very  happy  together  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree, 
"  living  upon  love,  and  what  else  they  could  find  in 
the  woods."  One  of  the  young  squirrels,  however, 
became  a  selfish  and  quarrelsome  little  churl,  and 
gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  whole  house; 
till  his  mother  shut  him  up  alone,  in  another  and 
gloomy  hole,  where  she  kept  him  on  short  allow- 
ance and  almost  forsook  him  for  two  or  three  days. 
At  length  he  is  reclaimed  and  brought  home;  and 
in  his  conduct  afterwards  proves  a  very  decent  sort 
ofa  squirrel. — The  story  is  well  told,  and  we  think 


The  Female  Heart. — The  female  heart  may  be 
compared  lo  a  garden,  which  wheu  cultivated,  pre- 
sents a  continued  succession  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
lo  regale  the  soul,  and  delight  the  eye:  but,  when 
neglected,  producing  a  crop  of  the  most  noxious 
weeds;  large  and  flourishing,  because  their  growth 
is  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  and  richness  of  the 
soil  from  which  they  spring.  Then  let  this  ground 
be  faithfully  cultivated  ;  let  the  mind  of  the  young 
and  lovely  female  be  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  influence  of  women,  though  undiminished 
in  power,  will  be  like  "the  diamond  of  the  desert," 
sparkling  and  pure,  whether  surrounded  by  the 
sands  of  desolation,  forgotten  and  unknown,  or  pour- 
ing its  refreshing  streams  through  every  avenue  of 
the  social  and  moral  fabric. 


Wealth. — Riches  are  the  instruments  of  good  and 
evil,  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor. 
A  good  fortune  is  an  edged  tool,  which  a  hun- 
dred may  get  for  one  that  knows  how  to  use  it. 
Humanity,  good  nature,  magnanimity,  and  a 
sense  of  honor,  should  be  the  qualifications  of  the 
rich;  humility  and  patience,  industry  and  temper- 
ance, those  of  the  poor.  Wealth  is  apt  to  betray  a 
man  into  arrogance,  pride,  and  luxury;  let  us  there- 
fore, ever  remember,  it  is  a  talent  given  us  of  God  ; 
and  as  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  receive  from 
him,  we  should  imitate  his  love  to  us,  by  being  al- 
ways ready  and  willing  to  communicate  his  gifts  to 
others. 


from  her  to  be  drowned.  A  few  days  afterwards 
he  was  surprised  lo  find  the  rats  in  the  place  of  the 
drowned  kittens,  being  suckled  by  their  natural 
enemy.  The  cat  had  a  haired  to  rats,  bul  she  spar- 
ed these  young  rats  to  afford  her  the  relief  which 
she  required  as  a  mother.  The  rat  catcher  exhib- 
ited the  cat  and  her  nurslings  to  considerable  ad- 
vantage. A  somewhat  similar  exhibition  exists  at 
Broderip.  There  is  a  little  menagerie  in  London 
where  such  odd  associations  may  be  witnessed  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  and  more  systematically 
conducted  than  in  any  other  collection  of  animals 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Upon  the  Surrey 
side  of  Waterloo  bridge,  or  sometimes,  though  not 
so  often,  on  the  same  side  of  Southwark  bridge, 
may  be  daily  seen  a  cage  about  five  feet  square, 
containing  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  keeper  of 
this  collection,  John  Austin,  states,  that  he  has 
employed  seventeen  years  in  this  business  of  train- 
ing creatures  of  opposite  natures,  to  live  together 
in  content  &  affection;  and  those  years  have  not  been 
unprofitably  employed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  be- 
lieve that  many  a  person  who  has  given  his  half- 
penny to  look  upon  this  show,  may  have  had  his 
mind  awakened  to  the  extraordinary  effects  of  habit 
and  discipline,  when  he  has  thus  seen  the  cat,  the 
rat,  the  mouse,  the  hawk,  the  rabbit,  the  guinea 
pig,  the  owl,  the  pigeon,  the  startling,  and  the 
sparrow,  each  enjoying,  as  far  as  can  be  enjoyed  in 
confinement,  its  respective  modes  of  life  in  the  com- 
pany of  others — the  weak  without  fear,  the  strong 
without  desire  to  injure.  It  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine any  prettier  exhibition  of  kindness  than  is 
here  shown.  The  rabbit  and  the  pigeon  playfully 
contending  for  a  lock  of  hay  to  make  their  nest : 
the  sparrow  sometimes,  perched  on  the  head  of  the 
cat,  and  sometimes  on  that  of  the  owl,  each  its 
natural  enemy  ;  and  the  mica  playing  about  with 
perfect  indifference  to  the  presence  of  the  cat,  the 
hawk,  or  owl.  The  modes  by  which  this  man  has 
effected  this  are,  first,  by  keeping  all  the  creatures 
well  fed,  and  secondly,  by  accustoming  one  species 
to  the  society  of  the  other,  at  a  very  early  period  of 
their  lives.  The  ferocious  instincts  of  those  who 
prey  on  the  weaker.are  never  called  into  action;  their 
nature  is  subdued  to  a  systematic  gentleness :  the 
circumstances  by  which  theyaresurrounded, is  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  their  kindlier  dispositions  ; 
all  their  desires  &  pleasures  are  bounded  by  their  lit- 
tlecage;  &  though  theold  cat  sometimss  takes  a  state- 
ly walk  on  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  he  duly  teturns 
to  his  companions,  with  whom  he  has  so  long  been 
happy,  without  at  all  thinking  that  he  was  born  to 
devour  any  of  them. — This  is  an  example,  and  a 
powerful  one,  of  what  may  be  acomplished  by  a 
proper  education,  which  rightly  estimates  the  force 
of  habit,  and  confirms,  by  judicious  management, 
that  habit,  which  is  most  desirable  to  be  made  a 
rule  of  conduct.  The  principle  is  the  same,  whether 
it  be  applied  to  children,  or  to  brutes. — Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge. 


Matrimony. — The  happiness  of  the  married  life 
depends  on  a  power  of  making  small  sacrifices  with 
readintss  and  cheerfulness.  Few  persons  are  ever 
called  upon  to  make  great  sacrifices  or  to  confer 
great  favors;  but  affection  is  kept  alive  and  happi- 
ness secured,  by  keeping  up  a  constant  warfare 
against  little  selfishness. 


RATU1AL    HISTORY. 


SINGULAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  ANIMALS. 

All  associations  between  animals  of  opposite  na- 
tures arc  exceedingly  interesting;  and  those  who 
train  animals  for  public  exhibition,  know  how  at- 
tractive are  such  displays  of  the  power  of  discipline 
over  the  strength  of  instinct.  These  extraordinary 
arrangements,  are  sometimes  the  effect  of  accident 
and  sometimes  of  the  greater  force  of  one  instinct 
over  the  less  force  of  another.  A  rat  catcher, 
having  caught  a  brood  of  young  rats  alive,  gave 
them  to  his  cat,  who  had  just  had  her  kittenB  taken 


POETRY. 


FATHER'S  C03IING. 

Jane  and  Lucy,  and  Charley  dear, 

All  love  die  noisy  Tray  ; 
And  quick  lltey  spring  his  bark  to  hear, 

At  close  of  Summer's  day. 

For  when  Tray  jumps  the  orchard  wall, 
Their  hearts  are  full  of  bliss; 

And  fordi  Uiev  Bcampr-r,  one  and  all, 
To  gain  a  father's  kiss  ! 

Dearly  the  farmer  loves  to  take 

His  babes  upon  his  knee  : 
While  one  calls  out  for  "  patty  cake," 

Another  shouts  with  glee. 

Jane  runs  to  bring  tho  milk  and  bread 

And  Lucy  takes  his  hat, 
While  Charley  shakes  his  silky  head 

At  sight  of  pussy  cat. 

The  happy  boy,  and  Lucy  too, 

Will  father's  supper  share  ; 
Ere  Jane  unties  each  little  shoo, 

And  mother  combs  thwir  huir. 

This  is  why,  at  the  setting  sud. 

They  every  one  will  hark, 
To  see  who  first  will  call,  "  Run  ! 

For  Tray  begins  to  bark  !" 


Run! 


[Juv.  Muat  nnj. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  American  Pastor's  Journal. 
THE   DESOLATED  FAMILY. 

The  writer  of  this  lives  in  one  of  the  happy  val- 
leys of  Vermont.  Far  up  the  hill  side,  to  the  west 
of  my  dwelling,  was  the  cottage  and  snug  little 
farm  of  neighbor  D.  He  was  a  sprightly  good-look- 
ing man,  not  very  well  informed,  and  rather  pas- 
sionate, but  still  very  kind  to  his  family,  and  untir- 
ing in  his  efforts  to  provide  for  their  wants.  I  used 
occasionally  to  visit  his  family,  and  while  I  sat  in 
friendly  conversation  with  them,  was  always  pleas- 
ed with  the  neatness  of  their  cottage,  with  the  air 
of  content  on  the  countenances  of  the  parents,  and 
the  beauty,  sprightliness,  and  good  manners  of  their 
children.  When  I  came  out,  the  good  garden  and 
flourishing  little  nursery  on  one  hand,  and  the  green 
field  and  young  orchard,  enriched  with  its  first 
fruits,  on  the  other,  presented  a  lovely  prospect ; 
and  I  could  not  but  wish  that  the  industrious  own- 
ers might  long  enjoy  the  works  of  their  hands. 

Mrs.  D.  was  a  professor  of  religion,  and  though 
■he  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house 
of  God,  and  had  no  means  of  conveyance,  was  as 
constant  as  possible  in  her  attendance  on  public 
worship.  Being  feeble,  she  not  unfrequently,  when 
performing  her  Sabbath  day's  journey,  would  call 
at  my  house  lo  rest  awhile.  It  was  noticed,  from 
time  to  time,  that  her  accustomed  cheerfulness 
seemed  to  be  wearing  away,  and  a  sadness  of  heart 
and  of  countenance,  which  she  appeared  studious 
to  conceal,  was  settling  upon  her.  It  was  not  mere- 
ly because  she  was  obliged  to  take  her  wearisome 
walk  alone,  for  her  husband  had  never  been  in  the 
habit  of  going  with  her.  As  I  knew  of  no  alteration 
whatever  in  her  circumstances,  and  she  manifested 
no  disposition  to  disclose  the  cause  of  her  grief,  I 
was  willing  that  the  secret  should  remain  with  her- 
self, and  carefully  avoided  alluding  to  the  change 
in  her  appearance.  Nr.t  many  months,  however, 
had  elapsed  before  it  was  said  that  Mr.  D.  was  deep- 
ly involved  in  debt ;  that  his  farm  was  mortgaged, 
and  there  was  no  probability  that  he  could  redeem 
it.  But  as  I  had  heard  of  no  abatement  of  his  in- 
dustry, I  was  unwilling  to  believe  that  things  were 
so  bad  as  represented,  and  could  not  but  hope  that 
he  would  ultimately  free  himself  from  his  embar- 
rassments. His  health,  however,  soon  began  to  de- 
cline, his  creditors  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  farm  and  habitation,  and 
seek  another  dwelling.  To  begin  the  world  anew 
with  a  broken  constitution,  and  a  family  of  young 
children  to  be  supported,  was  very  trying.  When 
Mrs.  D.  learned  that  this  adverse  change  in  their 
situation  was  bringing  her  family  nearer  to  her  lov- 
ed place  of  public  worship,  she  was  cheered  with 
the  hope  that  she  should  be  able  to  persuade  her 
husband  logo  with  her,  and  that  this  trying  event 
might  prove  in  the  end  to  be  an  instance  of  special 
mercy,  both  to  her  husband  and  family.  A  change 
of  situation,  however,  effected  no  change  in  Mr. 
D.'s  moral  feelings  and  habits.  The  place  where 
the  people  of  God  met  to  pi  aise,  and  pray,  and  listen 
to  the  declaration  of  his  truth,  had  no  delights  for 
him.  Nor  indeed  was  it  long  that  he  was  able  to 
attend  public  worship,  had  he  been  disposed.  His 
health  rapidly  declined,  his  appetite  failed,  his  limbs 
once  uncommonly  strong,  grew  weak  and  tremu- 
lous", and  he  was  cast  on  a  bed  of  long  and  distress- 
ing sickness.  His  family  having  now  no  means  of 
support,  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  the  charity  of  the  town  for  relief.  This,  to  the 
feeling  heart  of  Mrs.  D.,  was  very  cutting.  She 
was  careful  not  to  wound  her  husband  with  useless 
reproaches. — But  she  could  not  forget  the  money 


which  he  had  formerly  misspent  in  vain  company, 
and  the  happiness  it  would  afford  himself  and  fam- 
ily had  it  been  reserved  for  that  time  of  need.  When 
a  young  man,  Mr.  D.  had  sometimes  spent  fifty  dol- 
lars in  one  winter  in  the  ball  room.  Of  the  greater 
sums  spent  of  late  years,  in  another  waif,  she  had 
no  heart  to  speak,  or  even  think.  Poor  woman  ! 
she  thought  it  was  still  a  secret  to  others,  and  she 
would  fain  have  been  ignorant  of  it  herself. 

In  Mr.  D.'s  sickness  I  visited  him  often,  and  was 
deeply  affected  to  witness  his  distress  and  see  him  j 
sinking  into  the  grave,  without  giving  any  evidence 
of  piety  or  even  serious  concern  about  his  salvation,  i 
He,  however,  was  willing  to  hear  religious  dis-! 
course,  to  have  the  scriptures  read  to  him,  and  j 
prayer  offered  to  God  for  his  support  and  salvation. 
At  length  he  began  to  express  a  hope  that  his  heart 
had  been  changed  and  his  sins  forgiven.  At  first  I 
dared  not  encourage  him:  I  greatly  feared  he  was 
deceiving  himself.  But  as  he  continued,  from  day 
to  day,  to  talk  more  and  more  like  a  Christian,  I 
began  to  hop-;  that  he  might  indeed  be  a  subject  of 
grace.  He  now  viewed  himself,  as  all  his  acquaint- 
ance did,  to  be  on  the  very  briuk  of  eternity,  and 
appeared  anxious  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  his 
departure.  He  looked  on  his  beloved  children  with 
all  the  apparent  concern  of  a  dying  pareut,  and  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  them.  His  wife 
had  long  desired  to  devote  them  to  God  in  baptism, 
but  their  father  had  always,  till  now,  opposed  it. 
But  now  he  desired,  before  he  closed  his  eyes  in 
death,  to  see  it  done.  The  minister  readily  con- 
sented to  perform  the  sacred  rite.  The  children 
(the  eldest  at  home  being  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  youngest  a  babe  in  its  mother's  arms) 
were  assembled  around  their  father's  bed,  and  one 
after  another  solemnly  dedicated  to  a  covenant  God 
in  baptism.  The  father  seemed  now  to  see  and 
feel  the  propriety  and  importance  of  what  was  done; 
and  to  the  minister's  counsel  added  his  own,  enjoin- 
ing it  on  his  children  henceforth  to  consider  them- 
selves the  Lord's  ;  to  cast  themselves  on  his  mercy, 
and  acknowledge  him  in  all  their  ways.  This  scene, 
to  the  mother,  was  almost  overwhelming.  On  find- 
ing her  cup  of  affliction  mingled  with  such  rich  in- 
gredients of  mercy,  tears  of  joy  freely  flowed,  and 
her  tongue  spoke  forth  the  praises  of  God. 

Mr.  D.  subsequently  to  this  spoke  freely  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  lo  be 
able  to  go  to  the  places  where  he  used  to  misspend 
his  evenings,  and  faithfully  warn  his  former  com- 
panions in  folly.  Neither  their  sneers  nor  frowns, 
he  thought,  would  daunt  him  ;  but  he  could  talk  to 
them  as  freely  as  to  his  own  little  children.  The 
time  of  his  departure,  however,  appeared  to  be 
drawing  near,  and  he  again  gave  to  his  family  what 
he  wished  them  to  consider  as  his  dying  counsel, 
His  weeping  wife  caused  the  garments  which  were 
to  dress  her  husband's  lifeless  remains  for  the  grave, 
to  be  prepared.  Still,  however,  he  lingered,  day 
after  day  ;  and  still  she  persevered  in  her  efforts  to 
relieve  his  distress,  to  comfort  his  spirit,  and  smooth 
his  passage  to  the  tomb.  It  was  too  much  for  her 
delicate  constitution  to  endure ;  and  she  fell  into  a 
violent  lever,  which,  in  a  few  days,  terminated  her 
mortal  existence.  Concerned  still  for  her  husband, 
she  continued  with  him  to  the  last,  and  expired  ly- 
ing in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  cast  upon  him 
her  last  look  of  love.  The  vestments  of  death, 
which  she  had  prepared  for  him,  were  now  wrapped 
about  herself;  and,  with  many  a  sigh  and  tear,  her 
lifeless  remains  were  borne  from  the  sight  of  her 
sick  husband,  and  from  the  desolate  circle  of  her 
orphans,  to  the  resting  place  of  the  dead.  The 
Spirit  hath  said,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord  ;"  and  it  was  truly  consolatory  to  be- 
lieve that  this  blessedness  now  was  hers.     But  who 


could  look  on  the  family  she  had  left  behind  without 
emotions  of  pity  1  The  case  of  the  dear  little  infant, 
torn  so  young  from  its  mother's  bosom,  was  peeir- 
liariy  affecting.  It  was  removed  from  one  kind- 
hearted  woman  to  another;  but  no  one  could  cher- 
ish and  nourish  it  as  its  mother  had  done  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  delicate  little  thing 
went  down  to  sleep  by  her  side  in  the  grave-. 

Mr.  D.  still  lived,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, seemed  to  be  slowly  regaining  his 
health.  He  was  removed  by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  to  another  habitation  ;  the  children  disiributed 
into  different  places,  and  the  family  was  entirely 
broken  up.  I  continued  to  visit  him,  and  found 
him  still  willing  to  talk  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
but  I  thought  a  declension  in  pious  feeling  was  very 
obvious.  After  some  months  he  was  able  to  walk 
abroad,  leaning  on  his  staff,  and  on  those  occasions 
would  frequently  direct  his  tottering  steps  to  one  or 
other  of  the  neighboring  stores.  During  his  illness 
he  had  longed  to  go  there  to  warn  his  old  compan- 
ions in  folly  ;  but,  alas  !  his  heart  was  now  grown 
cold,  his  courage  was  gone,  and  I  wasgiieved  to  hear 
that  he  sat  down  with  them,  and  partook  of  their 
cheer  as  he  had  used  to  do  in  the  days  of  his  health. 
When  gently  admonished  of  his  danger  of  relaps- 
ing into  a  course  which  had  already  nearly  destroy- 
ed him,  he  seemed  to  think  the  warning  quite  un« 
necessary.  He  knew  better  than  any  one  else  what 
his  constitution  required,  and  what  were  his  feel- 
ings  in  regard  to  religion.  He  saw  not  why  it 
should  be  thought  he  gave  less  evidence  of  piety 
now,  than  he  had  done  before.  His  hopes  of  re- 
covery were  of  but  short  duration.  His  health  again 
rapidly  declined,  and  he  was  confined  once  more 
to  his  bed  with  distressing  sickness,  which  continu- 
ed for  many  weeks.  At  length  the  springs  of  life 
failed,  and  the  weary  spirit  dropped  its  earthly  cares 
and  pains,  and  left  its  shattered  and  loathsome  ten- 
ement to  crumble  into  dust.  Some  of  the  surviving 
friends  of  Mr.  D.  cherished  some  hope  that  death 
had  proved  gain  to  him  ;  but  in  the  minds  of  lh« 
more  reflecting,  and  those  who  were  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  circumstances,  this  hope  was  attended 
with  many  fears.  So  many  dark  clouds  had  settled 
on  his  path,  the  footsteps  of  a  true  follower  of  Jesus 
could  not  be  distinctly  acertained. 

The  same  clergyman  who  had  attended  the  fune- 
ral of  his  wife  and  child  was  called  to  perform  the 
last  religious  offices  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  D. 
The  crowded  little  cottage  seemed  to  be  regarded 
by  all  as  the  house  of  the  dead  ;  rendered  peculiarly 
solemn  by  the  sight  of  three  of  the  little  orphans, 
who  had  been  collected  from  different  families,  t9 
shed  their  tears  upon  the  cold  face  of  their  parent, 
before  the  coffin  should  conceal  it  from  their  eyes. 
They  were  commended  to  God  in  feeling  and  earn- 
est supplication  ;  and  when  their  little  cheeks  were 
wet  with  tears,  and  all  our  hearts  were  melting  with 
love  and  pity  for  them,  and  we  knew  we  could  not 
repair  their  loss — it  came  like  heavenly  music  over 
our  souls  to  hear  a  youthful  band  sweetly  sing  th« 
following  orphan   hymn. 

"  Where  shall  the  child  of  sorrow  find 
A  place  for  calm  repose  1 

Thou  Father  of  the  fatherless, 
Relieve  the  orphan's  woes. 

"  Thy  gracious  promise  now  fulfil, 
And  hid  their  trouble  cease  ; 

In  Thee  the  fatherless  shall  find 
Rich  mercy,  grace,  and  peace. 

«'  They've  not  a  secret  care  or  pain. 
But  He  that  secret  knows ; 

The  Father  of  the  fatherless 
Will  sooth  the  orphans'  woes." 

The  funeral  being  ended,  the  loved  orphans wer«  . 
again  scattered  abroad,  seldom  to  see  each  other's 
faces;  and  the  aged  parents  of  the  deceased,  bend- 
ing under  the  weight  of  numereus  years,  returned 
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to  their  humble  habitation  to  weep  that  the  only  son  '  cepts  he  enjoined,  of  the  sufferings  he  endured  and 
they  had  to  lean  upon  was  dead;  that  their  belov-jOf  the  ignominious  death,  to  which  he  submitted, 
ed  daughter-in-law  was  gone;  the  dear   babe  laid   to  save  us,  the  guilty  and  the  lost.     If  you 


by  their  side  in  the  grave;  and  the  rest  of  "the 
dear  little  birds,"  as  they  called  them,  all  cast  out 
upon  the  world,  exposed  to  its  blasts  and  storms, 
without  a  home,  without  a  parent  to  whom  they 
could  tell  their  sorrows,  or  apply  for  protection  or 
mppnrt. 

Would  any  inquire  the  cause  of  the  accumulated 
distresses  of  this  or.ee  flourishing  and  happy  fami- 
ly ?  It  was  intemperance.  Not  that  Mr.  D.  was 
reputed  a  drunkard  :  I  know  not  that  he  was  ever 
intoxicated  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn to  his  home  without  assistance  ;  but  he  had  an 
ardent  thirst  lor  spirituous  liquors,  and  was  a  man 
of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink.  It  was  this 
which  drew  him  from  the  successful  prosecution  of 
his  business,  and  blighted  all  his  fair  prospects  ol 
worldly  good,  and  turned  him,  with  his  family  out 
of  their  pleasant  home,  and  cast  them  upon  the 
charity  of  the  public.  It  was  this  which  oppressed 
so  long  the  heart  and  the  countenance  of  his  amia- 
ble wife  with  melancholy,  and  finally  operated  to 
bring  her,  with  her  innocent  babe,  to  an  untimely 
grave.  It  was  this  which  broke  down  his  own 
strong  constitution,  made  him  helpless  as  an  infant, 
and  fastened  upon  his  vitals  a  disorder  which  prey- 
ed there,  a  quenchless  fire,  until  death  closed  the 
scene.  This  was  the  enemy  which  utterly  desola- 
ted his  innocent  and  interesting  family.  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  one  vicious  propensity,  for  aught 
that  man  can  tell,  those  orphans  might  now  have 
been  living  in  their  former  habitation,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  father's  protection  and  of  a  mother's 
love. 

Reader,  hearer,  have  you  the  same  appetite? 
remember  the  tremendous  denunciation  of  Jehovah 
— "  Wo  unto  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine, 
and  men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drink  !  their 
root  shall  be  as  rottenness,  and  their  blossom  shall 
jo  upas  dust :  because  they  have  cast  away  the  law 
of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  despised  the  word  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  He  hath  spoken,  and  will 
do  it.  S.  M. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PARABLES. 

No.  I. 

"  Children,"  said  Mr.  Richmond  to  a  fine  group 
that  had  just  risen  with  him  from  the  tea-table. 
"  Children,  it  is  New  Year's  night  you  know,  and  I 
will  now  reveal  the  plan  I  promised  ; — follow  me  to 
the  study." 

A  son  and  three  daughters  sprang  to  the  door 
and  with  fac«s  full  of  expectation  followed  their  pa- 
rent thro'  the  long  entry,  now  illuminated  by  the 
evening  lamp,  into  the  study  at  the  farther  extrem- 
ity. It  was  a  large  square  room,  lined  on  two  sides 
with  books ;  another  side  contained  a  desk  filled 
with  papers  and  every  convenience  for  writing. 
Near  the  fire  stood  an  armed  chair  with  a  broad 
leaf,  for  the  wearied  student,  and  there  were  maps 
and  prints  hung  around  the  two  remaining  walls 
which  were  not  occupied  with  books.  The  windows 
of  this  pleasant  room,  looked  out  upon  an  extensive 
yard,  which,  grassed  in  summer,  and  iced  in  winter, 
served  these  happy  children  for  a  delightful  play- 
ground. A  January  fire  was  this  evening  burning 
on  the  hearth,  and  before  it  stood  a  table  spread 
with  green,  and  having  the  chairs  of  the  apartment 
arranged  around  it. 

"Be  sealed,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  R.  as  he 
placed  himself  in  one  of  the  chairs  at  the  head  of 
the  table.  Mrs.  R.  soon  entered  and  occupied  the 
other — the  table  is  now  surrounded.  Before  each 
one  is  laid  a  small  green  Testament,  and  in  the  ti- 
tle page  each  child  has  already  discovered  its  own 
name,  traced  by  the  pen  of  its  parent. 

"  My  dear  children,"  commenced  Mr.  R.,  "these 
ire  our  New-Year's  gifts  to  you.     It  is  the  scrip- 


to  save  us,  the  guilty  and  tlie  lost,  it  you  have 
heretofore  read  this  volume  with  carelessness,  my 
children,  I  pray  that  you  may  commence  the  study 
of  it  now,  with  the  deepest  attention.  Upon  its 
truths  do  your  parents  test  all  their  hopes,  and  here 
must  you  ground  yours,  if  you  desire  life  eternal. 
Consult  it  with  lowly  minds,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
circumstances,  and  you  shall  find  it  a  light  unto 
your  feet  and  a  lamp  unto  your  path.  In  order  to 
assist  you  in  this  pursuit,  your  mother  and  I  propose 
spending  an  hour  with  you  around  this  table,  as 
frequently  as  our  other  duties  will  permit;  and  we 
will,  my  dear  children,  with  this  sacred  book  be- 
fore us,  endeavor  to  comply  with  this  command  of 
our  Saviour,  "  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them 
ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they 
which  testify  of  me." 

The  children  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  as  if 
eager  to  begin. 

"But  first,"  said  their  father,  "we  will  ask 
God  for  his  assistance  and  blessing." 

The  children  bowed  their  heads  with  deep  atten- 
tion, while  the  father  with  uplifted  hand  and  eye, 
in  a  low  voice,  said,  "  Our  Father  who  art  in  heav- 
en, we  thy  humble  children  pray  of  thee  to  look  up- 
on us  and  hear  our  petition — send  us  now  thine 
Holy  Spirit  to  guide  us  into  all  truth  ;  for  thy  word 
is  truth.  We  ask  this  in  our  Saviour's  name,  for 
we  have  his  promise. — '  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask 
the  Father  in  my  name,  he  shall  give  it  you.'  " 

The  children  resumed  their  former  attitudes, 
and  little  Mary,  the  youngest,  who  was  seated  by 
her  mother's  side,  said,  "  Mamma,  will  you  find  the 
place  for  me." 

"  Presently,  my  dear,"  said  her  mother,  "  wait 
until  your  father  has  named  it  to  us." 
"  Open  at  the  title  page,"  said  Mr.  R. 
The  children  all  turned  the  leaf. 
Charles,  you  may  read  it. 

(Charles  reads.)  The  New-Testament  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

"Now,  my  children,"  said  Mr.  R.,  "when  a 
man  dies,  he  writes  what  is  called  his  will  or  testa- 
men/,  i.  e.  he  writes  down  upon  paper  all  that  he 
wishes  his  friends  or  family  to  remember  and  do 
when  he  is  gone;  they  can  then  frequently  read  it 
over  after  his  death,  and  are  in  no  danger  of  forget- 
ting or  mistaking  any  of  his  wishes.  So  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  parted  from  his 
disciples  and  ascended  to  heaven,  left  them  and  us 
his  will,  or  Testament,  or  a  written  account  of  what 
he  wished  us  to  remember  and  do  when  he  was  gone." 
"Did  he  write  it  himself,  papa?"  asked  Eliza- 
beth quickly. 

"  No,  my  dear,  I  was  going  to  say  he  did  not 
write  it  down  himself,  but  he  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples to  do  it  when  he  was  gone,  and  he  promised 
to  give  them  the  power  to  write  his  wishes  correct- 
ly, and  to  remember  every  thing  that  he  had  said  un- 
to Ihein.  We  find  this  command  and  this  promise 
in  the  book  of  John.  Turn  to  the  14th  chapter. 
In  the  preceding  chapter  he  has  been  telling  his 
disciples  that  he  must  die.  He  commences  this 
with  telling  them,  not  to  be  grieved  or  troubled  at 
heart  because  he  must  go  away,  for  he  is  going  to 
his  Father's  house  in  heaven,  where  there  are  ma- 
ny mansions,  to  prepare  a  place  for  them  ;  and  that 
soon  he  will  come  again  and  take  them  to  himself, 
that  where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  also.  He  also 
tells  them,  that  "if  they  love  him  they  will  keep 
his  commandments,"  or  remember  and  comply  with 
his  wishes  when  he  is  gone.  He  also  promises 
"  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name  I  will  do 
it."  Now,  Harriet,  you  may  read  the  16,  17,  25, 
and  26th  verses." 

(Harriet,  the  eldest  daughter,  with  low  and  timid 
voice  reads,)  "  And  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  he 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  forever.  Even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him  ;  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he 
dwelleth  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.  These  things 
have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present  with  you 


tures  of  Jesus  Christ  our  only  Saviour  and  Lord 
It  contains  the  simple  recital  of  his  pure  and  spot- 
less life,  of  the  miracles  he  wrought,  of  the  pre- 'But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom 


the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you." 

"  He  then  continues  to  give  them  his  last  and  most 
affectionate  instructions,  until  we  reach  the  26th 
verse  of  the  loth  chapter,  where  he  again  speaks  of 
the  Comforter  or  Spirit  of  truth  which  he  would 
send.     Elizabeth  may   read  these  two  verses." 

(Elizabeth  strokes  back  the  loose  ringlets  that 
are  falling  over  her  face,  and  audibly  and  distinctly 
reads.) 

"But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will 
send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall 
testify  of  me." 

"Now  comes  the  command,  Elizabeth,  in  the  next 
verse." 

(Elizabeth  continues.)  "  And  ye  also  shall  bear 
witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  be- 
ginning." * 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  children,  how  plain  is  the 
promise  that  the  Holy  Spirit  or  Spirit  of  truth  should 
be  sent  to  the  disciples,  to  cable  them  without  any 
mistake  to  comply  with  the  command  which  our  Sa- 
viour had  given  them,  that  they  should  testify  or 
bear  witness  of  him.  But  lest  it  should  still  be  for- 
gotten by  the  world,  that  his  power  should  be  with 
or  inspire  the  disciples,  he  repeats  it  again  and 
again,  not  only  in  the  next  chapter,  but  in  various 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  cannot  now  no- 
tice all  the  passages,  but  there  is  one  in  the  second 
epistle  or  letter  to  Timothy,  3d  chap.  16th  verse,  to 
which  you  may  all  turn,  and  little  Mary  may  read 
it;  and  I  hope  we  are  all  prepared,  by  those  pas- 
sages we  have  already  examined,  to  receive  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  or  any  of  the  sacred  writers,  as 
the  words  of  Christ  himself." 

(Each  finger  points  to  the  verse ;  and  little  Mary, 
leaning  on  her  mother's  arm,  slowly  and  with  hesi- 
tation reads.) 

"All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God; 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, and  for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

"  So  you  see,  my  dear  children,  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  as  much  the  author  of  this  book  as  if  he  had  writ- 
ten it  with  his  own  hand  before  he  returned  to 
Heaven,  because  he  gave  his  disciples  the  power  or 
inspiration  to  write  it  exactly  as  he  desired.  "  It 
is  profitable  for  instruction  in  righteousness."  Let 
us  then  attend  to  its  instructions,  that  we  may  be- 
come wise  unto  salvation. 

"  This  volume  is  composed  of  several  parts.  The 
first  four  books,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  contain 
the  Life  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  four  different  in- 
dividuals. Next  comes  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
i.  e.  the  actions  or  lives  of  the  Apostles  oxfrst  min- 
isters, whom  Jesus  sent  forth  to  preach  to  the  world. 
They  first  waited  at  Jerusalem  to  receive  the  Com- 
forter or  Holy  Spirit  that  Christ  had  promised  them, 
and  then  they  travelled  about  and  preached  in  dif- 
fereut  cities  and  countries  as  the  Saviour  had  com- 
manded them.  This  book  then  gives  a  particular 
account  of  their  travels  and  preaching.  Then  fol- 
lows a  number  of  epistles  or  letters  which  they  wrote 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  and  cities,  where 
they  preached,  after  they  had  left  them. 

"  Some  of  them  were  written  to  particular  individ- 
uals, as  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  The 
last  book  of  the  volume  is  the  revelation  of  St.  John 
the  Divine,  which  you  will  study  at  some  future 
time,  as  you  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  understand 
it.  We  will  now  return  to  the  four  gospels  or  life 
of  Christ,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  these  books  which 
your  mother  and  I  now  wish  to  assist  you  in  study- 
ing ; — I  mean  that  portion  called  the  parables.  But 
we  will  defer  the  commencement  of  this  subject  un- 
til another  evening." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  R.,  "  I  think  we  had  better 
return  to  the  parlor  uow,  for  little  Mary's  eyes  be- 
gin to  twinkle  and  her  hour  for  going  to  rest  has 
come.  Come,  Mary,  say  your  good  night  and  come 
with  me." 

Little  Mary  slowly  leaves  her  chair,  rubbing  open 
her  sleepy  eyes ;  and  seizing  her  new  Testament  to 
take  to  bed  with  her,  says,  "  good  night,  papa." 
"Good  night,  my  dear,"  said  her  father,  "but 
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leave  your  book  as  you  do  not  want  it  in  bed,  and 
Elizabeth  will  lay  it  by  carefully  with  the  others." 
The  little  girl  gives  up  the  point  though  with  some 
reluctance  ;  and  again  half  saying  good  night,  leaves 
the  room  with  her  mamma. 

Charles  and  Harriet  in  the  mean  time  have  walk- 
ed to  the  window  that  overlooks  the  play  ground, 
now  reposing  in  the  bright  moonlight.  The  deep 
folds  of  the  curtain  hid  their  forms  from  sight,  but 
the  soft  voices  that  spoke  within  penetrated  the 
apartment. 

"  Oh  what  an  evening  this  is,"  said  Charles  ; 
"  when  the  moon  is  out  so  bright,  I  always  thiuk 
of  some  lines  which  I  once  learned  to  speak  at 
school." 

"  What  are  they,  Charles  ?  can  you  say  them 
now  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  will  say  two  of  the  verses,  for  those  are 
what  I  most  think  of." 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale ; 

And  nightly,  to  the  list'iting  earth 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth ; 

"  Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 

Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll 

And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole." 

"  Now,  Harriet,  do  not  the  moon  and  stars  seem 
to  be  singing,  'the  God  of  heaven  made  me — praise 
him! — praise  him'?  and  see!  the  earth — how  still, 
just  as  if  it  was  listening  to  the  song." 

"  Oh  yes,  Charles,  it  does  seem  so — I  must  learn 
all  those  verses  to-morrow  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
to  find  them." 

"  I  will,"  said  Charles,  as  they  emerged  from  be- 
hind the  curtain,  "  I  will  find  them  for  you." 

Elizabeth  had  gathered  up  all  the  books,  and  laid 
them  on  the  shelf  which  her  papa  had  prepared  for 
them  ;  and  now,  joining  Charles  and  Harriet,  they 
all  three  left  the  apartment.     [To  be  continued.'] 
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THE  CONTRAST. 

[Written  by  a  young  Miss  at  School.] 

Mr.  Bently,  upon  becoming  heir  to  alarge  fortune, 
removed  with  his  family  from  the  retired  and  de- 
lightful village  of  N,  where  they  had  hitherto  lived, 
to  take  possession  of  his  new  estate  in  the  city  of  C. 
Most  of  their  friends  resided  there,  which  render- 
ed a  removal  thither  desirable ;  and  some  circum- 
stances occurred  which  made  it  necessary;  although 
the  noise  and  gaiety  of  the  city  were  far  less  con- 
genial to  their  feelings,  than  the  retirement  and 
sobriety  of  their  native  village,  for  their  minds  were 
too  much  engrossed  with  concerns  of  more  impor- 
tance, to  suffer  them  to  regard  either  with  pleas- 
ure or  approbation,  the  gaiety  and  mirth  generally 
found  in  cities. 

Their  principal  objection,  however,  to  removing 
to  the  city,  was  the  injurious  effect  which  they  fear- 
ed its  fashions  and  gaieties  would  have  upon  their 
two  daughters,  Ellen  and  Sophia. 

They  had  endeavored  to  instil  into  their  minds 
moral  and  virtuous  principles,  and  taught  them  to 
look  above  this  world  for  happiness ;  and  they  fear- 
ed the  numberless  temptations  of  the  city,  so  unlike 
any  thing  they  had  hitherto  known,  would  counter- 
act all  their  instructions. 

Their  fears  respecting  Sophia,  were  comparative- 
ly few  ;  for  her  attachment  was  already  weaned 
from  the  world  to  a  considerable  extent.  She  seem- 
ed to  possess  every  virtue  calculated  to  render  her 
beloved  and  happy.  Her  disposition  was  of  that 
amiable,  even  kind,  which  is  a  great  source  of  en- 
joyment to  its  possessor,  and  gains  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  all.  She  found  her  greatest  delight  in  obey- 
ing her  parents  and  gratifying  their  wishes,  while 
nothing  caused  her  more  pain  than  to  know  that 
she  had  occasioned  them  any  uuhappiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  were  particularly  anx- 
ious for  Ellen.  Her  disposition  being  naturally 
gay,  she  was  already  too  much  given  to  the  world's 
vanities.   She  possessed  many  valuable  and  interest- 


ing traits  of  character ;  but  so  perverse  and  unyield- 
ing was  her  temper,  so  little  regard  had  she  for  the 
feelings  of  her  parents,  that  their  entreaties  to  per- 
suade her  to  renounce  the  sinful  pleasures  of  the 
world,  had  hitherto  proved  unavailing.  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  they  soon  found  their  painful 
fears  too  fully  realized.  Scarcely  had  they  enter- 
ed the  city,  when  they  perceived  that  its  fascina- 
tions had  already  caught  her  attention.  She  im- 
mediately began  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  new 
dresses  and  ornaments  she  must  have  before  she 
could  appear  to  advantage  in  the  higher  circles, 
the  frequent  balls  and  parties  she  hoped  to  attend, 
with  numberless  other  similar  plans  which  greatly 
grieved  and  wounded  the  hearts  of  her  fond  parents 
and  sister.  She  accordingly  purchased,  as  soon  as 
possible,  the  necessary  requisites,  and  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  all  the  gaieties  the  city  afforded.  From 
this  lime,  she  lost  all  relish  for  any  thing  of  a  seri- 
ous nature,  and  all  interest  for  the  concerns  of  the 
family.  If  her  mother  or  sister  requested  any  little 
assistance  from  her,  she  had  some  dresses  to  see  to, 
some  shopping  to  do,  or  some  calls  to  return,  which 
must  be  attended  to  first.  Dress,  parties,  balls,  and 
the  theatre  demanded  all  her  time  and  attention. 

Meanwhile,  Sophia  had  so  heeded  the  precepts 
she  had  received  from  her  parents,  that,  though 
she  was  placed  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  its 
fascinations,  instead  of  exerting  the  unhappy  influ- 
ence they  had  feared,  seemed  to  fix  their  instruc- 
tions more  firmly  in  her  mind.  The  more  she  saw 
of  the  fashions  and  gaiety  of  the  city,  the  more  she 
felt  their  vanity.  Her  attachment  to  them  was 
daily  lessening,  and  her  desire  to  experience  the 
joys  of  religion,  which  she  shortly  did,  was  propor- 
tionally increasing.  She  fell  the  deepest  solicitude 
for  her  sister's  eternal  welfare.  Frequently,  and 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  did  she  entreat  her 
to  forsake  these  scenes  of  revelry,  which  she  was 
sure  would  end  in  her  destruction,  while  contempt 
and  ridicule  were  the  returns  she  constantly  receiv- 
ed for  her  kindness.  Often,  too,  did  she  suppli- 
cate the  throne  of  Grace,  that  her  sister  might  be 
reclaimed  ;  but  Ellen  seemed  bent  or.  her  own  des- 
struction.  She  despised  the  touching  importunity 
of  a  father's  and  a  mother's  love,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  her  wonted  pleasures,  until  something  irre- 
sistible should  prevent.  But  this  was  not  long. 
From  frequent  exposures  to  damp  weather,  she  at 
length  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  produced  an 
alarming  cough,  and  soon  brought  her  upon  her  dy- 
ing bed.  Oh,  what  was  her  distress,  when  told 
she  must  in  a  few  days  be  summoned  into  the  un- 
seen world  !  With  what  horrors  of  mind  did  she 
survey  her  past  life  !  With  what  agony  did  she  re- 
flect upon  the  many  blessings  and  mercies  she  had 
rejected,  the  faithful  warnings  of  pious  parents, 
which  she  had  scorned,  the  entreaties  of  an  only 
sister  which  she  had  despised  !  Now  it  was,  that 
she  felt  the  need  of  religion ;  of  something  more 
than  the  festivities  of  the  city,  to  support  her  in  her 
dying  hour.  But  it  was  too  late.  A  dying  bed, 
she  found,  was  no  place  to  prepare  for  death.  El- 
len's remaining  days  were  few,  and  the  horrors  of 
despair  which  tormented  her  to  the  last,  can  bet- 
ter be  conceived,  than  described. 

Sophia  was  soon  to  follow  her  sister  to  the  world 
of  spirits.  She  wa3  seized  with  a  violent  cold 
while  following  Ellen's  remains  to  the  grave,  which 
produced  a  distressing  fever.  Her  physician  soon 
declared  her  case  hopeless.  She  received  the  in- 
formation with  a  striking  composure.  She  appear- 
ed perfectly  calm  and  resigned.  No  look  or  feeling 
of  uneasiness  displayed  itself;  but  on  the  contrary, 
a  smile  seemed  to  play  upon  that  brow  already  mark- 
ed with  death.  The  thought,  that  she  was  soon  to 
inherit  the  rest  for  which  she  had  been  preparing, 
almost  transported  her.  Agonizing  was  the  idea 
that  she  could  not  meet  her  sister  there,  but  she 
felt  it  was  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  who  was  her 
support  in  this  trying  hour,  that  she  was  permitted 
to  share  in  this  rest.  Sophia  remained  perfectly 
tranquil  to  the  closing  scene,  when  she  bid  a  last 
adieu  to  her  weeping  friends,  and  sweetly  expired 
on  the  bosom  of  Jesus. 

Thus  we  see  in  some  degree  the  insufficiency  of 


'he  pleasures  of  the  world  for  yielding  support  iir 
the  hour  of  death,  and  the  peace  and  joy  which  re~ 
ligion  gives  even  on  the  threshold  of  eternity. 
Which  then  is  most  desirable,  religion  or  the 
world  ?  M. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion* 
RUTH  LEE.— Published  by  Am.  S.  S.  Union,  1829, 
This  interesting  little  work  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  both  old  and  young.  And  although  there 
is  not  so  much  religious  instruction  in  it  as  we 
should  like  to  see  in  a  Sabbath  School  book,  yet 
real  life  is  pourlrayed,  and  every  reader  will  seem 
to  be  acquainted  with  most  of  the  characters.  We 
commend  the  author  for  the  following  information,, 
which  he  gives  at  the  close  of  the  book.  "  The 
story  which  you  have  finished  is  not  true,  nor  is 
it  intended  to  make  you  believe  that  it  is  true.  The 
object  of  the  writer  is  to  present  that  which  is  true 
and  important  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  most 
likely  to  engage  your  attention."  Some  have 
doubted  the  propriety  of  spreading  fictitious  nar- 
ratives before  the  minds  of  children.  The  objec- 
tion is,  that  they  are  so  seldom  faithful  to  nature, 
and  so  often  too  much  akin  to  a  class  of  writings, 
of  which,  all  good  people  disapprove — we  mean 
novels  and  romances.  The  labors  of  those  engag- 
ed in  the  Sabbath  School  cause  are  likely  to  be  in 
vain,  if  their  books  are  written  in  such  a  manner 
that  children  will  be  induced  to  read  them  merely 
for  the  gratification  of  curiosity.  And  though  we 
have  said  it  before,  yet  we  would  say  it  again,  that 
those  who  write  Sabbath  School  books  ought  ever 
to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  laboring  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls. 

Ruth  Lee  was  the  daughter  of  Jane  Lee,  who- 
was  a  woman  of  so  ardent  piety,  and  so  irreproach- 
able life,  that  she  provoked  the  envy  of  her  neigh- 
bors. This  envy  they  manifested  by  their  conver- 
sation at  a  quilting  in  the  neighborhood,  when 
Jane  was  not  present.  They  threw  out  many  un- 
just insinuations  as  to  her  real  character.  One  tra- 
duced her  because  she  kept  her  husband's  clothes 
mended  so  neatly.  One  thought  it  was  the  result 
of  fear,  and  another  of  pride.  Margaret  Bates 
wondered  that  she  was  always  so  lively,  when  she 
had  such  a  cross  child  to  take  care  of  as  little  Ruth. 
Betsey  Wilts  thought  that  was  no  wonderment, 
for  it  was  well  known  that  Jane  had  no  temper,  by- 
nature.  Nelly  Tilson  thought,  that  she  was  very 
religious,  and  set  herself  up  as  a  pattern.  This  is- 
the  way  envy  shows  itself,  and  the  women  were 
wicked  in  indulging  such  a  hateful  passion.  Envi- 
ous people  ought  to  remember  that  they  feel  just 
as  Satan  did  when  he  said,  "  does  Job  fear  God 
for  nought?"  Ruth  Lee,  after  her  mother's  death, 
went  to  live  with  Nancy  Ridley,  who  indulged  her 
more  than  she  ought,  as  her  mother,  although  she 
was  a  good  woman  in  many  other  respects,  had 
done.  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  years,  her 
father  married  Martha  Anson,  and  Ruth  was  taken 
home  to  live  with  her  new  mother.  "  Martha  soon 
saw  the  task  she  was  to  have  in  managing  the  self- 
willed  Ruth  ;  but  she  thought  seriously  of  her  du- 
ty, and  resolved  to  endeavor  to  perform  it  faithfully. 
She  seldom  failed  in  such  resolves,  for  they  were- 
always  made  with  a  feeling  of  her  own  weakness, 
and  an  humble,  earnest  prayer  for  the  grace  of  God 
to  strengthen  and  guide  her."  Once,  when  Mar- 
tha had  punished  Ruth  for  very  improper  conduct, 
she  ran  over  to  make  her  complaint  to  "  mammy 
Ridley,"  who  had  thrown- out  a  few  hints,  among 
her  neighbors,  about  step-mothers.  She  declared 
that  she  should  keep  an  eye  -jpon  Ruth,  and  she 
should  not  be  abused.  There  are  too  many  mam- 
my Ridleys  in  the  world  who  are  ever  ready  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  step-mothers.  Mar- 
tha, however,  followed  her  wayward  child,  and 
brouo-ht  her  back,  and  by  her  prudence  and  firm- 
ness, made  an  obedient  child  of  her,  notwithstand- 
ing mammy  Ridley's  complaints  of  her  severity  - 
This  excellent  woman  was  soon  removed  by  death, 
and  Ruth  went  again  to  live  with,  and  be  indulged 
by  "  mammy  Ridley."     By  and  by,  her  father  mar- 
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ried  ao-ain,  but  he  made  a  sad  bargain  of  it,  for  al- 1  born  in  Torringford,  Conn.  April  21st,  1783;  en- 


though  "  she  (Hester)  »vas  a  healthy,  good  lookin 
girl,  tidy  and  industrious,  yet  her  temper  was  very 
bad."  She  and  her  mother  made  and  sold  cake 
and  beer  to  travellers,  and  Ruth's  father  having 
occasion  to  pass  by  their  house  frequently,  some- 
times called  to  get  a  drink  of  beer  and  a  cake. 
Here  lie  became  acquainted  with  Hester,  who 
"  took  care  never  to  let  Richard  see  her  in  a  bad 
humor."  This  is  a  species  of  deception  sometimes 
practised  by  others,  in  similar  circumstances,  but 
thoy  have  abundant  occasion  to  lament  their  folly 
and  wickedness  when  it  is  too  late.  This  was  the 
case  with  Richard  and  his  wife,  for  soon  after  they 
were  married,  Hester's  temper  began  to  show  it- 
self, and  he  began  to  spend  his  evenings  at  the 
tavern.  Little  Ruth  was  now  brought  to  her  new 
home,  where  she  was  abused  in  good  earnest.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  have  a  book.,  and  if  she  did  not 
do  every  thing  exactly  to  Hester's  mind,  she  was 
called  a  good-for-nothing  hussy,  and  whipped  and 
treated  as  a  slave.  This  was  a  sad  reverse  to  poor 
Ruth,  and  she  cried  frequently,  for  she  could  not 
help  it,  in  view  of  her  wretched  condition. 

At  some  distance  from  the  house,  Hester  had 
spread  a  piece  of  cloth  to  whitea.  It  was  Ruth's 
business  to  attend  to  this  piece  of  cloth,  and  wet 
it  every  time  it  became  dry.  Here  she  staid  from 
day  to  day,  and  sometimes  her  cruel  mother  made 
her  stay  by  it,  to  watch  all  night.  Here  she  would 
have  been  very  lonesome,  had  she  not  discovered 
upon  the  top  shelf  in  the  cupboard,  some  loose 
leaves  of  an  old  Bible.  These  she  carried,  one  by 
one  into  the  field  and  read  them.  If  her  mother 
had  known  this,  she  would  have  beaten  her,  for 
she  hated  the  Bible,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  be- 
cause she  was  so  wicked.  When  it  was  time  for  her 
mother  to  come  to  lake  up  the  cloth,  which  she 
generally  did  every  night,  Ruth  hid  the  leaves  of 
her  Bible  under  the  roots  of  a  tree.  At  first,  she 
could  understand  but  little,  for  she  had  no  one  to 
teach  her,  and  she  was  only  about  seven  years 
old.  All  that  she  knew  about  the  Bible  was  taught 
her  by  her  good  mother,  Martha.  The  leaves 
which  she  carried  into  the  field  belonged  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore she  could  understand  about  God  and  his  com- 
mandments, yet  she  learned  something.  Soon  af- 
ter, the  cloth  was  whitened,  and  Ruth  was  permit- 
ted to  stay  in  the  house  again.  Hester  died  in  a 
fit  of  anger.  It  was  an  awful  death,  and  Richard 
by  the  means  of  Ruth  and  her  Bible,  became  a 
good  man.  A  Sunday  School  was  soon  establish- 
ed in  the  neighborhood,  and  Ruth  after  some 
years  became  a  teacher,  and,  we  hope,  a  teacher 
of  the  right  kind — one  who  could  lead  little  chil- 
dren to  Jesus  because  she  knew  the  way. 

The  book  before  us  is,  generally  speaking,  true 
to  nature  ;  there  are  many  like  Hester,  who  hate 
religion,  and  give  full  vent  to  their  wicked  hearts. 
There  are  many  also,  like  Nelly  Tilson,  Margaret 
Bates  and  Betsey  Wilts,  who  love  to  talk  scandal 
about  their  neighbors  ;  but  there  are  few  like  Martha 
and  Jane,  and  if  the  Lord  were  not  on  the  side  of 
such  people,  their  enemies  would  swallow  them  up. 
The  true  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  must  suffer  per- 
secution, but  the  Bible  says  that  such  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.  Put,  then,  your  trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  fear  not  what  man  can  do  unto  you. 

Reviewer. 
[Our  Reviewer  has  undertaken  a  useful,  and  :it  the  same  time  a 
delicate  task.  With  all  the  benefits  which  may  result  from  a 
eanrliil  and  faithful  inquiry  into  the  merits  ofour  Sabbath  School 
Book*,  some  injurious  effects  will  be  intermingled,  unless  great 
caution  be  used.  Thus  far,  the  importance  of  the  writer's  object 
and  the  obvious  justice  of  bis  remarks  generally,  have  secured  the 
insertion  of  anonymous  communications.  \Vc  deem  it  proper, 
however,  now  to  request  an  interview  with  him,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  views  nod  of  the  ex- 
tent of  his  plan. —  Editors.} 


BIOGRAPHY. 


ACCOUNT  OF  SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS. 

[Editorial  Abridgjtment.\ 
Samuel  John  Mills  was  a  very  devoted  servant  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  an  ardent  lover  of  the  souls 


tered  Williams  College  in  the  spring  of  180G;  be 
came  a  member  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Andover,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  where  he  remained 
till  the  autumn  of  1812;  and  died  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean  June  10,  1818,  when  his  redeemed  soul  re- 
turned to  Cod  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the 
deep.  He  lived  on  earth  but  little  more  than  35 
years;  one  half  of  which  time  was  consumed  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  another  large  portion  in 
obtaining  his  education.  His  period  of  active  life 
was  only  six  years;  or  at  the  most  ten  or  twelve, 
reckoning  from  the  time  when  he  entered  College; 
yet  very  few  men  have  done  half  as  much  good  in 
the  longest  life.  We  will  tell  our  young  readers 
some  of  his  good  deeds  ;  and  try  to  inform  them 
why  Mills  could  do  so  much,  when  more  than  half 
the  people  in  the  world  are  little  belter  than  cum- 
berers  of  the  ground. 

While  he  was  in  College,  his  life  of  holiness  and 
kindness  was  a  living  reproof  to  sinners  and  strength 
to  Christians.  By  his  prayers  and  efforts  he  did 
much  to  promote  order,  morals  and  piety  among 
the  students,  and  so  early  as  his  first  year,  he  was 
very  useful  in  a  revival  of  religion.  It  commenced 
in  his  class,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  "  that 
Mr.  Mills  was  principally  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  God,  in  producing  the  blessed  work. — Certain  it 
is,  that  no  one  was  so  much  resorted  to  as  he,  by 
those  under  serious  impressions.  He  was  singular- 
ly devoted  and  engaged,  a  little  before  the  revival 
commenced,  and  while  it  lasted."  See  what  a 
youth  can  do  to  convert  sinners  and  save  souls  from 
death. 

Our  readers  know,  that  a  vast  portion  of  the 
globe  has  been  till  lately  covered  with  gross  dark- 
ness ;  and  that  it  is  only  thirty  or  forty  years  since 
Christians  began  to  wake  up  and  send  the  gospel 
to  the  perishing  heathen.  Before  the  year  1800, 
some  Christians  in  Europe  had  begun  the  work  ; 
but  in  this  country  we  sent  missionaries  only  to  the 
Indians,  before  1812.  Since  that  time,  almost 
every  denomination  of  Christians  in  the  United 
States  has  engaged  in  the  cause.  The  American 
Board  alone  had,  in  1828,  forty  six  missionary  sta- 
tions, two  hundred  and  twenty  three  missionary  la- 
borers, thirty  six  native  assistants,  about  six  hun- 
dred native  teachers  of  free  schools,  five  hundred 
and  twenty  three  members  of  mission  churches  be- 
sides the  members  of  the  mission  families,  thirty 
two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pupils  in 
the  mission  schools,  and  seven  printing  presses  em- 
ployed in  printing  school  books  the  holy  scriptures 
and  religious  tracts.  These  operations  are  increas- 
ing and  extending  from  year  to  year,  and  no  doubt 
will  continue  to  diffuse  the  light  and  blessings  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  till  millions  of  souls  are  converted 
to  God.  Now  the  first  conception  of  this  great  plan 
was  in  the  mind  of  Jehovah  from  everlasting  ;  but 
the  first  impulse  given  on  earth  was  to  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  youthful  Mills.  Others  had  had  com- 
passion for  the  heathen,  and  had  prayed  for  their 
salvation  He  also,  from  his  first  conversion,  had 
ardent  desires  and  purposes  concerning  them.  Af- 
ter he  became  a  member  of  College,  the  subject  of 
missions  fastened  upon  his  attention,  and  became 
the  burden  of  bis  prayers,  his  inquiries,  and  his  con- 
versation with  others.  A  few  of  his  fellow-students 
drank  in  the  same  spirit.  They  carried  it  with 
them  to  Andover.  They  offered  themselves  to  the 
work,  called  on  their  fathers  in  the  ministry  for 
counsel  and  direction,  roused  the  churches  to  ac- 
tion, and  in  February  1812,  the  first  messengers  of 
mercy  set  sail  from  Boston  for  heathen  shores  in 
Asia.  Mills  did  not  go  himself;  but,  as  an  instru- 
ment, he  put  the  missionary  enterprize  in  motion. 
The  work  was  the  Lord's;  but  Mills  will  ever  be 
remembered  as  an  honored  "laborer  together  with 
him." 

After  he  left  College,  Mills  resided  a  few  months 
at  Yale  College,  in  New-Haven.  Here,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Obookiah,  an  interesting  youth 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  then  an  ignorant  and 
friendless  wanderer  upon  our  shores.  The  sight  of 
this  heathen  youth  suggested  to  Mills  the  thought 
of  giving  him  an  education,    and  of  sending    him 


of  men,  and  a  man  who  "counted  not  his  life  dear 

unto  himself"  when  he  could  do  good.     He  was   back  if  he  became  a  Christian,  to  leach  his  benight- 


ed countrymen  the  knowledge  of  redemption.  He 
took  the  stranger  to  his  father's  in  Torringford,  pro- 
cuied  him  friends  and  helpers,  and  set  him  forward 
till  he  became  a  real  Christian  and  an  enlightened 
man.  This  case  was  the  occasion  of  establishing 
the  Foreign  Mission  School,  at  Cornwall  in  Con- 
necticut, where  young  men  from  different  heathen 
nations  were  instructed  for  several  years.  That 
school  has  since  been  dissolved,  and  Obookiah  died 
before  he  was  prepared  to  preach  Christ  in  his  na- 
tive Islands;  but  both  the  school  and  the  converted 
heathen  have  been  and  still  are  great  blessings  to 
the  church  and  to  the  heathen  nations  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.* 

In  our  rapidly-growing  country,  there  are  many 
large  districts  almost  destitute  of  ministers  and 
churches,  and  even  of  Bibles.  These  are  most  nu- 
merous and  extensive  in  the  southern  and  western 
States.  Much  has  been  done  lo  6upply  preachers 
for  these  wastes  in  the  eastern  States,  but  very  little 
for  the  vast  field  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains. 
Christians  indeed  did  not  know  what  desolations 
there  were.  Mills  went  and  searched  out  the  land. 
In  connection  with  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  he  accom- 
plished a  very  extensive  tour.  They  travelled 
through  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  down  to  New  Orleans;  then  through 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia. 
Five  or  six  hundred  miles  of  this  route  was  a  mere 
wilderness.  Trace  their  course  upon  a  map,  and 
see  what  they  did  for  the  good  of  the  people.  The 
principal  objects  of  their  mission  were,  "  lo  preach 
the  gospel  lo  the  destitute :  to  explore  the  country, 
and  learn  its  moral  and  religious  state;  and  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of 
other  religious  and  charitable  institutions."  This 
was  done  in  1812  and  1813.  In  1814  and  1815, 
Mr.  Mills  went  over  nearly  the  same  rout  again, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Smith.  The  results  of  their 
inquiries  were  published,  and  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  God's  people,  in  be- 
half of  these  destiiute  regions  of  our  own  favored 
country.  The  impulse  has  not  yet  ceased,  and 
will  not  cease  to  operate  till  that  whole  country  of 
the  west  shall  submit  to  Christ. 

Our  readers  know  that  there  is  now  a  large  So- 
ciety, meeting  at  New-York,  called  the  American 
Bible  Society,  which  has  a  large  number  of  auxil- 
iaries in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  prepares  hun- 
dreds of  Bibles  and  Testaments  in  a  day.  They 
know  that  this  Society  are  attempting,  according  to 
a  resolution  they  adopted  last  May,  to  supply  every 
destitute  family  in  the  Union  with  the  Scriptures 
within  two  years  from  that  time.  They  know  al- 
srwthat  there  are  many  Societies  for  Domestic  Mis- 
sions, particularly  the  Home  Missionary  Society, 
which  is  attempting  to  supply  all  the  Congregation- 
al and  Presbyterian  people  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern stales  with  missionaries,  so  far  as  poverty  hin- 
ders them  from  supplying  themselves.  Now  both 
these  great  societies  owe  their  origin  to  this  same 
benevolent  man. 

His  biographer  says,  "the  plan  of  the  existing 
American  Bible  Society  originated  in  the  bosom 
of  Mr.  Mills."  "  Though  he  concealed  the  hand 
that  moved  it  forward,  he  was  himself  the  prin- 
cipal mover  of  the  design,  and  a  principal  agent  in 
inducing  others  of  greater  weight  of  character  to 
become  ils  abettors."  "  It  was  on  his  mind  for 
years  before  it  was  formed.  He  continued  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  its  formation,  and  to  use  all  his 
exertions  with  his  friends  in  favor  of  it,  until  the 
very  day  arrived  on  which  it  was  organized.  It 
was  on  the  8lh  day  of  May,  1816,  a  day  long  to  be 
remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." He  was  present  at  the  Convention,  but  not 
active  in  its  public  proceedings.  When  it  was  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  Society  would  be  formed, 
"  then  you  might  have  seen  him,  elevated  on  a  dis- 
tant seat  behind  the  crowd,  contemplating  the  scene 
with  a  look  of  divine  delight."  His  efforts  also 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  Domestic  Missions,  and  led 
on  at  last  to  the  formation  of  the  Home  Missionary 
Society.  Remainder  next  week. 


*  A  Memoir  of  Obookiah   has  been  published,  and  we  intend 
to  give  our  readers  an  abridgement  of  it  ere  long. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  New  York  Christian  Herald. 
THE    MOUNTAIN    COTTAGE. 

"  The  natural  scenery  of  Scotland  is  celebrated, 
wherever  the  name  of  that  beautiful  country  is 
known.  But  after  making  proper  allowances  for 
early  prejudices,  I  believe  there  are  many  parts  of 
our  country  whose  scenery  is  inferior  to  none  in  the 
world.  He  who  has  stood  on  the  heights  of  the 
Catskill — or  admired  the  shores  of  our  northen 
lakes — or  wandered  over  the  often  abrupt  and  brok- 
en mountains  which  extend  from  Canada  to  Con- 
necticut— or  trod  the  sublime  scenes  which  stretch 
along  the  Great  Valley  of  Virginia,  needs  not  to  be 
iuformed  how  many  and  diversified  are  the  natural 
beauties  of  our  native  land.  Many  of  these  scenes 
are  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  ;  they  have 
never  been  celebrated  in  story  or  song  ;  they  stand 
|  wild  in  their  native  dress,  and  too  little  known  to 
be  admired.  I  confess  myself  an  admirer  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  works  wrought  by  the  fincers 
of  Deity,  and  scattered  over  our  land  :  whether  ex- 
hibited in  the  wide  world  of  waters  as  they  leap 
down  the  cataract — or  the  majestic  river  as  it  rolls 
its  mighty  burden  of  waters  in  silence  through  the 
lofty  forest — or  the  spreading  vales  and  swelling 
hills,  freshened  by  a  thousand  rivulets. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  enjoying  some  romantic 
scenery  on  a  warm  afternoon  in  June,  I  left  the  lit- 
tle village  where  I  had  been  residing,  for  a  solitary 
walk.  It  was  in  the  southern  part  of  New  Eng- 
land, about  a  dozen  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound. 
After  roaming  from  hill  to  hill,  now  gazing  at  the 
fertile  plains  covered  with  the  richest  garments, 
and  now  looking  at  the  dark  blue  waters  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  here  and  there  a  white  sail  slowly  mov- 
ing upon  their  surface,  I  found  myself  among  the 
wildest  works  of  nature.  I  had  wandered  over  a 
mountain  covered  with  timber  of  different  kinds,  so 
steep  that  it  could  with  difficulty  be  climbed  by  seiz- 
ing the  bushes  which  grew  on  its  sides,  and  now 
found  myself  in  a  gap  between  two  ranges  of  steep 
mountains.  Delayed  on  the  hills  in  search  of  min- 
erals, it  was  not  till  near  sunset  that  I  came  into 
this  gap,  sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  "  The 
Den."  It  is  a  fearful  place,  extending  several 
miles,  with  high  and  steep  hills  on  each  side,  sepa- 
rated just  wide  enough  to  admit  a  foaming  stream 
between  them,  while  their  dark  shaggy  tops  seemed 
to  scowl,  as  if  in  disdain,  at  the  waters  that  were 
dashing  at  their  feet.  The  stream  is  dark  and  deep, 
now  whirling  in  eddies  ere  it  bounds  and  dashes 
over  opposing  rocks,  and  now  silently  and  sullenly 
moving  along,  as  if  indignant  at  the  obstacles  which 
stood  in  its  way. — There  was  a  little  path  along  the 
side  of  the  river,  trodden  chiefly  by  single  persons, 
though  sometimes  passed  by  a  team.  Besides  this] 
you  could  see  no  traces  of  man.  The  frowning- 
pines  sighed  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains— the 
rocks  reared  their  eternal  breast-works — the  savao-e 
stream  dashed  along  in  its  pride,  and  all  around 
was  solitude.  Besides  this,  it  was  just  sunset;  and 
there  is  an  indescribable  stillness  attending  the  set- 
ting of  a  summer's  sun,  which  every  feeling  bosom 
notices.  He  threw  a  veil  of  gold  over  the  heads  of 
the  aged  pines  on  the  hills  at  my  left,  and  sank 
with  a  stillness  that  seemed  like  a  stop  of  the  wheels 
of  nature.  It  seemed  as  if  the  wild  flood  murmured 
with  a  less  hoarse  voice  at  this  moment,  and  the 
heron  on  its  banks  forgot  his  screaming.  I  might 
not  have  remembered  this  moment  had  it  not,  in  a 
measure,  prepared  me  for  what  followed. 

"  About  a  mile  from  my  entrance  of  the  '  Den,' 
was  a  little  opening  on  the  side  of  the  eastern  moun- 


tain, and  nearly  half  way  up  us  summit  stood  a  ]  seen  at  their  humble  seats  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  for  a 
small  but  neat  cottage.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  j  few  Sabbaths  previous  to  my  visits  at  the  cottage  they 
woods,  save  a  place  cleared  around  it  for  a  little  ;  had  both  been  missing;  and  the  reason  was  known 
barn,  a  garden,  a  sheep-cote,  and  the  little  winding  ,  because  the  daughter  had  been  too  unwell  to  go  out' 
path  which  led  to  the  door.  The  small  habitation,  I  "  Possessing  naturally  a  slender  constitution  she 
the  garden,  &c.  were  not  only  neat  and  in  good  re- 1  had  of  late  been  drooping  and  the  people  of  the 
pair,  but  I  noticed  they  even  had  something  like  village  who  loved  her  much  on  account  her  many 
ornament ;  for  a  lovely  honeysuckle  was  creeping  [  amiable  qualities,  all  shook  their  heads  with  a  sio-b. 
over  the  mossy  roof,  and  some  beautiful  flowers  were  |  and  declared  they  feared  she  was  not  long  for  this 
waving  in  the  garden.  Though  somewhat  surprised  ]  world.  Her  first  symptoms  were  those  of  a  cold  j 
atseeingthesesignsoflife.Irecollectedthatthismust  j  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  she  had  a  fixed 
be  the  habitation  of  James  Orwell,  the  '  Moun-  I  cough  ;  and  the  little  bumms;  heclic  spot  which 
tain  Cottager,'  whose  character  I  had  lately  learnt  J  played  over  her  cheek  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
and  in  whose  history  I  had  taken  a  lively  interest.  |  told  that  the  worm  of  disease  was  playing  at  the  vi- 
"  James  Orwell,  whose  house  I  was  now  ap-  i  tals.  Yet  this  mountain  floweret  was  wasting  so 
proaching,  was  a  native  of  Scotland.  He  had  gradually,  that  many  of  her  friends  hoped  it  would 
come  to  this  country  some  fifty  years  before  in   the  \  recover  and  flourish.     The  faiher  looked  upon  the 

decaying  form  of  his  child,  and  saw  that  her  days 
were  marked  by  the  finger  of  death,  and  that  she 
could  not  pass  their  limits.  From  the  hour  of  her 
close  confinement  he  scarcely  ever  left  the  side  of 
her  bed  ;  as  if  by  paternal  kindness  he  wished  to 
ease  the  last  moments  of  the  spirit  which  he  could 
not  detain.  The  daughter  saw  that  she  could  not 
live;  but  she  looked  upon  the  disease  which  was 
fast  conquering  the  body,  as  a  deliverer  who  was 
to  lead  her  from  captivity  to  glory.  When  her  fa- 
ther was  by,  she  was  cheerful  and  apparently  com- 
posed ;  yet  when  he  was  absent,  a  tear  was  often 
seen  to  stand  in  her  eye,  as  she  looked  out  of  her 
window  upon  her  little  garden  before  the  house, 
and  thought  how  lonely  she  should  leave  her  poor 
father.  The  father,  too,  seemed  occasionally  to  have 
the  same  reflections,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  sunken 
face  of  his  child  with  an  earnestness  that  showed 
how  much  he  felt. 

"They  talked  of  their  little  earthly  plans,  as  if 
each  was    unwilling  to  realize  that  they  were  soou 
to  be  separated.     Thus  week  after  week  went  by, 
every  hour  of  which  left  the  lew   moments  of  her 
life  still  fewer,  till  the  afternoon  on  which  I  visited 
them,  when  it  was  believed  her  last  hour  had  come. 
"Thus  much  I  knew  of  the  inhabitants  ofthii 
little   dwelling   ere    I  entered   it.     On  entering,  I 
found  the  daughter  lying  in  one  corner   of  one  of 
the  two  small  rooms  which   the    house  contained, 
on  a  neat  small  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  sat  the 
disconsolate    father.      The    good    clergyman    was 
sitting   at  its  head.     After  a  needless  apology  for 
my   intrusion,   I   became    a  silent  spectator,  and 
felt   how   great    was    the   privilege.     The    pastor 
was  in    close    conversation   with   this  lamb  of  his 
flock  which   was  about  to   leave   him,  and  he  was 
conversing  about  her   departure.     When  he  ceas- 
ed, there   was  silence  for    a  few    minutes. — 'Just 
raise   my  head,' said  the  dying  girl,  'and    let    me 
look  out  of  my  little  window  once    more.'     Then 
turning    to    her   minister,   she  said    with  feeling, 
'Notwithstanding  our  troubles,  there  are  many  de- 
lights in  our  world  ;  and  I  an.  fast  remembering  all 
that  bind  me  to  earth.     There  is  my  poor  flower- 
garden — it  will  soon  be   grown   over  with   weeds ; 
there  is  the  river — it  will  continue  to  run  and  mur- 
mur as  if  I  were  here  :  I  hoped  I  should  have  seen 
the  sun  once  more  before  he  set — but  he  is  already 
behind  the  mountain  :  then   there  are  my  two  poor 
pet  lambs  that  I  have  fed  so   long — poor   things, 
they    will    not  have  any   one   to  love   them,    and 
take  care  of  them  as  I  have  done;  O,  it  is  hard  to 
leave   all  these — but   hardest  of  all  to  leave  my 
poor    father!     O,   what   will  he  do  when  I   am 
gone — who  will  take  care  of  him  when  he  is  sick, 
and   love   him  as  I  can  1      O  my   dear  father,  1 
hoped  I  should  do  all  this,  and  repay  some  of  the 
many,  many  kindnesses  I  have  received  from  you  1 
But  the  will  of  God  be  done  I'     '  I  pray  it  may  be,' 


hope  of  becoming   rich.     This  country  was  then 
new,  and   he  had   but  little  experience  that  was  of 
any  value.     During  the  revolutionary  war  he  had  a 
little  shop  in  a  village  near  the  sea,  where  he  traded 
on  a  small    scale.     He  had  acquired  a  pretty  prop- 
erty, when  the  village  was  burnt  by  the  enemy,  and 
in  an  hour  he  lost   all   his  earnings.     This  stroke 
was  heavy  to  one  who  had   placed    his  whole   heart 
upon  property,  and  the  more  so  as  it  was  unexpect- 
ed.    For  a  time   he   was  cheered  with  the  hope  of 
remuneration    by   Government ;   but  this  hope  was 
soon  dashed,   and  he  was  discouraged.     He  gradu- 
ally  became  morose  and  disgusted  with  mankind  ; 
and  with  a  wife  whom  he  had    lately  married,  and 
an  infant  son,  he  retired  to  the  lonely  retreat  where 
his  cotlage  now  stands.     Here  he  had  lived  unmo- 
lested for  more  than  twenty  years,  having  little  to 
do  with  the  world,  save  when  he  went  to  the  neigh- 
boring village  once  a   fortnight   to   dispose   of  the 
wooden  dishes  which  he  made  at  home.     He  was 
unsocial,  and  rather  repulsive   during  all  this  time. 
But  about  three   years  ago  his  wife  was  suddenly 
taken   sick   and  in  a  few  days  died.     At  the  time 
this  event  took  place  there  was  a  revival  of  religion 
in  the  next  village.  The  old  man  invited  the  neigh- 
boring minister  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  wife.     It 
was  then  that  the  minister  endeavored  to  soften  and 
sympathize  with  him  ;  and  there  are  but  few  whose 
hearts  will  not  soften  at  such  a  season.     He  gradu- 
ally gained  his  confidence,  and  more  gradually  drew 
his  attention   to  the  great  subject  of  personal   reli- 
gion.    At  the  time  of  his  wife's  death  the  old  man 
had  an  only  daughter  with  him,  then  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.     His   only  son  had  the  restless  dispo- 
sition of  his  father :  and  at  the  age   of  fifteen    had 
left  his  home  and  gone  to  sea.     Before   the  revival 
had  gone  by,   the  good  pastor  had  the  pleasure  of 
numbering    the    hardy    Orwell    and    his    daughter 
among  the  subjects  of"  the  work,   and  of  rejoicing 
that  these  sheep  upon  the  mountains  were  gathered 
into  the  fold  of  Christ.     From  this  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  man  was  greatly  altered.     Instead 
of  sauntering  over  the  hills  on  the  Sabbath,  and  se- 
lecting the  best   maple  trees  to  make  his  wooden 
dishes,   he  was  regularly  seen  going  to  the  village 
church  with  his  cheerful  daughter  hanging  on  his 
arm.     Every  Lord's  day  he   was  seen  in  season  at 
his  seat,  dressed  in  his  threadbare  drab  coat,  with 
his  silvery  hair   hanging  in  ringlets  over  his  shoul- 
ders.   His  neck  was  surrounded  by  a  red  silk  hand- 
kerchief; a  black  vest  and  pantaloons,  and  a  smooth 
worn    cane,  completed   his  dress.     As  the  people 
saw  how  great  was  the  change  in  the  old  man,  how 
devout  was  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  religion, 
and  saw  his  daughter  sitting  by  his  side,  and   both 
mingling  their  notes  of  praise  in  the  sanctuary, 
they  all  felt  that  there  must  be  something  in  reli- 
gion.    I  said  that  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  old  man  and  daughter  were  both  regularly 
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said  the  old  man,  '  lliough  I  am  stript  of  every  '  pains  to  instruct  him,  and  by  whose  means  he  had  j  blessed  Saviour  in  the  New.  We  will  take  them 
and  all  my  earthly  comforts.  But  compose  youi-  been  brought  to  reflect  on  his  ways  and  prospects.  |  successively  as  they  are  given  in  the  four  gospels, 
self,  my  dear  child,  God  will  provide  for  me  while   This  Missionary  had  given  him  a  Bible,  which  had 

1    been  his  constant  companion  ever  since.     Alter  his 


1  stay— it  will    not  be  long  before  I  follow   you — 1 
am   almost  ready  to  be    taken.      I  thought  1  could 
never  meet  this  hour;  but  God  gives  me  strength 
according   to  my  day  I  'Your   father    shall    never 
suffer,'   said  the  minister,  '  and  God  will  deal  kind- 
ly towards  him.     You  are  exhausted,  and  had  bet- 
ter be  quiet  awhile.'     '  Bui,  father,  I  had  forgotten 
one  thing — it  is  my   poor  brother   Henry  ;   he  may 
not  be  alive  now  :  and  if  he  is,  he  is  not  thinking 
of  us.     I  cannot  remember  much  about  him  ;  but 
I  have  often  prayed  that  he  might  return  to  you   in 
your  old  age — that  we  might  both  live  to  see  him  : 
but  more  have  I  prayed  that  God   would  make  this 
wanderer  his  child.       Should    he  ever    return,  I 
wish  you  to  give  him  my   Bible  and  Hymn-book — 
there   they  are — they  both  have    his  sister's  name 
in  them:  tell    him  that  it  was  my   dying  request 
that  he  would  read   those   places  where  the  leaves 
are  turned  down  ;  and  tell   him  that  he  was  made 
for  eternity — to  repent,  and  prepare  to  follow  me. 
O,  that  we  might  all  meet  in  heaven!     Now,   Mr. 
S.  I   wish  you   would   pray  with  me,  for  1  am  al- 
most   gone :    pray    for    my    poor   brother — for   my 
father — that  my   brother,  who   is  far  away,  might 
return  to  him — O  pray   that  Christ  would  receive 
my  soul,  for  I  have  done  with  earth.'     The  clergy- 
man opened   the   Bible,    and  read   that  consoling 
portion  of  scripture  which  is  recorded  in  the  14th 
chapter  of  John.     We  then  knelt  by  the  bed-side, 
and   he  fervently  addressed  the  throne  of  Mercy. 
"  While  we  were  engaged  in  this  sacred  duty, 
the  door  softly  turned  upon  its  hinges,  and  a   fine, 
well-dressed  young  man  came  in.     He  looked  wild 
at  first :   but  by  the  time   the   prayer  was  finished, 
the  whole  scene   before  him  was   fully   explained. 
We  arose  from  our  knees,  and  no  one  spoke.    The 
stranger  was  standing  and  gazing  in  a  kind  of  stu- 
pid surprise  :   he  looked  at  the  old  man  and  then  at 
the  daughter — and    his  eyes  filled  with  tears.     '  It 
is  my  Henry  1'  said   the   father,   stretching  out  his 
aged  arms,  and  unable  to  rise.   "  My  father,  do  you 
live,  and  do  you  yet  remember  me  ?' — and  in  a  mo- 
ment he  was  in  his  father's  arms.     The  sister  gave 
a  hectic  sob,  and  fainted  way  ;  but  when  she  revi- 
ved, her  hand  was  within  that  of  her  brother.  '  My 
dear  Charlotte,  I  did  not  hope  to  find  you  so  sick; 
but  we  will  nurse  you  up,  and  you  will  be  well  again 
in  a  few  days.'     '  You  deceive    yourself,  my   dear 
Henry,   I   have  but  a  short  time  to  live  :  but  I  am 
glad  to  see  your  face  once  more.     O,  I  feel  I  now 
have  a  new  tie    to   bind   me    to   earth,  but  it  must 
be  rent.     O  Henry  !  it  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  to 
die  but  for  a  hope  that   I  am  a  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  can  never  die.     How  long  is  it  since  you 
left  us,  Henry?' — '  It  is  six  years  this  spring;  you 
was  then  a  liule  girl — and    I  hoped  when  I  kissed 
you  and  my  poor  mother,  when  we  parted,  that  we 
should  all  meet  again  :  but  one  is  gone,  and  my  sis- 
ter is  just  going,  and  I  must  still  be  a  stranger  be- 
low— and  friendless.'     '  Not  friendless,    Henry,    if 
you  put  your  trust  in  God  :  he  will  be  your  friend, 
and  we  shall  all  meet  again  in  heaven.'     '  It  is  all 
the  hope  I  have  left,  my  sister?'     '  It  is!  then  are 
you  a   Christian,   Henry  ?'     '  I  am   a  great  sinner, 
and  a  poor  Christian.'     '  You  are?  O,  Henry,  how 
happy  shall  I  die !     But  I  wish  you  to  promise  me 
one  thing  ;  promise  that  you  will  stay  at  home  and 
take  care  of  our  poor  father,  after  I  am  gone.'     '  I 
will.'     '  Now,'  said  the  fainting  sister,  '  am  I  hap- 
py.    But  Mr.  S.'  said  she,  turning  to  the  minister 
■  will  friends  in  heaven  know  each  other  ?     It  seems 
as  if  I  shall  want  to  know  my  brother  more.'     '  We 
shall  all  be  happy,  and  be  as  the  angels  in  heaven,' 
said  the  Minister.     '  Tell  me,  brother,  where,  and 
how  you  became   a  Christian ;  for  I  greatly  desire 
to  know.' 

"  We  all  drew  our  chairs  near  the  bed  as  the 
young  man  related  the  various  situations  in  which 
he  had  been  placed  since  he  left  his  father's  dwel- 
ling. How  he  had  been  a  very  wicked  wanderer 
from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  alike  regard- 
less of  home  and  his  Maker ;  how  at  length,  he  met 


hopeful  conversion,  he  had  made  several  profitable 
voyages,  and  had  brought  home  his  wages  to  his 
poor  parents,  to  comfort  them  in  their  age.  He  had 
not  heard  any  thing  from  them  since  he  left  the  lit- 
tle cot  on  the  mountain  ;  but  often,  as  he  sat  at  the 
top  of  the  mast,  or  clung  to  the  yards,  had  he  pray- 
ed earnestly  for  his  friends  at  home.  He  conclu- 
ded his  interesting  narrative  with  many  tears  ;  part- 
ly out  of  joy,  that  he  had  been  so  distinguished  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  partly  out  of  sorrow,  that  he 
found  none  to  comfort  but  his  aged  father.  We  were 
greatly  affected  at  his  narrative;  but  still  more  so 
as  we  turned  to  the  dying  Charlotte.  A  smile  of 
joy  and  hope  was  still  playing  over  her  features,  but 
her  heart  had  ceased  its  throbbings,  and  was  cold 
in  death.  She  had  listened  to  her  brother's  voice, 
till  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  in  her  veins,  and  so 
peacefully  did  her  spirit  leave  its  marble  tenement, 
that  we  knew  not  the  moment  of  its  departure.  We 
saw  the  body,  calm  and  placid,  laid  in  slumbers, 
while  the  soul  had  gone  to  everlasting  rest.     O.  E. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PARABLES. 

No.  II. 
About  a  week  after  this  there  came  a  day  of  dark 
heavy  clouds,  from  which  the  snow  began  to  fall 
slowly  and  with  reluctance.  It  first  came  at  inter- 
vals in  small  thin  flakes  which  increased  as  the  day 
advanced,  so  that  the  thick  and  fast  falling  shower 
of  the  afternoon  had  already  overlaid  the  paths ;  and 
as  the  day  shut  in,  the  snow  flakes  gathering  thick- 
er and  faster,  seemed  to  say  to  Mr.  Richmond,  as  he 
looked  out  from  his  parlor  window — no  visiter  or 
friend  to-night;  and  he  inwardly  replied — I  will 
then  give  the  unbroken  evening  to  my  children. — 
One  hour  has  passed  by  ;  and  now  let  us  peep  into 
the  study — see,  here  they  are  1  surrounding  the 
freen  table  as  before,  not  one  is  missing.  Little 
Mary's  curls  are  bending  over  the  table  at  her 
mother's  side,  and  her  blue  eye  is  traversing  the 
pages  of  ber  Testament  as  she  turns  leaf  after  leaf 
in°apid  succession,  searching  vainly  for  the  lesson. 
But  the  quick  movement  of  the  little  hand  is  soon 
checked,  and  then  it  is  gently  raised  to  support  the 
bending  head  of  the  little  girl,  while  God's  blessing 
is  implored  upon  the  hour  of  sacred  study  just  com- 
mencing. 

The  preparations  thus  finished,  Mrs.  R.  says  to 
her  husband.  "  I  believe  we  are  to  speak  of  the 
parables  to  night,  are  we  not?" 

Yes,  my  dear,  and  can  any  of  our  children  tell 
us  what  is  a parablet" 

"  Is  it  a  Bible  story,  papa?"  said  Charles. 
"  Yes,  my  son,  it  is  a  Bible  story  ;  but  ii  is  also 
something  more  than  that.  It  is  a  Bible  story  which 
teaches  important  truth.  The  truth  is  so  woven  in- 
to the  story  that  at  first  perhaps  you  can  scarcely 
perceive  it.  It  is  so  concealed  in  the  story  that  for 
some  lime  you  cannot  fnd  it;  but  when  it  is  found 
it  cannot  easily  be  lost  again  or  forgotten,  because 
the  beautiful  story  in  which  it  lays,  keeps  it  in 
memory.  This  then  is  a  parable,  a  story  with  two 
meanings ;  the  one,  and  the  most  important  is  hid- 
den. But  it  should  be  carefully  sought  out,  be- 
cause it  was  for  this  hidden  truth  that  the  story  was 
written.  This  is  the  reason  why  your  parents  have 
undertaken  the  study  of  the  parables  with  you,  that 
where  you  cannot  discover  the  hidden  meaning  or 
concealed  truth,  they  may  point  it  out  to  you  with- 
out mistake.  And  then,  my  children,  you  will  not 
only  admire  the  beautiful  story  which  you  read,  but 
you  will  learn  to  love  the  truth  which  lies  there  con- 
cealed; and  by  making  this  truth  the  guide  of 
your  life,  your  hearts  will  become  sanctified  and 
happy. 

"  It  was  very  customary  in  ancient  times  to  leach 
by  parables,  much  more  so  than  it  is  now.     There 


without  regarding  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
were  spoken,  as  that  is  not  important  for  you  at 
present.  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  first  in  the 
l"2th  chapter  of  Matthew,  beginning  at  the  43rd 
verse ;   The  Travels  of  the  Unclean  Spirit. 

"  But  before  we  commence  the  examination  of 
this  parable,  I  should  like  to  read  to  you  a  short 
story  which  I  met  with  the  other  day." 

[-1//  the  children  fix  their  eyes  upon  him  in  mute 
attention,  while  Mr.  Richmond  reads'] 
THE  STORY  OF  GEORGE. 

George  was  eight  years  old.  His  papa  had  died; 
and  his  mamma,  who  was  now  lefi  in  humble  cir- 
cumstances, felt  herself  obliged  to  place  her  son  in 
a  situation  where  he  could  do  something  towards 
earning  his  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time 
could  receive  moral  and  religious  instruction.  Af- 
ter making  many  inquiries  she  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing him  a  place  in  the  family  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  wanting  a  little  errand  boy. 

Mrs.  Scolt  carried  her  son  to  his  new  home  and 
there,  after  giving  him  her  last  injunctions  respect- 
ing his  future  conduct,  and  telling  the  gentleman 
she  hoped  he  would  find  him  a  good  and  obedient 
boy,  she  left  him  and  returned.  She  was  a  relig- 
ious woman  and  had  given  George  a  great  deal  of 
very  good  instruction ;  and  she  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  to  have  him  grow  up  a  pious  man. 

After  she  had  gone,  Mr.  Appleton,  the  gentleman 
with  whom  George  was  now  to  live,  gave  him  leave 
to  look  about  the  house  and  garden  for  his  amuse- 
ment. He  went  therefore  into  the  barn,  and  shed, 
and  up  into  the  shed  chamber,  where  he  found  a 
great  many  old  things  stowed  away  which  he  wished 
to  examine  ;  and  he  thought  that  some  day  after  he 
had  done  his  work,  he  would  ask  leave  to  come  up 
and  look  at  them  again. 

He  then  went  into  the  orchard  and  garden  ;  and 
while  he  was  looking  at  the  beds  in  the  garden  he 
heard  some  one  call  him,  and  as  he  looked  up  he 
saw  Mr.  Appleton  crossing  the  large  yard  near  the 
house  and  coming  towards  him. 

George  immediately  left  the  garden  and  ran  to 
meet  him,  and  as  he  approached,  Mr.  Appleton 
said,  "  George,  should  you  like  to  see  my  work 
shop?  I  am  going  to  work  there  for  half  an  hour, 
and  you  may  come  with  me  and  see  the  tools  if  you 
like." 

"  Yes  sir,  I  should  like  to  go,"  said  George. 

So  they  went  into  the  shop  together ;  and  Mr. 
Appleton  showed  George  some  of  the  tools  and  ex- 
plained their  uses.  He  then  went  to  work  upon 
the  box  he  was  making,  while  George  stood  looking 
on ;  and  very  often  he  would  ask  Mr.  Appleton 
questions  about  the  work  he  was  doing,  and  at  last 
he  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  make  a  box  like  this." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  "  if  you  are  a  good 
boy  and  attentive  to  the  work  that  Mrs.  Appleton 
gives  you  to  do,  I  think  I  shall  take  you  out  here 
with  me  sometimes  and  leach  you  to  use  some  of 
these  tools  ;  and  then  if  you  take  pains,  you  will  by 
degrees  be  able  to  make  a  box  I  think.  But  you 
must  be  very  attentive  to  your  daily  task,  if  you  ex- 
pect me  to  do  this.  But  the  bell  is  ringing,  so  you 
may  now  run  into  the  house,  for  Mrs.  Appleton 
said  she  should  want  you  about  this  time." 

''  Yes  sir,"  said  George,  and  he  set  off  at  full 
speed  and  ran  directly  to  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Ap- 
pleton came  out  of  the  parlour  to  give  him  her  di- 
rections. It  was  to  be  his  business  to  run  of  the 
errands,  lay  the  cloth,  and  tend  table,  besides  do- 
ing other  little  chores  which  would  from  lime  to 
lime  be  given  him.  George  found  his  new  duties 
rather  difficult  at  first,  and  he  had  so  many  things 
to  remember  that  he  very  often  forgot  some.  He 
found  it  particularly  difficult  to  remember  to  lay  the 
cloth  right.  Sometimes  he  would  put  the  large 
dinner  plates  on  for  breakfast,  and  sometimes  he 
would  put  the  coffee  cups  on  for  dinner.  But  Mrs. 
Appleton  was  very  patient  with  him,  for  she  con- 
sidered he  was  but  a  little  boy  ;  and  as  she  was  bo 
patient  and  kind,  and  took  so  much  pains  to  tell 
him  over  and  over  again,  George  felt  that  he  would 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  mystery  of  lay- 
ing the  cloth  both  for  dinner  and  breakfast.  He 
also  overcame  most  of  his  other  difficulties,  and 
began  in  a  few  months  to  feel  quite  at  ease  in  his 
new  home  and  amidst  his  new  duties.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton  made  him  a  writing-book,  and  set  it  with  cop- 
ies; and  as  he  had  taken  so  much  pains  to  try  to 
do  his  work  right,  he  gave  him  a  writing  desk  to 
keep  it  in.  Geoige  was  to  write  a  copy  every  day 
and  show  it  to  Mr.  Appleton.  Mrs.  Appleton  was 
so  kind  as  to  hear  him  read  ;  so  that  he  was  now 
going  on  with  his  studies,  and  learning  industry  and 
useful  work  at  the  same  time.  So  George  began  to 
be  very  happy. 

But  all  this  time  George  did  not  love  God  or 
think  much  about  him.  It  is  true  he  had  been  in- 
structed by  his  mother  on  the  Sabbath  day  in  the 
truths  of  religion  ;  but  he  was  too  apt  to  consider 
it  as  a  lesson  which  he  need  not  think  much  about 
on  any  other  day  of  the  week,  therefore  these  in- 
structions made  no  good  impression  upon  him. 
When  he  came  into  Mr.  Appleton's  family,  he  was 
conversed  with  on  these  subjects  a  little  every  day, 
not  only  at  his  lessons  but  when  he  was  about  his 
work.  And  often  when  they  were  in  the  garden 
or  work  shop  together,  Mr.  Appleton  would  seize 
opportunities  for  telling  him  about  God  who  made 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  things  therein  ; 
who  gave  to  George  his  life  and  all  the  enjoyments 
and  blessings  with  which  it  was  filled.  He  also  told 
him  often  about  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  to  die  for 
children  who  do  not  love  God  or  think  about  him, 
although  he  is  their  kind  and  heavenly  Father. 
And  he  told  him  how  sinful  it  was  not  to  love  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  when  they  have  done 
so  much  for  us.  He  taught  him  that  he  ought  to 
pray  to  God  every  day  to  make  him  good,  and  thank 
him  for  all  his  goodness. 

George  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of  all  this. 
He  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  think  much  about 
God,  but  then  he  was  a  good  boy.  He  did  not 
do  any  very  wicked  actions,  and  he  tried  to  obey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton  in  all  things.  So  he  told 
Mr.  Appleton  he  knew  he  did  not  love  God  much  ; 
but  he  thought  he  was  a  <good  boy  in  every  thing 
else,  for  he  tried  to  be  obedient  to  him,  and  he  did 
not  tell  falsehoods  or  steal  as  some  other  boys  did. 
"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Appleton,  "  I  believe  you  do 
not  tell  falsehoods  or  steal.  I  never  knew  you  to 
do  either;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  you  are  gen- 
erally obedient.  But  do  you  not  know  that  the  first 
and  most  important  thing  is  to  love  God,  which  you 
acknowledge  is  not  the  case  with  you;  and  next 
that  all  these  good  things  which  you  say  you  do, 
are  not  good  unless  you  do  them  because  God  has 
commanded  you  to,  and  because  you  love  to  keep  his 
commandments." 

When  George  went  to  bed  that  night  he  thought 
a  great  deal  about  what  Mr.  Appleton  had  been  tel- 
ling him,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  he  had  not  been 
quite  so  good  as  he  supposed.  He  began  to  sus- 
pect that  all  his  good  deeds  had  been  performed  so 
that  he  might  be  catted  good,  and  might  be  praised 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton.  And  as  he  thought 
more  and  more  about  it,  he  was  almost  certain, 
that  instead  of  seeking  to  perform  God's  will  he 
had  been  seeking  to  be  admired  for  his  correct  con- 
duct. He  now  began  to  feel  mortified  and  sorry, 
that  his  motives  had  been  so  base,  and  that  he  had 
no  true  goodness ;  and  he  prayed  to  God  to  give 
him  a  better  heart. 

The  next  morning  when  he  went  to  read  his 
Testament  lesson  to  Mrs.  Appleton  he  told  her  of 
what  he  had  been  thinking,  and  she  said  "it  was 
ingratitude  and  vanity  that  he  had  discovered  in 
his  heart.  It  was  an  unclean  spirit  that  possessed 
him ',  and  it  possessed  ths  "heart  of  every  human 
being  until  it  was  driven  out  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
Id  some,  this  unclean  spirit  is  vanity  ;  in  others,  it 
is  pride  ;  in  some,  it  is  anger ;  in  others,  it  is  envy; 
and  in  all  it  is  ingratitude  to  God;  and  so  it  as- 
sumes a  thousand  forms  and  shapes  to  deceive  man- 
kind. But  it  is  the  sel  f-same  spirit  of  evil,  that  first 
entered  paradise  and  ruined  our  world.  And  it 
still  remains,  wandering  over  our  earth,  to  destroy 
as  many  as  it  can  of  its  willing  inhabitants.     I  say 


its  willing  inhabitants;  for  it  has  power  to  destroy 
none  but  those  who  are  willing.  God  has  giren  us 
the  scripture  to  tell  us  of  the  evil  enemy  that  dwells 
within,  and  to  inform  us  by  what  way  we  can  es- 
cape destruction.  His  Holy  Spirit  is  our  only  safe 
guard.  If  we  invite  it,  it  will  come  and  drive  out 
this  unclean  spirit  and  take  up  its  abode  with  us 
and  bless  us.  The  Holy  Spiiit  will  teach  us  to 
love  God  and  practise  all  good  actions  from  right 
motives,  and  it  will  help  us  to  cast  off  every  wrong 
motive  and  unholy  feeling.  "  And  now,  George," 
said  she,  "  which  of  these  spirits  do  you  desire  to 
have  dwelling  in  your  heart  and  ruling  your  life  ; 
God's  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  unclean  Spirit  of  Evil  ? 
— The  former  we  are  told  will  lead  us  to  everlasting 
life,  but  the  latter  will  conduct  us  to  eternal  death." 
"Oh,  God's  Holy  Spirit,  ma'am,"  said  George, 
earnestly  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  I  want  that 
to  come  and  cure  me  of  all  my  vanity,  and  I  will 
pray  God  to  give  it  to  me  every  day." 
[Remainder  next  week.'] 


riOHALITT. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
GOING  TO  THE  FIRE. 

The  bells  rung  the  alarm — John  and  James 
sprung  for  their  hats,  and  were  soon  in  the  streets, 
crying  "  Fire  !  Fire  !"  with  a  host  of  other  boys,  as 
noisy  as  themselves.  "  Why  is  it,"  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
"  that  boys  take  such  delight  in  going  to  a  fire  ? 
They  never  do  any  good  there." 

Mr.  J. — They  go  for  the  same  reason  that  many 
grown  people  do — to  look  on. 

Mrs.  J. — But  I  wish  to  know  why  they  love  to 
look  on.  I  cannot  conceive  what  pleasure  there 
can  be  in  witnessing  the  destruction  of  property. 

Mr.  J. — I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion now.  When  John  and  James  return,  we  will 
ask  them. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  boys  returned  in 
high  glee,  and  Mr.  Jones  began — 

Boys,  will  you  tell  me  why  you  take  so  much  de- 
light in  going  to  a  fire?     You  do  no  good  there. 

John. — I  don't  know,  Sir ;  all  the  boys  go. 

Mr.  J. — No,  John,  all  the  boys  do  not  go.  I 
know  some  boys  who  do  not  love  to  see  houses 
and  stores  burn. 

John. — But  we  do  not  go  because  we  love  to  see 
houses  and  stores  burn,  for  we  know  that  some- 
times people  get  burnt,  and  that  is  awful  to  think 
of — and  sometimes  people  are  made  very  poor,  by 
having  their  stores  burnt. 

Mr.  J. — Well,  John,  if  you  do  not  love  to  see 
buildings  burn,  why  are  you  always  so  anxious  to 
run,  as  soon  as  the  bell  rings  ? 

John. — I  know  that  I  want  to  go,  but  I  never 
stopped  to  think  what  makes  me.  When  I  hear 
the  Engine  rattling,  and  the  boys  crying  Fire!  Fire! 
I  want  to  run  and  cry  Fire  too,  but  I  can't  tell  why. 

James. — We  go,  because  we  love  to  see  a  great 
blaze — it  looks  so  grand. 

Mr.  J. — Don't  you  think,  James,  that  our  house 
would  make  a  great  blaze,  if  it  were  ali  on  fire  ? 
Your  books  and  maps,  of  which  you  are  so  careful, 
your  bed,  and  all  your  clothes — don't  you  think 
they  would  help  to  make  a  great  blaze  ? 

James. — I  hope  our  house  will  not  be  burnt. 

Mr.  J. — I  hope  not,  James,  but  it  would  make  a 
great  blaze,  if  it  should,  would  it  not? 

James. — But  the  engines  would  come  and  put 
out  the  fire. 

Mr.  J. — Perhaps  they  would,  but  if  they  did 
not  come,  our  house  would  make  a  great  blaze, 
would  it  not  ? 

James. — I  suppose  it  would. 

Mr.  J. — And  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it,  be- 
cause you  love  to  see  a  great  blaze  ! 

James. — I  am  sure  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
see  our  house  burn. 

Mr.  J. — And  why  are  you  not  very  sorry  to  see 
your  neighbor's  house  burn? 

James. — I  am. 

Mr.  J. — Why  then  are  you  so  anxious  to  go  and 
see  what  makes  you  very  sorry  ?  and  why  did  you 
come  home  in  such  glee.  Were  you  glad  that  the 
houses  were  burnt .' 


The  boys  were  both  silent. 

Mr.  J. — Now  John,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  one 
question.  When  you  have  been  standing  to  enjoy 
the  sight  of  a  building  on  fire,  thinking  what  a 
grand  appearance  it  makes,  have  you  not  sometimes 
been  -sorry  to  see  the  engines  come  and  put  it  ail 
out? 

John. — I  confess  I  felt  so,  to-night.  Henry 
Lindsey  and  I  were  standing  together  on  the  roof 
of  an  old  shed,  looking  at  the  fire,  which  was  ra- 
ging terribly.  The  sky  was  full  of  the  sparks,  and 
it  was  very  light  all  around.  But  few  of  the  en- 
gines had  come.  I  said,  "  all  that  block  of  houses 
must  be  burnt."  "  Ono,  they  will  not,"  said  Hen- 
ry. "  The  engines  will  soon  put  out  the  fire, 
when  they  come.  I  will  bet  you  a  great  apple, 
that  there  will  be  but  one  house  burnt."  "I  will 
stand  you,"  said  I.  Then  we  stood  and  watched 
the  fire.  Soon  it  began  to  kindle  on  the  roof  of 
the  second  house,  and  then  on  the  third, — thinks  I, 
I  shall  win  the  apple.  Presently,  men  appeared  on 
the  roof  and  put  out  the  fire,  but  soon  it  kindled 
again.  By  and  by,  more  engines  came  and  put 
the  fire  all  out.  "  There,"  said  Henry,  "you  have 
lost  your  apple."  Now  I  confess,  that  I,  some- 
how, wanted  that  all  the  houses  should  burn,  and 
when  I  saw  that  the  fire  was  put  out  so  soon,  I  felt 
sorry  ;  but  it  was  only  because  I  had  lost  my  bet. 

Mr.  J. — Ah  !  John,  did  you  care  more  for  your 
apple  than  for  other  people's  houses  ?  R. 


OBITUABY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Died  at  Brookfield,  October  5th,  Phebe  Parsons 
Hammond,  aged  12  years  and  7  months,  one  of 
the  pupils  in  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  at  Hartford,  Conn.  The  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  sickness  and  death  of  this  interesting 
and  beloved  child  are  communicated  by  a  friend 
who  was  with  her  much  of  the  time  during  her  sick- 
ness. 

"  She  returned  to  her  parents  the  last  of  June.  I 
was  at  that  time  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  and  used 
daily  to  ride,  and  this  dear  child  always  accompani- 
ed me.  These  were  the  opportunities  I  first  sought 
to  know  the  exercises  of  her  mind.  She  discovered 
great  unwillingness  or  aversion  to  speak  of  death, 
and  of  the  depravity  of  our  natures. — And  in  the 
first  part  of  her  sickness  she  was  impatient  and  un- 
reconciled to  her  situation.  Being  much  attached 
to  her  from  her  infancy,  I  requested  her,  as  she 
loved  me,  to  converse  freely  with  me,  and  inform 
me  what  were  her  feelings  towards  her  teachers 
and  companions  at  the  Asylum,  and  whether  she 
studied  her  Bible,  and  prayed  to  her  heavenly  Fath- 
er. With  an  animated  countenance,  she  assured 
me  of  her  happiness  at  the  Asylum,  of  her  respect 
and  affection  for  all  her  teachers  and  companions, 
and  that  she  was  instructed  to  read  her  Bible  and 
pray: — She  said  she  was  taught,  that  we  were  all 
sinners  ;  that  Jesus  Christ  died  to  savepenitcnt  sin~ 
tiers;  that  our  hearts  are  evil  and  wicked,  till  the 
Holy  Spirit  makes  us  love  God,  that  God  requires 
us  to  pray,  to  love  him,  and  to  be  afraid  of  sin. — At 
other  times  I  frequently  inquired  to  know  if  she 
prayed  daily,  and  for  what  she  prayed.  She  uni- 
formly replied,  "  I  pray  I  may  love  God,  and  trust 
in  Jesus  Christ."  Still  she  flattered  herself  she 
would  recover. 

The  following  conversation  passed  between  us 
Sept.  2d. — Does  Phebe  expect  to  recover?  P.  I 
cannot  tell.  Who  made  you  sick  ?  P.God.  Is  it 
right  that  you  should  be  sick  ?  She  made  a  sign  of 
the  justice  of  God,  and  then  said, — God  is  good, 
I  love  God.  Who  are  sinners  ?  P.  All  are  sinners. 
How  can  we  be  saved?  P.  Jesus  Christ  died  to 
save  sinners.  Where  shall  we  go  when  we  die  ? 
P.  If  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  us  love  God,  we  shall 
go  to  Heaven.  If  we  do  not  repent  and  love  God, 
where  shall  we  go  ?  P.  To  Hell.  What  will  the 
wicked  do  in  Hell?  P.  Weep  and  burn;  they  can- 
not see  God.  What  will  those  do  who  go  to  Heaven.' 
P'  Love  and  praise  God.  Is  your  heart  good,  or 
bad  ?  P.  Bad.  I  pray  the  Holy  Spirit  may  make 
me  good.     Does  Phebe  often  pray  ?     P.  Yes,  morn- 
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ing  and  night,  and  when  I  sit  up. — And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  for  two  weeks  previous,  she  had 
desired  to  he  carried  into  her  chamber  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  and  left  alone 
for  hours,  often  till  the  family  retired  for  the  night. 
A',  these  seasons,  unobserved  by  her,  I  have  seen 
her  supplicate  pardoning  mercy. — I  pointed  her  to 
many  precious  invitations  to  the  penitent  and  be- 
lieving, and  retired. — Late  in  the  evening,  Pliebe 
called  her  mother,  kissed  her,  told  her  God  was 
gooil — that  she  had  prayed  lor  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  repeated  the  18th  verse  of  the  1st  chapter  of 
Isaiah. 

Sept.  9 — She  awoke  late  in  the  evening,  in  ex- 
cessive elevation  of  mind,  said  she  loved  God,  and 
trusted  in  Jesus  Christ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
made  her  heart  holy — that  she  should  go  to  Heaven 
— should  take  no  more  medicine — she  wished  to 
be  with  her  Saviour — desired  that  her  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  should  pray,  and  serve 
the  Lord. — She  said  there  were  babes  in  Heaven  ; 
children,  and  persons  of  every  age — She  said  she 
saw  this  in  her  mind — that  she  dreamed. — She  ap- 
peared perfectly  happy — Her  happiness  deeply  af- 
fected her  friends. 

Sept.  13. — She  was  very  desirous  that  the  Sab- 
bath should  be  regarded  as  God  appointed;  a  day 
of  rest  from  worldly  care  and  conversation — wished 
her  sister  to  read  the  Bible  and  pray.  Fiances 
(who  is  also  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  pupil  in  the  Asy- 
lum) read  to  me  part  of  the  3d  chapter  of  St.  John 
— She  inquired  the  meaning  of  being  born  again — 
Phebe  lay  near  us,  and  readily  told  her,  "to  be 
sorry  for  her  sin, and  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Sept.  16 — Phebe  says,  I  am  so  weak  I  shall  die — 
I  pray  to  go  to  heaven— God  is  good — Shall  I  see 
Air.  P.'s  babe  in  Heaven  ?  I  love  Mr.  Gallaudet, 
and  all  my  teachers,  and  all  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I 
pray  we  may  all  love  God,  and  go  to  Heaven.  I 
wish  Frances  to  love  God — she  is  my  good  sister. 
Sept.  25 — She  shewed  me  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gal- 
laudet, and  said,  I  love  Mr.  Gallaudet, — I  pray  for 
him — wish  you  to  write  to  him.  Tell  him  I  love 
his  letter — I  am  glad  for  it — I  do  trust  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  pray  to  God  in  my  mind — I  shall  go  to 
Heaven.  I  wish  to  see  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  in 
Heaven.  Sept.  23 — She  was  restless  as  she  was 
much  emaciated,  and  had  no  appetite  and  a  tedious 
cough.  I  pointed  to  that  sentence  iu  Mr.  G.'s  let- 
ter, "  be  patient."  She  was  grieved — said  she  was 
weak, — that  God  was  good — She  called  for  the  en- 
gravings of  Abbe  Sicard  and  three  others  on  the 
same  paper.  She  pressed  the  paper  to  her  bosom, 
and  said,  three  were  in  Heaven  and  one  in  Hartford 
— She  said,  I  love  all  my  teachers  ;  told  me  the 
name  and  sign  for  each,  the  names  of  their  child- 
ten,  and  her  love  for  them.  Oct.  2nd — I  now  de- 
sired to  leave  her  for  a   few  hours — she  objected — 

I  then  told  her  a  few  ladies  met  to  pray — asked  her 
if  she  wished  them  to  pray  for  her?  She  answered 
yes.  I  inquired,  shall  they  pray  God  to  restore  you 
to  health  ?  P.  No,  I  wish  to  see  Jesus  Christ — 
Shall  they  pray  that  you  may  soon  die?  P.  Yes, 
and  go  to  Heaven.  Oct.  5th — She  appeared  to 
sink  gradually — spoke  of  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
her  wish  to  die.  Rev.  Mr.  F.  called  in — I  told  her 
he  was  a  clergyman,  and  inquired  if  she  wished  him 
to  pray — she  appeared  animated,  and  answered  yes, 
immediately.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foot 
called — she  seemed  pleased  and  requested  him  to 
pray — made  signs  of  attachment  to  him — He  had 
often  prayed  with  her — She  continued  to  sink,  but 
had  her  reason  to  the  last,  and  at  20   minutes  past 

II  o'clock  at  night,  her  immortal  spirit  quitted  its 
clay  tenement,  and  as  we  humbly  hope,  soared  away 
to  realms  of  light. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  SAMUEL  JOHN  MILLS. 

[Editorial  Abridgement. — Concluded.] 
In  our  narrative  of  the  good  deeds  of  this  devo- 
ted man,  we  have  already  mentioned  that  he  per- 
formed two  extensive  tours  in  the  western  and  south- 
ern States;  and  that  he  had  much  to  do  in  estab- 
lishing the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 


the  Foreign  Mission  School,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  another  Association  which  has  since 
been  changed  into  the  American  Home  Missiona- 
ry Society.  It  might  have  been  added,  that  the 
same  Association  which  sent  missionaries  to  the 
new  settlements  at  home,  was  also  to  send  others  to 
the  Indians  and  to  pagans  iu  foreign  lands;  and 
that  this  body,  which  was  supported  by  the  Presby- 
terian churches,  is  now  connected  with  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  We  now  proceed  to  other  works  of 
kindness  and  "labors  of  love,"  which  he  perform- 
ed during  his  short  pilgrimage  on  earth. 

Mills  spent  a  few  months  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  the  largest  city  in  the  United  States.  There, 
he  was  not  ambitious  to  appear  in  a  splendid  church, 
preaching  to  a  polite  and  admiring  audience.  More 
like  his  Master,  "  he  went  about  doing  good  ;"  "  vis- 
iting the  fatherless  and  widows  iu  their  affliction  ;" 
"  teaching  publicly"  at  some  times,  but  more  com- 
monly "  from  house  to  house,"  "  having  compas- 
sion on  them  that  were  ignorant  and  out  of  the 
way  ;"  and  "  going  out  into  the  highways  and  lanes 
of  the  city,  to  compel  them  to  come  in"  to  the  gos- 
pel feast.  "  He  devoted  himself,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, "to  inquiries  into  the  moral  condition  of  the 
poor,  with  a  particular  view  to  supply  them  with 
Bibles  and  tracts."  During  this  season,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  "  blessing"  of  some  "  that  were 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  him." 

Mills  was  a  friend  to  the  enslaved  negroes;  and 
to  save  them  from  slavery  and  ruin,  and  restore 
them  to  their  own  country,  was,  among  all  his  be- 
nevolent schemes,  ".his  darling  object."  In  pro- 
moting this  plan,  he  wrote,  and  talked,  and  preach- 
ed, and  travelled,  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Chris- 
tians and  make  them  act.  At  length  his  labors  pro- 
duced some  visible  effect,  and  benevolent  men  es- 
tablished a  School,  to  qualify  young  men  of  color 
for  preachers  and  teachers  to  the  African  race. 
He  was  also  the  chief  instrument  in  forming  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  which  carries  back 
to  Africa  those  free  blacks  who  are  willing  to  go, 
where  they  may  enjoy  liberty  and  happiness  in  a 
community  separate  from  white  people.  When  the 
Society  was  formed,  they  appointed  him  to  go  out 
to  Africa,  to  find  "a  place  of  habitation"  for  the 
future  emigrants.  He  had  the  liberty  also  of  choos- 
ing an  associate,  and  selected  Mr.  Ebenezer  Bur- 
gess, now  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Dedham,  Mass. 
They  were  directed  to  go  by  the  way  of  London, 
and  obtain  all  the  information  they  could  there;  for 
the  English  had  before  formed  a  colony  of  free 
blacks  in  Western  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leone.  They 
were  then  to  proceed  to  that  place,  and  make  it 
their  principal  station  while  on  the  coast.  They 
were  to  visit  the  coast  as  extensively  as  possible  ; 
to  consult  with  the  natives,  and  especially  the  chiefs, 
and  ascertain  whether  an  eligible  spot  could  be 
found,  which  might  be  purchased  at  a  fair  price  for 
the  purposes  of  the  colony. 

These  benevolent  men  left  America  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1817  ;  and,  after  some  stay  in  Eng- 
land, arrived  off  the  coast  of  Africa  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1818.  From  this  time  till  the  22d  of  May 
following,  they  encountered  various  toils,  and  suf- 
ferings, and  dangers,  in  that  unhealthy  climate,  and 
often  among  the  uncivilized  negro  tribes.  They 
prepared  the  way  for  the  commencement  of  the 
colony,  which  was  afterwards  located  at  Liberia, 
the  capital  of  which  is  Monrovia.-  There,  many  of 
the  free  blacks  of  America  have  already  found  a 
refuge ;  and  there  we  trust  many  who  are  now  in 
bondage,  with  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  will  in  future  years  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
freedom  and  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  peace. 
— But  Mills, the  philanthropist,  never  returned  to  his 
native  land.  His  health  was  slender  before  he  left 
the  United  States,  having  a  stricture  on  the  lungs 
and  a  dangerous  cough.  While  in  England,  he 
complained  much  of  the  moisture  of  the  air ;  though 
on  the  Atlantic  and  during  his  residence  in  Africa 
he  enjoyed  excellent  health.  On  the  evening  of 
June  5th,  two  weeks  after  he  sailed  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  return  home,  he  took  a  heavy  cold,  became 
ill,  and  expressed  some  apprehensions  of  a  fever. 
The  ordinary  antidotes  were  employed  with  appar- 


ent success.  He  sat  up  daily,  read  his  letters,  man- 
uscripts and  books,  and  occasionally  walked  on 
deck.  He  confined  himself  to  a  light,  nutritive  di- 
et, and  sometimes  look  a  little  medicine  according 
to  his  own  prescriptions.  An  irregular  fever,  how- 
ever, lodged  about  him,  disturbing  his  rest,  and 
sometimes  attended  with  severe  pains  in  his  head. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  he  began  to  decline. 

From  this  lime  his  disorder  increased,  till  the 
morning  of  the  eleventh  day.  Then  the  hiccup, 
with  which  he  had  been  much  distressed,  abated. 
"  He  slept,"  says  his  hiographer,  "  with  short  in- 
tervals of  wakefulness — and,  though  his  strength 
was  gradually  declining,  he  knew  those  who  were 
around  him,  and  gave  correct  answers  to  all  their 
inquiries.  About  noon  he  spoke  with  some  free- 
dom, and  his  sentiments  were  full  of  piety  and  trust 
in  God.  Death  had  no  terrors.  He  seemed  to  be 
looking  forward  to  the  immdiate  presence  and  en- 
joyment of  God  in  heaven,  and  to  be  in  constant  ex- 
pectancy of  that  inheritance  which  is  incorruptible, 
undefiled,  and  that  fadelh  not  away.  Between  2 
and  3,  P.  M.  his  hiccup  ceased.  There  was  no 
convulsion — no  deep  groan. —  He  gently  closed  his 
hands  on  his  breast,  as  if  to  engage  in  come  act  of 
devotion  ;  and,  while  a  celestial  smile  settled  upon 
his  countenance,  and  every  feature  expressed  the 
serenity  and  meekness  of  his  soul,  he  ceased  to 
breathe. — '  Mark  the  righteous  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,   for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace.' 

"  Thus,  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1818,  in 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  did  this  beloved 
man  close  his  life  of  distinguished  piety  and  use- 
fulness, and  leave  Africa  and  the  world  to  mourn  ! 
No  monumental  marble  records  his  worth — no  fra- 
grant dews  shall  decend  upon  his  tomb.  His  dust 
sleeps  unseen  amid  the  pearls  and  coral  of  the  ocean, 
and  long  shall  his  name  swell  upon  the  breeze,  and 
be  echoed  from  the  wave.  As  the  sun  was  going 
down,  all  on  board  assembled  with  great  seriousness 
— a  circle  of  mourners — when,  with  painful  solem- 
nity, and  tender  supplications  to  the  God  of  heaven, 
his  body  was  deposited  beneath  the  mighty  waters, 
there  to  rest  till  that  Great  Day  when  the  sea  shall 
give  up  her  dead." 


POETRY. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 

SAMUEL'S  CALL. 

In  Israel's  fane,  by  silent  night, 
The  Lamp  of  God  was  burning  bright; 
And  there  by  viewless  angels  kept, 
Samuel,  die  child,  securely  slept. 

A  voice  unknown  the  stillness  broke, 
"Samuel,"  it  called,  and  thrice  it  spoke; 
He  rose, — he  ask'd,  whence  came  the  word! 
From  Eli 7. — No  : — it  wag  the  Lord. 

Thus  early  call'd  to  serve  his  God ; 
In  paths  of  righteousness  he  trod : 
Prophetic  visions  fired  'his  breast, 
And  all  the  chosen  lribe9  were  blessed. 

Speak,  Lord  !  and  from  our  earliest  days, 
Incline  our  hearts  to  love  thv  ways; 
Thy  wakening  voice  hath  reach'd  our  ear, 
Speak,  Lord,  to  us;  thy  children  hear. 


THE    MOTHER  AND   HER  CHILD. 

"  Mother,  who  made  the  stars  which  light 

The  beautiful  blue  sky  1 
Who  made  the  moon  so  clear  and  bright, 

That  rises  up  on  high!" 
"  'Twas  God,  my  child,  the  glorious  One — 

He  formed  them  by  his  power; 
He  made  alike  the  brilliant  sun, 

And  every  loaf  and  flower. 
"  He  made  your  little  feet  to  walk ; 

Your  sparkling  eyes  to  see ; 
Your  busy,  prattling  tongue  to  talk ; 

And  limbs  so  light  and  free. 
"  He  paints  each  fra£.  j'nt  flower  thai  blow! 

With  loveliness  and  bloom; 
He  gives  the  violet  and  rose, 

Their  beauty  and  perfume. 
,(  Our  various  wants,  his  hands  supply; 

His  care  protects  us  every  hour; 
We're  kept  beneath  his  watchful  eye, 

And  always  guarded  by  his  power. 
'■  Then  let  your  little  heart,  my  love, 

Its  gratelul  homage  pay, 
To  this  kind  Friend,  who  from  above. 

So  gcnUy  guides  yoa  every  day."  F. 

Stockbridge.  [/».  HUttlUu*. 
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SAHS  ATI  VE. 


From  */ie    Youth's  Friend. 

MY  GRANDFATHER  GREGORY. 

[Continued  /rom  pag-e  69.] 
It  was  in  the  spring  that  my  cousin  Lucy  came  to 
spend  a  little  time  with  my  Grandfather  Gregory. 
Lucy  had  lived  at  a  distance,  and  my  grandfather 
did  not  know  so  much  of  her  as  he  did  of  his  other 
grandchildren,  he  therefore  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  talking  with  her,  that  he  might  know 
her  mind  and  disposition.  I  will  give  you  one  of 
their  conversations  as  they  were  together  in  an 
arbour :  the  gardener  Was  at  work  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  a  thousand  flower's  spread  their  beautiful 
colors  to  the  mid-day  sun. 

Lucy. — O,  Grandpapa  !  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  going  to  have  a  new  friend,  and  shall  be  so 
happy.  I  spent  an  afternoon  with  her,  and  liked 
her  so  much  that  I  asked  mamma's  leave  to  be 
very  intimate  with  her.  I  wish  you  did  but  know 
her. 

Grandfather. — I  wish  I  did,  Lucy,  for  the  choice 
of  a  friend  is  a  very  important  thing;  but  did  your 
mamma  give  her  consent  ? 

Lucy. — Not  exactly,  for  she  is  to  consider  of  it ; 
but  I  dare  say  that  she  will,  for  Amelia  Gordon  is 
so  clever  ! 

Grand. — I  am  glad  that  she  is  clever,  but  per- 
haps you  will  tell  me  in  what  her  talents  consist. 
What  are  the  things  that  she  does  so  cleverly? 

Lucy. — I  can  hardly  tell  you,  for  she  is  clever  at 
every  thing;  she  can  sing,  I  don't  know  how  many 
pretty  songs,  and  is  always  trying  to  turn  every  thing 
into  a  joke  to  amuse  her  friends. 

Grand. — Indeed  ! 

Lucy. — She  can  cross  the  skipping  rope  over  her 
head   fifty  times  without  stopping. 

Grand. — Wonderful  I 

Lucy. — Oh  !  that  is  not  half— she  counted  twenty 
backwards  as  fas.  as  I  could  forwards ;  and  as  for 
cup  and   ball,  nobody  plays  like  her. 

Grand. — What  an  astonishing  girl ! 

Lucy. — She  makes  the  most  beautiful  doll's  dress- 
es, and  cuts  paper  into  all  manner  of  fancy  forms  ; 
and  then,  she  is  so  generous  !  Do  you  not  think, 
Grandpapa,  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  in  having 
such  a  friend  ? 

Grand. — Why,  my  dear  Lucy,  you  have  describ- 
ed her  in  a  wonderful  manner  !  But  there  are  a 
few  questions  that  I  should  like  to  put  before  I  can 
recommend  you  to  seek  her  acquaintances  and 
yet,  you  may  not  know  enough  of  her  to  answer 
them. 

Lucy. — O  I  I  dare  say  I  do,  for  I  know  her  very 
well  indeed,  I  assure  you.  She  talked  to  me  about 
every  thing,  when  we  walked  in  the  garden  to- 
gether, and  said  that  she  would  open  all  her  heart 
to  me. 

Grand. — What,  the  first  time  you  ever  spent  an 
afternoon  in  her  company  !  Why  she  must  have 
had  as  good  an  opinion  of  you  as  you  appear  to  have 
formed  of  her  ;  but  come,  my  dear  Lucy,  if  you 
think  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  your  friend,  I 
will  ask  you  a  few  questions  about  her.  You  have 
named  a  great  many  things  that  you  say  Amelia 
Gordon  can  do,  is  there  any  thing  else  that  you 
have  not  named  in  which  she  excels  ? 

Lucy. — O,  yes;  there  are  many  things  :  it  would 
take  all  day  to  tell  you  of  them  all.  She  talks  de- 
lightfully, and  uses  such  elegant  words  that  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  one  half  of  them. 

Grand. — I  am  sorry  for  that,  because  you  can 
hardly  learn  much  from  a  person  whom  you  cannot 
understand.     I  suppose  she  reads  very  well  ? 


Lucy. — Not  exactly  to  my  liking,  Grandpapa; 
she  gels  on  so  fast,  and  skips  over  so  many  words: 
but  she  considers  reading  a  very  dull  amusement, 
and  prefers  something  more  lively.  She  says  there 
is  nothing  so  bad  as  moping  ovei  a  book  all  day 
long. 

Grand. — In  that  she  is  perhaps  right.  To  mope 
over  a  book  all  day  long  must  be  a  bad  thing,  no 
doubt ;  and  yet  I  should  tardly  think  that  she  knew 
much  about  it,  otherwise  she  would  at  least  have 
learned  to  read  correctly.  Do  you  think  she  writes 
well ? 

Lucy. — There,  Grandpapa,  you  puzzle  me  a  lit- 
tle. She  wrote  fne  a  few  lines  on  paper,  but  I  could 
not  read  theirr,  and  I  thoaght  that  she  had  written 
them  in  French  on  purpose  lo  trick  me;  but  she 
read  it  to  me  afterwards,  and  told  me  that  all  gen- 
teel peopie  wrote  badly.  She  may  write  a  fashiona- 
ble hand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  does,  but  it  is  a 
little  awkward  to  read. 

Grand. — But,  my  dear  little  Lucy,  it  will  be  of 
very  little  use  if  your  papa  pays  money  for  your  in- 
struction iu  writing,  unless  you  learn  to  writeso  that 
people  can  read  it.  If,  after  all,  your  writing  in 
English  is  to  be  taken  for  French,  why  yoU  may  as 
well  give  over  learning  at  once.  She  may  say  it  is 
very  fashionable  to  write  so  that  another  cannot  read 
it ;  but  I  should  doubt  it,  and  at  all  events,  it  is  not 
very  useful.  What  was  it  that  you  said  about  her 
counting  twenty? 

Lucy. — I  said  that  she  counted  twenty  backwards 
as  fast  as  I  could  forwards;  and  indeed  she  did, 
Grandpapa. 

Grand. — In  that  case  perhaps  she  may  be  very 
clever  at  figures.  Do  you  know  what  she  under- 
stands of  arithmetic? 

Lucy. — I  am  really  afraid  hat  she  knows  less  of 
arithmetic  than  of  any  thing  ;  for  she  told  me  that 
she  hated  figuring  and  never  could  learn  it. 

Grand. — Why  it  is  rather  strange  that  I  should 
happen  to  ask  about  so  many  things  of  which  she 
appears  to  be  ignorant.  But  you  said  something 
about  her  cleverness  in  making  doll's  dresses,  and 
netting  silk  purses;  I  expect,  then,  that  she  is  a 
famous  needle  woman  iu  her  family,  and  makes  all 
their  shirts,  and  knits  all  their  stockings. 

Lucy. — Grandpapa,  Grandpapa!  You  quite  mis- 
take her  cleverness.  Why  she  says  every  common 
prison  can  do  these  things  ;  there  is  no  cleverness 
in  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  she  could  mend  a 
pair  of  stockings  well,  much  less  knit  a  whole  pair, 
or  make  a  shirt. 

Grand.~-No !  that  is  a  little  unfortunate ;  for 
how  she  can  be  so  exceedingly  clever,  and  yet 
not  be  able  to  do  what  you  say  every  common  per- 
son can  do,  a  little  puzzles  me;  but  I  must  inquire 
further. 

Grand.-— Do  you  know,  my  dear  Lucy,  whether 
Miss  Gordon  attends  any  Sunday-school,  to  teach 
the  young  and  the  ignorant  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
explain  it  to  them? 

Lucy. — No,  Grandpapa!  She  does  not  do  that, 
to  be  sure,  for  she  cannot  have  time  to  do  every 
thing:  but,  perhaps,  one  reason  may  be  that  she 
is  not  very  fond  of  her  Bible.  I  told  her  how  maiiy 
psalms  I  could  say  by  heart,  but  she  said  she  could 
not  sit  listening  while  I  repeated  them  ;  if  I  would 
sing  her  a  song,  she  would  listen  to  me;  so,  by 
that,  I  perceived  that  she  was  not  very  fond  of  her 
Bible. 

Grand. — Not  fdnd  of  her  Bible  !  Why,  my  dear 
Lucy,  this  is  the  worst  news  I  have  heard  yet.  Not 
fond  of  her  Bible  !  How  can  this  be  ? — Surely 
there  must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  has  been  brought  up.  What  place 
of  worship  does  she- usually  attend  on  a  Sunday? 


Lucy. — It  is  not  very  often  that  she  goes  to  a  place 
of  worship  at  all. 

Grand. -'-No !  My  dear  Lucy,  I  have  but  one  oth- 
er question  to  ask  you  about  your  friend.  You  said 
that  "she  loved  every  body,  now  do  you  really  think 
that  she  loves   God.' 

Lucy.— I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  that, 
Grandpapa,  for  she  did  not  tell  me. 

Grand. — But  do  you  think,  from  what  you  have 
seen  in  her  and  heard  from  her,  that  in  her  heart 
she  does  really  love  God  ;  and  that  she  is  anxious 
to  do  what  he  has  commanded,  and  to  avoid  all  that 
he  has  forbidden  ? 

Lucy. — Why,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  believe  she 
thinks  nothing  about  these  things;  but,  indeed, 
Grandpapa,  she  is  very  clever,  and  so  you  would 
say  if  you  did  but  knew  her. 

Grand. — Perhaps  I  might ;  but  the  question  is 
not  as  to  her  being  clever,  but  whether  or  not  she 
will  be  a  valuable  and  useful  friend  to  you.  If  you 
were  to  go  to  a  shoemaker  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  ivho 
knew  so  little  of  his  business  that  he  could  not 
make  them  to  fit  you  ;  what  should  you  think  if  he 
told  you  that  he  was  very  clever  in  playing  the  fid- 
dle? -Why,  you  would  say  it  Was  of  ho  use  to  you, 
for  that  you  wanted  a  good  pair  of  shoes  and  not  a 
good  tune  on  the  fiddle. 

Lucy.— Yes,  that  I  should,  and  should  tell  him 
to  give  over  his  fiddle  playing  and  attend  lo  his 
business. 

Grand. — But  why  should  a  shoemaker  playino- 
th'e  fiddle,  when  you  wanted  him  lo  make  a  good 
pair  of  shoes,  be  more  ridiculous  than  a  friend 
counting  twenty  backwards,  when  you  wanted  her 
to  assist  you  in  a  difficulty,  or  to  comfort  you  in  af- 
fliction. 

Lucy. — Ah !  I  see  now  what  you  mean,  Grand- 
papa; but  then  Miss  Amelia  Gordon  can  do  manv 
other  things. 

Grand.— Indeed,  I  hope  so;  and  now  then  to 
the  point.  There  is  nothing  wrong  that  I  know  of 
iu  a  person  playing  on  the  fiddle,  provided  this  em- 
ployment has  not  prevented  him  from  learning  the 
duties  of  his  calling  ;  and  if  your  friend  is  acquaint- 
ed with  all  that  she  ought  to  know,  why  I  will  not 
blame  her  for  counting  twenty,  which  ever  way  she 
pleases  ;  nor  for  amusing  herself,  iu  a  proper  man- 
ner and  at  proper  times.  Now  then  let  me  see 
What  are  the  qualifications  of  Miss  Amelia  Gordon 
lo  prove  her  a  valuable  companion  ?  We  live  in  a 
world  wherein,  though  there  is  much  of  joy,  there 
is  also  much  of  sorrow,  and  it  becomes  us  all,  not 
only  to  be  enabled  to  rejoice  with  those  that  do  re- 
joice, but  to  weep  with  those  that  weep.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  Lucy,  if  it  be  a  kindness  to  add  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  happy,  it  is  a  greater  kindness  to 
relieve  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted.  I  hope  you 
understand  me  ? 

Lucy. — Indeed  I  do,  Grandpapa,  and  am  thinkino- 
ofwhat  you  have  said. 

Grand. — We  have  not  only  to  live,  but  to  die  ; 
and  after  death  we  shall  live  again  forever,  in  hap- 
piness or  wo.  We  are  sinners,  and  can  only  be  sav- 
ed from  the  punishment  due  to  sin,  by  faith  in  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  became  sin  for  ua 
that  we  might  be  made  righteous,  and  who  died 
that  we  might  live  forever.  We  know  all  this  from 
the  Bible.  Do  you  not  think  then,  my  dear  Lucv, 
that  all  ought  to  know  and  love  the  Bible1? 

Lucy. — Certainly  I  do,  and  I  wish  that  Miss 
Amelia  Gordon  loved  the  Bible. 

Grand. — I  dare  say  you  do,  and  1  hope  she  mar 
love  it  in  time  to  come ;  but  as  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  you  my  best  advice  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
friend,  I  wish  you  fairly  to  judge  whether  she  is  at 
the  present  time  a  fit  person  to  be  your  particular 
friend  or  not. 
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Lucy. — Really,  Grandpapa,  after  what  you  have 
said,  I  hardly  like  to  hear  you  speak  of  her;  for  I 
am  afraid  that  you  do  not  think  her  so  clever  as  I 
thought  you  would. 

Grand. — What  then,  my  dear  Lucy,  would  you 
think  of  tne,  if  I  commended  as  a  very  clever  per- 
son, one  who  is  unintelligible  in  her  conversation, 
and  can  neither  read  nor  write  with  propriety?  One 
who  knows  nothing  of  accounts,  and  is  ignorant  of 
domestic  duties?  and  who  knows  not  how  to  make 
a  shirt  or  mend  a  stocking? 

Lucy. — I  see  that  she  has  made  a  sad  mistake  in 
not  knowing  these  things,  and  I  have  made  another 
in  thinking  her  so  verv  clever. 

Grand. — And  what  would  my  Lucy  say  of  her 
grandpapa,  if  he  advised  her  to  adopt  as  her  par- 
ticular friend,  one  who  gave  no  instruction  to  the 
ignorant ;  who  seldom  attended  a  place  of  worship; 
valued  not  her  Bible;  and  who  did  not  love  God, 
and  was  not  anxious  to  keep  his  commandments  ? 

Lucy. — What  a  picture  you  have  drawn  !  I  could 
never  have  thought  that  so  much  could  be  said 
against  her,  and  so  little  in  her  favor;  and  yet  you 
have  only  said  what  I  told  you  myself.  Do  you 
not  think,  Grandpapa,  that  someting  may  be  done 
to  make  her  know  what  she  ought  to  know  ;  and  to 
love  what  she  ought  to  love?  You  must  not  think 
her  to  be  a  wicked  girl  !  I  do  think,  if  she  knew 
you,  and  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  talk  to  her, 
she  would  do  all  these  things. 

Grand. — My  dear  Lucy,  I  should  not  act  justly 
or  kindly,  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  thought  her 
weak  and  thoughtless.  There  are  many,  who  nei- 
ther value  the  Bible  nor  love  God,  who  yet  have 
much  in  them  that  is  agreeable;  but  it  is  an  awful 
thing  to  live  in  neglect  of  Him  who  gave  us  all  we 
possess,  and  who  requires  us  to  love  Him  with  all 
our  heart,  our  mind,  and  our  strength;  and  an 
awful  thing  it  is  to  despise  his  holy  word  ;  for  by 
that  only,  through  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
can  we  know  that  we  are  sinners,  and  seek  aright 
for  salvation  through  Christ.  You  speak  of  my 
talking  to  Amelia  ;  why  cannot  you  talk  to  her 
yourself? 

Lucy. — (Holding  down  her  head.)  O,  Grandpa- 
pa! I  cannot  talk  to  her,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  very 
ignorant  myself;  much  more  need  is  there  that  I 
should  learn,  than  that  I  should  attempt  to  instruct 
another. 

Grand. — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  acknowledge  this, 
and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  you  and  your  friend 
(for  such  I  trust  I  may  one  day  call  her)  will  yet  be 
well  instructed  in  what  it  is  most  necessary  that  you 
should  know,  both  as  to  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come. 

But  we  have  talked  enough  of  these  matters  now, 
and  I  want  to  tell  the  gardener  what  I  wish  him  to 
do  to  those  flower  beds.  But  remember  my  dear 
girl,  the  advice  of  your  Grandfather  Gregory:  that, 
though  many  questions  should  be  asked  in  the  choice 
of  a  friend,  the  first  and  most  important  will  ever 
be,  not,  Is  she  clever?  but,  Does  site  love  God  and 
keep  his  commandments  ? 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PARABLES. 

No.  III. 

From  this  time  George  seemed  to  be  an  altered 
boy,  his  deportment  was  more  humble,  he  talked  less 
and  seemed  to  think  more,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Apple- 
ton  really  began  to  hope  that  his  heart  was  swept 
and  garnished  from  impurity  and  sin. 

This  stale  of  things  continued  some  weeks,  when 
George  was  unexpectedly  called  to  leave  this  happy 
family.  His  mother  had  some  wealthy  relations 
living  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  and  they  had 
lately  sent  to  her  to  come  and  reside  with  them, 
promising  her  a  comfortable  support  for  herself  and 
also  for  her  little  boy,  whom  they  desired  she  would 
bring  with  her.  They  were  relatives  of  her  hus- 
band, and  lived  in  one  of  the  Southern  States.  Mrs. 
Scott  felt  it,  to  t>e  her  duty  to  go  and  take  her  son 
with  her. 

George  felt  really  sorry  to  leave  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Appleton,  to  whom  he  had  become  very  much  at- 
tached, and  the  pleasant  home  where  he  had  been 
so  happy — and  yet  he  was  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
travelling  and  going  to  his  rich  relations. 

He  walked  around  sorrowfully  to  take  leave  of 
all  his  old  haunts,  namely,  the  shed  chamber,  the 
work  shop,  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.  But  when  he 
came  to  say  good  by  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton  he 
could  not  keep  back  the  tears;  the  (aster  he  brush- 
ed them  away,  the  faster  they  fell,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  collect  his  voice  to  speak.  Mr. 
Appleton  presented  him  with  a  new  Bible,  and 
Mrs.  Appleton  gave  him  a  little  Hymn  Book,  and 
they  both  charged  him  not  to  forget  the  good  reso- 
lutions he  had  lately  made,  but  to  pray  constantly 
that  God  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  dwell  in 
his  heart  and  to  drive  out  the  unclean  spirit  of  in- 
gratitude and  vanity. 

They  gave  him  much  more  good  advice  with  re- 
gard to  his  future  conduct,  and  George  after  thank- 
ing them  for  all  their  kindness,  got  into  the  waggon 
which  was  to  carry  him  away. 

Many  years  have  now  rolled  by  and  another  little 
boy  is  living  at  Mr.  Appleton's,  attending  to  his  in- 
structions, and  praying  daily  for  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  make  him  good  and  holy.  But  where  is  George 
Scott?  Oh  you  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he 
is  grown  into  an  idle  and  wicked  man.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  boy  who  made  so  many  good  resolu- 
tions has  broken  them  all?  Can  it  be  possible  that 
so  good  a  boy  has  made  a  wicked  man  ?  Yes,  my 
dear  young  readers,  it  is  so,  and  I  will  tell  you  how 
it  happened.  George's  vanity  was  not  cured  when 
he  left  Mr.  Appleton's — there  were  still  some  lurk- 
ing remains  of  it,  for  it  was  his  besetting  sin.  The 
unclean  spirit  had  departed  for  a  time  ;  but  it  very 
unwillingly  departed,  and  it  was  watching  the  least 
opening  by  which  it  might  get  back  again.  George 
should  have  kept  a  constant  and  a  strict  watch  over 
it,  and  his  only  safety  was  in  cherishing  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  this  he  did  not  do,  he  relaxed  his  en- 
deavors; the  Holy  Spirit  was  grieved  and  departed, 
and  the  unclean  spirit  returned  again  with  more 
force  than  ever.  The  change  first  began  by  his  lis- 
tening gradually  more  and  more  to  the  flatteries  of 
those  friends  with  whom  he  had  gone  to  live.  They 
saw  he  was  a  clever  boy  and  praised  him  most  im- 
moderately when  he  had  done  a  thing  well.  This 
coarse  flattery  at  first  disgusted  him,  and  he  resolv- 
ed not  to  think  about  it — then  he  used  to  read  his 
Bible  night  and  morning,  and  offer  up  his  prayer  to 
God.  But  by  and  by  his  morning  and  evening  du- 
ties began  to  grow  irksome  to  him.  There  was  no 
religious  worship  in  the  family,  and  his  cousin  be- 
gan to  laugh  at  him  for  reading  his  Bible  and  say- 
ing his  prayers  as  he  called  it ;  and  George  began 
to  think  that  nobody  did  it  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  his  Uncle  who  was  very  rich  and  seem- 
ed to  know  a  great  deal,  would  certainly  attend  to 
it  if  it  was  of  any  use.  So  he  first  began  by  per- 
forming his  devotions  in  a  hurried  and  indifferent 
manner,  as  if  he  felt  ashamed  of  them,  and  he  end- 
ed by  neglecting  them  altogether.  Now  he  had 
grieved  away  the  Holy  Spirit  and  had  nothing  to 
protect  him  from  his  vanity.  His  indiscreet  friends 
flattered,  and  he  listened  to  and  enjoyed  their  flat- 
teries ;  he  soon  became  very  conceited  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  praise  which  he  loved,  he  would  often 
take  to  himself  the  credit  of  doing  a  thing  which 
was  in  reality  done  by  another.  This  you  see  was 
adding  falsehood  to  his  other  sins. 

His  cousin  was  a  bad  boy,  and  he  introduced 
George  toother  bad  boys. — George  liked  their  com- 
pany because  they  were  expert  at  playing  tricks, 
and  they  would  often  go  about  the  neighborhood  of 
a  dark  evening  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
George  excelled  them  all  in  contriving  schemes  for 
mischief,  and  the  boys  who  saw  what  was  his  ru- 
ling passion,  flattered  him  for  contriving  such 
grand  jokes  as  they  called  them,  and  this  puffed  him 
up  so  much  the  more,  and  he  began  to  grow  very 
insolent  and  disagreeable.  He  also  soon  learned 
from  them  to  use  profane  language,  and  if  in  the 
midst  of  his  wicked  conversation,  the  thought  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Appleton  would  come  into  his  mind, 


he  would  crowd  it  out  again  as  fast  as  possible.  So 
George  went  on  from  bad  to  worse',  till  at  last  hav- 
ing got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his  companions 
in  the  street  they  fell  to  settling  it  by  blows,  when 
his  uncle  who  happened  to  pass  by  at  that  time, put 
a  speedy  slop  to  the  affray  by  ordering  George  logo 
directly  home. 

His  uncle  returned  immediately  after  and  sent 
for  George  and  his  mother  to  come  to  him. 

"  Mrs.  Scott,"  said  he,  "  I  am  sorry  to  bring  you 
such  evil  accounts  of  your  son.  But  I  have  long 
suspected  his  bad  conduct  and  have  been  for  some 
lime  watching  his  movements  and  making  inquiry. 

I  have  been  told  many  of  his  bad  practices  which 
have  exceedingly  surprised  me  ;  and  I  had  in  the 
street  this  morning  abundant  proof  that  the  sad  re- 
ports were  not  unfounded." 

"  George,"  said  he,  "I  have  no  hope  of  you  now. 
As  you  have  good  abilities  I  had  intended  sending 
you  to  College  and  giving  you  a  profession,  but  it 
will  be  worse  than  useless  now.  Knowledge  by 
giving  you  more  power  would  make  you  a  more 
dangerous  and  wicked  man,  besides  there  is  not  the 
least  probability  that  you  would  pay  any  attention 
to  your  studies ;  you  would  only  spend  your  time  in 
idleness,  dissipation  and  crime. 

I  shall  therefore  not  throw  away  my  money  in  this 
way.  I  shall  take  immediate  steps  to  bind  you  over 
to  some  trade  where  you  can  if  you  choose  get  a 
living,  and  where  you  may  if  you  please  reform. 
Your  mother  I  shall  take  care  of,  for  I  see  you  will 
never  support  or  be  a  comfort  to  her.  As  soon  as 
these  arrangements  are  completed  you  will  leave  my 
family." 

George  left  the  room  angrybat  not  repenting — he 
went  into  the  service  of  a  black  smith  which  he  con- 
sidered a  great  degradation — his  cousin  and  his 
former  idle  associates  forsook  him  now  and  took  no 
notice  of  him — his  spirit  was  irritated  and  angry 
with  himself  and  all  the  world,  and  he  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  his  passions  and  vices. 

His  poor  mother  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

"  Charles,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  R.  as  he  folded  up 
the  leaf  from  which  he  had  been  reading,  "will  you 
now  read  the  parable  slowly  and  distinctly  that  all 
may  hear." 

[Eachjingcr  points  to  the  Testament  page,  and 
every  eye  is  following  Charles  as  he  reads.] 

"  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  man, 
he  walketh  thro'  dry  places,  seeking  rest,  and  find- 
eth  none." 

"  Then  he  saith,  I  will  return  into  my  house  from 
whence  I  came  out;  and  when  he  is  come  he  find- 
eth  it  empty,  swept,  and  garnished." 

"Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  with  himself  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself,  and  they 
enter  in  and  dwell  there  :  and  the  last  state  of  that 
man  is  worse  than  the  first." 


nOBALITV. 


From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 
TIME   AND  MONEY. 

"O  Mother,  when  will  this  long,  long  winter  be 
gone,"  said  Lucy  Waters,  as  she  looked  out  one 
cold  bleak  morning  in  March.  "I  do  wish  the 
spring  would  come.  I  am  tired  to  death  of  seeing 
the  trees  all  bare,  and  the  mountains  covered  with 
snow.     Do  you  think  it  ever  will  come  ?" 

"  And  why  are  you  in  such  haste  for  the  spring?" 
said  her  mother. 

"  For  many  reasons.  One  is,  that  I  want  to  hear 
the  birds  sing,  the  lambs  bleat,  and  the  frogs,  the 
very  frogs.  It  seems  to  me,  that  their  croaking, 
which  used  to  annoy  me  so  much,  would  be  delight- 
ful now.  The  sweet  murmur  of  the  waters,  too. 
Ol  I  do  long  to  hear  all  these  sounds  again,  just 
as  much  as  I  sometimes  long,  when  I  wake  up  in 
the  morning  after  a  winter  night's  sleep,  and  am 
tired  of  lying  in  bed,  to  hear  some  stirring  sound  in 
the  house.  Do  not  you  wish  to  have  the  spring 
come,  mother?" 

"  I  anticipate  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
dear  ;  and  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  you.  But  I  do  not  feel  quite  as  impatient." 

"  And  why  not?" 

"  Because,  my  eagerness  is  somewhat  checked 
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by  the  reflection  that  each  revolution  of  the  seasons,  j 
adds  another  to  the  years  of  my  life,  which  are 
passing  rapidly   away ;  and  I  am  more  anxious  to 
seize  and   improve   the  present  moment,   than  to 
hasten  the  future." 

"  But,  mother,  you  have  time  enough,  and  to 
spare,  I  am  sure.  You  are  what  is  called  a  lady  of 
leisure,  are  you  not?" 

"I  may,  perhaps,  deserve  that  title  in  its  com- 
mon acceptation,"  said  her  mother,  "but  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  acknowledge  it,  in  any  other  sense." 
"  Why,  you  are  never  very  much  hurried;  you 
have  no  work  to  do,  unless  you  please.  Are  you 
not  glad  that  father  is  rich,  so  that  you  are  not 
obliged  to  workt" 

"  It  i3,   perhaps,   desirable  to   have  fortune,  my 
dear;  but,  not  chiefly,  for  the  reason  you  mention. 
There  are  other  things  far  more  valuable. 
"What  are  they,  mother?" 
"  In  the  first  place,   health,  and   a   good   con- 
science." 

"Oh!  I  know  that.  If  a  person  be  sick,  he 
cannot  enjoy  much  from  any  thing;  and  if  he  be 
wicked,  I  do  not  suppose  that  money  could  make 
him  happy.  But  what  else  is  there,  that  is  more 
valuable  than  money  t" 

"Something  my  dear  that  every  living  being  has 
—  Time!" 

"  Time,  mother?  I  cannot  conceive,  why  you 
should  consider  that  more  valuable  than  money.  If 
I  have  a  dollar,  I  can  go  and  spend  it,  and  get 
what  I  like — but  very  often,  I  have  an  hour,  and 
perhaps,  a  whole  day,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with." 

"  That  is  because  you  are  ignorant  of  their  value. 
Children  are  apt  to  squander  it,  as  the  natives  of 
Spanish  America  squandered  their  gold  ;  which 
they  exchanged,  you  know,  for  bits  of  broken  chi- 
na, glass  beads,  little  bells,  and  other  trifles  ;  but 
their  folly  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  of 
children,  who  waste  away  their  time  in  idleness,  or 
for  trifling  purposes.  The  pleasures  which  these 
propose  to  themselves,  in  the  stead  of  a  wise  and 
diligent  improvement  of  time,  are,  but  as  broken 
china  and  glass  beads,  in  comparison  with  gold." 
"  I  don't  know  exactly,  what  you  mean,  mother. 
In  what  does  the  great  value  of  time  consist?" 

"I  will  answer  your  question  by  another.  Lucy, 
for  what  is  life  given  to  us  ?" 

"  That  we  may  enjoy  ourselves,  and  be  useful,  I 
suppose." 

"  Your  answer  is  perfectly  correct,  said  her  mo- 
ther, except  that  I  should  just  reverse  the  order 
of  the  sentence ;  because  usefulness,  and  not  hap- 
piness, should  be  the  first  object  which  we  propose 
to  ourselves." 

"  Well  then,  mother,  I  don't  see,  after  all,  why 
money  is  not  more  valuable  than  time ;  for  I  am 
sure,  people  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good  with 
their  money,  than  with  their  time." 

"  Who  does  the  most  good  1  He  who  contributes 
of  his  abundance  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  heathen, 
— or  the  good  missionary,  who  goes  among  them, 
and  devotes  his  lime  to  them?" 

"The  missionary,  certainly;  and  now,  mother, 
I  remember  what  old  Mrs.  Warren  said  to  you,  the 
last  time  we  went  to  see  her,  that  she  would  not 
give  up  your  visits,  if  you  would  offer  her  money 
instead  of  them,  because  seeing  you  did  her  heart 
good." 

"  You  have  often  heard  the  name  of  Howard,  an 
eminent  philanthropist,  who,  almost  literally,  took 
up  his  abode  in  filthy  prisons,  to  which  he  repaired, 
on  errands  of  benevolence  ;  and  Mrs.  Pry,  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  is  at  the  present  day,  distinguishing  her- 
self in  the  same  manner.  She  actually  goes  into 
the  vilest  places  of  confinement,  and  spends  her 
days  in  communicating  instruction  to  their  wretch- 
ed inmates.  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  beautiful 
account  of  her  labors  among  them  ;  and  a  gentle- 
man who  witnessed  the  exercises  of  a  single  morn- 
ing, spoke  of  the  hymn  which  she  sung  at  the  con- 
clusion, as  being  '  like  the  song  of  a  mother  to  her 
suffering  child.'  What  could  Mrs.  Fry  give  to  these 
miserable  beings,  one  half  so  valuable  as  her  time? 
Money  could  not  purchase  such  devotion  as  hers. 


Indeed,  except  as  a  material  for  the  industrious  and 
benevolent  to  work  with,  gold  might  as  well  remain 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth." 

'  Mother,  now  I  think  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Uncle  Haynes  is  a  much  more  useful  man,  than 
Mr.  Layton,  though  he  has  not  much  money,  and 
Mr.  Layton  has  a  great  deal,  and  gives  away  a  great 
deal,  too;  but  then  every  body  seems  to  depend  up- 
on Uncle  Haynes  for  kindness,  sympathy,  and  coun- 
sel, and  to  desire  his  good  opinion, — so  that  they 
must  be  better  for  knowing  him.  Every.face  bright- 
ens when  he  comes  in  sight;  and  he  seems  to  have 
a  care  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  neighborhood." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see,  my  dear,  that  you  appreciate 
your  Uncle's  character  ;  but  amiable,  and  excellent 
as  he  is,  he  would  never  do  half  the  good  he  is  daily 
accomplishing,  were  it  not  for  his  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity ;  and  this  is  a  good  instance,  to  show  that  the 
influence  which  a  man  derives  from  his  weight  of 
character,  is  far  more  valuable  than  any  which 
money  can  give  him.  It  is  not  those  who  owe  their 
consequence  to  riches  ;  but  those  who  are  wise  law- 
givers, able  statesmen,  learned  and  conscientious 
lawyers,  skilful  physicians,  devoted  and  exemplary 
clergymen,  laborious  teachers,  honest  and  enter- 
prising tradesmen,  industrious  mechanics,  and  vir- 
tuous farmers;  who  are  the  most  valuable  members 
of  society  ;  and  among  our  own  sex,  those  who  make 
useful  wives  and  mothers.  But  to  constitue  all  these, 
a  wise  and  diligent  improvement  of  time  is  indis- 
pensable." 

"  The  other  day,  I  heard  some  one  saying,  '  time 
is  money.'     What  did  he  mean?" 

"The  very  bees  might  explain  that.  They  are 
quite  a  money  making  generation." 

"  O !  I  see  what  you  mean ;  they  spend  their 
time  in  making  honey  ;  which  is  sold  for  money — 
that  is  rhyme  and  reason  too." 

"  Bat,  remember,  though  time  can  procure  mo- 
ney, money  cannot  purchase  time;  and,  though 
without  money,  much  use  may  be  made  of  time; 
yet  without  time,  nothing  can  be  done  with  money. 
As,  for  instance — what  would  become  of  interest, 
without  the  days,  months,  and  years,  by  winch  to 
cuiculate  it?  There  would  in  that  case  be  no  oc- 
casion for  you  to  understand  the  sums  which  puz- 
zled you  so  much  this  morning." 

"  Still,  as  I  happen  to  have  a  greater  stock  of 
time,  than  of  money,"  said  Lucy,  laughing,  "I  wish 
you  would  show  me  how  I  can  convert  some  of  it 
into  money." 

"  That  is  far  from  being  the  most  valuable  use 
you  can  make  of  it.  If  time  is  money,  time  is 
knowledge,  too;  and  knowledge  in  connexion  with 
virtue,  is  the  best  means  of  happiness,  as  well  as 
usefulness.  It  is  among  the  treasures  "  that  nei- 
ther moth  nor  rust  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break 
through  and  steal" — it  is  imperishable,  and  its 
stores  are  inexhaustible.  Therefore,  I  hope,  dear, 
never  again  to  hear  you  say,  that  you  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  your  time." 

"  Mother,  you  don't  expect  children  to  improve 
every  moment  of  their  time  ;  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  they  must  have  hours  of  play  and 
relaxation,  for  the  sake  of  their  health;  but  they  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  more  diligent  than  they  are  apt  to 
be,  and  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are 
apt  to  know.  I  can  recollect  how  school  mates  of 
mine  used  completely  to  squander  their  time  at 
school;  and  I  have  often  remarked  in  families 
where  I  visited,  children,  who  wasted  many  pre- 
cious hours  in  mere  listlessness.  The  loss  of  time, 
in  such  instances,  is  not  the  worst  evil — the  habits 
of  idleness,  which  are  acquired,  are  far  more  to  be 
apprehended.  Mater. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  TARENT'S  MONITOR  AND  TEACHER'S  ASSIS- 
TANT, Compiled  by  Artemas  Bullard,  Published  by  the 
Mass.  S.  S.  Union,  1829. 

This  valuable  work  was  compiled  by  the  agent 
of  the  Mass.  S.  S.  Union.  In  the  first  volume,  to 
which  our  attention  has  been  particularly  direct- 
ed, the  author  has   followed  the  plan  of  an  excel- 


ent  Sabbath  School  book,  now  almost  out  of  print 
— We  mean  "  Janeway's  Token."  "All  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  this  work  are  authentic."  At 
this  day,  when  fiction  has  put  on  the  garb  of  re- 
ligion, and  threatens  to  usurp  the  empire  of  truth, 
we  think  that  such  a  work  should  be  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  religious  public.  We  fear  that 
the  taste  of  Sabbath  School  children  has  already 
become  vitiated  by  the  class  of  writings  to  which 
we  have  adverted,  and  hope  that  ministers  of  the 
gospel  and  teachers  of  Sabbath  Schools  will  be 
watchful  of  this  enemy,  before  it  is  too  late.  We 
would  have  them  follow  the  example  of  Miss  Saiah 
Blackburn,  whose  memoir  is  contained  in  the  book 
under  consideration.  "  When  she  was  between 
three  and  four  years  of  age,  and  had  learned  to 
read  a  little,  an  acquaintance  brought  her  a  half 
penny  book,  the  whole  of  which  she  attentively 
read.  With  great  concern,  she  showed  it  to  her 
father,  saying,  'Father,  here  is  nothing  about  the 
Lord  in  this  book.'  He  looked  at  it  and  answered, 
'no,  love,  this  is  not  a  book  of  that  kind.'  She 
seemed  still  more  disappointed  ;  and  without  speak- 
ing, went  out  of  her  parent's  presence,  and  threw 
the  little  book  away."  It  appears  that  the  Mass. 
S.  S.  Union  are  following  the  little  girl's  example, 
for  they  say  in  their  last  report,  "  that  many  books 
have  been  removed"  from  the  Depository,  "  and 
others  which  had  been  offered,  by  publishers,  for 
review,  have  been  rejected  as  unworthy  a  place  in 
Sabbath.  School  Libraries."  If  Sabbath  School 
teachers  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  their 
Sabbath  School  books,  we  believe,  that  many  of 
them  would  also  share  the  fate  of  the  little  Miss 
Blackburn's  half-penny  book.  If  the  Sabbath 
School  Union  are  determined  to  throw  away  all 
those  books  in  which  there  is  "nothing  about  the 
Lord,"  we  advise  all  superintendents  and  teach*- 
ers  to  do  the  same,  and  soon  our  Sabbath  School 
Libraries  will  he  purified.  And  in  your  examina- 
tion be  not  deceived  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  words  "  Lord" — "  religion" — "  a  new  heart" — 
"heaven"  &.  the  like — perhaps  somebody  has  thrown 
them  in,  just  to  make  novels  sell  for  Sabbath  School 
Books.  We  would  not  charge  any  author  or  pub- 
lisher with  such  baseness,  but  we  have  read  Sab- 
bath School  books,  in  which  the  subject  of  religion 
was  introduced  so  inappropriately  and  unexpect- 
edly that  we  could  not  help  thinking  there  was 
some  other  reason  for  it,  besides  the  good  of  souls. 
Such  books  have  "  crept  in  unawares,"  and  we 
are  glad  that  the  persevering  agent  of  the  Mass.  S. 
S.  Union,  has  manifested  a  determination  to  turn 
them  out.  Not  long  since,  we  found  our  children 
on  their  return  from  the  Sabbath  School  almost 
quarrelling  over  a  Sabbath  School  book,  which 
they  had  just  taken  from  the  Library.  One  said, 
"I  will  have  it  first,"  and  the  other  said,  "I  will 
have  it  first."  Surely  it  augurs  well  to  posterity 
when  children  are  thus  anxious  to  store  their  minds 
with  religious  instruction  !  The  next  day,  we  took 
the  book  and  read  it,  and  the  mystery  was  unrid- 
dled. It  was  as  arrant  a  novel  as  ever  wasted  the 
midnight  lamp.  There  were  many  good  words  in 
it,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  lost  and  forgotten  amid 
the  all-absorbing  subjects  of  love  and  jealousy.  It 
is  true,  there  were  some  good  sentiments  in  it, 
but  the  thoughtless  reader  shunned  them  as  in- 
truders, and  seized  with  greater  avidity  on  the  vis- 
ions of  beauty,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

This  volume  is  enriched  with  short  memoirs  of 
Pliny  Fisk,  Mrs.  Huntington  and  S.  J.  Mills.  In 
the  iatter,  those  feelings  of  opposition  to  God,  as 
the  sovereign  disposer  of  all  events,  which  rise  in 
the  natural  heart,  under  deep  conviction  of  sin, 
are  portrayed  in  their  true  colors.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  young  Mills  had  such  "  views  of  his  own 
sinfulness,"  and  felt  such  "opposition  to  God, 
that  he  would  sometimes  break  out  in  expressions 
of  unyielding  rebellion.  With  nothing  was  his 
dissatisfaction  more  painful,  than  the  discrimina- 
tions of  the  divine  favor  in  showing  mercy  to  those 
who  were  around  him,  while  he  himself  was  ap- 
parently left  to  obduracy  and  ruin."  "  Two  full 
years  he  remained  in  this  dismal  frame  of  mind, 
still  refusing  to  bow  at  the  footstool  of  mercy  ;  at 
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heart,  still  cursing  the  day  in  which  he  was  born."  I 
One  morning,  on  leaving  home  to  spend  winter 
fit  an  academy,  "  his  mother  took  an  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  stale  of  his  mind,  and  begged 
him  to  make  an  ingenuous  disclosure  of  his  feel- 1 
ings.  For  a  moment  he  was  silent  and  wept  ;  but 
his  heart  was  too  full,  long  to  suppress  the  emo- 
tions produced  by  -so  affecting  a  request.  He  rais- 
ed his  head,  ami  with  eyes  streaming  with  tears, 
excliimed,  O  that  I  had  never  been  born!  O 
that  I  had  never  been  born  !  For  two  years  I  have 
been  sorry  God  ever  made  me."  Thousands  have 
felt  thus,  and  among  them,  doubtless,  are  many  of 
the  young  readers  of  the  "  Youth's  Companion." 
To  feel  thus,  indicates  a  state  of  awful  rebellion  in 
the  heart  to  God.  Hear  the  reply  of  young  Mills' 
mother.  "  Aly  son,  said  she,  you  are  bnrn,  and 
you  can  never  throw  off  your  existence,  nor  your 
everlasting  accountability  for  all  your  conduct." 
"This  heavy  thought  was  like  a  dagger  to 
his  soul."  Think  not,  young  friends,  that  this 
was  a  hard-hearted  mother.  She  was  not  a  hard 
hearted  mother,  for  she  prayed  for  her  son.  It 
was  the  truth,  the  awful  truth,  to  the  sinner, 
that  he  cannot  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
which  was  "  like  a  dagger  to  his  soul."  Had  she 
allayed  his  fears  and  told  him  all  would  yet  be  well, 
or  had  she  encouraged  him  to  hope  in  any  thing 
short  of  entire  submission  to  his  Creator  and  moral 
Governor,  she  had  indeed  been  a  hard-hearted  moth- 
er, for  there  is  no  pence,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked. 
We  would  gladly  go  on  and  quote  from  this  and 
other  memoirs  contained  in  this  volume,  but  we 
have  only  room  to  say  to  our  young  readers,  if  the 
Parent's  Monitor  is  in  your  S.  S.  Library ,take  it  out, 
and  read  it.  And  we  would  say,  also,  to  parents, 
■who  plead  that  they  have  no  time  to  examine 
children's  book's,  when  they  bring  this  from  the 
Sabbath  School  Library,  read  it,  for  it  is  "  the 
Parent's  monitor."  Reviewer. 


the  Sabbath,  and  a  regard  for  serious  things,  which 
may,  at  some  distant  period,  be  the  means  of  bring- 
ing them  within  the  reach  of  some  means  of  grace 
that  may  be  sanctified  to  them. 

We  believe,  too,  that  if  teachers  are  faithful,  no 
school  will  long  remain  without  hearing  some  ol 
their  pupils  inquire,  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved. 
The  children  espect  and  choose  to  be  dealt  with  faith- 
fully. In  proof  of  this,  I  can  mention  two  facts 
that  have  fallen  under  my  observation.  A  little 
girl  complained  of  her  teacher;  she  said,  she  only 
asked  the  questions  in  the  book,  without  saying  any 
thing  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  seeking  an  inter- 
est in  the  Saviour.  A  short  time  after,  the  teacher 
became  pious,  and  conversed  personally  with  her 
class.  The  little  girl  went  home  apparently  much 
delighted,  and  said  that  she  had  a  new  teacher.  At 
the  commencement  of  our  school,  this  year,  seve- 
ral children  applied  to  a  teacher  who  they  sup- 
posed would  deal  faithfully  with  them,  to  be  mem- 
bers of  her  class.  Let  teachers  remember,  that 
children  expect  them  to  care  for  their  souls. 
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WHAT  CHILDREN  EXPECT  OF  TEACHERS. 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Treasury,  da- 
ted IVestfielJ,  (Mass.)  September  1],  1*29. 
Dear  Sir — A  Sabbath  school  wa3  commenced 
herein  IS  10,  and  has  been  kept  up  amidst  many 
discouragements,  to  the  present  time.  It  remained 
eitfht  years  without  a  library,  and  for  ten  years  was 
continued  only  four  months  in  a  year.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  has  varied  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred.  There  has  been,  since  the  school 
was  first  established,  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
general  management,  order,  and  instruction  of  the 
school.  Many  have  felt;  however,  that  Sabbath 
schools  were  useless,  and  have  lent  their  aid,  only 
as  they  have  been  impelled  by  the  exhortations  and 
arguments  of  others.  In  this  we  have  received 
much  help  by  occasional  visits  from, agents  of  S.  S. 
Societies.  There  have  been  some  among  us,  that 
have  felt  that  religious  instruction  imparted  to  chil- 
dren, must  have  a  salutary,  if  not  a  saving  influence; 
that  if  they  should  never  become  Christians,  they 
would  certainly  be  belter  members  of  society.  Oth- 
ers have  felt  that  the  seed  sown 'might  lie  buried 
long,  but  would  eventually  spring  up,  and  bear  pre- 
cious fruit. 

Such  our  Sabbath  school  has  been.  Now,  we 
believe  the  Lord  by  his  Spirit  has  come  nigh,  and 
touched  Ihc  hearts  of  some  of  its  members.  With- 
in the  last  three  months,  five  teachers  anil  nine 
scholars  have  given  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 
Others  seem  disposed  to  seek  salvation,  and  we 
hope  that  many  of  them  may  be  brought  to  embrace 
the  Saviour.  There  has  been  no  excitement,  no 
noise  ;  but  a  silent  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God — 
the  still  small  voice  saying  to,  here  and  there,  an 
individual — "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 

We  feel  more  than  ever  the  benefit  of  Sabbath 
schools.  They  arc  beneficial,  we  know,  although 
they  should  not  prove  the  immediate  instrument  of 
the  conversion  of  a  single  individual ;  they  do  pre- 
pare the  way  to  render  other  means  of  grace  effect- 
ual. The  children,  by  attending  Sabbath  school, 
acquire  a  habit  of  attending  church  regularly  on 
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"HE  WAS  A  GOOD  MAN." 

It  is  written  of  Barnabas,  (Acts  XI,  24,)  that 
"  he  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  of  faith."  And  the  next  expression  of  the  sa- 
cred writer  shows,  that  good  men  are  useful  in  the 
world.  For  he  says,  "  And  much  people  was  ad- 
ded unto  the  Lord."  They  were  convinced  of  sin, 
and  brought  to  repentance,  and  so  added  to  the 
church  of  Christ,  the  Lord;  and  this  was  done  by 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  labors  of  that  good  man, 
Barnabas ;  the  labors  which  he  performed  because 
he  was  "full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith."  We 
do  not  know  the  hearts  of  men;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Samuel  John  Mills  also  "was  a  good 
man,"  and  that  strong  faith  dwelt  in  him,  by  the 
gift  of  a  great  measure  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  We 
have  given  our  readers  some  accountof  his  life  and 
death„and  of  some  of  the  good  deeds  which  he  dicl, 
with  their  happy  effects.  Now  we  want  that  every 
one  of  them  should  get  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 
reading  this  account,  and  become  good  like  xWr. 
Mills.  So  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  about  his 
goodness,  or  the  spirit  that  was  in  him,  and  hope 
lhat  many  will  imitate  his  example. 

Mills  was  not  always  good  ;  for  in  his  childhood 
he  did  not  love  God.  He  was  sometimes  deeply 
affected  when  he  thought  of  his  ruined  condition 
as  a  sinner,  but  he  did  not  repent.  He  was  not  a 
rude  and  profane  boy  ;  but  then  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian. Thus  he  continued  till  he  was  fifteen  years 
of  age,  without  God  in  the  world.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  revival  in  the  town,  under  the  ministry 
of  his  father ;  and  Samuel  was  awakened.  But  see 
the  hardness  of  a  perverse  heart.  For  two  whole 
years  he  wa3  very  unhappy,  because  he  knew  he 
must  be  lost  without  repentance,  and  yet  would  not 
repent.  So  great  was  his  distress,  that  when  his 
pious  and  tender  mother  inquired  one  day  about  his 
feelings,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  that  I  had  never  been 
born.  For  two  years  I  have  been  sorry  God  ever 
made  me."  There  was  rebellion  in  the  wish, 
which  the  faithful  parenl  could  not  encourage. 
"  My  son,"  said  he,  "you  are  born,  and  you  can 
never  throw  off  your  existence,  or  your  everlasting 
accountability  for  all  your  conduct."  This  heavy 
thought  was  like  a  dagger  to  his  soul;  and,  through 
the  abounding  grace  of  God,  and  the  wrestling 
prayer  of  her  that  bore  him,  he  was  that  very  day 
brought  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  a  penitent  and  humble 
sinner.  From  that  day,  he  was  the  friend  of  God 
and  of  man. 

This  good  man  loved  his  fellow  men,  and  wished 
to  do  them  good  in  every  possible  way  ;  especially 
did  he  desire  to  save  them  from  ruin  and  prepare 
them  for  heaven.  While  yet  a  youth,  and  soon  af- 
ter his  conversion,  he  thought  of  the  poor  heathen, 
even  when  few  others  cared  for  their  souls.  The 
first  idea  his  father  had  of  his  own  change  of  mind, 
arose  from  hearing  him  remark,  how  pleasant  a  life 
it  would  be  to  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 
then.    And  from  the  first  hour  of  his  conversion, 


he  never  lost  sight  of  his  datling  object.  It  will  be 
recollected,  how  he  exhorted  his  fellow-students  at 
College  and  prayed  for  them,  and  how  his  efforts 
were  blest  in  the  salvation  of  many.  While  he  wa3 
in  College  too,  he  thought  specially  of  thedegraded 
blacks,  and  said  in  his  diary,  "  I  long  to  have  the 
time  arrive,  when  the  gospel  shall  be  preached  to 
the  pour  Africans,  and  likewise  to  all  nations." 
He  was  a  very  modest  man  ;  but  so  great  was  his 
desire  for  doing  good  that  he  once  said  to  a  confi- 
dential friend,   "  Brother  C ,  though  you  and  I 

are  very  litrle  beings,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  till 
we  have  made  our  influence  extend  to  the  remotest 
corner  of  thisruined  world."  At  another  time  he 
said,  "  O  lhat  we  could  enter  [the  heathen  world] 
at  a  thousand  gates  ;  lhat  every  limb  were  a  tongue, 
and  every  tongue  a  trumpet,  to  spread  the  gospel 
sound." 

It  was  evidently  this  benevolent  spirit,  this  love 
to  his  fellow  men,  which  bore  him  on  to  so  many 
labors,  and  toils,  and  sufferings;  and  which  made 
his  mind  so  active,  for  inventing  measures  for  pro- 
moting their  salvation.  Now  this  is  nol  the  dispo- 
sition of  men  in  general.  They  cry,  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  ?  They  live  and  'labor  to  gratify 
themselves;  and  they  attend  to  religion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  their  own  souls.  If  they  do  any  thing 
for  the  poor  and  afflicted,  or  for  those  who  are  per- 
ishing in  sin  and  darkness,  they  do  it  grudaincrly 
and  think  they  are  very  benevolent.  But  Mills  did 
not  live  unto  himself,  or  die  unto  himself.  He 
seemed  to  forget  there  was  such  a  being  as  little  / 
only  as  that  little  I  might  be  a  blessing  to  others, 
and  go  as  an  angel  of  mercy  among  the  wretched 
and  the  ruined.  This  it  was  thai  made  him  a 
good  and  a  useful  man.  This  also  made  him  a  hap- 
py man,  more  than  pleasures,  and  riches  and  hoo- 
ors  could  have  done. 

This  good  man  loved  Christ.  Christ  had  died 
for  him  and  for  other  poor  sinners ;  he  could  never 
forget  it,  and  never  rest  till  he  and  multitudes  of 
others  should  love  their  Redeemer  and  show  forlli 
his  praise.  Christ  had  long  borne  with  his  hard- 
ness of  heart,  and  when  he  repented  had  forgiveii  • 
him  all.  As  he  was  forgiven  much,  he  loved  much. 
He  loved  his  fellow  sinners  for  Christ's  sake.  Ha 
loved  the  church  for  Christ's  sake.  He  counted  all 
things  but  loss  for  Christ.  It  was  his  daily  prayer, 
and  ihe  labor  of  his  whole  life,  to  make  known  to 
perishing  sinners  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
and  to  extend  over  the  wide  world  the  kingdom  ot 
his  beloved  Saviour  who  had  bought  him  by  his 
blood. 

Mills  was  willing  to  labor;  he  was  ardent,  dili- 
gent and  persevering  in  all  his  undertakings.  Some 
people  will  pray  for  others,  and  perhaps  give  money 
to  send  them  the  gospel,  but  do  not  put  their  own 
hands  to  the  work'of  doing  good.  They  are  unwil- 
ling to  toil  and  to  deny  themselves,  either  for  Christ 
or  for  the  souls  of  men.  Not  so  with  Mills.  Whatso- 
ever his  hands  found  to  do,  he  did  it  with  his  might, 
for  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart.  Many  labor  lor  the 
meat  that  perisheth  ;  Mills  labored  for  that  which 
endureth   to   everlasting  life. 

This  devoted  man  loved  to  pray ;  and  this  was 
his  light  to  guide  him  and  his  strength  to  sustain 
him.  God  was  pleased  to  teach  one  so  willing  to 
be  taught  his  will,  lhat  he  might  do  it.  Christ  de- 
lighted to  strengthen  to  every  good  work,  one  who 
so  felt  his  own  weakness,  and  confided  in  his  al- 
mighty arm.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  was  with  him, 
for  he  feared  and  loved  God  above  many  ;  he  com- 
mitted all  his  ways  unto  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High.  He  eminently  walk- 
ed with  God,  and  he  was  not,  for  God  took  him  to 
himself,  and  now  he  rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  ado- 
rable Redeemer. 

Children,  who  will  be  like  Mills?  Who  will  be- 
come penitent  and  humble  Christians,  loving  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  their  fellow  men 
with  a  pure  heart  fervently  ?  Who  of  you  will  de- 
light in  benevolence;  and  give  your  whole  life  and 
soul,  in  active  and  self-denying  service,  to  God  and 
your  generation?  Who  of  you  will  rise  up  to  take 
the  place  of  the  departed  and  lamented  Mills,  to 
glorify  God  and  do  good  in  this  miserable  and  siu- 
ful  World  ? 
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The  following  article  is  republished  at  the  request  of  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  parlies,  of  whom  it  speaks,  who  assures  us 
4hat  the  facts  therein  set  forth  are  literally  true. — Mass.  Spy. 
From  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette. 
MISS    A.  M.  S. 
A  VICTIM  OF  CONJUGAL  UNFAITHFULNESS. 

A.  JV1.  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  S.,  a  respectable 
gentleman  of  New  York,  at  which  place  she  was 
born.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  yet  an  infant; 
her  mother  afterwards  married  Mr.  VV.,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  little  wealth,  by  whom  she  had  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  At  an  early  age 
her  step-father  sent  her  to  a  school  of  deserved  rep- 
utation, where  being  an  apt  scholar,  she  soon  be- 
came initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  an  English 
education;  and,  ere  many  years  had  passed,  she 
was  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  school,  not  only 
for  application  to  her  studies,  but  also  for  her  mild 
demeanor  and  gentle  and  obliging  disposition.  Mr. 
W.,  being  a  man  of  plain  and  industrious  habits, 
thought  she  had  now  sufficiently  advanced  in  edu- 
cation ;  and  knowing  it  might  be  his  misfortune  to 
be  deprived  of  the  little  wealth  he  had  accumulated 
by  his  industry — and  sickness  or  death  would  disa- 
ble him  from  providing  for  the  necessary  wants  of 
his  little  family — he  thought  it  prudent  to  give  to 
each  of  the  children,  three  in  number,  a  trade,  which 
at  a  later  period  of  life,  they  might  resort  to,  should 
fortune  frown  upon  them. 

I  will  pass  over  the  trivial  incidents  which  fill- 
ed the  history  of  the  earlier  part  of  her  life,  and 
hasten  to  the  period  when  she  became  acquainted 
with  him  whose  name  should  be  blotted  from  this 
.page- 
She  had  now  attained  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 

age, when  she  was  introduced  to  E who  boarded 

in  the  same  house  where  she  then  resided.  To  be 
nearer  to  her  place  of  business,  she  had  left  her 
parent's  residence.  A  mutual  esteem  was  founded 
on  this  introduction,  for  she  was  one  to  whom  a 
stranger  to  her  heart  could  not  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edge there  was  something  in  her  looks  and  manners 
that  entitled  her  to  his  respect,  yes,  his  love;  and 
E ,  too,  was  gifted  with  a  prepossessing  appear- 
ance, and  seemed  to  possess  a  heart  open  to  the  gen- 
tle impulse  of  their  most  tender  &.  endearing  claims 
of  honor  and  of  virtue. 

A  few  months  after  their  acquaintance  she  was 
seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  which  con- 
fined her  about  six  months  to  her  bed,  and  threat- 
ened  her  life.     Here  it  was  that  E displayed 

that  kindness  and  attachment,  which  gained  the 
love  of  her,  for  whom  he  cherished  the  warmest 
-regard.  He  was  the  first  relieve  her  trifling 
wants,  and  to  bring  her  such  dainties  as  the  nature 
of  her  complaint  would  permit  her  to  partake  of. 
On  her  restoration  to  health,  his  attention  to  her 
was  not  forgotten  ;  and  he  was  made  her  bosom 
friend,  the  partaker  in  her  joys  and  griefs  ;  and,  ere 
many  months  had  fled,  she  requited  his  attachment 
with  her  heart  and  hand.  By  this  act  of  heartfelt 
gratitude,  she  forfeited  the  care  aud  love  of  her 
mother  and  step-father  for  ever — who,  not  likino- 

E ,  deeming  him  unworthy  of  her  hand,  were 

averse  to  the  union — but  love  overruled  all  objec- 
tions, and  they  were  wedded. 

A  year  passed  on,  and  she  was  now  a  mother,  and 
the  tender  pledge  of  their  affection,  a  daughter,  re- 
paid her  for  the  loss  of  a  parent's  love  ;  and  again 
she  felt  happy,  when  at  eve,  the  toils  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  day  being  banished,  with  her  infant  in 
her  arms,  thus  seated  by  her  husband,  she  would 
recount  the  events  of  the  preceding  hours,  and  speak 


of  pleasures  and  joys  they  would  behold  in  days  to 
come — in  days  when  they  should  behold  their  little 
innocent  ripened  to  a  maturer  age,  and  basking  in 
the  sunshine  of  halcyon  hours  of  happiness — hours, 
alas,  she  never  was  to  see. 

Two  years  had  now  gone  by,  and  the  prospect  of 
more  lucrative  business  offering  in  Boston,  they 
made  all  necessary  arrangements  for  their  depar- 
ture, and  in  a  few  days  arrived  at  this  city,  which 
was  to  become  the  place  of  their  permanent  resi- 
dence.    E soon  obtained  employment  in  one  of 

the  many  large  clothing  establishments  of  this  place, 
as  the  foreman  thereof;  the  duties  appertaining  to 
which  he  was  fully  competent  to  discharge  in  a 
faithful  manner.  About  three  weeks  after  their  ar- 
rival, an  incident  occurred,  which  was  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  death  of  her  whose  tale  I  now  recount. 

E accompanied  by  one  of  his  companions,  went 

to  the  theatre,  and  during  his  stay  there,  missed 
forty  dollars,  which  he  stated  he  had  with  him  at 
the  lime  of  entering  the  place,  and  which  he  said 
must  have  been  stolen  from  him.  This  was  on  a 
Thursday  evening,  on  which  night  he  returned 
home  in  ill  humour,  and  his  conduct  then  led  his 
wife  to  think  he  had  been  drinking:  this  she  told 
him;  (which  appeared  from  the  letter  she  afterwards 
received,  to  have  affected  him).  During  the  whole 
of  that  night  his  conduct  was  different  from  what  it 
had  ever  been.  The  next  day  and  night  he  ab- 
sented himself  from  his  home,  which  alarmed  Mrs. 

E ,   fearing   some   accident  had   befallen  him. 

The  third  day  and  night  arrived,  and  as  yet  E 

had  not  come  home  ;  inquiries  were  made  respect- 
ing him;  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  he  had 
left  the  city  that  night,  (Saturday,)  taking  with  him 
a  sum  of  money  deposited  in  his  hands  by  his  em- 
ployer, for  the  payment  of  the  females  under  his 
charge,  who  were  thus  defrauded  of  their  small  but 
hard-bought  earnings. 

This  strange  behaviour  of  E 's  was  the  cause 

of  much  distress  to  Mrs.  E ,  who  could  not  ac- 
count for  his  unfeeling  conduct.  She  was  conscious 
that  she  now  was  as  deserving  of  his  love  as  she 
had  ever  been  ;  for  she  had  ever  behaved  to  him  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner,  and  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgot  the  respect  and  attention  which  is  due 
from  a  loving  and  dutiful  wife — and  she  now,  too, 
was  in  that  situation  which  called  from  him  the  most 
assiduous  and  gentle  treatment. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure,  she  received  a 
letter  from  him,  apologizing  for  his  late  behaviour, 
stating  that  he  was  then  in  Ptovidcnce,  where  he 
intended  she  should  shortly  come;  and  requesting 
her  to  state  to  the  females,  whose  money  he  had 
taken,  his  intention  of  refunding  the  same  when  he 
should  acquire  the  means  of  so  doing.  This  letter 
was  answered  immediately,  and  received  the  follow- 
ing reply — the  last  she  ever  had.' 

Providence,  (R.I.)  April  27,  1829. 

My  Dear  Wife — I  received  your  kind  letter  of 
the  25th,  which  I  can  assure  you  gave  me  great  sat- 
isfaction, and  I  hope  it  will  be  but  a  very  short  time 
before  I  shall  see  you  and  my  dear  little  child.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  that  you  both  are  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  My  dear,  I  know  that  you  are  anxious 
to  change  your  situation.  I  feel  worried  enough 
about  you,  depend  upon  it,  both  day  and  night;  but 
f  am  now  accumulating,  as  fast  as  I  can,  money  to 
defray  your  expenses  to  this  town,  which  I  shall  ac- 
complish by  the  first  of  next  week.  You  know  you 
are  in  want  of  some  necessaries  which  you  must 
have  before  you  leave  Boston.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  I  have  got  plenty  of  work,  and  with  a  very 
good  man,  although  the  prices  are  not  so  great  here 
for  the  work.  I  think  I  can  live  as  comfortably 
here  as  in  any  other  place.     I  like  the  town  very 


much  indeed,  and  I  think  that  you  will  like  it  also. 
Boarding  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Boston  ;  and  the 
foreman  says  in  the  course  of  a  month  or  so,  he  will 
let  me  have  a  pari  of  his  house,  aDd  furniiure  suffi- 
cient to  furnish  it — so  that  we  can  keep  house  once 
more,  and  I  hope  never  to  depart  from  it.  We  are 
now  in  an  unsettled  situation  I  know,  but  never/ear. 
I  hope  before  many  days  all  things  will   be  right. 

P.  S. — You  made  a  very  great  mistake  in  direct- 
ingyour  letter.  Examine  my  letter  and  yon  will  find 
it  M 's  instead  of  W.  V 's  Coffee  House. 

I  am  still  your  unaltered  husband,       E —  E-~-. 
Mrs.  A E . 

To  the  care  of  Mrs.  O ,  No.  — ,  Marshall  St.,  Boston. 

Some  weeks  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of  the 
above  letter,  and  as  yet  Mrs.  E had  heard  no- 
thing further  from  her  husband — she  wrote  to  him  ; 
but  mail  after  mail  arrived  without  bringing  an  an- 
swer. She  now  became  alarmed  at  her  destitute 
situation — a  settled  melancholy  had  fastened  on  her 
spirits — and  the  intense  poignancy  of  her  feelings 
added  to  her  delicate  state  of  health,  were  making 
dreadful  havoc  with  her  constitution.  "  Surely," 
she  exclaimed,  as  she  sat  beside  her  child,  caressing 
the  little  innocent   prattler,    whilst  tears  fell  down 

her  pallid  cheek,  "surely  E could  not  be  so 

cruel  as  to  leave  me  thus  alone — sick  and  friendless 
— dependent  on  the  charity  of  strangers  for  nour- 
ishment and  necessaries  for  my  little  one — at  least, 
he  might  have  provided  for  thee,  my  poor  babe  I"  she 

said,  as  she  kissed  its  unconscious  lips.  "Oh,  E ! 

is  this  the  reward  I  meet  for  all  my  care  for  thee? 
— thee,  for  whom   I  left  my  fond    mother  and    my 

home  ! — Oh,   E ,  you  could  not  be  so  cruel !" 

It  was  the  only  lime  she  ever  murmured,  or  gave 
utterance  to  her  grief — but  the  inward  emotions  of 
her  heart,  in  its  hidden  recess  of  sorrow,  told,  in  the 
saddened  eye  and  downcast  look,  of  feeling,  which 
tongue  or  lip  were  too  feeble  to  express  ! 

Again,  a  letter  was  despatched  to  Providence, 
and  slill  remained  unanswered,  when  a  friend  in  her 
distress  volunteered  his  services  in  her  behalf,  and 
after  a  fruitless  search  for  the  object  of  his  mission, 
he  returned  with  the  tidings  of  his  secret  departure 
from  thence — and  whither  he  had  gone  none  could 
tell.  This  was  a  death-blow  to  the  remaining  hopes 
which  she  had  cherished — cruel  as  he  had  been, 
she  did  not  expect  this — but  thought  the  day  was 
not  far  distant  when  he  would  return,  and  by  his 
love  requite  her  for  the  anguish  she  had  felt ; — but 
'twas  not  so! — she  knew  her  holies  were  blasted — 
she  fell  that  she  was  now  alone,  upon  a  desert  world, 
deserted  and  forgotten  ! 

The  period  of  her  confinement  approached — dis- 
ease had  made  fast  inroads  on  her  frame — her  health 
declined  each  day,  and  death  had  placed  his  signet 
on  her  brow.  Among  strangers,  remote  from  friends, 
and  those  who  should  have  been  near  her  in  that 
trying  hour,  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  Each 
day  still  nearer  drew  her  on  to  eternity.  Her  kind 
landlady  did  every  thing  in  her  power  to  alleviate 
her  sufferings,  and  did  all  a  mother  could  have  done, 

for  she  loved  her  as  her  own  child.  Poor  A felt 

the  kindness  thus  shown  her  by  this  good  lady,  when 
all  on  whom  she  could  have  called  for  assistance  had 
left  her  to  perish  :  and  she  expressed  her  gratitude. 
On  the  tenth  day  from  the  birth  of  her  child,  symp- 
toms of  approaching  dissolution  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance.    A felt  that  she  was  dying — but  she 

was  calm — she  knew  that  she  must  die — yet  a  flush 
upon  that  cheek  told  that  something  still  lingered  at 
her  heart — need  I  say  ? — 'twas  a  mother's  deep  and 
painful  feeling — her  little  helpless  orphans — her 
dear  children,  the  pledge  of  that  affection  which 
was  now  so  soon  to  terminate — must  she  leave  them 
to  suffer  for  a  mother's  tender  care  I — 'Twas  this 
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that  made  her  bosom  throb  ! — lhat  brought  the  flush 
of  feeling  to  her  blanched  cheek,  and  caused  that 
precious  tear  of  sweet  affection  thus  silently  to  flow! 
— Oil !  what  must  have  been  that  mother's  feelings 
at  lhat  dreadful  hour! — Oh!  where  are  words  to 
portray  the  agony  of  a  mother's  love  at  such  a  mo- 
ment! — and  E ,   too!    although   forsaken,  she 

cherished  slill  his  memory  nearest  to  her  heart — 

"She  never  hhin'J  him,  never." 
Oh,  no ! — she  spoke  kindly  of  him ;  she  forgave 
him!  "Tell  him,"  said  she,  "  wiien  I  am  gone, 
how  much  I  suffered — tell  him  to  watch  over  and 
protect  my  children,  and  teach  them  to  shun  their 
mother's  eirors — ask  him  to  forgive  my  faults — and 
when  the  cold  earth  is  laid  upon  my  body,  oh,  tell 
him  to  shed  a  tear  for  her  who  never  wronged  him, 
and  whose  greatest  crime  was  loving  him  too  well. 
Tell  him  this,  as  the  last  dying  prayer  of  his  fond, 
deserttd  wife — but  do  not  say  that  I  reproached 
him!"  She  now  beckoned  for  her  children — they 
were  brought  to  her — she  pressed  the  eldest  to  her 
lips,  and  imparted  on  her  youthful  cheek  the  last 
fond  kiss  she  would  ever  receive  from  her  who 
brought  her  into  being;  the  child  was  taken  from 
her,  and  her  sleeping  infant  placed  beside  its  dying 
mother — she  kissed  it — and  with  its  little  head  re- 
clining on  her  bosom — her  moistened  eye  cast  on 
Heaven,  as  though  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  her  babe 
— sighing — she. breathed  her  last! 


mate  forward  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  man  ac- J 
cused, — the  boy  denied  :  the  mate  feeling  in  lavor 
of  the  lad,  and  supposing  some  religious  cause  for 
his  being  thus  found,  encouraged  hint  to  explain: 
iheboy,  bursting  into  tears,  answered,  "I  wastry- 
ing  to  do  what  my  accuser  ought  to  do ;  I  was 
kneeling  against  his  chest  in  prayer."  The  man 
was  so  struck  by  the  boy's  manner  of  confession, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  look,  that  he  replied  in  a 
softened  tone,  "  Why  did  you  not  say  so  at  first?" 
"  Because,"  the  boy  answered,  "  I  thought  you 
would  sneer,  and  ridicule  me."  "  No,  far  from  it, 
I  will  never  ridicule  you  again  ;  and  will,  as  far  as 
I  can,  prevent  others  from  doing  so.  I  sincerely 
believe  you  innocent ;  and  when  you  pray,  remem- 
ber me."  The  boy  continued  to  hold  fast  his  faith; 
he  stood  firm  in  his  religious  profession  ;  and,  on 
his  return  from  his  voyage,  became  a  member  of  a 
Christian  church  in  the  west  of  England  ;  and,  to 
this  day,  appears  to  adorn  the  profession  he  makes, 
devoting  his  best  services  to  promote  the  glory  of 
God. — Report  of  the  Liverpool  Seamen's  Friend  So 
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THE    PRAYING    SAILOR. 

At  the  first  formation  of  the  "Liverpool  Sea- 
men's Friend  Society,"  one  of  the  secretaries  had 
given  to  him,  by  a  friend  in  London,  a  large  packet 
of  tracts,  to  be  distributed  among  seamen,  conform- 
able to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  society  with  which 
he  was  connected.  A  small  selection  was  present- 
ed to  the  mate  of  a  vessel,  who  had  been  several 
times  at  the  Bethel  prayer  meetings,  and  who 
promised  to  ciiculate  them  among  the  crew  of  the 
?essel  he  sailed  in.  This  young  man,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  four  years,  has  returned  to  Liverpool,  mas- 
ter of  the  brig  Ceres,  lying  in  Sallhouse  dock. 
Seeing  the  secretary  passing,  he  invited  him  into 
his  cabin,  and  put  him  in  remembrance  of  his  hav- 
ing given  the  tracts.  He  stated  that  he  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  by  handing  the  tracts  to  the  men  and 
boys  on  board.  One  of  the  apprentices,  a  youth  of 
bad  character  for  swearing  and  profaning  the  name 
of  God,  after  reading  a  tract  called  "  Serious 
Thoughts  on  Eternity,"  was  observed  for  several 
days,  by  the  mate,  to  be  very  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  sighed  at  times,  as  if  something  lay  heavy  on 
his  mind.     The  mate  asked  him  what  caused   him 

to  look  so  sorrowful.     "  O,  Mr. ,  Eternity  ! 

Eternity  !  that  awful  word  riags  in  my  ear3  all  day, 
and  night  too!  What  will  become  of  me  in  eter- 
nity ?"  The  mate  observed  he  was  but  a  poor  hand 
to  speak  to  the  lad  on  religious  feelings,  being  but 
little  acquainted  with  them  ;  but  said,  "  You  have 
been  a  wicked  lad;  but  if  you  pray  to  God  he  may 
have  mercy  on  you  :  do  your  duly,  and  refrain  from 
swearing;  read  good  books,  and  particularly  the 
Bible."  He  would,  after  this,  often  be  seen,  when 
the  ship's  duty  did  not  interfere,  leaning  over  the 
gunwale  of  the  vessel,  evidently  at  prayer.  The 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  men,  on  account  of  his  seri- 
ousness and  dejection,  and  when  reading  the  Bi- 
ble, would  sometimes  drive  him  from  his  purpose, 
when  seeking  retirement,  but  could  not  shake  him 
from  his  stability.  He  had  a  soul  to  be  saved  ;  the 
work  was  of  God  ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
Holy  Spirit,  he  bore  all,  determined  to  secure  an 
earnest  of  a  blissful  eternity.  On  one  occasion, 
seeking  to  aviod  the  scoffs  of  the  crew,  he  crept  (as 
he  thought,  unperceived)  down  the  fore-hatch,  and 
knell  down,  leaning  over  the  chest  of  one  of  the 
men,  in  prayer.  The  man  to  whom  the  chest  be- 
longed having  seen  him,  as  he  said,  go  down  with 
a  suspicious  appearance,  waited  a  few  seconds,  fol- 
lowed him,  and,  seeing  him  by  his  chest,  dragged 
him  on  deck,  and  with  oaths  declared  he  was  open- 
ing his  chest  to  rob  him  :  the  boy  denied  the  accu- 
■atioo  :  the  bustle  this  contest  caused,  brought  the 


From  a  London  Paper. 
A  DISTRESSING  CASE. 

Henry  Newbury,  a  lad  of  13  years,  and  Edward 
Chidley,  aged  17,  were  committed  for  trial,  charg- 
ed with  stealing  a  silver  teapot  from  the  house  of 
R.  H.  Cocks,  Esq.  Grosvenor  place. 

There  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  case  it- 
self, but  it  was  made  peculiarly  interesting  by  the 
unsophisticated  distressof  Newbury's  father. 

The  poor  old  man,  who  it  seems  has  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  is  now  a  journeyman  pavier,  refused  at 
first  to  believe  that  his  son  had  committed  the  crime 
imputed  to  him,  and  was  very  clamorous  against 
the  witnesses,  but  as  their  evidences  proceeded,  he 
himself  appeared  to  become  gradually  convinced. 
He  listened  with  intense  anxiety  to  the  various  de- 
tails— but  when  they  were  finished,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  in  silence,  for  a  second  or  two  upon  his  son, 
and  turning  to  the  magistrate,  with  his  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  carried  him 
many  a  score  miles  on  my  knapsack,  your  honour." 

There  was  something  so  deeply  pathetic  in  the 
lone  with  which  this  fond  remonstrance  was  utter- 
ed by  the  old  soldier,  that  every  person  present 
even  to  the  very  jailor  himself  was  affected  by  it. 
"  I  have  carried  him  many  score  miles  on  my  knap- 
sack, your  honor,"  repeated  the  poor  fellow,  whilst 
he  brushed  away  the  tears  from  his  cheek  with  his 
rough  unwashed  hand,  and  then  continued,  "But 
il's  all  over  now — he  has  done — and  so  have  I!" 

The  magistrate  asked  him  something  of  his  story. 

He  said  he  had  formerly  driven  a  stage  coach 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  a  small 
share  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  coach.  About 
that  time  he  married  a  young  woman  with  a  little 
property,  but  he  failed  in  business,  and  after  endur- 
ing many  troubles,  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
18th  or  royal  regiment  of  Irish  foot,  and  went  on 
service  with  his  wife  and  four  children.  Henry 
(the  prisoner)  was  his  second  son,  and  his  "  dar- 
ling pride."  At  the  end  of  nine  years  he  was  dis- 
charged in  this  country  without  a  pension,  or  a 
friend  in  the  world — and  coming  to  London,  he 
with  some  trouble  got  employment  as  a  pavier,  by 
"  the  gentlemen  who  manage  the  streets  of  Mary- 
le-bone." 

"  Two  years  ago,  your  honour,"  he  continued, 
"  my  poor  wife  was  wearied  with  the  world,  and 
she  deceased  from  me,  and  I  was  left  alone  with 
the  children,  and  every  night  I  came  home  I  wash- 
ed their  faces  and  put  them  to  bed,  and  washed 
their  little  bits  o'  things  and  hanged  them  o'  the 
line  to  dry  myself— for  I'd  no  money,  your  honor, 
and  so  I  could  not  have  a  housekeeper  to  do  them, 
you  know.  Well,  your  honor,  I  was  as  happy  as  I 
could  well  be,  considering  my  wife  was  deceased 
from  me ;  but  some  bad  people  came  to  live  at  the 
back  of  us,  and  they  were  always  striving  to  get 
Henry  amongst  them,  and  I  was  terribly  afraid 
something  bad  would  come  of  it,  as  it  was  but  poor- 
ly I  could  do  for   them — and  so  I'd  made  up  my 


mind  to  take  all  my  children  to  Ireland.  If  he  had 
only  held  out  another  week,  your  honor,  we  should 
have  gone,  and  he  would  have  been  saved.  But 
now" — 

Here  the  pool  man  looked  at  his  boy  again  and 
wept — and  when  the  magistrate  endeavored  to  con- 
sole him  by  observing  that  his  son  would  sail  for 
Botany  Bay ;  and  probably  do  well  there — he  re- 
plied somewhat  impatiently,  "  Aye,  its  fine  talking, 
your  worship — I  pray  to  the  great  God  he  may  nev- 
er sail  any  where,  unless  he  sails  with  me  to  Ire- 
land ;"  and  then,  after  a  moments  thought,  he  ask- 
ed, in  the  humblest  lone  imaginable,  "Doesn't 
your  honor  think  a  little  bit  of  a  petition  might  help 
him?" 

The  magistrate  replied,  it  possibly  might,  and 
added,  "if you  attend  his  trial  at  Old  Batley,  and 
plead  for  him  as  eloquently  in  words  and  actions  as 
you  have  done  here,  I  think  it  would  help  him  still 
more  " 

"  Aye,  but  then  you  won't  be  there,  I  suppose, 
will  you?"  he  asked,  with  that  familiarity  which  is 
in  some  degree  sanctioned  by  extreme  distress — 
and  when  his  worship  replied  that  he  should  not  be 
present,  he  immediately  rejoined,  "Then  what's 
[he  use  of  it?  There  will  be  nobody  there  who 
knows  me — and  what  stranger  will  listen  to  a  poor 
broken  hearted  old  fellow,  who  can't  speak  for 
crying?" 

The  prisoners  were  now  removed  from  the  bar 
to  be  conducted  to  the  prison,  and  his  son,  who  had 
wept  incessantly  all  the  time,  called  to  him  "  Fath- 
er, father !"  repeatedly,  as  though  he  wished  him 
to  follow  ;  but  the  old  man  stood,  rivetted,  as  it  were, 
to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  the  lad;  and  when  the  door  had  closed  upon 
him,  he  put  on  his  hat,  as  if  unconscious  where  he 
was,  and  crushing  it  down  over  his  eyes,  he  began 
wandering  about  the  room  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The 
officers  in  waiting  reminded  him  that  he  should  not 
wear  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  and 
he  instantly  removed  it — but  he  still  seemed  lost  to 
every  thing  around  him,  and  tho'  one  or  two  gen- 
tlemen present  put  money  into  his  hands,  he  scarce- 
ly noticed  it. 

At  length  he  slowly  sauntered  out  of  the  office, 
apparently  reckless  of  every  thing. 

Let  every  child  who  reads  this  tale  of  sorrow, 
avoid  the  company  of  the  idle  and  the  vicious ;  lesl, 
in  an  evil  hour,  they  be  led  to  the  commission  of 
crimes  which  will  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of 
their  friends  with  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  expose 
their  own  souls  to  the  burnings  of  that  fire  which 
never  will  be  quenched,  and  to  thegnawings  oflhat 
worm  which  will  never  die! 


LHABNING. 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
IDLE  HENRY. 

Come  little  children,  come  sit  by  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  a  story.  Will  you  believe  that  any  little 
boy  can  have  been  so  silly  as  not  to  love  his  book? 
I  know  a  little  boy  who  has  a  pretty  book,  in  which 
his  dear  mamma  has  taught  him  to  read  ;  he  is  five 
years  old  now,  and  ought  to  be  quite  manly.  Pray, 
do  not  you  think  that  he  is  now  too  large  to  cry  and 
fret,  when  he  is  dressed  to  goto  school ;  that  pleas- 
ant school,  where  there  are  so  many  pretty  things 
to  see,  and  so  many  new  things  to  learn?  If  Hen- 
ry were  a  little  baby,  you  know  that  we  should  not 
think  it  such  folly  to  cry;  but  he  is  so  old, — five 
years  old  last  April;  yet  he  cries.  I  wonder  if  he 
will  ever  grow  to  be  a  wise  man  ! 

One  bright,  sunny  morning,  lit  tie  Henry's  mam- 
ma told  him  to  get  his  hat,  and  his  book,  and  she 
would  walk  with  him  to  school ;  and  she  gave  her 
little  son  a  bunch  of  pretty  flowers,  to  carry  to  the 
good  lady  who  was  so  very  kind  as  to  teach  him 
and  other  little  children  their  lessons. 

The  flowers  had  been  just  gathered  from  a  fine 
garden,  and  they  were  fresh  when  Henry  took 
them ;  but  he  was  such  a  long  time  in  getting  his 
hat,  and  then  longer  still,  in  finding  his  book,  that 
there  was  danger  of  his  losing  the  freshly  opened 
buds,  and   fully  expanded  blossoms.     But  at  last, 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


all  things  were  in  order,  and  away  he  went  with 
his  mamma. 

Henry  should  not  have  kept  his  mother  so  long 
in  waiting.  Careful  children  put  their  books  and 
other  things  always  in  one  place  ;  and  that  is  a  very 
good  habit. 

By  and  by,  Henry  reached  his  school-house,  and 
lie  gave  the  flowers  to  the  lady  who  was  going  to 
teach  him  his  lesson.  This  lady  was  called  dear 
aunt  Mary,  by  her  little  scholars;  she  took  the 
flowers  which  Henry  gave  her,  and  was  pleased 
with  them  ;  she  kissed  the  little  boy,  and  placed 
him  in  a  pleasant  seat,  where  lie  might  now  learn 
his  lesson. 

But  poor  Henry,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  was  an  idk. 
child;  he  played  with  his  book,  and  did  not  know 
his  lesson,  when  the  time  came  for  him  to  recite 
it.  The  other  children  were  more  attentive  ;  they 
Jearnt  all  aunt  Mary  desired,  and  then,  oh,  how 
happy  they  felt ;  just  as  you  do,  dear  children,  when 
you  have  been  good. 

Henry  heard  his  companions  begin  and  end  their 
lessons ;  he  saw  them  receive  the  kiss,  which  ex- 
pressed aunt  Mary's  approval  of  them  ;  he  would 
have  joined  them,  when  they  produced  their  ivory 
blocks  and  numbers,  and  began  a  very  pleasant  les- 
son in  Arithmetic  ;  but  he  had  not  been  good,  so  he 
could  not  go  to  them  now.  Then  he  sat  alone,  and 
doing  nothing  for  a  long  time;  at  last  he  looked  at 
the  flowers  which  he  had  brought  aunt  Mary,  in  the 
morning;  they  were  still  pretty,  and  he  wondered 
if  they  would  live  till  the  next  day. 

Aunt  Mary  told  him  that  in  a  short  time,  they 
would  fade  and  die:  "Now,"  said  she,  "they  are 
like  good  and  beautiful  children ;  to-morrow  they 
will  not  be  like  my  little  scholars  here,  for  they  will 
have  lost  all  their  beauty  :  but  you,  dear  children, 
can  keep  your  loveliness  by  being  very,  very  good." 
Then  Henry  began  to  think  that  perhaps  nobody 
would  care  for  him  more  than  for  a  dead  flower,  un- 
less he  learned  to  be  good  tempered,  obedient,  and 
attentive  to  his  book  :  and  after  a  little  time,  he  be- 
gan to  study  his  lesson  very  diligently.  As  soon  as 
he  had  learnt  it,  he  went  to  aunt  Mary,  and  begged 
that  she  would  hear  him  say  it.  Then  the  kind  la- 
dy was  pleased  with  Henry;  and  she  told  him  that 
every  body  would  be  pleased  with  him,  if  he  be- 
came industrious,  and  that  all  his  friends  would  love 
him,  too. 

Dear  children,  Henry  did  become  industrious; 
he  forsook  all  his  idle  ways,  and  now,  any  day,  if 
you  were  to  look  into  the  school-room,  you  would 
not  see  his  book  on  the  floor,  or  beneath  the  bench, 
injured  and  unused;  nor  his  slate  and  pencil  either 
lost  or  broken  :  you  would  see  an  obedient,  cheer- 
ful little  boy,  busied  with  his  companions,  either 
studying  his  lessons,  or  listening  to  aunt  Mary's 
pleasant  stories,  and  learning  such  things  as  will 
help  to  make  him  a  wise  man  by  and  by. 

Henry  gets  a  kiss  every  day ;  not  from  aunt  Ma- 
ry only,  but  from  dear  papa  and  mamma,  at  home. 
He  does  not  cry  now,  just  like  a  very  little  baby, 
when  he  is  bid  to  do  any  thing  :  no,  he  trie3  to  be 
pleasant,  and  all  his  friends  are  pleased  with  him. 
I  think  that  you  will  try  to  be  good  like  him  ;  will 
you  not?  Make  haste,  and  learn  to  read  well,  and 
you  will  have  plenty  of  pretty  books,  and  you  will 
be  very  happy.  * 

Good  bye  to  you  for  to-day;  perhaps  we  shall 
meet  again  soon.  Q** 


THE     NTJBSEH7. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
SUN    SET. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  summer's  day,  that  little 

Harry sat  with  his   father  at  the  door  of 

their  cottage.  The  birds  were  seeking  their  nests, 
the  cattle  were  returning  from  the  fields  where  they 
had  been  feeding  during  the  day,  and  the  smoke 
from  the  cottage-roof  ascended  through  the  quiet 
air  likethe  prayersof  the  good.calm.and  unobtrusive. 

At  length  the  sun  went  down  bright  and  glowing, 
and  star  after  star  came  forth  in  the  sky,  as  if  to  look 
down  upon  the  fair  scene  which  nature  presented; 
the  dew-drops  gathered  on  the  leaves;  the  little  in- 


sects began  to  chirp  among  the  grass,  and  Harry 
thought  he  had  never  seen  so  pleasant  an  evening. 
"  How  bright  the  sun  has  set !"  said  he  to  his  father, 
"  and  how  quiet  every  thing  looks  !" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  that  same  great  light,  which  dur- 
ing the  day,  has  warmed  us  and  our  fellow-beings, 
has  now  set  calm  and  bright.  The  great  and  good 
God,  my  child,  who  placed  it  in  the  sky  to  light 
and  nourish  the  earth,  has  told  us,  that  such  shall 
be  the  death  of  the  good  man.  After  passing  through 
life,  and  comforting  and  assisting  all  who  are  near 
him,  he  shall  depart  from  the  world  like  that  sun, 
calm  and  bright — full  of  hope  and  joy. 

"But,  my  child,  that  sun,  you  know,  will  rise  on 
the  morrow.  So,  after  death,  the  good  man  will  rise 
again  to  life,  and  never  die  :  and  the  wicked  also  will 
rise  ;  but  God  will  reward  the  good,  while  the  wicked 
he  will  punish,  and  banish  them  from  his  presence 
for  ever." 

Little  Harry  lived  many  years  after  this  conver- 
sation with  his  father,  and  he  often  saw  wicked  men 
rich  and  prosperous,  while  the  good  were  sometimes 
poor  and  distressed;  but  Harry  never  wished  to  be 
in  the  place  of  the  prosperous  wicked  man,  for  he 
remembered  what  his  father  had  told  him,  and 
what  he  had  himself  since  read  in  the  Bible,  that 
after  this  life,  the  good  would  be  rewarded,  but  the 
bad  punished. 

Harry  often  met,  too,  with  those  who  injured  him 
without  cause.  When  he  felt  disposed  to  be  angry 
with  them,  he  remembered  that  after  death  we  shall 
all  again  live,  and,  if  good  in  this  life,  be  rewarded  ; 
but,  if  bad,  punished  ;  and,  instead  of  becoming  an- 
gry, he  would  pray  to  God  to  forgive  those  who  in- 
jured him,  for  he  thought  they  did  not  know  the 
great  danger  they  were  bringing  on  themselves. 

He  remembered  reading  in  his  Bible,  that  the 
Son  of  God,  who  came  to  earth  to  do  good  to  men, 
and  yet  was  put  to  death  by  them,  prayed  for  his 
enemies  even  while  they  were  crucifying  him  ;  and 
he  thought  with  himself,  "  If  my  Saviour,  who  was 
without  sin,  thus  forgave  his  enemies,  how  much 
more  ought  I  to  be  forgiving,  who  am  myself  a  sin- 
ner, and  have  so  much  more  need  of  mercy  in  my 
own   behalf?" 

Thus  Harry  grew  up  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God, 
for  he  always  remembered  the  good  advice  which 
was  given  him.  Do  you,  my  little  reader,  strive  to 
be  like  him  :  for  you  also  shall  live  after  death,  and 
either,  through  faith  in  Christ,  receive  a  reward  of 
glory  ;  or  else,  if  wicked,  suiter  the  terrible  punish- 
ment of  your  sins.  H.  M. 


ABRAM    AND    LOT. 

"  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  be- 
tween my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ;  for  we  be 
brethren. 

"  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee?  Separate 
thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or,  if  thou 
depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left." 
— Genesis  xiii.  8,  9. 

The  riches  of  people,  in  those  days,  were  mostly 
in  cattle,  of  which  they  had  great  numbers.  "  And 
Abram  was  very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in 
gold."  "  And  Lot,  also,  which  went  with  Abram, 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents.  And  the  land 
was  not  able  to  bear  ahem,"  (that  is,  it  was  not 
large  enough  just  in  that  part,)  "  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  And  there  was  a  strife  between 
the  herdmen  of  Abram's  cattle,  and  the  herdmen  of 
Lot's  cattle." 

In  that  country,  water  was  not  always  to  be  got  at, 
as  it  is  here,  and  wells  were  dug  with  great  pains, 
to  find  water.  To  those  wells  the  cattle  were  driven, 
and  water  was  drawn  and  given  them  to  drink.  If 
two  parties  got  to  a  well  at  the  same  time,  they  often 
quarrelled  who  should  get  the  water  first,  or  who 
only  should  have  it.  This  was  most  likely  the 
case  with  Lot  and  Abram's  servants ;  but  they  were 
wrong  to  quarrel,  and,  by  so  doing,  they  made  Lot 
and  Abram  leave  one  another,  when  they  might  still 
have  lived  together  in  love  and  peace ;  for  the  land 
would  have  been  large  enough,  if  they  had  been  kind 
to  each  other. 
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And  now  Abram  showed  how  good  a  roan  he  was. 
As  Lot  and  he  must  part,  be  gave  Lot  his  choice. 
He  was  willing  to  do  any  thing  for  the  sake  of 
peace;  and  he  told  him,  if  he  would  go  to  the 
country  on  the  left  hand,  then  he  would  go  to  the 
right ;  or  if  he  went  to  the  right  hand,  then  he  would 
go  to  the  left. 

How  much  was  this  unlike  those  children  Who 
are  pleased  with  nothing;  and,  if  they  are  offered 
one  thing,  want  another,  and  fling  and  show  their 
airs  if  they  cannot  get  it !  If  this  spirit  remain  with 
them  till  they  are  men,  they  will  always  be  quarrel- 
ling, and,  by  their  obstinacy,  will  be  disliked  by 
every   body.  ib. 

HATUHAL     HI5TOBT. 


From  the  iV.  Y.  Evening  Post. 
ANECDOTES  OF  A  MONKEY. 

Many  pranks  have  been  recorded  as  being  the 
work  of  that  most  inimitable  imitator,  the  Monkey. 
It  has  been  my  desire  to  add  a  few  anecdotes  to 
those  upon  record.  The  following  were  related 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  from  St.  Domingo,  who 
was  the  owner  of  the  animal  of  which  I  am  about 
to  speak. 
A  few  of  the  feats  of  Jacko  ;  a  favorite  Monkey. 

The  cook  was  one  day  very  busy  picking  chick- 
ens and  preparing  them  for  roasting.  Jacko,  seat- 
ed on  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  paid  pari  icular  at- 
tention to  all  these  operations.  No  further  no- 
tice was  taken  of  him  till  the  next  morning,  when 
he  was  found  diligently  rolling  in  the  ashes  four 
small  ducks,  which  he  had  picked  and  skewered, 
secundum  artem. 

His  principal  amusement  was  to  set  dogs  to  fight- 
ing.— Sometimes,  whilst  walking  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  he  would  perceive  a  strange  dog  on  the 
plantation.  He  would  immediately  give  a  shrill  cry, 
with  which  the  dogs  of  the  house  were  so  well  ac- 
quainted, as  immediately  to  flock  around  him.  The 
whole  gang,  with  Jacko  at  their  head,  then  sallied 
out  to  encounter  and  drive  away  the  intruder.  So 
soon  as  the  combat  was  engaged,  Jacko  would 
run  to  some  small  hillock,  some  fence  or  some  low 
tree,  and  there  testify  his  joy  by  a  laughing  and 
chattering,  interrupted  only  from  time  to  lime,  to 
hiss  the  dogs  on. 

Having  once,  while  accompanying  his  master  on 
a  visit,  seen  a  gentleman's  son  take  his  lesson  ib 
writing,  Jacko  the  moment  he  reached  his  home, 
flew  to  the  ink  pot,  daubed  his  paws  well  with  the 
liquid  it  contained,  and  proceeded  to  draw  his  pot 
hooks  and  ladles  on  a  white  bed  quilt,  which  unfor- 
tunately was  near  him. 

He  was  often  seen  in  the  garden,  digging  up 
plants,  and  again  burying  them  root  upwards. 

Some  masons  were  busy  repairing  the  ceiling  of 
the  apartment  in  which  Jacko  with  his  mistress  usu- 
ally passed  the  night.  Jacko  eyed  their  work  with 
sigus  of  great  pleasure,  and  immediately  running 
to  the  milk  house,  he  paddled  up  the  butter  and 
cream  cheese  together,  and  then  plastered  the 
wall  with  this  mixture  for  several  feet. 

The  exploit  in  which  he  showed  the  most  in- 
stinct was  in  fishing.  He  was  several  times  seen  oc- 
cupied in  this  employment — his  method  was  this: 
— He  placed  a  small  basket  in  the  water  near  the 
edge  of  a  brook.  After  making  it  fast  by  piling 
stones  behind  it,  he  would  go  about  ten  yards  above 
the  basket,  there  getting  in  the  water  and  agita- 
ting it  very  violently,  he  would  suddenly  leave  the 
occupation;  then  running  to  the  basket  would 
smartly  throw  it  upon  the  grass  to  a  distance  from 
the  water.  In  this  manner  he  never  failed  to  ob- 
tain numbers  of  the  small  fry,  which  were  driven  in- 
to the  basket  by  his  agitation  of  the  water.     C.  G. 

THE  DELICACY  OF   THE  MARIKINA. 

The  Marikina  is  a  pretty  little  animal  which  has 
often  been  brought  into  Europe. — Its  elegant  form, 
graceful  and  easy  motions,  beautiful  fur,  intelligent 
physiognomy, soft  voice, and  affectionate  disposition, 
have  always  constituted  it  an  object  of  attraction. 

The  marikina,  or  silken  monkey,  can  be  preserv- 
ed in  European  climites  only  by   the  utmost  care 
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in  guarding  it  from  the  operation  of  atmospheric 
temperature.  The  cold  and  humidity  of  our  win- 
ters are  fatally  injurious  to  its  health.  Neatness 
and  cleanliness  in  a  fastidious  degree,  are  consti- 
tutional traits  of  the  marikiua,  and  the  greatest 
possible  attention  must  be  paid  to  it  in  this  way,  in 
a  stale  of  captivity.  The  slighest  degree  of  dirt 
annoys  them  beyond  measure;  they  lose  their  gaie- 
ty and  die  of  melancholy  and  disgust.  They  can- 
not accustom  themselves  to  live  alone,  and  solitude 
is  pernicious  to  them  in  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  tenderness  and  care  with  which  they 
have  been  habitually  treated.  The  most  certain 
means  of  preserving  their  existence  is  to  unite 
them  to  other  individuals  of  their  own  species, 
and  more  especially  to  those  of  an  opposite  sex. 
They  will  soon  accustom  themselves  to  live  on 
milk,  biscuit,  &c.  but  mild  and  ripe  fruit  is  most 
agreeable  to  their  taste,  which,  to  a  certain  degree, 
is  also  insectivorous. 

—Mil 
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MEMOIR    OF    LEVI  PARSONS. 

[Editorial  Abridgment.] 

"  Levi  Parsons,  the  Missionary,"  is  a  more  honor- 
able title  than  "the  Rev.  Levi  Parsons,"  or  "the 
Rev.  Dr.  Parsons,"  or  "  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Parsons,"  or  any  other  of  those  splendid  titles  by 
which  the  ministers  of  Christ  have  been  called  in 
the  language  of  the  world.  It  was  the  glory  of 
Abraham,  that  "  he  was  called  the  friend  of  God  ;" 
of  David,  that  lie  was  "  a  man  after  God's  own 
heart;"  of  Paul,  the  very  chief  of  the  Apostles,  that 
he  was  a  "servant  of  Christ,"  was  "a  debtor 
both  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks"  to  "spend  and  be 
spent"  for  their  salvation.  Mills,  if  he  had  lived 
to  the  age  of  seventy,  would  never  have  been  enroll- 
ed among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  but  "  his 
name  is  in  the  book  of  life,"  as  one  bought  with  the 
blood  of  Christ;  and  it  is  his  memorial  there  that 
"  he  did  what  he  could  "  in  our  wicked  world  to 
bring  his  fellow  sinners  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
that  they  might  be  saved.  Parsons  was  a  man  of 
like  spirit.  He  "  sought  not  groat  things  for  him- 
self." But  he  ardently  longed  to  "  testify  the  gos- 
pel of  the  grace  of  God  "  to  perishing  men  ;  and  it 
was  his  delightful  privilege  to  carry  back  these  glad 
tidings  to  Palestine  itself,  and  once  more  to  proffer 
the  Saviour  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  in  their  own 
land  of  promise. 

Our  readers  know,  that  our  Lord  and  his  Apos- 
tles first  proclaimed  the  gospel  in  Judea,  and  that 
from  that  country  it  "  sounded  out"  to  other  lands, 
till  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  it  was  first 
heard  on  these  western  shores.  They  know  also, 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  Jews  rejected  Christ,  and 
that  he  has  rejected  them  unto  this  day.  They  are 
scattered  among  all  nations,  and  are  exceedingly 
oppressed  and  degraded.  Some  of  them  remain  in 
their  own  land,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Mahom- 
etans and  others,  very  few  of  whom  are  Christians 
so  much  as  in  name.  The  goodly  heritage  of  an- 
cient Israel  is  now  a  land  of  gross  darkness,  even 
as  the  shadow  of  death.  It  was  to  this  land  that 
Fisk  and  Parsons  endeavored  to  carry  back  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  they  have  been  followed  by  Good- 
ell,  and  Uird,  and  Temple,  and  Smith,  and  Brewer, 
and  Gridley,  and  several  female  missionaries  of  the 
cross.  Some  of  these,  having  obtained  help  of  God, 
continue  to  this  time,  toiling  and  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake.  But  Fisk,  and  Parsons,  and  Gridley, 
and  Mrs.  Temple,  have  been  called  home  to  their 
everlasting  rest.  Asia  Minor,  and  other  countries 
near  Judea,  where  Christian  churches  once  flour- 
ished, arc  now  in  nearly  the  same  condition  with 
Judea  itself.  At  some  places  in  those  countries, 
more  can  be  done  for  the  cause  than  in  the  Holy 
Land  ;  so  the  missionaries  to  Palestine,  reside,  or 
tojourn  for  a  considerable  time,  at  Malta,  Smyrna, 
Beyroot,  and  other  places. 

Levi  Parsons  was  born  at  Goshen,  Mass.,  July 
18,  1792.  IIo  was  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Justin 
Parsons ;  and  while  ho  was  yet  in  his  cradle  his  pa- 
rents selected  him  for  a  preacher,  and  devoted  him 
to  Christ  for  that  purpose.     In  1*08,  when  he  was 


not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  hopefully  re- 
newed by  the  divine  Spirit,  and  soon  after  entered 
into  public  covenant  with  God&  his  people.  In  1810, 
Mr.  Justin  Parsons  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  Whiting,  Vt.;  and  in  August 
ol  the  same  year,  Levi  became  a  member  of  Mid- 
dlebury  College  in  that  State.  During  a  revival 
there,  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  following  year, 
his  hope  was  severely  tried,  and  the  tone  of  bis  pie- 
ty became  more  deep  and  solemn.  The  first  men- 
lion  of  a  missionary  purpose  in  his  journal,  was  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1812;  when  he  says,  "I  frequent- 
ly think  of  spending  my  life  as  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen."  He  revolved  the  purpose  often  in  his 
mind  and  prayed  over  it  continually  ;  but  he  con- 
cealed it  from  his  most  intimate  friends  for  more 
than  two  years,  when  he  disclosed  it  in  a  letter  to 
his  parents.  He  trembled  when  he  looked  on  his 
own  weakness  and  unworlhiuess;  but  he  exclaims, 
"  Must  I  no  longer  indulge  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing a  missionary  or  a  minister?  Then  death  (I 
speak  with  awe)  would  be  more  desirable  than  life. 
Become  a  missionary  ?  O  blessed  thought!  Alay 
I  indulge  it?      Labor,  toil,  suffer  and  die  for  souls  ? 

0  the  honor  is  too  great.  'Tis  an  angel's  trust. 
Here  I  pause  and  wonder."  Beloved  man.  His 
ardent  desire  was  granted.  After  a  course  of  study 
at  Andover,  and  benevolent  labors  for  some  lime  in 
his  own  country,  he  set  sail  from  Boslon  on  the  3d 
of  November  1819,  and  arrived  on  the  island  of 
Malta  on  the  2(3th  of  November  following.  In  Febru- 
ary after,  while  at  Smyrna,  he  sketched  his  "plan" 
as  follows.  "Slay  in  Smyrna  two  or  three  months; 
then  reside  at  Scio  till  autumn  ;  then  visit  the  sev- 
en churches;  lay  the  foundation  if  possible  for  a 
permanent  mission  in  this  city  ;  visit  Palestine,  stu- 
dy Arabic,  and  establish  a  printing  press,  if  circum- 
stances permit."  This  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
so  far  as  to  visit  the  places  mentioned.  In  Feb. 
1821,  "his  feet  stood  within  the  gates  of  Jerusa- 
lem," and  in  April  he  travelled  as  far  east  as  Jeri- 
cho, the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Mr.  Parsons'  residence  in  Judea  was  shortened 
by  civil  commotions  ;  and  on  the  8th  of  May  he 
left  Jerusalem,  "the  dearest  spot  on  earth,"  to  re- 
turn lo  the  Archipelago.  He  visited  the  islands  of 
Samos,  Tino  and  Syra  ;  on  the  last  of  which  he  had 
a  long  and  distressing  sickness,  when  he  was  left 
twenty  days  at  one  time  without  reason.  Recover- 
ing in  a  measure  he  went  lo  Smyrna,  where  he  "  had 
a  precious  month  with  his  brother  Fisk."  This  was 
Pliny  Fisk,  who  had  been  his  companion  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  at  Andover,  and  on  his  mission  for  some 
time;  but  they  had  been  separated  for  a  year,  for 
Fisk  did  not  go  with  him  to  Judea.  In  January  he 
set  sail  for  Egypt,  hoping  to  recover  health  and  pro- 
ceed by  land  to  visit  Palestine  again  ;  but  he  laid 
his  hones  in  Egypt.  Fisk  went  with  him,  watched 
and  soothed  him  in  his  sickness  at  Alexandria,  and 
on  the  10th  of  February  saw  him  give  up  his  spirit 
into  the  hands  of  his  Redeemer. 

Mr.  Fisk  did  not  long  survive  his  lamented  broth- 
er. He  twice  visited  Jerusalem  ;  but  was  soon  ta- 
ken to  the  "city  of  peace"  above,  where  they  who 
were  fellow  laborers  and  sufferers  on  earth,  are 
joint  worshippers  of  God  and  the  Lamb  forever. 

We  could  set  Mr.  Parsons  before  our  readers  for 
their  imilation,  in  many  things,  if  we  had  room. 
One,  however,  we  cannot  omit, — Ms  ardent  and 
grateful  affection  to  his  piovs  parents.  On  his  20th 
birth  day,  the  time  when  many  young  men  feel  as  if 
they  were  free  from  obligations  to  love  and  honor 
their  parents,  Parsons  wrote  thus  in  his  journal  : 

"ThisSabbalh  morning  is  the  commencement 
of  an  interesting  period  of  my  life;  twenty  years 
are  past.  My  obligations  to  love  and  respect  my 
parents  were  never  greater,  and  never  more  grate- 
fully reviewed.  How.  often  they  prayed  for  me, 
and  wept  over  me,  when  I  was  too  young  to  know 
the  value  of  their  instructions,  or  to  express  the 
gratitude  which  they  merited.  With  what  faith- 
fulness did  they  instruct  me  in  the  knowledge  of  my 
own  heart,  and  in  the  great  plan  of  salvation  through 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  when 

1  was  led  captive  at  the  will  of  satan,  and  heedless- 
ly pursued  the  road  to  ruin,  they  continued  to  warn 


and  reprove  with  many  tears.     To  the  latest  period 
|  of  my  life,  it  shall  be  my  care  lo  administer  lo  their 
happiness." 
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ANECDOTES   OF   CHILDREN. 

A  little  boy  reading  to  his  mamma  about  the  Li- 
on, in  a  book  of  natural  history,  said,  "  Mamma,  the 
Lion  is  a  noble  animal,  but  I  love  the  Lamb  betier 
—and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  love  it  belter ;  because 
Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb  of  God  which  ta- 
keth  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

A  very  little  girl  who  was  frequently  reading  her 
Bible,  often  gave  proof  that  she  considered  it  her 
duty  to  obey  its  precepts.  One  day  she  came  de- 
lighted to  her  mother,  showing  some  plums  that  a 
friend  had  given  to  her.  The  mother  answered, 
"she  was  very  kind  and  has  given  you  a  great  ma- 
ny." "Yes,"  said  the  child,  "very  indeed;  and 
she  gave  me  more  than  these,  bull  have  given  some 
away."  The  mother  asked  to  whom  she  had  giv- 
en them?  when  the  child  replied  :  "  I  gave  them  to 
a  girl  who  pushes  me  off  the  path  and  makes  faces 
ai  me."  Upon  being  asked  why  she  gave  them  to 
her,  she  answered.  "  Because  1  thought  that  would 
make  her  know,  that  I  wished  to  be  kind  to  her, 
and  she  will  not  perhaps  be  unkind  and  rude  tome 
again."  How  sweetly  and  simply  did  this  dear  lit- 
tle one  obey  the  injunction  lo  "overcome  evil  with 
good."  _eg©_ 

A  Little  Girts  Compassion  for  the  Heathen. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Naval  and  Mission- 
ary Bible  Sociely  in  England,  a  British  officer  who 
had  served  in  India,  related  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  during  his  residence  there. 

In  the  course  of  his  public  duties,  he  was  on  a 
visit  in  a  part  of  the  country  near  where  slood  the 
famous  temple  of  the  idol  Juggernaut.  A  brother 
officer  returning  home,  one  evening  with  his  fam- 
ily, on  a  large  elephant,  they  observed  a  number  of 
people,  about  celebrating  one  of  their  grand  festi- 
vals, called  the  Mohurrum.  The  elephant  was 
conducted  close  lo  the  spot,  in  order  that  the  cere- 
monies might  be  conveniently  seen.  A  little  girl, 
who  was  expected  to  take  a  lively  interest  in°lhe 
pomp  displayed,  was  silent  and  appeared  verj 
thoughtful.  As  soon  as  she  got  home,  she  earnest- 
ly entreated  her  mother  to  allow  her  to  offer  up  a 
prayer  to  her  heavenly  Father,  that  he  would  havo 
compassion  on  the  poor  natives,  remove  the  gross 
superstition  and  darkness  which  surrounded  itiem, 
and  teach  them  that  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  by  which  they  can  be  saved  but  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  !  Such  was  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  this  dear  child,  for  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  delude'd  people  ! 

Some  months  afterward,  two  missionaries  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives,  came  lo  Juggernaut;  and 
there  the  gospel  has  been  faithfully  preached  ev- 
er since.  [Youth's  Friend. 
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For  the  Youth's  Covipanion. 
THANKSGIVING   DAY. 
What  ii't  to  keep  Thanksgiving  Day  1 

Is  it  In  eat  and  drink  and  play — 

Our  work  to  leave,  our  friends  lo  meet, 

And  please  our  taste  with  every  sweet  I 

No.     'Tis  a  day  of  pious  joy  ; 

And  we  should  ev'ry  hour  employ 

In  speaking  of  God's  mercies  given. 

And  raising  grateful  thoughts  lo  Heaven. 

This  day  good  people  meet  to  praise 

The  God  who  lengthens  out  their  dave  ; 

Who  gives  them  health  and  fooil  and'  friends, 

And  ev'ry  prceiotis  comfort  sends. 

He  spreads  our  table,  fills  or  cup, 

And  lifts  our  hearts  with  gladness  up  : 

And  now  we  count  his  mercies  o'er, 

That  we  may  learn  to  love  him  more. 

The  friends  we  meet,  the  food  we  share, 

The  lire  we  feel,  the  clothes  we  wear, 

And  all  the  blessings  that  we  prove. 

Should  till  our  hearts  with  grateful  love. 

O  !  may  we  evermore  delight 

To  do  what's  pleasing  in  his  sight  ; 

And  be  prepared,  through  endless  dayi, 

To  feel  his  love  and  sing  his  praiao. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
ADVENTURES    OF   A   BIBLE. 

[Written  by  a  young  Miss  at  School.] 

The  first  distinct  recollection  I  have  of  myself  is, 
that  of  standing  on  one  of  the  shelves  of  a  large 
bookstore  in  the  city  of  London.  I  was  surrounded 
by  a  multitude  of  companions,  all  possessing  a  char- 
acter different  from  mine.  It  was  mine  to  tell  man- 
kind of  a  God,  but  it  was  their's  to  say  there  was 
none.,  It  was  mine  to  tell  them  they  were  sinners, 
and  it  was  their's  to  say  they  were  not.  It  was  mine 
to  shew  them  a  heaven,  but  it  was  their's  to  say 
there  was  no  such  place.  It  was  mine  to  tell  them 
of  a  hell,  but  it  was  their's  to  say  this  was  false.  It 
was  mine  to  point  out  to  them  the  path  to  everlasting 
felicity,  the  way  to  shun  eternal  woe,  but  it  was 
their's  to  show  the  road  to  hell,  the  way  to  lose  this 
heaven.  It  was  mine  to  tell  them  their  souls  were 
immortal,  but  it  was  their's  to  say  the  soul  would 
cease  to  exist  with  the  body.  They  seemed  a  most 
abandoned,  vicious  collection.  I  knew  their  words 
were  false,  but  that  mine  were  true,  because  they 
were  the  words  of  One  who  could  not  lie.  I  won- 
dered why  I  was  placed  among  a  group  so  unlike 
myself.  I  had  stood  in  the  same  spotentirely  neglect- 
ed so  long,  while  my  companions  were  constantly  ex- 
hibited to  people  who  called,  that  I  was  quite  dis- 
contented, being  anxious  to  be  placed  where  I  could 
be  useful.  My  companions  might  be  useful  in  some 
respects,  but  it  was  my  office  to  save  the  souls  of 
men.  Standing  in  this  forlorn  condition,  I  saw  a 
gentleman  of  a  more  sedate  and  thoughtful  appear- 
ance than  most  who  called  here,  enter  the  room. 
The  moment  I  saw  him,  a  gleam  of  hope  passed 
through  me.  He  was  taking  a  cursory  view  of  my 
companions,  and  looking  up,  perceived  me  standing 
solitary  and  alone.  He  requested  the  bookseller  to 
take  me  down.  Upon  complying  with  his  request, 
he  said  he  bought  me  by  mistake,  and  as  1  was 
rather  unpopular,  he  seldom  offered  me  for  sale. 
The  gentleman,  pleased  with  my  external  appear- 
ance, without  becoming  much  acquainted  with  me, 
concluded  to  take  me  home  with  him.  Immediately 
after  we  arrived,  he  began  to  consult  me.  He  soon 
became  quite  interested  in  what  I  told  him,  though 
many  things  were  dark  and  mysterious,  and  contra- 
ry to  the  natural  propensities  of  his  heart.  But  his 
own  experienceconvinced  him  thatlwastrue.  When 
I  painted  his  character  in  the  most  alarming  colors, 
and  pointed  out  the  ruin  that  would  soon  overtake 
him,  and  above  all,  the  vvay  of  escape,  he  determin- 
ed to  forsake  his  sins,  and  seek  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness. This  resolution  he  did  not  forsake,  but  found 
acceptance  with  the  Being  against  whom  he  had  so 
heinously  sinned.  From  this  time,  he  regarded  me 
as  the  dearest  friend  on  earth,  &said  repeatedly  he 
would  not  part  with  me  for  worlds  beside.  He 
thought  a  kind  Providence  had  placed  me  in  the 
shop  where  he  found  me,  purposely  for  him.  My 
good  friend  was  soon  brought  upon  a  sick  bed.  He 
kept  me  constantly  by  his  side,  and  would  not  part 
with  me  for  a  moment.  I  was  his  only  comfort  dur- 
ing his  sickness,  and  his  solace  till  death. 

I  now  began  to  be  quite  anxious  respecting  my 
future  lot,  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  possession 
of  my  friend's  only  daughter.  She  was  young  and 
very  gay.  She  consulted  me  occasionally  after  her 
father's  death,  but  soon  forsook  me  entirely,  declar- 
ing she  could  derive  no  pleasure  or  comfort  from 
my  society,  that  I  was  tedious  and  uninteresting  a 
bifrthen  and  torment.  The  obvious  reason  why 
•he  considered  me  such  an  undesirable  companion, 
was,  that  as  often  as  she  consulted  me,  her  con- 


science sharply  reproved  her  for  her  past  life.  She 
felt  what  I  said  to  be  true,  and  that  if  she  followed 
my  advice,  she  must  renounce  her  darling  pleasures. 
The  thought  of  this  was  so  extremely  painful,  that 
she  banished  me  from  her  sight,  determined  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  me. 

It  happened,  after  some  months  had  elapsed,  that 
some  friends  of  the  family  came  to  visit  them  from 
a  distance.  Among  them  was  a  little  boy,  with 
whose  first  appearance  I  was  so  well  pleased,  that 
I  hoped  by  some  means  or  other  to  fall  into  his 
possession.  He  was  looking  over  the  library  one 
day,  trying  to  find  something  useful  and  interesting 
to  read.  He  had  become  almost  wearied  with  the 
search,  when  happening  to  cast  his  eye  up  in  one 
obscure  corner,  he  espied  me,  and  hastily  grasped 
me,  saying  I  was  just  the  one  he  wanted.  He  said 
he  left  a  good  friend  like  myselfat  home,  and  was 
very  happy  to  find  one  of  the  same  kind  here.  He 
sat  down  with  me,  and  we  spent  several  hours  to- 
gether every  day,  for  some  weeks.  He  was  then 
very  anxious  that  a  cousin  of  his  in  America  should 
be  favored  with  the  same  kind  friend.  The  young 
lady  requested  him  to  send  me,  saying  she  had  done 
with  me,  and  would  he  very  glad  to  have  me  out  of 
the  way.  My  little  friend  endeavored  to  persuade 
her  to  keep  me,  asserting  that  if  she  was  only  dis- 
posed, she  would  find  my  society  very  pleasant  and 
useful.  But  all  in  vain.  He  accordingly  put  me 
on  board  the  first  ship  bound  to  America,  where 
after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  I  at  length  arrived. 
I  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  young  man 
from  my  little  friend,  expressing  great  anxiety  that 
I  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  prove  a  lastinc 
benefit.  Feelings  of  indignation  inflamed  his  breast 
the  moment  he  saw  me,  for  he  had  heard  of  me  be- 
fore. Regard  to  his  little  cousin,  however,  induced 
him  to  consult  me  occasionally.  But  I  was  often  the 
sport  and  jest  of  himself  and  companions  in  iniquity. 
Such  words  as  they  spoke  of  me  and  my  Author,  I 
dare  not  tepeat.  I  told  them  I  was  from  God,  and 
had  a  message  to  deliver  them,  even  the  way  to  eter- 
nal life.  This  only  served  to  heighten  their  re- 
sentment, and  they  threatened  to  commit  me  to  the 
flames.  But  that  faithful  monitor  within  would  not 
permit.  The  young  man  continued  his  blasphemies 
of  me,  till  brought  upon  his  dying  bed.  He  was 
overpowered  with  the  enormity  of  his  guilt.  He  at- 
tempted to  consult  me,  but  all  seemed  to  aggravate 
his  terror.  He  felt  now  that  my  words  were  truth. 
He  would  have  given  worlds,  had  he  listened  lo  my 
dictates.  His  mother  felt  greatly  afflicted  after 
his  death,  and  resorted  to  me  for  consolation. 
She  found  in  me  all  she  wished,  and  from  this  time, 
daily  resorted  to  me  for  advice  and  comfort.  She 
lent  me  to  a  friend  of  hers,  hoping  I  should  prove 
the  same  rich  supply  for  all  her  wants.  The  lady 
was  advanced  in  sin  as  well  as  in  age,  though  not 
wholly  destitute  of  sensibility  or  serious  thoughts. 
I  was  resolved  to  be  faithful  to  her  soul,  and  she 
soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  told 
her.  I  was  now  quite  encouraged,  and  determined 
not  to  leave  her,  till  she  had  become  my  friend.  She 
continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  would  sit  and 
converse  with  me  for  hours  together.  She  some- 
times felt  that  she  had  grown  so  old  in  sin,  that  I 
could  do  her  no  good.  I  said  to  her,  Strive  hard. 
Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Is  this  true,  thought  she. 
I  will  seek  ;  peradventure  I  may  find.  I  bade  her 
persevere  and  not  be  weary.  She  followed  my  ad- 
vice, till  she  experienced  the  truth  of  my  promise. 
She  then  bitterly  lamented  her  past  life,  and  de- 
clared she  would  not  forsake  me  till  death,  and  was 
enabled  to  keep  her  resolution.  But  after  her  death, 
I  was  hid  in  one  corner  of  an  old  garret,  where  I 
have  been  ever  since,  and  am  likely  to  remain  here 
for  years  to  come.  M. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  IDIOT  BOY. 

A  poor  widow,  in  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
England,  kept  a  booth  or  stall  of  apples  and  sweet- 
meats. She  had  an  idiot  child,  so  utterly  helpless 
and  dependent,  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  ever 
alive  to  anger  or  self-defence. 

He  sat  all  day  at  her  feet,  and  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  sentiment  of  the  human  kind  than 
confidence  in  his  mother's  love  and  a  dread  of  the 
schoolboys,  by  whom  he  was  often  annoyed.  His 
whole  occupation,  as  he  sat  on  the  ground,  was  in 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  singing  "pal  lal" 
in  a  low  pathetic  voice,  only  interrupted  at  intervals 
on  the  appearance  of  any  of  his  tormentors,  when 
he  clung  to  his  mother  in  alarm. 

From  morning  to  evening  he  sung  his  plaintiva 
and  aimless  ditty  ;  at  night,  when  his  poor  mother 
gathered  up  her  little  wares  to  return  home,  so  de- 
plorable did  his  defects  appear,  that  while  she  car- 
ried the  table  on  her  head,  her  little  stock  of  mer- 
chandize in  her  lap,  and  her  stool  in  one  hand,  she 
was  obliged  to  lead  him  by  the  other.  Ever  and 
anon  as  any  of  the  schoolboys  appeared  in  view,  the 
harmless  thing  clung  close  to  her,  and  hid  his  face 
in  her  bosom  for  protection. 

A  human  creature  so  far  below  the  standard  of 
humanity  was  no  where  ever  seen  ;  he  had  not  even 
the  shallow  cunning  which  is  often  found  among 
these  unfinished  beings:  and  his  simplicity  could 
not  even  be  measured  by  the  standard  we  would  ap- 
ply lo  the  capacity  of  a  lamb.  Yet  it  had  a  feeling 
rarely  manifested  even  in  the  affectionate  dog,  and 
a  knowledge  never  shown  by  any  mere  animal. 

He  was  sensible  of  his  mother's  kindness,  and 
how  much  he  owed  to  her  care.  At  night  when 
she  spread  his  humble  pallet,  though  he  knew  not 
prayer,  nor  could  comprehend  the  solemnities  of 
worship,  he  prostrated  himself  at  her  feet,  and  as  he 
kissed  them,  mumbled  a  kind  of  mental  orison,  as  if 
in  fond  and  holy  devotion.  In  the  morning,  before 
she  went  abroad  to  resume  her  station  in  the  market 
place,  he  peeped  anxiously  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
street,  and  as  often  as  he  saw  any  of  the  schoolbovs 
in  the  way,  he  held  her  firmly  back,  and  sang  his 
sorrowful   "  pal  lal." 

One  day  the  poor  woman  and  her  idiot  boy  were 
missed  from  the  market-place,  and  the  charity  of 
some  of  the  neighbors  induced  them  to  visit  her 
hovel.  They  found  her  dead  on  her  sorry  couch, 
and  the  boy  sitting  beside  her,  holding  her  hand, 
swinging  and  singing  his  lay  more  sorrowfully  than 
he  had  ever  done  before.  He  could  not  speak,  but 
only  utter  a  brutish  gabble;  sometimes,  however, 
he  looked  as  if  he  comprehended  something  of  what 
was  said.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  neighbors 
spoke  to  him,  he  looked  up  with  the  tear  in  his  eye, 
and  clasping  the  cold  hand  more  tenderly,  sung  the 
strain  of  his  mournful  "pal  lal"  into  a  softer  and 
sadder  key. 

The  spectators,  deeply  affected,  raised  him  from 
the  body,  and  he  surrendered  his  hold  of  the  earthly 
hand  without  resistance,  retiring  in  silence  to  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  room.  One  of  them,  looking 
towards  the  others,  said  to  them,  "Poor  wretch  1 
what  shall  we  do  with  him  V  At  that  moment  he 
resumed  his  chaunt,  and  lifting  two  handsfullof  dust 
from  the  floor,  sprinkled  it  on  his  head,  and  sane 
with  a  wild  and  heart  piercing  pathos,  "pal  lal, 
pal  lal." 

[Why  if  it.  that  the  reader  of  this  story  is  not  like  the  poor 
Idiot  Bov  ?  Because  God  has  given  him  reason,  and  kind  pa- 
rents and  friends.  Let  him  therefore  he  thankful  to  God  for  hu 
goodness — obedient  and  respectful  to  his  parents — and  wHen  he 
sees  a  poor  Idiot,  let  him  try  to  comfort  him  &  relieve  hie  wanti.) 
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Y  O  U  T  H'S     COMPANION. 


RELIGION. 


not  a  pari  of  the  worship  at  church,  you  arc  excu-l  mother's  house,  the  evening  the  robbery  was  com- 
sed    from  attending   much   to  it.     Let  me  tell  you  |  milled  and  insisted  of  my  going  with  him  and  olh- 


From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 

THE    SABBATH   DAY. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.     Gen.  II.  3. 

This  command  must  be  very  familiar  to  you,  my 

dear  young  friends  ;  and  most,  if  not  all  ol  you,  can 

turn  to  that  part  of  the  sacred  writings   where  its 

words  are  recorded. 

You  are  taught  from  your  infancy  to  knosv  and 
make  a  distinction  between  the  employments  of  this 
day,  and  those  of  the  remaining  week.  You  go  to 
church  with  your  parents  and  friends; — you  lay 
aside  your  work  ;  your  books  of  study  :  your  general 
amusements; — but  allow  me  to  ask  whether  you 
have  ever  seriously  considered  why  you  do  this ; 
why  do  you  rest  from  these  duties,  .liid  these  pleas- 
ures on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  and  assemble  in  your 
Sabbath  schools  and  your  churches  for  other  occu- 
pations, and   more  serious  thoughts? 

It  is  well,  as  we  walk  through  the  paths  of  life, 
now  and  then  to  pause  and  learn  by  what  rules  we 
are  guided  and  governed. 

The  Sabbath  in  its  first  institution,  was  made  for 
rest ; — rest  for  man  and  beast  from  bodily  toil,  and 
by  consulting  the  passages  which  precede  and  lol- 
low  the  words  of  our  text,  you  learn,  that  it  was  to 
be  observed  every  seventh  day  in  memory  oi  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Through  the  wickedness  of 
mankind,  this  blessed  institution  was  for  very  many- 
years  neglected  and  forgotten  :  but  its  commands 
were  renewed  on  Mount  Sinai ;  and  we  find  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  acknowledging  its  Di- 
vine origin  by  the  most  rigid  observance  of  its  ap- 
pointments. 

But  it  is  not  now  my  purpose  to  speak  at  length 
of  the  Sabbath,  as  instituted  for,  or  observed  by, 
that  ancient  people.  VVe,  my  youthful  friends,  are 
more  nearly  concerned  with  the  history  of  that  day 
get  apart  by  Christians  as  their  period  of  rest,  and 
time  of  public  religious  worship  :  that  day  when  we 
*rn  permitted  to  give  more  particular  heed  to  the 
concerns  of  our  immortal  souls;  to  receiving  public 
instruction,  &  offering  to  God,  our  Heavenly  Friend, 
united  prayer  and  piaise. 

As  Christians,  we  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  in  re- 
membrance of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  God  sent  into  the  world,  to  teach  us  a  bet- 
ter religion  than  that  dispensed  to  the  Israelites  by 
Moses.  It  was  also  on  this  "  first  day  of  the 
week,"  that  the  promised  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Comforter,  which  was  to  come  unto  them,  was 
imparted  to  the  early  disciples,  who  were  assembled 
it  Jerusalem  on  the  "  first  day  of  the  week." 

The  early  Christians  consecrated  the  day  to 
prayer,  exhortation,  and  mutual  efforts  after  that 
knowledge  '  which  makcth  wise  unto  salvation;' 
and  we  should  imitate  their  example  and  strive  to 
perfect  ourselves  more  and  more  in  all  that  is  ex- 
cellent. 

You  will  perhaps  tell   me  that  you  are  children 
yet ;  that  you  go  to  church,  it  is  true,  but  that  you 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  part  in  the  services 
performed  there;  that  you  will  do  this  when  you 
ire  grown  to  men's  and  women's  estate;  and  that 
as  for  attending  to  the  sermon,   it  is  not  addressed 
to  you.     But  before  you  further  urge  such  pleas,  let 
me  tell  you,  that  though  you  are  young,  you  are 
not  uninstructed  :  you  have  a  power  of  thought  and 
of  attention  ;  and   when  you  read  an  entertaining 
book,  or  listen  to  an  interesting  narrative,  you  find 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  one,   or  remem- 
bering the  other.      You    know   that  you    possess 
thinking,    active  minds,  and  you  should  know  that 
your  powers,  by  determined  effort,  can  be  directed 
to  any  subject,  and  aided  by  a  will  to  improve,  may 
be  benefitted  ;  yes,  very  much   benefitted,  by  ser- 
mons at  church,  even  though  they  may  be  directed 
lo  matitrcr  minds  than  yours.     Never  forget  this; 
that  somethinff  may  be  attained  every  Sabbath,  if 
you  are  rightly  disposed  ;  and  since  a  good  God  has 
given  you  the  gift  of  a   rational,    immortal  soul, 
be  cartful  to  use  it  well,  so  shall  a  great  reward  be 
yours. 
.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  that  as  the  sermon  is 


again  that  you  err.  The  time,  the  interest,  the 
whole  life  of  your  minister  is  given  to  the  promo- 
lion  of  your  spiritual  good  :  he  studies  ;  he  writes; 
he  preaches,  that  he  may  benefit  you,  and  that  in 
the  highest  sense ;  for  he  would  aid  in  making  you 
"  wise  unto  salvation."  Listen  to  him  attentively, 
and  seriously,  and  if  now,  as  children,  you  cannot 
understand  all  he  says,  you  will,  by  a  habit  of  at- 
tention, be  able  every  week,  to  comprehend  more 
and  more,  and  to  be  more  and  more  benefitted  by 
his  lessons. 

Again,  though  young,  you  can  join  in  the  more 
solemn  services  of  the  sanctuary, -prayer  and  praise: 
you  cau  pray  in  your  hearts: — and  oh,  believe  me, 
a  calm  and  holy  happiness  will  follow,  whenever 
your  thoughts  are  given  to  this  exercise. 

You  can  aid  yet  farther  in  the  public  services,  by 
uniting  with  those  who  sing  Hymns  of  praise  ;  or  if 
you  can  neither  sing,  nor  are  gifted  with  the  power 
of  learning,  you  can  give  your  feeling  to  the.  service; 
and  think  if  your  heart  is  sincere.  God  can  see  and 
know  all  that  you  think  and  feel,  and  thereby  will 
he  accept  you. 

Children,  let  the  Christian  Sabbath  be  a  day  of 
holiness,  peace,  and  love.  Do  not  misapprehend 
me  ;  I  would  not  have  this  blessed  day  changed 
into  a  period  of  dulness  and  weariness.  I  would 
have  you  enjoy  it, — enjoy  it  in  its  best  manner.  I 
would  witness  a  face  radiant  with  happiness,  every 
Sabbath  day,  from  every  one  of  you.  It  was  meant 
to  be  a  happy  day,  and  it  should  be  one  :  but  be 
careful  and  not  mistake  the  right  way  of  attaining 
this  happiness.  Learn  to  love  and  interest  your- 
selves in  its  occupations  for  sacred  hours,  and 
your  own  peaceful  minds  will  witness  that  you 
"  have  chosen  that  good  part  which  cannot  be  ta- 
ken from  you." 

I  have  been  particularly  led  to  these  brief  re- 
marks, by  noticing  how  many  there  are  at  church 
whose  minds  and  eyes  are  wandering,  and  if  not  va- 
cant, not  disposed  to  suitable  attention  there.  I 
have  felt  that  these  errors  might  be  corrected  ; — 
that  they  would  be, — could  you  be  made  sensible 
how  much  you  lose  by  such  faulty  inattention.  Re- 
member that  you  do  not  go  to  church  as  a  mere  cer- 
emony :  but  you  go  there  to  serve  God  ;  there  to 
learn  how  you  may  better  serve  your  Almighty  Ben- 
efactor and  Friend  ;  and  when  you  return  home,  it 
is  there  to  do  good  by  your  example,  by  your  good- 
ness, by  your  right  disposal  of  your  remaining  holy 
hours. 

Children,  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  friend  ;  listen  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible. — "  Remember  the  Sab- 
bath day  to  keep  it  holy  ;"  so  shall  your  conscience 
be  eased  of  offence  here,  and  you  be  fitted  for  a 
higher  and  better  state  of  happiness  hereafter.  D. 


ers — They  told  me  so  many  fine  stories  that  I  con- 
sented to  go  with  them — I  am  a  young  boy  of  no 
trade  and  but  little  education  and  if  I  must  be  pun- 
ished I  pray  your  Honors  to  sentence  me  lo  the 
House  of  Refuge,  where  1  hope  ere  long  to  become 
a  good  citizen — My  age  is  between  13  and  I  1  years 
— I  therefore  close  with  an  assurance  thai  your  hon- 
ors will  lend  a  listening  ear  to  my  prayers  and  make 
my  sentence  as  low  as  the  law  will  admit. 

New-York,  Nov.  13,  1829.  James  Allen. 

The  judge  observed  that  the  law  was  peremptory, 
allowing  the  Court,  in  cases  of  burglary,  no  discre- 
tion. It  was  their  duty  to  adjudge  John  Gray  alias 
Centoo,  James  Allen,  and  William  Small,  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  State  Prison  at  Sing  Sing,  at  hard 
labor,  during  the  term  of  their  natural  lives.  The 
case  of  Allen  is  a  melancholy  and  affecting  instance 
of  the  corrupting  influence  of  evil  associates.  We 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Hays,  an  excellent  judge  of 
character,  that  he  has  no  equal,  within  his  knowl- 
edge, of  his  years,  in  the  city.  He  is  remarkably 
shrewd  and  sagacious,  and  on  Friday  challenged 
some  of  the  jurors  as  they  came  to  the  book  to  be 
sworn,  because  he  noticed  in  their  faces  something 
which  he  thought  unfavorable  to  himself.  The  his- 
tory of  the  whole  family  is  but  a  record  of  wicked- 
ness and  crime.  His  father  is  now  in  the  State 
Prison,  his  mother  is  sentenced  to  the  Penitentiary 
for  six  years,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  Allen,  was 
saved  from  the  same  fate  only  by  being  allowed  to 
become  State's  evidence.         [New- York  paper. 

[Truly,  *'  ihe  way  of  iransjiemors  is  third."     Let  Children, 
therefore,  beware  of  the  "  beginnings  of  evil."J 


THE     NURSERY. 


MORALITY. 


A  Little  Book  may  do  a  great  dral  of  Good. 
There  is  more  truth  in  this  than  my  little  read- 
er would  think,  at  first  sight.  A  little  money  may 
be  of  some  use  to  buy  food  and  clothing,  but  it 
will  soon  be  gone,  and  we  must  have  more,  or 
starve.  A  little  coat,  or  frock,  may  serve  very  well 
to  keep  you  warm  and  comfortable,  till  you  grow 
so  large  that  it  will  not  fit  you  ;  but  that  time  will 
soon  come,  and,  very  likely,  even  before  that  time, 
it  may  wear  out.  It  is  just  so  with  every  thing 
that  is  meant  for  the  good  of  our  bodies  only.  But 
a  book  serves  to  feed  the  mind.  The  food  of  the 
mind  is  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  whatever 
concerns  ourselves,  or  our  duty  to  God  and  to  one 
another.  All  good  books  are  made  to  give  us  some 
part  or  other  of  this  knowledge.  Now  when  wa 
feed  the  body,  you  know,  we  soon  become  hungry 
again,  and  are  as  much  in  want  of  food  as  ever. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  mind.  What  is  once 
well  learned,  belongs  to  us  for  ever.  We  know 
it,  and  will  never  need  to  be  taught  that  thing 
again.  But,  perhaps,  you  are  ready  to  ask  me, 
"  What  does  all  this  showT  How  does  this  teach 
us  the  use  of  a  little  book?" — Why,  if  knowledge 
is  of  such  great  value,  whatever  helps  us  to  it, 
must  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  us.  A  few  words 
may  give  us  a  great  deal  of  knowledge.  One 
chapter  of  God's  Holy  Word,  has  in  it  more  true 
knowledge,  than  all  the  books  that  men  ever  wrote. 
Now,  if  a  book  tells  you  about  what  God  tenches 
us  in  his  Word,  and  makes  it  plain  to  you,  and 
helps  you  to  understand  it,  and  apply  it  to  your 
own  good,  that  book  will  be  of  great  use  to  you, 
however  little  it  may  be. 

Something  of  this  kind,  I  dare  to  say,  was  in  the 
mind  of  a  little  girl,  whom  I  heard  the  other  day 
saying  to  her  younger  brother :  "  Oh  !  James  I  how 
can  you  tear  your  good  book  ?  Don't  you  know 
it's  wicked  to  tear  your  book?"  "  Wicked  I" 
said  the  boy,  "why,  it's  only  this  little  book: 
what  harm  can  there  be  in  tearing  such  a  little 
book  ?" — That  '  little  book'  might  have  taught  him 
to  be  a  better  boy,  and  set  more  store  by  what  had 
been  given  him  to  do  him  good,  if  he  had  read  it, 
instead  of  tearing  it  to  pieces;  for  it  was  the  His- 
tory of  Little  John  &  his  Nosegay  of  Honeysuckles. 

Perhaps  some  foolish  boy  or  girl,  who  loves  to 


JUVENILE  DEPRAVITY. 

New  York  Court  of  Sessions. — Saturday  being 
the  day  appointed  for  the  prisoners  to  receive  sen- 
tence, the  Sessions  room  was  unusually  crowded. 
The  scene  was  very  impressive.  The  youthful  ap- 
pearance of  James  Allen,  excited  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  The  Recorder  stated  that  the  Court 
had  received  the  following  letter  from  him  : 

To  the  Honorable  Richard  Riker: — I  have  been 
tried  by  a  Jury  of  my  country  and  found  guilty  of 
Burglary,  a  crime  that  I  must  acknowledge  I  am 
guilty  of — though  let  me  tell  your  Honors  in  the 
language  of  Solomon,  I  did  not  know  before  my 
trial  the  meaning  of  the  term  that  is  Burglary — 
for  I  have  been  told  by  many  that  were  older  than 
myself  that  there  was  no  such  crime — But  I  now 
see  that  1  have  been  wrongly  misled  in  that  as  well 
in  other  th'ngs.  Allow  me  to  tell  your  honors  I 
have  been  led  astray  by  older  ones  than  myself  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  it — But  by  old  counsels  or  those 
that  have  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  numerous 
crimes.  My  being  a  young  boy,  they  thought  I 
could  be  easily  led  away  and  be  a  good  one  to  enter 
houses  through  the  windows  which  I  did  in  the  case 
that  I  stand   convicted.     Mi.  Centoo  came  to  my  tear  a   book  better  than  to  read  \\.y  ex.cept  just 
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when  it  is  new,  may  see  this.  Let  him  or  her  take 
notice  of  a  story  which  I  will  tell  them,  to  show 
how  much  good  a  little  book  may  do,  when  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  one   who  is  willing  to  profit  by  it. 

There  was  in  England,  ten  years  ago,  a  family 
so  poor,  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  a  Society  for 
help.  The  mother  of  the  family,  when  she  was 
telling  the  Managers  of  the  society  about  their  mis- 
ery, said,  that  in  all  their  distresses,  she  and  her 
husband  had  "  one  comfort."  Of  course,  the  man- 
agers asked  her,  what  that  was  ?  She  said,  "  We 
have  a  little  boy,  only  nine  years  old,  and  there  is 
such  a  change  in  him  1"  They  asked  her,  what 
made  the  change?  She  answered,  "  That  one  of 
her  little  girls  went  to  help  a  poor  woman  to  clean 
a  butcher's  shop  ;  and  that  woman  had  no  money, 
but  gave  her  a  little  book,  and  it  had  made  such 
a  changs  with  the  boy!" — Now  this  family  had 
not  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  the 
father  and  mother  had  never  taught  their  children 
to  pray.  The  little  book  that  the  boy  got,  was  the 
history  of  a  negro  slave,  who  had  learned  to  read 
the  Bible,  and  to  love  our  Saviour,  and  to  pray  to 
him  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  The  boy  read 
this,  and  said,  how  good  it  was  to  fear  God,  and 
love  him,  and  pray  to  him.  He  could  not  be  sat- 
isfied, till  he  had  learned  to  pray  as  the  slave  did. 
His  mother  tried  to  teach  him,  and  prayed  with 
him,  telling  him  that  God  himself  would  teach  him 
still  better  than  she  could,  what  to  pray  for,  and 
how  to  pray. — All  this  his  mother  told  the  mana- 
gers of  the  society. 

One  of  the  genljemen  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  history,  that  he  sent  for  the  little  boy  to  come 
to  him.  When  the  boy  came,  he  gave  him  a 
book,  but  first  asked  him  several  questions.  He 
asked  the  boy  if  he  ever  prayed?  "Yes,  sir," 
he  answered,  with  great  modesty.  "  What  do 
you  pray  for?"  was  the  next  question,  The  boy 
said,  "  For  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  for  the  pardon 
of  my  sius."  ''You  are  very  young,  have  you  ever 
sinned?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "Oh,  yes,  sir!" 
said  the  boy,  shaking  his  head,  with  much  serious- 
ness. Among  other  questions,  the  gentleman  ask- 
ed him,  "  How  he  thought  God  would  forgive 
him?"  He  said,  "Because  Christ  died  for  sin- 
ners." The  next  question  was,  "  Whether  he 
could  tell  what  made  the  black  man  happy?" 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "he  was  carried  far  from 
home  to  hear  of  his  Saviour's  love." — All  this,  my 
young  reader,  that  boy  had  learned  from  the  single 
little  book  that  God,  in  his  goodness,  had  put  into 
the  heart  of  the  woman  to  give  his  sister.  He  had 
been  sadly  neglected,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  needful  to  save  his  soul.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he 
had  any  opportunity,  he  made  the  best  use  he  could 
of  God's  blessing ;  and  see  what  was  the  conse- 
quence !  He  was  happy  himself,  and  the  comfort 
of  his  parents,  and  got  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him. — The  gentleman  who  questioned  him,  got 
his  parents  to  put  him  to  a  Sunday  School  ,•  and 
you  may  be  sure  he  did  not  neglect  the  chance  of 
becoming  "  wise  unto  salvation."  No  doubt,  he 
read  diligently  God's  Holy  Word,  and  learned  to 
use,  with  his  heart,  as  well  as  with  his  lips,  the 
excellent  prayers  for  blessings  of  every  kind,  that 
are  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  E. 
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From  the  Christian  Advocate. 
A  SABBATH  SCHOOL  SCENE. 

One  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of 
August,  a  teacher  in  Sunday  school  No.  1,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  gathered  the  scholars  around  him, 
to  tell  them  about  something  that  had  happened  the 
week  before.  It  was  the  death  of  a  little  girl  who 
had  belonged  to  a  Sunday  school  in  this  city  for  a 
long  time.  He  stated  that  on  the  Sabbath  when 
she  was  lying  dead  at  her  home,  the  superintendent 
carried  her  school  mates  there  that  they  might  once 
more  see  their  little  friend  before  she  should  belaid 
in  the -narrow  house.  Some  of  them  wese  a  good 
deal  affected  by  the  sight. 

This  story  seemed  to  interest  the  scholars  con- 
siderably ;  but  they  little  thought  that  they  would 


so  soon  be  called  themselves  to  take  part  in  the  same 
thing  which  they  had  been  hearing  about,  with  one 
of  their  own  school  mates.  Such,  however,  was  the 
case.  In  about  an  hour's  time  a  note  was  received 
from  Mrs.  Titus,  stating  that  her  son,  Joseph  Va- 
rick  Titus,  who  belonged  to  our  school,  had  died 
that  morning,  and  inviting  the  teachers  and  scholars 
to  attend  his  funeral  in  the  afternoon.  So  they  all 
went  down  when  the  school  was  dismissed  to  take 
their  farewell  look  of  him  as  he  lay  in  his  coffin, 
and  before  he  should  be  carried  to  the  silent  tomb. 
It  was  an  interesting  scene,  and  we  trust  that 
such  a  visible  evidence  of  ^eath  in  one  of  their  own 
fellow  scholars  will  not  be  without  some  good  effect 
upon  them. 

Joseph  V.  Titus  was  nearly  ten  years  old  at  his 
death.  On  Friday  morning  he  was  taken  ill  of  a 
fever,  which  continued  to  increase  upon  him  until 
Sunday  morning,  when  he  died,  and  his  spirit  re- 
turned unto  God  who  gave  it.  His  disorder  was  so 
violent  as  almost  to  prevent  his  speaking;  and,  in- 
deed, the  last  day  of  his  life  he  was  in  an  agony  of 
pain,  so  that  although  a  tender  and  delicate  child, 
his  convulsions  were  so  strong  that  it  was  impossible 
for  one  person  to  hold  him.  This  prevented  his 
leaving  much  evidence  of  the  frame  of  his  mind 
while  in  view  of  death.  Once,  however,  he  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  his  teacher.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
lately  had  seemed  to  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
religious  instruction,  so  that  his  teacher  was  very 
well  pleased  with  him,  and  seemed  to  hope  that  his 
mind  was  preparing  to  receive  religion.  A  week 
or  two  before  his  death,  the  Tract  called  Quench 
not  the  Spirit,  was  read  in  our  school,  and  his  mo- 
ther relates  that  he  gave  a  very  full  account  of  it  to 
her  on  returning  home,  and  seemed  to  be  much  in- 
terested in  it.  He  was  a  very  active  and  playful 
child,  and  yet  he  would  sometimes  weep  over  the 
interesting  little  histories  that  were  read  to  him,  or 
at  the  instructions  of  his  teachers.  These  things 
lead  us  to  hope,  that  though  little  Joseph  has  quit- 
ted this  world,  it  is  only  to  go  to  a  better  ;  for  God, 
who  once  said,  "  Suffer  little  children  to  come  un- 
to me,"  is  not  an  unkind  being,  and  he  promises 
great  mercy  to  such  as  try  to  serve  him.  And  per- 
haps even  while  the  school  mates  of  Joseph  were 
standing  around  his  coffin,  and  touching  his  pale, 
cold,  motionless  cheek,  his  spirit  was  happier  than 
ever  it  had  been  while  he  was  living  here  upon 
earth.  E.  R.  Wiley. 
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For  the  Youth't  Companion. 
THE  SOLDIER'S  ORPHAN,  OR  HISTORY  OF  MARIA 
WEST.     Portland  :^-Shirley  %■  Hyde,  1828. 

We  should  think  that  parent  very  unwise,  if  not 
very  wicked,  who  should  send  his  son,  at  seven 
years  of  age,  to  live  with  a  pirate  or  a  highwayman; 
although  his  object  might  be  to  produce  in  his  mind 
an  aversion  to  their  wickedness.  The  poor  boy 
might  shudder,  at  first,  at  the  enormities  which  they 
committed,  but  in  the  end,  he  would  rob  and  mur- 
der without  fear  or  compassion.  We  should  also 
think  it  very  strange  and  wicked  in  a  mother  who 
should  send  her  daughter  to  live  with  an  abandoned 
woman,  that  she  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  world — the  arts  of  seduction,  and  with 
the  seducer  himself;  although  her  object  might  be 
that  she  might  learn  how  to  resist  them.  Can  a 
man  take  Jire  into  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned  ? 
And  can  children  go  into  the  company  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  not  be  destroyed  ? 

If  it  is  pernicious  to  associate  with  robbers  and 
seducers,  it  is  also  pernicious  to  read  their  histories. 
Those  who  introduce  into  Sabbath  School  books, 
minute  and  protracted  accounts  of  the  various  and 
wicked  arts  of  the  seducer,  and  the  destruction  of 
his  victim,  seem  to  think  that  they  make  ample 
amends,  if  they  punish  him  by  visiting  him  with  the 
stings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  or  perhaps,  make  him 
take  away  his  own  life.  But  the  remedy  comes  too 
late.  The  mind  has  been  poisoned  by  its  inter- 
course with  accomplished  wickedness,  and  though 
deserved  justice  overtakes  the  wretch^  yet  it  does 


not  heal  the  wound.  The  mind  often  returns  and 
dwells  upon  the  scene.  It  clothes  the  wretch  with 
all  the  fascinations  and  accomplishments  which  can 
be  imagined,  in  order  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  the  vic- 
tim; and  in  the  beauty  and  innocence  of  the  sedu- 
ced it  finds  an  excuse  for  the  seducer.  But  these 
writers  plead  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible 
records  instances  of  great  wickedness.  True,  it 
does,  but  it  is  done  in  a  word. — It  is  a  short  simple 
statement  of  facts.  The  circumstances  attending 
the  fall  of  our  first  parents  are  recorded  in  a  very 
few  words.  The  account  of  its  consequences  ex- 
tend through  the  Bible.  Mark  the  difference.  The 
novelist  fills  his  whole  book  in  narrating  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  destruction  of  innocence,  and 
punishes  the  destroyer  on  the  last  page.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  be  known  concerning  the  fall  of  Da- 
vid is  recorded  in  three  verses.  A  writer  of  a  relig- 
ious novel  employs  a  volume  in  recording  a  similar 
event.  The  Bible  records  plain  unvarnished  facts, 
with  regard  to  the  actions  of  wicked  men ;  but  with 
these  authors,  all  the  temptations  must  be  brought 
into  view  and  rendered  so  irresistible,  as  almost  to 
take  away  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  So  irresisti- 
ble that  the  reader  almost  wishes  to  be  in  similar 
circumstances  that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  sin. 
O,  what  would  be  the  moral  influence  of  the  Bible, 
if  its  narratives  were  remodeled  to  suit  the  taste  of 
some  of  our  writers  of  Sabbath  School  books. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  by  pe- 
rusing the  book  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  We  will  only  advert  to  what  we  deem 
objectionable.  It  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  art* 
of  seduction.  The  seducers  name  is  Mr.  Betts- 
worth. — Messrs.  Editors,  we  were  going  to  quote 
from  various  .places  in  this  book,  in  which  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  Mr.  Bettsworth's  attacks  upon  a 
virtuous  girl — his  success  in  destroying  a  "  poor 
young  Lady,"  who  had  been  religiously  brought  up 
— his  having  recourse  to  "  female  agency  to  lure  the 
unsuspecting  game  into  the  fatal  snare,"  but  we 
never  saw  any  such  language  in  the  "Youth's 
Companion,"  and  we  will  forbear. 

We  noticed  a  conversation  between  Maria  and 
one  of  Mr.  Bettsworth's  victims  who  was  drawing 
near  the  grave.  Maria  was  a  pious  girl  and  had 
been  conversing  with  the  young  Lady  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.  The  Lady  observed  "  I  already 
feel  a  pleasing  something  in  my  heart,  a  ray,  a 
glimmering  of  hope  I  never  before  experienced/' 
"Oh!  then,"  said  Maria,  "for  the  glory  of  Gor), 
encourage  that  hope,  Christ  who  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  blind,  and  raised  the  dead,  will  open  th« 
eyes  of  your  understanding;  he  will  raise  the^nn- 
ciples  of  virtue  whieh  lie  dead  in  your  breast,  and 
revive  the  hope  of  salvation  in  your  despairing  bo- 
som." What  the  author  means  by  dead  principles 
of  virtue,  we  cannot  tell.  If  he  means  that  we 
possess  natural  goodness  or  holiness — the  senti- 
ment is  far  from  being  orthodox. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  superintendants 
and  teachers  to  this  book — Read  it  for  yourselves. 
We  do  this,  because  the  book  may  be  found  in 
some  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  but  not  at  the  Sab- 
bath School  Depository.  This  fact  ought  to  have 
some  weight  with  those  who  select  books  for  Sab- 
bath School  Libraries.  If  the  Depository  is  what 
it  should  be,  it  will  contain  the  most  unexceptionable 
Sabbath  School  books ;  and  the  fact  that  a  book  is 
not  to  be  found  there  should  lead  purchasers  to  in- 
quire the, reason.  It  is  known  that  the  Mass.  Sab- 
bath School  Union  have  published  but  few  books 
themselves,  but  if  they  accomplish  the  end  design- 
ed, they  will  supply  themselves  with  the  aost  suita- 
ble books  which  are  published  by  others. 

P.  S.  This  book  is  sent  forth  as  a  companion 
of  another,  entitled  "  Susan  Gray,"  which  is  of 
the  same  character,  only,  somewhat  more  excep- 
tionable. We  have  read  them  both  and  think  they 
are  suitable  companions,  and  we  hope  they  will  be 
banished,  together,  from  all  Sabbath  School  Libra- 
ries, and  go  together  into  perpetual  exile.  We 
heard  a  Sabbath  School  girl  say,  the  other  evening, 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  Sabbath  School  books 
I  read,  lately,  tell  of  the  men's  attempting  to  carry 
off  the  girls."  This  is  a  sad  comment  upon  Sat- 
bath  School  books..  Reviewer. 
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MEMOIR    OF    MRS.  GRAHAM. 

[Editorial  Abridgment.] 

The  following  is  an  article  of  Female  biography, 
intended  more  especially  for  our  Female  readers. 
All  the  memoirs  we  have  published  in  this  way  for 
several  weeks,  have  given  account  ofil/en.  But 
there  have  been  many  Women  also,  who  were  emi- 
nent for  piety,  and  who  were  very  useful  in  the 
world.  And  we  wish  to  have  good  examples  placed 
before  young  people  of  every  class. 

Mrs.  Isabella  Graham  was  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland  ;  but  she  came  over  to  this  country  twice, 
and  spent  a  great  portion  of  ber  life  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  There  she  died  on  the  07th  of  July, 
1814,  aged  7*2,  "coming  in  like  a  shock  of  corn 
fully  ripe." 

This  lady  saw  many  changes  during  her  pilgrim- 
age; and  as  they  illustrate  her  character,  and  also 
show  the  faithfulness  and  mercy  of  God  towards  her, 
we  will  briefly  recount  them.  Her  parents'  name 
wa3  Marshall,  and  ihey  were  pious  people,  who 
cared  for  the  souls  of  their  children.  Under  their 
instruction,  and  that  of  a  pious  school-mistress,  Isa- 


bella became  a  child  of  God  in  her  early  days.  "  She 
had  no  distinct  recollection  of  the  period,  at  which 
her  heart  first  tasted  that  the  Lord  -ens  gracious. 
As  long  as  she  could  remember,  she  look  delight  in 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  her  God.  In  the  woods  she 
selected  a  bush,  to  which  she  resorted  in  seasons  of 
devotion  ;  under  this  bush  she  was  enabled  to  de- 
Tote  herself  to  God,  through  faith  in  her  Redeemer, 
before  she  attained  to  her  tenth  year.  To  this  fa- 
Torite  and  sacred  spot  she  would  repair, when  expos- 
ed to  temptationoroppressed  with  childish  troubles. 
From  thence  she  caused  her  prayers  to  ascend,  and 
always  found  peace  and  consolation."  What  a  love- 
ly example  to  all  children,  and  what  an  encourage- 
ment to  seek  the  Lord  early,  while  he  may  be  found. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was  admitted  to  com- 
munion by  the  Rev.  Dr  Witherspoon,  then  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Paisley,  afterwards  President  of 
Princeton  College  in   America. 

At  the  age  of  23  she  was  married  to  Dr.  John 
Graham,  who  was  then  in  practice  at  Paisley  ;  but 
who  went  in  about  a  year  as  surgeon  of  a  regiment 
lo  Canada.  They  resided  several  months  at  Mon- 
treal, and  then  were  in  garrison  four  years  at  Fort 
Niagara,  on  Lake  Ontario.  When  war  commenced 
between  Britain  and  America,  this  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  island  of  Antigua.  Thither  the  af- 
fectionate Mrs.  G.  followed  her  husband  ;  and  there 
she  remained  several  years  in.a  land  of  strangers, 
but  happy  in  the  society  of  this  beloved  friend,  and 
in  communion  with  God.  But  in  November,  1774, 
her  husband  was  removed  from  her  into  the  land  of 
silence,  after  only  five  days'  sickness;  and  she  was 
left,  far  from  her  kindred  and  home,  with  little  prop- 
erty, and  three  little  daughters  around  her,  the  eld- 
est of  whom  was  not  over  five  years  old.  How 
thankful  should  our  little  readers  be,  if  they  have 
not  been  bereaved  of  their  father  in  such  a  trying 
situation.  Yet  how  thankful  should  they  be,  if 
when  their  father  has  forsaken  them  they  have  had 
a  mother  like  Mrs.  G.;  a  mother  who  could  pray  for 
her  helpless  orphans, — a  widow  who  could  trust  in 
God.  She  bowed  with  humble  submission  to  the 
will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  resolved  to  be  a  widow 
indeed  while  she  lived,  and  devoted  herself  renew- 
edly  to  the  service  and  glory  of  God. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  only  son  was 
born,  whom  she  named  John.  As  soon  as  she  was 
able,  Mrs.  G.  embarked  for  Ireland,  on  her  way 
home  to  Scotland  ;  and  after  a  stormy  voyage,  ar- 
rived in  safety.  But  on  the  short  passage  from  one 
of  those  countries  to  the  other,  a  great  storm  arose, 
and  the  vessel  struck  in  the  night  upon  a  rock. 
"  The  greatest  confusion  pervaded  the  passengers 
and  crew.  -  -  -  Some  were  swearing,  some  pray- 
ing, and  all  were  in  despair.  The  widow  only  re- 
mained composed.  With  her  babe  in  her  arms,  she 
hushed  her  weeping  family  ;  and  told  them  that 
in  a  few  minutes  they  should  all  go  to  join  their 
father  in  a  better  world."     See  what  faith  and  the 


love  of  God  can  do,  in  a  time  of  awful  extremity. — 
God  preserved  them  all,,  however,  and  they 
were  brought  safe  on  shore.  In  a  few  days  she 
entered  her  father's  dwelling;  "not  the  large  an- 
cient mansion  in  which  she  had  left  him,  but  a 
thatched  cottage,"  for  her  father  had  become  poor 
and  supported  himself  by  labor.  In  a  short  time 
after  his  health  failed,  and  Mrs.  G.  had  him  added 
like  another  child  to  those  who  depended  on  her 
for  support.  She  "  requited  him"  for  his  early 
kindness  to  herself,  and  maintained  and  cherished 
him  while  he  lived.  A  few  religious  friends  called 
to  welcome  her  home ;  the  gay  and  wealthy  part 
of  her  former  acquaintances  -  -  -  found  nut  their 
way  to  the  lonely  cottage  of  an  afflicted  widow." 
No  matter:  if  they  had  come,  they  would  have 
been  "  miserable  comforters  "  The  widow  needed 
not  their  empty  mirth.  In  the  sympathy  and 
counsel  of  the  saints,  and  in  communion  with  God, 
she  had  "  meat  to  eat  that  they  knew  not  of." 

It  is  written,  "  The  Lord  will  provide."  Mrs. 
G.  trusted  in  this  promise  in  her  loneliness  and 
poverty,  and  the  Lord  provided  for  her  and  her  de- 
pendent family.  "At  Paisley,  for  a  season,  her 
breakfast  and  supper  was  porridge,  and  her  dinner 
potatoes   and  salt."     She  fared   thus  because  she 


EISCEIIiKT. 


preferred  "  to  eat  her  own  bread,  however  coarse 
and  to  owe  no  person  any  thing  but  love."  Thus 
she  was  prepared  by  her  own  sufferings  to  pity  and 
relieve  the  poor  and  the  fatherless,  at  another  pe- 
riod of  her  life  when  she  had  the  power.  By 
teaching  a  small  school  at  Paisley,  she  obtained  a 
living,  and  was  very  useful  and  highly  esteemed. 
God  raised  her  up  friends  ;  and  after  a  few  years, 
brought  her  into  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness  in 
Edinburgh.  She  commenced  a  school  there  in 
1780,  and  continued  it  till  she  removed  to  New- 
York  in  1789.  She  was  honored  with  the  friend- 
ship and  counsel  of  many  persons  of  distinction  & 
piety  in  Scotland  ;  and  many  years  after  there  were 
many  persons,  who  dated  their  first  religious  im- 
pressions from  her  early  instructions  in  her  semi- 
nary. Many  in  that  country,  as  afterwards  in 
America,  "  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed." 
[Remainder  next  week."] 


Anecdotes  of  Sabbath  Scholars. 

A  young  lad,  who  had  been  in  a  school  for  a  year, 
had  become  so  profane  and  noisy,  that  the  teachers 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  him.  A  few  Sabbaths  af- 
ter his  dismission,  he  called  at  the  door  of  the  school 
room  and  hearing  a  few  words  in  an  address  which 
was  made  to  the  scholars,  he  was  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  his  sins  and  soon  obtained  comfort.  He 
was  shortly  received  back  to  the  school  and  is  now 
one  of  the  best  scholars.  [Philadclphian. 

—&D& — 

A  boy,  at  the  age  often,  who  attended  a  school 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  one  which  had  been 
attended  by  the  above  boy,  showed  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  good  effects  of  the  instruction  which  ha 
had  received.  He  had  much  anxiety  about  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sick- 
ness, he  seemed  to  pray  with  great  anxiety,  that 
God  would  give  him  a  new  heart,  and  prepare  him 
for  heaven.  His  head  was  so  much  affected  by  his 
disease,  that  he  in  a  measure  lost  his  reason.  There 
were  certain  seasons,  however,  when  he  was  heard 
to  converse  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  to  pray 
that  he  might  become  good, love  God ,&.  go  to  heaven. 
When  his  teacher  visited  him  the  last  time,  he 
found  his  distress  to  be  so  great  that  he  said  noth- 
ing to  him.  A  few  hours  after  he  had  gone,  his 
mother  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  his  teacher. 
He  replied  "yes,  but  if  I  don't,  tell  him  that  I  am 
happy."  On  the  day  of  his  dei?l+i,  he  talked  to  one 
of  his  companions;  and  reaching  to  him  his  parting 
hand,  he  bade  him  farewell.  At  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  exclaimed;  "  I  am  going  to  see  Je- 
sus." Having  said  this,  his  spirit  returned  to 
God  who  gave  it.  ib. 


I.  EARNING. 


MISD    YOUR  STOPS. 

An  article  illustrating  the  necessity  of  care  in 
punctuation,  and  composed  with  considerable  in- 
genuity, has  attracted  our  attention  in  the  miscel- 
laneous department  of  a  western  paper.  It  is  prob- 
ably verv  old  ;  but  never  having  seen  it  before  our- 
selves, we  presume  it  may  be  new  to  sonic  of  our 
readers  also.  The  books  of  law  might  furnish 
some  verv  interesting  instances  of  the  important 
results  which  sometimes  ensue  from  inaccuracy  ol 
punctuation.  It  has  been  more  than  ence  that  the 
intention  of  a  will  has  been  frustrated  by  the  mis- 
placing of  a  comma  ;  and  we  believe  that  cases  have 
occurred,  in  which  lives  have  both  been  lost  and  sa- 
ved by  as  trilling  an  inaccuracy.  We  quote  a  part 
of  the  paragraph  which  has  occasioned  these  obser- 
vations, that  the  reader  may  see  how  dependent  the 
sense  of  an  article  sometimes  is  on  the  proper  pla- 
cing of  the  pause : 

"  He  is  an  old  experienced  man  in  vice  and  wick- 
edness he  is  never  found  in  opposing  the  workers 
of  iniquity  he  takes  delight  in  the  downfall  of  his 
neighbors  he  never  rejoices  in  the  prosperity  of 
his  fellow  creatures  he  is  always  pleased  when 
the  poor  are  in  distress  he  is  always  ready  to  assist 
in  destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  he 
takes  no  pleasure  in  serving  the  Lord  he  is  un- 
commonly dilioent  in  sowing  discord  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances,  <$*<■." 

The  character  of  the  [individual  thus  described 
depends,  as  the  reader  will  see,  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  few  semicolons.  If  they  he  placed  after 
the  words  which  are  printed  in  small  capitals,  it 
is  one  which  every  man  should  emulate  ;  but  the 
case  is  quite  the  reverse  if  they  are  inserted  after 
those  printed  in  italics. 

N.  B.     Read  the  sentence  both  ways. 


A  girl  at  the  age  of  twelve,  who  was  a  Sunday 
Scholar  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  died  not  long 
ago,  and  gave  evidence  that  she  had  become  pious. 
As  her  parents  were  rery  wicked  people,  her  re- 
ligious privileges  had  been  very  few.  Her  sense 
of  sin  was  so  great,  that  she  was  often  seen  to 
weep,  and  heard  to  break  forth  in  earnest  cries  for 
mercy.  One  morning  she  found  that  the  Saviour 
was  precious  to  her  soul ;  and  her  cries  were  chang- 
ed into  songs  of  praise.  The  glory  and  love  of 
Jesus,  were  her  constant  themes.  Several  teach- 
ers and  scholars  visited  her ;  and  she  had  much 
sweet  conversation  with  them  about  divine  things. 
By  her  request,  her  parents  knelt  by  her  dying  bed; 
and  she  prayed  for  their  eternal  salvation.  To  her 
mother  she  said,  "  attend  to  religion,  seek  the  Sa- 
viour, and  prepare  to  follow  me."  Amid  her  pains 
and  groans,  her  hopes  were  bright ;  and  we  trust 
that  her  spirit  has  gone  to  a  happy  heaven.       ib. 

Difficult  Things. — The  thrpe  things  most  diffi- 
cult are,  to  keep  a  secret,  to  forget  an  injury,  and 
to  make  sood  use  of  leisure.  Chilo. 


IOETKY. 


LITTLE  BIRD!  LITTLE  BIRD! 

"  Little  bird  !  little  bird  !  come  to  me  ! 
I  liiive  a  green  cage  really  for  tliee — 
Beauty-bright  flowers  I'll  bring  to  yon, 
And  fresh,  ripe  cherries  all  wet  wilh  dew." 
"Thanks,  lillle  maiden,  for  all  thy  care — 
But  I  dearly  love  the  clear,  coo]  air  , 
And  my  snug  little  nest    in  the  old  oak  tree 
Is  better  than  golden  cage  for  me." 
"Little  bird!   little  bird!    where  wilt  thou  go. 
When  the  fields  are  all  buried  in  snow  " 
"  The  ice  will  cover  the  idd  oak  tree — 
Little  bird  !  little  bird  !  slay  widi  me." 
"  INny,  little  damsel;  away  Til  fly 
To  greener  fields  and  a  warmer  sky ; 
When  Spring  returns  wilh  pattering  rain 
You  will  hear  my  merry  song  again." 
"  Little  bird  !  little  bird  !  who'll  guido  the* 
Over  the  bills,  and  over  the  sea  1 
Foolish  one,  come  in  the  house  to  stay  ; 
For  1  am  very  sure  you'll  lose  your  way." 
"  Ah,  no,  little  maiden  !    God  guides  me 
Over  the  hills,  nnd  over  the  sen  : 
I  will  be  free  as  the  rushing  nir, 
Chasing  the  sun-light  every  where  !" 

[Juvenile  Miicellanq. 
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N  AKR  ATIVE. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
HOW  TO  SHOW  CHARITY  WITHOUT  BEING  RICH. 

In  a  lonely  house,  half-way  up  a  mountain,  there 
lived  an  old  and  very  desolate  woman,  than  whom 
no  living  being  could  seem  to  be  more  dreary  and 
forlorn  !  She  had  not  a  single  creature  in  the  world 
belonging  to  her,  as  she  had  out-lived  her  few  poor 
relations:  and  the  only  living  thing  that  seemed  to 
have  any  love  for  her,  was  an  old  gray  cat ;  it  shar- 
ed her  scanty  morsel,  (which  the  kindness  of  a 
neighbor,  or  the  bounty  of  the  rich  afforded  her,) 
and  sat  with  her  beside  the  few  embers  of  her  small 
fire. 

What  was  the  saddest  part  of  all,  this  poor  old 
creature  had  none  of  that  comfort  which  warms 
the  inside  of  the  heart — I  mean  the  knowledge  of 
that  blessed  Saviour  who  came  to  "  lighten  our 
darkness."  Not  that  she  had  obstinately  turned 
her  ear  away  from  the  good  tidings  of  salvation, 
but  she  had  been  brought  up  in  such  dark  igno- 
rance, that  she  knew  little  even  of  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  and  had  never  been  taught  to  read  I 

But  that  God  who  looks  down  on  the  desolate 
places  of  the  earth,  had  prepared  a  friend  for  this 
distressed  creature.  Just  at  this  time  there  came 
a  farmer  and  all  his  family  to  settle  on  some  land 
that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  far  below 
the  dreary  cabin  of  the  old  woman.  This  farmer 
had  a  large  family  of  fine  children  ;  the  eldest  of 
.whom  was  now  nearly  a  grown  up  girl ;  and  she  was 
such  a  one  as  gave  joy  to  her  parents.  Through 
the  divine  blessing,  all  the  good  instructions  that 
had  been  given  her,  and  the  precious  seed  that  had 
been  sown  in  her  heart  out  of  the  good  word  of 
God,  (whilst  she  had  been  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  Sunday  school,)  were  now  springing  up  in  pleas- 
ant fruit. 

The  Lord  had  opened  her  heart  to  feel  that  kind- 
ness and  tender  pity  for  the  poorest  of  her  fellow- 
creatures,  which  made  her  willing  to  show  compas- 
sion to  the  most  destitute.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
when  the  children  of  those  who  are  not  very  rich, 
think  that  there  can  be  no  charity  to  the  poor  ex- 
pected from  them.  The  meaning  of  the  word  char- 
ity, is  love;  and  there  are  many  little  offices  of  love, 
or  kindness,  which  such  might  show  towards  the 
desolate,  that  would  bring  gladness  to  a  widow's 
heart,  even  without  having  one  farthing  of  money 
to  give  away.  A  kind  word  aud  look,  a  patient 
listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  wretched,  half 
an  hour  spent  in  the  cabins  of  such,  lightens  the 
misery  of  some  poor  heart  that  is  without  any  friend, 
upon  earth  !  and  if  the  love  of  Christ  has  truly 
touched  the  heart  of  any  persons,  young  or  old,  it 
will  teach  them  many  ways  of  trying  to  comfort  the 
miserable. 

Sarah  Williams,  (for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
farmer's  daughter,)  had  not  been  long  in  their  new 
home,  before  she  began  to  look  about  to  find  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  desolate  and  poorest  human 
creature  living  near  them.  This  she  was  not  long 
in  finding  out,  for  every  cabin  had  some  little  conv 
fort  about  it,  except  the  solitary  tottering  one  of  the 
poor  old  woman  on  the  hill.  To  that  dreary  spot 
Sarah  directed  her  steps,  one  fine  April  mornincr; 
having  first  asked  her  mother's  leave  ;  taking  wilh 
her  a  little  basket,  into  which  she  put  some  pieces 
of  brown  bread,  (which  she  always  saved  at  break- 
fast time,)  and  her  Testament  and  some  Tracts.  A 
little  climbing  brought  her  to  this  poor  dwelling,  the 
door  of  which  was  open,  so  shf  had  no  need  of  knock- 
ing for  entrance.  And  there,  looking  in,  she  saw  the 
figure  of  a  very  old  and  very  miserable  looking  wo- 


man, sitting  on  the  side  of  a  low  pallet-bed ;  her 
head  resting  on  her  hands,  with  such  an  air  of  de- 
jected indifference  to  every  thing  around  her,  that 
Sarah  felt  the  tenderest  pity  whilst  she  looked  at 
her,  and  stood  a  moment  in  doubt  as  to  what  she 
should  say  to  her.  The  old  woman  looked  up  on 
hearing  footsteps  approach  her  door,  with  a  look 
that  told  Sarah  she  was  very  miserable.  Sarah 
needed  no  other  invitation  into  her  poor  cabin  than 
this  sorrowful  look  :  so  stepping  in,  and  coming  up 
near  to  her,  she  said  in  a  voice  that  sounded  sweet- 
er than  music  in  the  old  woman's  ear,  because  it 
was  the  voice  of  pity  and  love,  '■'  I  fear  that  you  are 
very  dreary  in  this  solitary  place.  Have  you  no  one 
to  live  with  you?  Tell  me  what  is  your  name,  that 
I  may  talk  a  little  to  you  1" 

"  My  name  V  said  the  poor  woman.  "  Ah  I 
who  has  put  it  into  your  young  heart  to  speak  a 
kind  word  to  one  who  has  not  a  living  creature  in 
this  world  to  care  for  her  ?  My  name  is  Frances 
Green." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  who  it  was  that  put  it  into  my 
heart  to  come  and  visit  you?"  said  the  kind  young 
Sarah,  making  a  place  for  herself  among  some 
broken  sticks,  and  sitting  down.  "  It  was  One 
that  has  done  more  for  you  and  me  than  we  can 
ever  repay,  if  we  were  to  spend  every  day  in  thank- 
ing Him." 

"  And  who  is  that?"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a 
look  of  surprise  that  had  seldom  passed  across  her 
face  before.  "  He  must  be  a  very  unknown  friend 
to  me,  for  I  did  not  believe,  that  in  or  about  this 
large  world  was  one  who  cared  whether  I  was  alive 
or  dead.  But  yet,  When  I  look  in  your  young  face, 
and  see  that  look  of  pity  and  love  in  it,  it  warms  my 
old  heart  with  something  like  comfort,  and  it  must 
have  been  a  true  friend  to  me,  that  bid  you  come 
and  see  mc." 

"Well,  Frances,"  said  Sarah,  "it  was  indeed  a 
true  friend.  If  you  knew  a  little  about  him,  it 
would  warm  your  poor  heart  a  thousand  times  more 
than  my  pity  and  love  could  do;  and  long  as  you 
have  lived  without  knowing  him,  yet  I  am  come  to 
bring  you  a  message  from  this  friend,  and  if  you 
will  accept  it,  you  may  be  much  happier  than  you 
now  are.  This  friend,  Frances,  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Great  Saviour,  who  left  his  kingdom  of 
glory,  and  came  down  to  this  world  to  be  poor  and 
despised  in  it,  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  '  save 
sinners;'  '  to  comfort  them  that  mourn  ;'  to  shed  his 
own  precious  blood,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
can  wash  the  soul  clean  from  sin  !  And  after  he  had 
done  all  this, — he  died — and  rose  again.  He  is  now 
gone  back  to  heaven,  where  he  sits  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  the  Father, — and  he  pleads  for  sin- 
ners. And  he  has  left  on  earth  his  gospel,  which 
is  full  of  such  messages  of  love  and  mercy  to  the 
poor  and  needy,  that  every  poor  soul  who  will  listen 
to  it  shall  be  made  to  '  sing  for  joy  ;'  these  were  his 
own  words,  '  To  the  poor,  the  gospel  (that  is,  good 
news)  shall  be  preached.'  And  if  you  like  it,  Fran- 
ces, I  can  read  you  some  of  those  kind  messages 
he  sends  you, — here,  out  of  the  very  book  I  have 
been  telling  you  of;  and  I  will  come  often  to  read 
them  over  and  over  to  you,  because  they  are  such 
precious  words  that  they  ought  to  be  read  very 
often.  Hear  one  of  them,  'Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.' " 

Then  Sarah  waited  a  moment  to  hear  what  the 
old  woman  would  say.  Many  changes  had  passed 
Over  her  aged  features  while  Sarah  spoke  ;  and  the 
look  that  remained,  was  a  gleam  of  comfort ;  as  if 
something  like  a  ray  of  heavenly  light  was  stealing 
into  this  habitation  of  misery  :  it  was  a  look  that 
gave  young  Sarah  a  hope,  that  she  might  be  allowed 


to  be  the  messenger  of  better  blessings  to  this  poor 
creature,  than  silver  or  gold  can  brine. 

The  old  woman  remained  for  a  few  moments  quite 
silent,  as  if  she  were  trying  to  understand  all  she 
had  just  heard,  and  then  said,  "  Well,  young  lady, 
you  have  told  me  wonderful  things,  which  I  never 
thought  of  before  ;  but  I  cannot  take  them  all  into 
my  mind  at  once;  yet  I  like  to  hear  of  one  that 
bids  me  be  comforted.  And  if  you  will  read  me  all 
about  Him,  who  you  say  has  been  caring  for  me 
when  I  never  thought  of  Him,  I  will  listen  to  you 
with  all  my  heart,  and  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  I  do 
not  understand.  But,  ah!  you  are  very  kind  to 
look  so  pitifully  on  me,  and  sit  down  here  with  such 
a  poor  forsaken  old  creature." 

Sarah  read  but  very  little  that  day,  and  tried  to 
explain,  in  easy  words,  some  of  the  plainest  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion.  And  though  she  saw  there 
were  some,  even  of  the  simple  words,  that  were 
dark  to  her ;  yet  a  few  comforting  things  found  their 
way  into  her  miserable  heart,  and  cheered  it,  even 
on  this  first  visit.  When  Sarah  got  up  to  go  away, 
she  took  out  of  her  basket  the  pieces  of  bread,  and 
put  them  into  the  old  woman's  lap,  promising  to 
come  soon  again.  This  promise  was  faithfully  kept ; 
three  times  a  week  this  kind  girl  spent  half  an  hour 
with  old  Frances  Green  ,  and  was  allowed,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  bring  peace  and  comfort  into 
her  little  cabin.  The  light"  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  shined  up- 
on her  desolate  heart,  and  made  glad  the  solitary 
place;  so  that  in  her  latter  days  she  learned  to 
know  who  is  "  the  Friend  of  sinners,"  and  found 
him  her  friend,  to  the  great  joy  of  Sarah  Williams. 
Oh !  you  that  are  young  and  happy,  and  have 
learned  the  good  word  of  God,  remember  the  poor 
and  miserable. 


HELIGION. 


JESUS  RESTORING   SIGHT  TO  THE    BUND. 

The  blessed  Saviour  when  he  was  upon  the 
earth,  ever  willing  and  anxious,  to  do  good  both 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men,  frequently  mani- 
fested his  feelings  of  pity  and  compassion  for  the 
poor  and  blind. 

The  case  related  in  the  Gospel,  is  one  of  a  man 
blind  from  his  birth,  who  sat  by  the  way-side  beo-- 
ging,  as  Jesus  and  his  disciples  passed  bv.  The 
disciples,  who  seem  to  have  indulged  the  mistaken 
idea  that  outward  afflictions  are  signs  of  God's  dis- 
pleasuie,  asked  of  Jesus,  who  it  was,  that  in  this 
case,  had  provoked  the  anger  of  God  ?  Was  it  as 
a  punishment  on  his  parents,  or  on  himself,  that 
this  man  was  born  blind  ?  Our  Lord  corrected 
this  mistake,  and  told  them  that  it  was  not  as  a  tok- 
en of  anger  for  any  particular  sin,  but  rather  as  an 
occasion  to  show  forth  the  mighty  works  of  God, 
that  this  affliction  was  permitted. 

Jesus,  intending  to  exert  his  miraculous  power 
on  the  subject  of  this  affliction,  spat  on  the  ground, 
made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  his  eyes  ; 
then  bade  him  go  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  wash. 
He  went,  did  as  Jesus  had  told  him,  and  came,  see- 
ing. The  Jewish  Sanhedrim,  or  Chief  Council  of 
their  nation,  began  now  to  be  alarmed  at  these 
wonderful  miracles  of  our  Soviour,  and  his  great  fa- 
vor with  the  people.  They  questioned  the  man 
very  closely,  as  to  the  reality  of  his  cure,  and  the 
author  of  it,  artfully  telling  him  to  "give  God  the 
praise,"  for  this  man  is  a  sinner.  He  answered 
them,  "  whether  he  be  a  sinner,  or  no,  I  know  not, 
one  thing  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was  blind,  now 
I  see."  The  Pharisees  then  reviled  the  poor  man, 
as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  and  afterward  cast  him  out 
of  the  synagogue. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


After  this.when  Jesus  heard  that  ibey  had  cast  him 
out,  lie  met  the  man,  and  asked  him,  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve on  the  Son  of  God  ?  "  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that 
I  might  believe  on  him?  he  asked — Jesus  answer- 
ed, making  this  solemn  and  plain  declaration, 
"  Thou  hast  both  seen  Him,  and  it  is  He  that  talk- 
eth  with  thee."  When  the  poor  man  heard  this, 
full  of  gratitude  he  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  heavenly 
Benefactor  and  Friend,  saying,  "Lord,  I  believe" 
— and  he  worshipped  Him. 

Were  you  as  anxious  to  have  the  darkness  of 
sin  taken  from  your  hearts,  as  were  these  poor 
people  to  receive  their  eye-sight,  how  gladly  would 
the  Lord  Jesus  stoop  to  relieve  you.  He  not  only 
gave  to  this  blind  man  sight  to  his  eyes,  but  he  gave 
also  joy  and  gladness  to  his  heart,  for  he  sent  his 
Holy  Spirit  there  to  teach  him,  that  He,  who  had 
proved  himself  his  friend,  was  also  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  the  soul. 

And  do  not  your  hearts  need  this  teaching?  Yes; 
and  the  Saviour  is  equally  ready  to  bestow  it  on  you  ; 
but  unlike  the  poor  man,  you  are  unwilling  to  re- 
ceive it.  You  are  not  anxiously  inquring  for 
the  Saviour,  that  you  may  believe  on  him. 
If  you  were,  he  would  be  found  of  you,  he 
would  talk  with  you.  Oh  !  do  not  then  lon- 
ger harden  your  hearts,  but  throw  yourself  at 
his  feet,  and  let  your  prayer  be,  Lord,  I  believe, 
help  thou  mine  unbelief!  [Youth's  Friend. 


MOKALITY. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
HONESTY   IS  THE   BEST  POLICY. 

In  a  retired  and  distant  part  of  the  pretty  village 

of  B 1 —  stood  the  humble,  but  neat  cottage  of 

Mary  Hammond.  She  had  been  for  many  years  a 
widow  :  her  husband  died  at  sea,  and  the  news  of 
his  death  came  to  her  just  when  she  had  been  con- 
soling herself  with  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
be  home,  and  then  with  his  wages,  (for  he  had  been 
a  long  voyage,)  and  her  savings,  they  would  be  able 
to  buy  the  little  cottage,  and  so  be  free  from  rent. 
'  And  then,'  said  she,  '  we  shall  spend  our  old  acre 
together,  and  the  little  we  need  to  live  on  will  not 
be  hard  to  win,  by  the  blessing  of  God.'  These 
fond  hopes  were  now  gone.  But  the  God  in  whom 
she  trusted,  did  not  desert  her  in  this  trying  time. 
With  her  savings  she  bought  a  cow  and  a  few 
poultry  ;  and  by  selling  milk  and  eggs,  together 
with  a  few.  vegetables,  which  she  continued  to  raise 
in  the  little  garden  adjoining  her  cottage,  she  gain- 
ed a  comfortable  livelihood  for  herself  and  her  little 
grand-daughter,  now  about  seven  years  of  age.  Su- 
san was  a  remarkably  pretty  child,  with  a  deep  blue 
eye,  and  a  bright  rosy  cheek.  But  she  was  entire- 
ly unconscious  of  their  advantages.  Indeed,  I 
doubt  whether  she  had  ever  seen  her  own  face  re- 
flected in  any  other  mirror  than  the  crystal  sprint; 
for  her  grandmamma  had  no  looking-glass  herself; 
— and  Susan's  dress  and  hair  were  always  fixed  by 
the  old  lady.  The  artless  simplicity,  and  unvaried 
kindness  of  her  manners,  gained  the  affections  of 
all  who  knew  her.  I  hope  all  my  little  friends  who 
may  read  this  story  will  follow  Susan's  example  ; 
striving  to  gain  the  love  of  their  friends  by  modest 
and  endearing  attentions,  and  avoiding  that  forward 
pertness  which  make  so  many  pretty  little  girls  so 
disagreeable  and  ridiculous.  But,  for  fear  that  my 
young  friends,  especially  the  pretty  ones,  will  grow 
tired,  I  will  proceed  with  my  story.  It  happened 
one  day  as  Susan  was  walking  along  with  her  little 
basket  on  her  arm,  to  pick  up  some  chips  for  her 
grandmother,  that  she  saw  something  lying  in  the 
road,  and  as  she  approached  it,  she  found  it  was  a 
purse; — it  was  almost  full  of  money.  Wild  with 
delight,  she  ran  with  it  to  her  grandmother,  and 
with  a  face  glowing  with  pleasure,  cried  out,  "  Oh 
dear  grandmother,  do  see  what  I  have  found  in  the 
road!  here  is  a  purse  almost  full  of  money;  there 
will  be  enough  to  buy  you  a  new  gown,  and  me  a 
pair  of  shoes  !"  Her  grandmother  took  the  purse, 
and  found  that  it  did  indeed  contain  a  number  of 
crowns,  together  with  some  smaller  change;  then, 
looking  at  Susan,  who,  in  her  desire  to  change  her 


forgotten  some  of  the  old  lady's  lessons,  she  said, 
"  indeed  here  is  more  money  than  would  buy  many 
frocks  and  pairs  ofshoes,but  perhaps  the  person  who 
has  lost  it,  is  now  saying  to  himself,  '  I  hope  some 
honest  body  and  no  thief  has  picked  it  up,  for  then 
I  shall  be  sure  to  get  it  again  !'  would  it  be  honest 
not  to  try  our  best  to  find  the  owner?"     Susan  was 
silent  a  moment,  and  then  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  grandmother's  neck,she  said  with  all  the  warmth 
of  her  heart,  "No,  grandmother,   I  don't  want  the 
new  frock,  I  don't  want  the  new  shoes  with  that  mo- 
ney."    "  Well,  then,    my   good  little  girl,"  replied 
her  grandmother,    "  we'll  go   to  our  neighbor  the 
squire's,  and  get  him  to  have  it  put  into  the  papers, 
that  the  owner  may  have  it  as  soon  as  possible; — 
.how  do  you  like  that  1"     "I'll  get  your  bonnet,  and 
we'll  go  right  off,"  said  the  little  girl,    "shall  we, 
grandmother?"     Of  course   the  old  lady  willingly 
said  yes,  and  directly  they  set  off  together.     The 
very  next  day  after  the   money   was  advertised,   it 
was  claimed  by  a  gentleman  who  lived  on  a  beauti- 
ful estate,  about  a  mile  from  the  cottage.  This  gen- 
tleman was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  for  he  was 
a  true  Christian.     He  was  struck  with  this  instance 
of  honesty  in  persons  of  so  humble  a  condition,  and 
determined  that  it  should   not  go  unrewarded;  so 
he  went  at  once  to  Mary's  cottage— heard  from  her 
the  particulars,  and  putting  the  purse  into  her  hand, 
said  he,  "  I  hope  you  will  accept  this  little  reward 
of  your  honesty."     The  old   lady  was  going  to  de- 
cline it,  but  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  shall  not°be  sat- 
isfied with   this. — You  appear  to  be  very  old,  and 
this  cottage  has  not  many  comforts  for  you.     I  have 
a  neat  little  one  on  my  estate,  which,  if  you  will  ac- 
cept of  it,  you  shall  be  welcome  to.     You  may  re- 
move to  it  as   soon  as  you  think  proper,  and  I   will 
do  all  in  my  power  to  make  your  declining  years  as 
happy  and  peaceful,  as  your  dealings  have  been  hon- 
est."    Then,  turning  to  Susan,  and  patting  her  ro- 
sy cheek,  he  said,  "  this  little  girl  must  come  with 
you.     I  have  a  nice  little  girl  of  my  own  at  home, 
and  they  shall  play  together.     I   will  see,  too,  that 
she  is  put  to  a  good  school,  and  that  she  has  every 
thing  necessary  for  her  comfort."     Mary  and  Su- 
san, with  tears  of  gratitude,  kissed  the  hand  of  their 
benefactor,    and  implored   many   blessings  on  his 
head.     The  gentleman  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and 
the   following  week  found  them  snugly  situated   in 
their  new   dwelling.     Little   did  old  Mary   think 
when  her  honesty  led   her  to  seek  the  owner  of  the 
purse,  that    it   would  be  so  rewarded.      She  only 
meant  to  do   her  duty  and  please  God.     "  But  the 
Lord  always  careth  for  the   righteous."     Now,  my 
little  friends,  you  see  the  advantages  of  honest  and 
upright  conduct ;  and  I  hope  from  this  little  story, 
you  will  be  convinced,  and  forever  remember,  that 
even  in  this  world  "  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 
A  very  sincere  friend,  J.  L. 


OBITUARY 


From   the   Vermont    Telegraph. 
DEATH  BED  SCENE  OF  BHSS  LAUKA  W , 

By  John  R.  Dodge. 

"  Behold,  now  is  the  accepted  time ;  behold ',  now 
is  the  day  of  salvation." — 2  Cor.  6 :  2. 

Not  long  since  a  member  of  my  congregalion  cal- 
led upon  me  in  haste,  just  as  the  sun  was  hiding  his 
last  beams  of  light  from  the  gaze  of  man,  to  visit  a 
young  lady  who  was  then  entering  the  dark  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

My  pen  must  fail  in  description,  and  language 
beg  power  to  portray  the  appalling  scene  of  the  dy- 
ing chamber  of  Laura: — the  heart-rending  feelings 
which  came  in  sudden  rush  over  my  spirit,  when  1 
heard  fall  from  her  lips  as  I  entered  the  room,  "My 
soul  is  lost !  oh,  it  is  lost ! — O,  Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  my  perishing  soul!" 

Laura,  said  I,  have  you  no  hope? 

"  Oh,  no! — I  have  lived  without  hope.  I  have 
been  a  sinner,  and  thought  I  should  repent  before 
my  death,  or  on  my  death  bed, — but  I  cannot  re- 
pent here.  It  is  too  late, — there  is  no  mercy  for 
me." 

But  have  you,  at  no  time  in  your  life,  been  con- 


grandmother's  old  pieced  gown  into  a  new  one,  had   victcd  of  sin  by  the  Spirit  of  God? 


\es,— often—  bull  have  hardened  my  heart 
I  have  no  conviction  at  this  dreadful  hour '  I  am 
distressed  in  prospect  of  immediate  death— I  am 
lelt  to  hardness  ol  heart." 

Laura,  have  you  not  neglected,  during  much  of 
your  life,  to  read  the  Bible? 

She  remained  silent,  and  appeared  eagerly  in-' 
tent  on  the  remembrance  of  this;  and  was  appa- 
rently lost  to  the  notice  of  every  thing  which  pas- 
sed ;  when  she  suddenly  exclaimed  in  the  areatest 
mental  agony,  "  Oh  the  Bible  !  the  preciou?  Bible! 
that  Book  of  God  !— I  must  be  judged  by  the  Bible' 
I  can  no  more  read  the  Bible."  Then  raising  her 
eyes  upward,  in  an  awful  and  solemn  tone,  she  cried, 
"OLord,  I  have  neglected  the  Bible,— thy  word' 
— Forgive  me  this  sin  !" 

Do  you  believe  that  God  hears  your  prayers  in 
mercy? 

"  No,— he  is  high  and  holy— he  is  above  me— I 
cannot  raise  my  mind  to  him.  I  am  full  of  dark- 
ness— I  cannot  perceive  him." 

These  words  were  uttered  in  a  slow,  collected, 
distinct  tone  of  voice,  and  with  the  most  heart  pier- 
cing solemnity.  Her  whole  visage  turned  still  pa- 
ler in  deep  thought,  and  her  eyes  vacant,  changing 
to  a  wilder  stare,  ready  to  penetrate  the  dim  cur- 
tains of  death,  which  had  dropped  over  them,  told 
plainly,  in  silent  yet  powerful  language,  that  the 
body  was  fainting  under  the  spirit's  labor,  as  it 
seemed  minutely  tracing,  to  its  own  sorrow  and 
more  confirmed  despair,  the  high  and  holy  nature 
of  God,  with  its  own  depravity  and  pollutions.  It 
trembled  and  raved  most,  when  it  fell  deepest  be- 
neath its  own  reflections.  And,  said  I,  as  I  looked 
on  a  moment  silently,  What  is  hell,  or  what  is  the 
secret  ivrath  of  God  in  the  soul,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  sin  unforgiven,  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
holiness ;  or  one's  own  reflections  in  the  next  world 
turned  upon  himself,  as  a  never-dying  worm,  or  an 
unquenchable  flame?  Composing  my  own  mind 
again,  and  feeling  there  was  yet  fi'meand  hope;  that 
the  spirit  had  not  yet  fled  from  its  earthly  tene- 
ment ;  and  not  forgetting  the  smiles  of  Christ  upon 
the  thief  on  the  cross,  in  his  last  hour,  I  entreated 
the  dying  Laura  to  calm  her  fears,  and  make  the 
last  struggle  to  lay  her  troubled  spirit  at  the  feet  of 
Christ,  who  would  not  cast  her  away.  We  all  knelt, 
and  in  prayer  committed  her  departing  soul  into  the 
arms  of  Jesus,  the  sinner's  friend  and  refuge.  But 
this  scene  of  bitter  things  increased  with^the  pro- 
gress of  death  ;  and  while  I  write,  its  remembrance 
comes  over  me  with  a  horror  and  assurance  that  in 
death  we  have  no  time  to  prepare  for  the  events  of 
it,  beyond  his  last  pressure.  She  continued  to  des- 
pair, and  as  she  passed  down  the  darkest  shades  of 
death's  vale,  we  heard  her  voice  rising  amidst  the 
thick  darkness,  "  O  God,  cast  me  not  off." 

Thus  ended  the  life  of  a  blooming,  amiable  youth 
flattered  by  earfhly  prospects,  and  on  the  eve  of 
marriage.  Her  lime  had  come  to  enter  into  judg- 
ment; and  death  did  but  execute  the  will  of  heav- 
en,  when  he  seized  and  held  with  relentless  grasp 
this  fair  object  of  his  selection. 

This  young  lady  I  had  often  seen,  oh,  very  often 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  !  but  the.n  she  was  gay  and' 
thoughtless.  She  heard  but  felt  not,  thaC  "  now 
is  the  accepted  time,  and  the  day  of  salvation."  It 
was  even  too  evident  she  thought  to-morrow  would 
he  as  to-day,  and  thus  continued  till  the  cold  frost 
of  death  upon  the  vitals  broke  the  spell. 

Her  physicians  were  confirmed  in  the  opinion, 
ten  days  before  her  death,  that  there  was  no  medi- 
cal skill  which  could  throw  off  her  disease  ;  and 
laid  upon  her  attendants  a  positive  injunction  to 
conceal  it  from  her,  nor  suffer  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  see  her.  Even  her  mother,  who  I  be- 
lieve is  a  friend  and  follower  of  Christ,  joined  in 
the  request,  and  effectually  kept  up  the  delusive 
impression  on  the  mind  of  her  daughter,  that  she 
was  in  no  danger,  until  she  saw  her  expiring  in 
the  arms  of  death.  I  saw  Mrs.  W.'s  conflict,  her 
struggle,  her  overpowering  distress,  when  her  dy- 
ing child  asked  her,  how  she  could  conceal  her 
danger  from  her  till  that  hour.  "  Oh,  my  mother!" 
cried  the  affrighted  girl,  "you  never  told  me,  un- 
til my  bed  was  surrounded  with  my  friends  to  see 
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me  die."  It  was  so,  and  this  sudden  permission 
of  so  many  to  enter  the  room,  and  their  weeping 
before  her,  was  the  first  intimation  she  had  had  of 
her  dissolution,  though  she  had  been  dying  more 
than  an  hour.  The  injunction  of  the  physicians, 
had  wrought  on  the  mind  of  her  friends  the  respect 
of  a  law  that  must  not  be  broken. 

Let  the  gay  and  thoughtless  take  warning  from 
the  death-bed  scene  of  Laura, — it  was  her  dying 
request.  And,  reader,  whatever  be  your  prospects 
and  hopes,  perhaps  you  have  none  to  exceed  her's  : 
yet  they  faded  ere  they  had  bloomed,  and  have  fal- 
len with  their  possessor  to  an  early  grave.  Suspect 
yourself  also  frail,  and  see  the  need  of  prepara- 
tion for  death.  Repent  and  believe,  and  the  work 
is  done.  Then  may  you  look  forward  to  the  hour 
of  death  with  hope,  and  fall  asleep  in  the  gentle 
arms  of  the  Redeemer,  in  peace,  and  full  prospect 
of  endless  rest. 


THE     NURSEBT. 


THE  WICKED  JEWS. 

"  Why  did  the  wicked  Jews  crucify  the  dear  Sa- 
viour J"  said  little  Emily  one  morning  after  pray- 
ers, as  she  climbed  her  mother's  knee  ;  I  could 
hardly  help  crying  while  father  was  reading  about 
it  this  morning.  I  am  sure  there  are  no  such  wick- 
ed people  now,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  have  cried 
very,  very  much,  if  I  had  seen  him  hanging  on  the 
cross." 

"  My  dear  girl,"  answered  her  mother,  kissing 
her  soft  cheek,  "  people's  hearts  are  just  as  wick- 
ed now  as  those  of  the  Jews  were  of  old,  and  even 
my  little  Emily,  had  she  lived  then,  might  have 
been  taught  to  have  laughed  at  the  sufferings  of 
her  Saviour,  instead  of  weeping.  And  now,  when 
you  do  a  naughty  thing,  the  Apostle  says  you  cru- 
cify him  afresh.  Just  think  of  this,  my  dear  child, 
you  crucify  over  again  the  blessed  Saviour,  whoso 
long  ago  died  on  the  cross  to  save  you  from  hell. 
Can  you  think  of  any  thing  more  awful,  more  un- 
grateful, more  wicked  ?  Is  not  this  being  even 
more  naughty  than  the  Jews  themselves?" 

"  Oh  no !  Mother,  I  cannot  think  I  am  as  naugh- 
ty as  the  Jews  were  ;  I  am  sure  I  never  could  have 
done  so  wicked  a  thing." 

"But  is  my  dear  Emily's  little  heart  always  full 
of  the  love  of  him  who  died  for  her?  Does  she 
Hot  often  prefer  play,  or  almost  any  thing,  to  read- 
ing in  the  Bible  of  all  he  has  done  for  her,  and  of 
his  kindness  to  little  children?  Does  she  never 
sin  against  him  without  feeling  any  sorrow  for  it, 
without  so  much  as  asking  him  to  forgive  her?  Sure- 
ly this  is  being  more  wicked  than  even  those  were 
who  crucified  him,  for  they  did  not  know  he  was 
their  Saviour,  they  did  not  know  that  he  had  come 
toVive  his  life  for  their  souls.  Never,  my  dear  lit- 
tle girl,  until  you  feel  that  your  heart  is  very,  very 
sinful,  will  you  prize  and  love  this  Saviour  as  you 
ought;  never  will  you  go  to  him  as  the  only  refuge 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  'who  is  of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  iniquity,'  and  who  '  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day.'"  [ Youth's  Friend. 
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THE  FORCE  01'  HABIT. 

The  truth  of  the  old  proverb — "LUse  is  second 
nature,"  must  strike  every  attentive  observer.  W. 
is  a  teacher  in school,  remarkable  for  the  reg- 
ularity of  his  attendance,  his  Christian  simplicity, 
and  the  zeal  and  perseverance  he  manifests  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty.  His  maxim  is,  that  whenev- 
er a  person  offers  his  services  to  become  a  teacher, 
he  tacitly  promises  that  he  will  be  regular  in  his  at- 
tendance, early  at  his  post,  and  that  whilst  he  is 
there,  he  will  strive  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion  within  the  breasts  of  his  pu- 
pils, not  only  by  theoretical  arguments,  but  by  his 
own  practical  obedience.  Under  this  impression,  he 
undertook  the  important  office  of  Sunday  school 
teaching.  He  commenced  by  being  the  first  at  the 
school ;  and  not  only  commenced  thus,  but  is  re- 
marked even  at  the  present  day,  for  the  regularity 
of  his  attendance. 


It  happens,  by  the  kind  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, that  I  am  placed  in  the  same  school  with 
W.,  and  of  course  have  many  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving his  conduct.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  just 
after  the  school  had  closed,  I  accosted  him  with, 
"  Brother  W.,  how  is  it  that  you  are  always  here  in 
time,  whilst  so  many  teachers  are  absent  a  whole 
Sunday,  or  else  make  their  appearance  at  a  very 
late  hour  V  "  I  could  answer  you  with  one  word  : 
it  is  habit.  When  I  first  resolved  to  become  a 
Sunday  school  teacher,  I  determined  (God  permit- 
ting) to  be  always  there,  and  always  in  time  ;  and 
you  would  be  surprised,  when  you  once  make  up 
your  mind, at  the  ease  with  which  it  is  accomplished, 
allow  no  ordinary  impediment  to  divert  me  from 
my  object.  For  instance;  when  I  arise  on  Sunday 
morning  and  the  family  are  not  up  soon  enough  to 
allow  me  to  get  my  breakfast  and  be  there  in  time, 
I  go  without,  consoling  myself  with,  '  I  shall  have 
a  better  appetite  for  my  dinner;  or,  that  fasting  im- 
proves the  memory  ;  so  I  shall  lecollect  more  of  the 
sermon.'  I  was  once  prevailed  upon  to  stay  longer 
than  usual,  and  did  not  get  to  the  school  until  the 
prayer  was  nearly  over.  The  anxiety  which  I  felt 
that  day  would  hardly  be  believed  ;  indeed,  I  have 
not  forgotten  it  to  this  moment. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  contrast,  which  'I  doubt 
not  will  be  as  painful  as  the  preceding  case  is  pleas- 
ing. A.  is  connected  with  the  same  school :  he 
never  was  very  regular  in  his  attendance ;  but  he 
has  now  acquired  a  habit  of  nearly  always  staying 
away — a  habit  which  we  have  too  much  reason  to 
fear  he  will  never  shake  off.  Remonstrance  is  use- 
less, entreaties  of  no  avail.  If  you  talk  to  him,  he 
has  numberless  excuses :  a  relation,  an  intimate 
frien.d  to  visit;  he  has  not  seen  them  a  long  time  ; 
fears  they  will  be  offended:  or  he  has  the  headache, 
or  the  toothache,  or  some  other  frivolous  excuse. 
If  you  reason  with  him  about  his  setting  a  bad  ex- 
ample, he  replies,  he  cannot  see  it ;  he  is  not  so 
very  irregular.  He  has  been  for  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  school,  and  we  do  not  now  see  his 
face  above  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  a 
month ;  so  much  has  this  bad  habit  grown  upon 
him.  Were  we  to  ask  for  your  advice,  reader,  me- 
thinks  we  hear  you  say  :  "  Expel  him ;  he  is  un- 
worthy of  his  office :"  but  when  we  consider  the 
extensiveness  of  this- vice,  (if  it  deserves  so  harsh  a 
name,)  we  ate  ready  to  exclaim;  "Let  him  who  is 
without  sin,  (that  is,  this  sin,)  cast  the  first  stone." 
We  would  dismiss  this  subject  by  exhorting  all  Sun- 
day School  teachers  to  act  up  to  their  profession ; 
not  only  as  it  would  increase  their  own  happiness, 
but  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school  to  which 
they  belong. — London  S.  S.  Mag. 
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From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  HAWK. 

The  Hawk  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  young  fowl  ;  it 
is  a  well  shaped  and  lively  looking  bird,  its  color  is 
commonly  gray,  or  brown  with  light  spots.  It  is  a 
bird  of  prey,  cruel  in  its  temper,  and  gross  in  its 
manners;  it  lives  chiefly  on  small  birds  and  mice, 
which  it  easily  makes  its  prey,  as  it  possesses  great 
quickness  and  clearness  of  sight,  and  astonishing 
rapidity  of  flying.  It  discerns  its  prey  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, and  darts  down  upon  it  with  amazing  rapid- 
ity and  resistless  fury.  It  is  strong  and  courageous, 
and  will  often  conquer  birds  larger  than  itself.  The 
Hawk  is  particularly  the  terror  of  the  hen  and  her 
little  brood,  and  it  is  to  defend  her  young  from  his 
attacks,  that  the  hen  by  a  peculiar  note,  gathers 
her  chickens  around  her,  and  covers  them  under 
her  wings:  to  this  several  beautiful  allusions  are 
made  in  Scripture. 

The  Hawk  is  sometimes  used  in  hunting.  When 
trained  to  it,  he  will  pursue  the  birds  and  bring 
them  to  his  owner,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  dog 
hunts  rabbits,  and  other  small  four-footed  creatures. 
The  Hawk  was  highly  venerated  among  the  heathen, 
and  consecrated  to  their  gods.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians,  if  any  person  killed  a  hawk,  how- 
ever unintentionally,  he  was  punished  with  death. 
It  was,  however,  denominated  unclean  by  the  Mo- 


saic law,  its  flesh  was  not  permitted  to  be  eaten,  nor 
its  carcass  touched.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
where  this  is  forbidden,  Lev.  xi.  16.  Deut.  six.  15. 
And  again  in  Job,  where  alluding  to  the  flight  of  the 
Hawk  to  a  warmer  country  for  a  supply  of  food, 
Job,  xxxix.  26.  where  God  himself  asks  the  ques- 
tion of  Job,  "Doth  the  Hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom, 
and  stretch  her  wing  toward  the  south  ?"  Didst  thou 
impart  to  her  the  instinct  to  choose  the  precise  and 
proper  period  of  taking  flight, or  the  skill  to  direct  her 
way  in  her  passage  to  a  warmer  climate  ?  No,  she  is 
not  upheld  or  conducted  by  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence of  man, but  by  the  kind  &  gracious  providence 
of  the  only  wise  God.  Let  Him  have  all  the  glory- 
due,  for  his  works  of  wonder,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest ;  and  let  us  while  we  see  the  creatures 
which  His  hand  has  made,  obeying  the  instincts 
which  He  has  implanted  in  them,  and  wisely  pursu- 
ing their  real  interests,  learn  from  them  a  lesson  of 
wisdom.  Let  us  be  obedient  to  the  will  of  our 
great  Creator  and  Redeemer,  carefully  choosing 
that  path,  the  choice  of  which  can  alone  promote 
our  own  future  happiness  and  advantage. 
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MEMOIR   OF    MRS.  GRAHAM, 

[Editorial  Abridgment,  concluded.] 

After  spending  many  years  of  usefulness  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs.  Graham  came  once  more  to  Ameri- 
ca and  settled  in  the  city  of  New- York.  Ever  af- 
tw  her  first  residence  here,  she  had  entertained  a 
strong  partiality  for  this  country,  and  had  indulged 
a  secret  expectation  of  returning  hither.  She  be- 
lieved that  the  church  of  Christ  would  peculiarly 
flourish  here  in  future  years,  and  was  desirous  of 
leaving  her  children  in  such  a  favored  land.  How 
different  was  this  motive, from  those  which  influence 
many  persons,  when  they  are  choosing  where  to 
fix  their  habitations.  Most  of  them  seek  for  a 
fruitful  soil,  or  a  favorable  place  for  trade,  where 
they  may  get  rich  and  leave  a  fortune  for  their 
children.  Thus  they  often  "  drown  themselves  in 
destruction  and  perdition,"  and  "pierce"  their 
children  "through  with  many  sorrows."  Mrs, 
G.  chose  rather  the  light  and  blessings  of  the  gos- 
pel, for  herself  and  all  her  house;  and  "verily  she 
chose  that  good  part,  which  shall  never  be  taken 
away  from  her"  or  them. 

She  was  much  assisted  in  her  place  of  emigra- 
tion, by  the  friendly  counsel  of  President  Wither- 
spoon,  and  was  invited  by  many  respectable  persons 
in  New- York  to  commence  a  school  there.  She 
opened  it  on  the  5th  of  Oct.  1789,  with  only  five 
scholars;  and  before  the  end  of  the  same  month, 
the  number  increased  to  fifty.  In  this  employment 
she  was  highly  approved.  The  annual  examina- 
tions of  her  scholars  were  always  well  attended, 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  She  continued  in  this 
business  till  the  autumn  of  1798  ;  when  she  retired 
from  it,  &  resided  with  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Bethune 
&  Mrs.  Smith.  These  were  her  youngest  daughters, 
her  eldest  having  died  in  1795.  She  lived  with  the 
two  alternately  about  four  years.  Mrs.  Smith  then 
removing  to  Richmond,  her  mother  continued  in 
the  family  of  Mrs.  Bethune  till  her  death.  These 
were  very  affectionate  children,  such  as  pious  and 
faithful  parents  usually  have ;  and  the  mother  had 
much  comfort  in  them,  as  followers  of  Christ  and 
inheritors  of  the  same  promises  with  herself. 

Mrs.  G.  was  a  lady  of  refinement,  of  superior 
talents,  and  of  great  usefulness  as  a  parent,  and 
teacher,  and  fiiend.  On  all  these  accounts  she 
was  highly  respected  and  tenderly  beloved.  Still 
her  chief  excellencies  were,  her  pictrj,  and  her  be- 
nevolence. With  some  notices  of  these,  this  sketch 
will  be  concluded. 

Her  piety  was  chastened  and  deepened  by  many 
afflictions.  Some  of  these  have  been  mentioned  : 
we  will  now  briefly  advert  to  some  others,  from 
which  she  came  forth  as  gold  seven  times  purified. 
And  even  while  she  was  suffering  in  the  furnace, 
she  showed  the  power  of  sustaining  grace  and 
"  glorified  God  in  the  fires." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  she  had  an  only  son  j 
oue  of  course,  who  was   "  tenderly  beloved  in  tho 
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sight  of  his  mother."  When  she  removed  to  Amer-| 
ica,  she  left  him  in  Scotland  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation. He  improved  rapidly  and  gained  the  af- 
fections of  his  teacher  and  companions.  But  he 
was  disposed  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  his  friends 
found  him  a  place  to  go  to  sea  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. He  was  soon  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Holland;  but  was  preserved,  and  made  his  mother 
a  visit  two  years  after  her  removal.  This  was  the 
last  time  she  saw  him  on  earth.  After  he  had 
been  two  years  away,  he  wrote  to  her  from  Dema- 
rara,  that  he  had  been  made  a  prisoner;  had  been  re- 
taken; had  undergone  many  sufferings ;  and  then  in- 
tended to  go  to  Europe  with  a  fleet  that  was  soon  to 
sail.  This  was  the  last  she  ever  heard  of  him.  He 
was  a  thoughtless  and  prodigal  son,  but  "the  son 
of  many  prayers."  When  he  left  her  at  New-York, 
she  "  cast  him  upon  the  covenant  mercy  of  her  God, 
placing  a  blank  as  to  temporal  things  in  her  Lord's 
hand,  but  holding  on  with  a  fervent  faith  and  hope 
to  the  promise  of  eternal  life."  When  she  heard 
of  one  of  her  son's  disasters  she  said,  "Shall  I 
withdraw  the  blank  I  have  put  into  the  Redeemer's 
hands?  Has  he  not  hitherto  done  all  things  well? 
Have  not  my  own  afflictions  been  my  greatest  bles- 
sing? Lord,  I  renew  my  blank."  All  inquiries 
respecting  him  proved  fruitless.  For  several 
years  she  was  agitated  and  distressed  by  that  un- 
certainty, and  hope  deferred,  which  are  often  more 
difficult  to  be  borne  than  trials  that  we  know  to  be 
certain  and  unavoidable.  But  she  never  arraign- 
ed the  justice  of  Jehovah,  or  complained  of  his 
dispensations.  She  often  "  renewed  her  blank," 
and  wrestled  in  prayer  for  the  soul  of  her  wander- 
ing son.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  world, 
and  whether  he  was  one  of  the  ransomed  brought 
home  to  Christ  in  glory,  she  never  knew  while  she 
lived. 

Her  eldest  daughter  was  pious,  and  her  mother 
had  great  consolation  when  watching  round  her  dy- 
ing bed.  Thedaughter  "sung  a  hymn  of  triumph, 
till  the  struggles  of  death  interrupted  her.  Mrs. 
G.  displayed  great  firmness  of  mind  during  the  last 
trying  scene,  and  when  the  spirit  of  her  daughter 
fled,  the  mother  raised  her  hands,  and  looking  to- 
wards heaven,  exclaimed,  '  I  wish  you  joy,  my 
darling.'  '  She  then  washed  her  face,  took  some 
refreshment,  and  retired  to  rest."  What  strong 
faith  so  tender  mother  must  have  had,  and  what 
strong  evidence  of  her  child's  piety,  to  use  such  an 
expression  at  such  an  awful  moment.  Who  would 
not  die  the  death  of  the  righteous?  What  parent 
would  not  renounce  allothtr  hopes  for  his  children, 
to  have  a  daily  assurance  that  they  are  children  of 
God,  and  ever  ready  to  depart? 

In  many  other  changes  and  afflictions  of  her  pil- 
grimage, this  humble  follower  of  Christ  had  great 
consolation  and  good  hope  through  grace.  In  her 
declining  years,  and  when  she  was  herself  called  to 
pass  through  the  dark  valley,  she  had  peace  and 
joy.  Yet  she  saw  herself  a  great  sinner,  and  all 
her  hope  was  in  mercy  and  grace  through  the  ador- 
able Redeemer.  "  I  am  going  to  my  Saviour,"  said 
she,  "now  is  the  time;  and  O,  I  could  weep  for 
sin.  -----  I  have  no  more  more  doubt  of  going 
to  my  Saviour  than  if  I  were  already  in  his  arms. 
-----  Yet  I  could  weep  for  sin  against  so  good 
a  God  ;  it  seems  to  mc  as  if  there  must  weeping  even 
in  heaven  for  sin."  Her  desire  to  be  with  God  was 
great.  Her  physicians  expressed  a  hope  almost  to 
the  last,  that  she  would  recover;  but  one  of  them 
said,  'his  poor  drugs  would  prove  of  little  avail 
against  her  own  ardent  prayers  to  depart  and  be 
with  Christ.' 

Concerning  her  benevolence  we  can  only  say, 
that,  after  she  quitted  her  school  she  gave  up  her 
time  and  thoughts  to  various  plans  for  supplying  the 
poor  and  relieving  the  sick  and  distressed  ;  that  she 
was  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first,  to  originate  many 
benevolent  Societies  of  ladies,  some  of  which  were 
new  in  their  character,  and  all  of  which  have  been 
blessings  to  hundreds  if  not  thousands,  long  after 
she  was  dead  ;  that  she  had  some  kindred  spirits 
who  labored  with  her  in  works  of  kindness,  with 
whom  she  became  united  in  the  most   endearing 


bonds  of  friendship ;  and  that  very  few  have  ever 
been  so  highly  esteemed  and  so  generally  and  ar- 
dently loved  by  the  poor  and  wretched.  One  in- 
stance must  be  mentioned.  In  the  summer  of  1800, 
she  paid  a  visit  to  her  friends  in  Boston.  When 
she  had  been  absent  some  weeks,  her  daughter  was 
surprised  at  the  frequent  inquiries  made  after  her, 
by  persons  with  whom  she  [the  daughter]  was  unac- 
quainted. At  length  she  asked  some  of  those  in- 
quirers, what  they  knew  about  Mrs.  Graham.  They 
replied,  "  We  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  where 
she  used  to  visit,  relieve  and  comfort  the  poor.  We 
had  missed  her  so  long  that  we  were  afraid  she  was 
sick.  When  she  walked  in  our  streets,  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  us  to  come  to  the  door,  and  bless  her 
as  she  passed." — This  was  the  '  work  of  faith  and 
labor  of  love,'  which  was  not  known,  and  did  not 
seek  to  be  known,  on  earth  ;  but  which  shall  "  be 
told  as  a  memorial  of  her"  another  day;  a  day  when 
the  hope  of  the  worldling  shall  die,  and  when  the 
"  blessing  of  many  that  were  ready  to  perish"  shall 
come  upon  those  who  for  Christ's  sake  go  about do- 
ng  good.     May  every  reader  "go  and  do  likewise." 


MISCELLANY, 


AWFUL  NARRATIVE. 

The  following  interesting  account  is  given  by 
the  late  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  when  editor  several  years  ago  of  the 
"  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  It  has  hardly 
a  parallel  in  its  kind  : — "  I  once  in  my  early  days," 
says  Dr.  Currie,  "  heard,  (for  it  was  night,  I  could 
not  see,)  a  traveller  drowning,  not  in  the  Annan  it- 
self, but  in  the  frith  of  Solway,  close  by  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  The  influx  of  the  tide  had  unhorsed 
him  in  the  night,  as  he  was  passing  the  sands 
of  Cumberland.  The  west  wind  blew  a  tempest, 
and,  according  to  the  common  expression,  brought 
in  the  water  three  foot  abreast.  The  traveller  got 
upon  a  standing  net,  a  little  way  from  the  shore. 
There  he  lashed  himself  to  the  post,  shouting  for 
half  an  hour  for  assistance,  till  the  tide  rose  over 
his  head  I  In  the  darkness  of  night,  and  amidst 
the  pause  of  the  hurricane,  his  voice,  heard  at  in- 
tervals, was  exquisitely  mournful.  No  one  could 
go  to  his  assistance, — no  one  knew  where  he  was  ; 
— the  sound  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  spirit  of 
the  waters. — But  morning  rose, — the  tide  had  eb- 
bed,— and  the  poor  traveller  was  found  lashed  to 
the  pole  of  the  net,  and  bleaching  in  the  wind."  It 
is  hardly  conceivable  that  any  incident  ever  occur- 
red better  calculated  to  excite  the  strongest  sym- 
pathies in  human  beings ;  and  it  is  told  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  brevity  and  feeling  that  could  not  be 
improved. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  THOUGHTLESS. 

It  was  affectingly  said  by  Walsingham,  prime 
Minister  to  England's  boasted  Queen,  when  ral- 
lied by  those  around  him  upon  his  habitual  seri- 
ousness, "  Ah  !  my  friends,  while  we  laugh,  all 
things  are  serious  round  about  us.  God  is  seri- 
ous, who  exerciseth  such  patience  towards  us. 
Christ  is  serious,  who  shed  his  blood  for  us.  The 
Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  who  striveth  against  the 
obstinacy  of  our  hearts.  The  Sacred  Scriptures 
bring  to  our  ears  the  most  serious  and  important 
things  in  the  world.  The  Holy  Sacraments  repre- 
sent to  us  the  most  serious  and  awful  matters. 
The  whole  creation  is  serious  in  serving  God,  and 
us.  All  that  are  in  heaven,  and  in  hell  are  serious. 
How  then  can  man  that  hath  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
live  in  jest,  and  thoughtless  levity  !" 
— QO©— 
Magnificent  White  Moss  Rose. — There  is  'at 
present  growing  at  Sleuingficld  Hall,  near,  Rippon, 
the  seat  of  Col.  Dalton,  a  beautiful  white  moss  rose 
tree,  covering  upward  126  square  feet  of  wall,  it 
has  upon  it  980  flowers  and  buds,  namely  244  flow- 
ered, 276  in  flower,  and  460  buds  to  flower,  all  per- 
fect and  as  white  as  snow.  It  is  believed  that  this 
plant  cannot  be  equalled  in  the  kingdom,  cither  for 
its  size  or  the  number  and  perfection  of  its  flow- 
ers.— English  paper. 


Power  of  Conscience. — An  individual  has  been 
committed  to  jail  in  Fayetteville,  (N.  C.)  charged 
with  having  murdered  a  Mr.  Munroe,  who  was 
found  dead  near  that  place  last  winter,  and  whose 
death  was  attributed,  at  the  lime,  to  his  having  fal- 
len from  his  horse  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
person  now  in  prison  was  arrested  in  consequence 
of  certain  disclosures  which  were  mode  by  a  white 
woman,  who  having  attended  a  Camp  Meeting,  be- 
came so  much  affected  by  the  exercises,  that  she 
could  obtain  no  ease  of  mind,  until  she  unburthened 
her  conscience.  She  confessed  to  one  of  thePreach- 
ers  that  the  deceased  Munroe  was  murdered  at  her 
house,  and  that  Williamson,  (now  in  jail)  was  con- 
cerned in  the  perpetration  of  the  horrid  deed. 

— ea®— 

Maxims. — Nature  has  given  us  two  ears,  two 
eyes,  and  one  tongue,  to  the  end  that  we  should 
hear  and  see  more  than  we  speak. 

A  rich  man,  though  a  fool  and  a  miser,  is  flatter- 
ed and  respected  by  the  world,  ten  times  more  than 
a  man  of  merit,  who  is  not  rich. 


POETRY. 


WHO  MADE  THE  STARS  1 
"  Mother,  who  made  the  stars  which  light 

The  beautiful  blue  sky  ? 
Who  made  the  moon  so  clear  and  bright, 

That  rises  up  on  high  1" 
"  'Twas  God,  my  child,  the  glorious  One — 

He  formed  them  by  his  power; 
He  made  alike  the  brilliant  sun, 

And  every  leaf  and  flower. 
"  He  made  your  little  feet  to  walk  ; 

Your  sparkling  eyc3  to  see  ; 
Your  busy,  prattling  tongue  to  talk ; 

And  limbs  so  light  and  free. 
"  He  paints  each  fragrant  flower  that  blows 

With  loveliness  and  bloom  ; 
He  gives  the  violet  and  rose, 

Their  beauty  and  perfume. 
"  Our  various  wants  his  hands  supply ; 

His  care  protects  us  every  hour; 
We're  kept  beneath  his  watchful  eye, 

And  always  guarded  by  bis    power. 
"  Then  let  your  little  heart,  my  love, 

Its  grateful  homage  pay, 
To  this  kind  Friend,  who  from  above, 

So  gently  guides  you  every  day.''  [Juv.  3fag. 


WILL  HE  LISTEN  1 
Will  the  great  God,  who  reigns  on  high, 
Willi  glory  crown'd,  above  the  sky, — 
Worship'd  by  a  bright  angel  throng, 
List  to  an  infant's  humble  song  1 
Will  He,  who  made  each  shining  star 
To  throw  its  twinkling  beams  so  far, 
Friendly,  and  gently,  condescend, 
To  be  my  Father,  and  my  Friend  ? 
And,  will  lie  bow  his  listening  ear, 
Gracious,  my  murmured  prayers  to  hear  ; 
And  from  bis  lofty  seat  above,- 
Bless  me,  with  His  forgiving  love  ? 
He  will ;  I  hear  the  Saviour's  voice, 
It  bids  my  doubting  heart  rejoice, — 
"  Suffer  young  babes  to  me  to  come, 
"  For  I'm  their  Saviour,  Heaven  their  home. 
"  And  hear  my  lips  this  truth  declare, — 
"  None  the  pure  joys  of  Heaven  shall  share, 
"  Who  are  not,  like  a  little  child, 
"  Lowly  and  meek,  trusting  and  mild." 


lib. 


From  the  Youth's  Keepsake,  a   beautiful  volume  just  pub- 
lished by  Carter  $  Hendee,  for  a  New-Year's  Present. 
THE  CHILD'S  WISH  IN  JUNE. 
Mother,  Mother,  tlie  winds  arc  at  play, 
Pritliec,  let  mc  be  idle  to-day. 
Look,  dear  motlier,  the  (lowers  all  lie 
Languidly  under  tlie  bright  blue  sky. 
Sec,  how  slowly  the  streamlet  glides; 
Look,  how  violet  roguishly  hides; 
Even  the  butterfly  rests  on  the  rose, 
And  scarcely  sips  the  sweets  as  he  goes. 
I'oqr  Tray  is  asleep  in  tlic'noon-day  sun, 
And  the  Hies  go  about  him  one  by  one; 
And  pussy  sits  near  with  a  sleepy  grace, 
Without  ever  thinking  of  washing  her  face. 
There  flies  a  bird  to  a  neighboring  tree, 
But  very  lazily  (belli  lie; 
And  he  sits  and  twitters  a  gentle  note, 
That  scarcely  ruffles  bis  little  throat. 
Voir  bid  me  be  busy;  but,  mother,  hear 
How  the  hum-drum  grasshopper  soundeth  near, 
And  the  soft  west  wind  is  so  light  in  its  play 
It  scarcely  moves  a  leaf  on  the  spray. 
I  wish,  ob  I  wish,  I  was  yonder  cloud, 
That  sails  about  with  its  misty  shroud  ; 
Books  and  work  I  no  more  should  see, 
And  I'd  come  and  float,  dear  mother,  o'er  thoc." 
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HASBATITS, 


Revised  for  the  Philadelphia  Recorder,  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedel. 
THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOY. 

There  was  no  Sunday  school  connected  with  the 

church  at ,  till  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Montesque 

was  appointed  to  the  Rectorship;  but  Margaret 
Graham  had  established  one  at  her  cottage,  and  su- 
perintended it  till  she  became  incapacitated  for  its 
duties  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  To  her  pious 
and  disinterested  labors,  many  of  the  children  of 
the  village  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  reading;  and,  after  they  had  finished  their 
education,  she  watched  over  them  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  maternal  solicitude.  But  the  most  un- 
toward and  unruly  scholar  she  had  ever  taken  into 
her  school  was  Henry  Meldrith,  who  was  the  only 
son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow — a  lad  of  a 
bold  and  a  resolute  spirit,  no  less  impatient  of  re- 
straint, than  averse  to  the  grave  instructions  of  his 
aged  tutoress.  His  attendance  was  very  irregular  ; 
and  when  he  came,  the  alternate  levity  and  obstina- 
cy of  his  temper,  operated  so  injuriously  on  the 
minds  of  the  other  children,  that  she  was  at  length 
compelled  to  dismiss  him.  "  It  gives  me  great  dis- 
tress," said  Margaret  to  his  pious  mother,  "  to  be 
obliged  to  cast  him  off ;  but,  with  all  his  faults,  he 
has  some  good  qualities,  and  I  don't  despair  of  him. 
He  may  give  you  much  trouble  of  soul,  but  he  will 
live  to  comfort  you  in  your  old  age." 

Henry  grew  up  the  finest  youth  of  the  village  :  he 
was  remarkably  handsome,  and  had  a  manly,  ex- 
pressive countenance,  but  he  was  so  unsteady  that 
he  would  not  remain  long  in  any  place  of  service. 
Having  no  object  of  pursuit  in  view,  he  became  idle 
and  dissipated  ;  and  at  last  joined  a  notorious  gang 
of  theives  which  infested  that  part  of  the  country. 
On  one  occasion,  they  entered  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Lacelle,  when  a  severe  contest  ensued  between  them 
and  the  tenants.  Henry  and  two  of  his  associates 
were  taken,  and,  on  the  following  day,  they  were 
cfjmmitted  to  prison.  As  this  was  his  first  offence, 
Mr.  Lacelle,  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  his 
pious  mother,  strongly  recommended  him  to  mer- 
cy ;  and  though  the  others,  who  were  old  offenders, 
were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment,  he 
was  sentenced  but  for  a  month.  This  narrow  es- 
cape had  a  very  salutary  effect  upon  his  mind  for 
several  months,  and  he  betook  himself  to  labour ; 
but  he  again  relapsed  into  his  old  habits  of  indo- 
lence, and  happening  to  be  at  the  public  house  when 
a  recruiting  party  entered  to  take  some  refreshment, 
he  enlisted.  The  landlord  very  kindly  sent  to  in- 
form his  mother  of  it,  who,  with  a  heart  almost  bro- 
ken with  grief,  came  and  requested  the  officer  not 
to  take  him  away. 

"  He  is  my  only  child,  Sir,"  said  the  old  woman; 
"  and  though  he  is  a  wild  lad  yet  he  is  my  son." 

"  We  will  tame  him,"  replied  the  officer,  "and 
then  we  will  send  him  back  to  comfort  you  in  your 
old  age." 

"  Are  you  a  father,  Sir  1" 

"  No  ;  I  was  never  married." 

"  I  wish  you  had  been,  and  then  you  would  have 
had  some  sympathy  for  me  Don't  take  him  away; 
if  you  do,  you  will  break  my  heart." 

"The  hearts,  even  of  mothers,"  said  the  unfeel- 
ing officer,  "are  not  made  of  such  brittle  stuff  as 
to  break,  when  a  promising  lad  leaves  the  plough  to 
serve  his  country." 

The  old  woman  withdrew,  weeping  as  she  went, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  party  marched  off,  taking 
■  Henry  with  them  ;  who,  when  passing  his  mother's 
cottage,  saw  her  standing  at  the  door,  and,  rushing 
into  her  arms,  said  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  hoped  she  would  forgive  him. 


"  I  forgive  thee,"  replied  his  broken-hearted  mo- 
ther, "and  I  hope  the  Lord  will  watch  over  thee, 
and  keep  thee  from  evil.  Here's  thy  father's  Bible; 
take  it,  and  read  it." 

"  Keep  up  your  spirits,  mother;  I'll  come  back 
and  be  a  comfort  to  you  in  your  old  age.  Pray  for 
me." 

He  often  looked  back  on  his  mother,   who  stood 
motionless  at  the  door  till  the  party  was  out  of  sight; 
and  when  he  turned  for  the  last  time,  he  could  not  J 
suppress  the  tear. 

"Cheer  up  my  lad,"  said  the  officer;  "you  will  j 
soon  have  liberty  to  return  and  see  your  mother."  i 
This  declaration  relieved  him  from  that  excess  oft 
feeling  which  the  parting  scene  had  excited;  and, 
enlivened  by  the  sound  of  drum  and  fife  he  bid  adieu 
to  his  native  village.     In  a  fortnight  after  he  joined 
the    regiment,  orders  came  for  its   removal  to  the 
Red  River ;  but  such  was  his  anxiety    to   see  his 
mother  once  more,  that    he  resolved  to  brave   the 
hazards  of  desertion.     This  rash  design  was  frus- 
trated by  the  vigilance  of  the  commanding   officer, 
who  had  all  the  recruits   sent  on  board   the  vessel 
two  day  before  the  veterans  of  the  regiment  were 
embarked. 

The  vivacity  of  his  spirit,  and  the  superior  beau- 
ty of  his  figure,  recommended  him  to  the  special 
notice  of  the  commanding  officer,  who  employed 
him  as  his  servant,  and  promised  to  promote  him  if 
he  conducted  himself  with  propriety.  But  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  to  live  without  restraint, 
that  he  soon  felt  the  severity  of  military  discipline 
to  be  excessively  galling;  and  having  received  a 
severe  reprimand  for  neglect  of  duty,  he  resented  it, 
and  would  have  struck  the  officer  who  reproved  him, 
if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  Serjeant,  who 
was  standing  by  his  side.  He  was  immediately  put 
into  confinement,  and  the  next  day  he  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial.  He  was  ordered  to  receive  39 
lashes;  and  preparation  was  immediately  made  to 
inflict  the  sentence.  The  men  were  all  arranged 
in  the  yard  of  the  barracks — the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture were  produced — the  sentence  was  read, — but 
the  dauntless  youth  looked  with  such  an  air  of  ma- 
jestic indifference  on  the  whole  parade  of  punish- 
ment, that  he  excited  the  admiration  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  of  all  the  spectators;  and  just  as  the  first 
stroke  was  going  to  be  inflicted,  the  commanding 
officer  said,  "  Young  man,  if  you  will  offer  an  apo- 
logy, and  promise  future  obedience,  you  shall  be 
forgiven."  For  a  few  moments  he  was  silent.  He 
knew  how  to  endure  sufferings,  but  not  how  to  sub- 
mit to  authority.  At  length  he  said,  "  I  have  done 
wrong." 

"Release  him,"  said  the  officer. 

His  daring  spirit,  which  preferred  suffering  to 
submission,  while  in  bondage,  relented  the  mo- 
ment he  was  set  at  liberty  ;  and  with  an  energy  of 
expression  that  raised  him  in  the  esteem  of  all,  he 
said  to  his  officer,  "I  thank  you,  Sir;  I'll  offend  no 
more." 

This  judicious  exercise  of  mercy  effectually  sub- 
dued his  turbulent  spirit;  and,  from  that  time,  he 
conducted  himself  with  so  much  politeness  to  his 
officers,  and  was  so  piompt  and  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  his  duties,  that  within  twelve  months 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  corporal.  The 
regiment  was  stationary  for  three  years,  when  or- 
ders were  sent  for  it  to  embark  for  other  barracks ; 
and  from  thence  it  was  again  sent  to  Red  River; 
where  it  remained  till  the  commencement  of  some 
Indian  hostilities,  when  Henry  rose  a  step  higher, 
and  ranked  as  a  Serjeant.  But  though  he  was  now 
become  a  very  exemplary  soldier,  yet  he  surpassed 
most  of  his  comrades  in  his  habits  of  swearing  and 
obscene  jesting:  not  contented  with  making  a  mock 
of  sin,  he  often  made  sport  of  righteousness  :  and 


endeavored  to  corrupt  those  who  still  felt  some  rev- 
erence for  the  religion  in  the  belief  of  which  they 
had  been  educated. 

At  length  the  period  arrived,  when  his  career  in 
the  ways  of  impiety  was  to  be  arrested  ;  and  a  fresh 
proof  was  to  be  given  of  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's 
remark,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 
At  the  commencement  of  a  skirmish  with  the  In- 
dians, he  received  a  wound  in  his  left  breast,  and 
immediately  fell.  The  company  marched  on,  leav- 
ing him  on  the  ground,  presuming  that  he  was  kill- 
ed ;  but  in  the  evening  he  was  found  laying  under 
a  tree,  incapable  of  standing  from  the  loss  of  blood 
which  he  had  sustained.  He  was  carried  away  by 
some  of  his  brave  companions — the  ball  was  ex- 
tracted, and  his  wound  was  dressed  ;  but  no  one  ex- 
pected that  he  could  recover.  The  next  day,  the 
symptoms  of  death  became  still  more  alarming,  and 
he  began  to  reflect  on  his  past  life,  and  then  to  an- 
ticipate the  doom  that  awaited  him.  The  scenes 
of  his  youth  were  now  revived  with  great  distinct- 
ness of  impression  :  he  thought  of  his  pious  mother, 
and  of  his  unkind  and  cruel  conduct  towards  her: 
he  retraced  his  history  with  great  minuteness  of  in- 
spection :  but  this  retrospective  survey  gave  hin  no 
pleasure — it  rather  served  to  invest  the  solemnities 
of  the  coming  judgment  with  an  awful  degree  of 
terror.  But  while  musing  over  the  gone-by  days  of 
comparative  innocence,  he  recollected  the  following 
passage  of  Scripture,  which  he  had  learnt  when  he 
attended  the  little  Sabbath-school  which  was  super- 
intended by  Margaret  Graham.  "  This  is  a  faith- 
ful saying,  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners: 
of  whom  I  am  the  chief."  The  light  of  hope  sud- 
denly beamed  across  his  darkened  mind  ;  and  he 
said  aloud,  "I  am  one  of  the  chief  of  sinners  ;  and 
as  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  such, 
he  may  save  me." 

"  Yes,"  exclaimed  a  fellow  sufferer,  who  was  ly- 
ing near  him,  "  He  will  save  you,  if  you  put  your 
trust  in  him."  This  remark  coming  from  the  lips 
of  one  whom  he  had  often  ridiculed  for  his  piety, 
roused  him  from  that  state  of  melancholy  depression 
into  which  he  was  sinking;  and  after  a  short  pause 
he  said,  "Is  that  George  Watson?" 

"Yes,  serjeant;  here  I  am  in  great  suffering  of 
body ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  great  peace  in 
my  soul.  I  have  now  to  grapple  with  the  last  ene- 
my, and  then  I  shall  enter  into  rest.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  hear  that  you  are  at  last  brought  to 
turn  your  attention  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  such  sinners  as  you  and  I." 

"But  do  you  think  he  will  save  me,  after  all  the 
sport  I  have  made  of  the  Bible,  and  those  who  love 
it?" 

"  If  you  are  made  willing  to  be  saved  through 
faith  in  his  death,  he  will  save  you,  notwithstanding 
all  the  insults  you  have  offered  to  him.  He  is  a 
merciful  prince,  willing  to  pardon  the  greatest  rebel 
as  soon  as  he  bows  to  the  sceptre  of  his  grace.  I 
have  served  him  many  years,  and  soon  I  shall  be 
with  him  in  glory." 

"  And  if  I  had  served  him  as  faithfully  as  you 
have,  George,  I  should  have  the  same  blessed 
prospect  ;  but  I  have  been  serving  a  different  mas- 
ter." 

"  My  hope  of  salvation  is  not  placed  on  my  fideli- 
ty to  Christ,  but  on  the  fidelity  of  Christ  to  his  pro- 
mises; and  therefore  I  have  no  warrant  to  expect 
eternal  fife  which  you  cannot  plead.  He  came  to 
save  sinners,  and  as  a  sinner  I  look  to  him  for  sal- 
vation ;  and  if  you  do  the  same,  he  will  not  suffer 
you  to  perish,  even  though  you  have  gone  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice  of  destruction." 

"  The  surgeon  now  entered,  who  after  examining 
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the  wounds  of  poor  Watson,  said,  "I  intended  to 
have  taken  off  your  leg,  but  I  fear  it  will  be  of  no 
use :  however,  if  you  wish  it,  I  will  perform  the 
operation." 

"J  thank  you,   Sir;"  he  replied,  "but  as  I  am 
now  tolerably  free  from  pain,  1  would  rather  die  as 
I  am,  than  undergo  the  operation.     I  shall  soon  be' 
out  of  the  miseries  of  this  sinful  world." 

"  You  will,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  as  a  mortifica- 
tion has  taken  place." 

"  I  feel  life  ebbing  very  fast ;  but  I  die  in  expec- 
tation of  a  life  over  which  neither  disease  nor  death 
will   have  any  power." 

"  If  I  had  the  same  blessed  prospect,"  said 
Henry,  "  I  should  anticipate  death  with  the  same 
composure  of  soul  ;  but  1  have  made  sport  of  reli- 
gion while  in  health,  and  now  I  am  left  to  perish 
in  my  sins." 

He  was  much  affected  when  Watson's  death  was 
announced,  and  when  he  was  carried  out  to  be  buri- 
ed, he  wept,  saying  to  the  bearers  as  they  passed 
him,  "  The  Lord  in  his  mercy  grant  that  we  may 
enjoy,  in  our  last  moments,  the  peace  of  soul  which 
poor  George  enjoyed." 

As  his  wound  had  disabled  him  from  all  future 
service,  he  was  sent  home  as  soon  as  he  was  capa- 
ble of  being  removed ;  and  he  resolved  to  go  and 
spend  his  days  in  his  native  village.  He  had  now 
been  absent  from  it  nearly  seventeen  years,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  had  never  written 
to  his  mother,  nor  had  he  received  more  than  one 
letter  from  her. 

The  poor  old  widow,  who  had  long  believed  that 
her  son  had  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  dreamed 
one  night  that  she  saw  him,  habited  in  a  soldier's 
dress,  crossing  the  common  at  the  back  of  her  cot- 
tage, but  just  as  she  was  in  the  act  of  embracing 
him,  she  awoke.  The  impression  of  this  imaginary 
interview  remained  very  strong  on  her  fancy  for 
several  weeks ;  but  it  giadally  subsided,  till  she  had 
nearly  forgotten  it.  The  dream  was  repeated  with 
this  additional  circumstance,  that  she  saw  him  sit- 
ting in  his  father's  arm-chair,  smoking  his  pipe, 
while  relating  some  of  the  adventures  of  his  life. 
When  pondering  over  these  nocturnal  visions,  as 
she  stood  at  her  collage  door  one  serene  evening, 
she  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "And  shall  I  live  to 
see  my  Henry  again  !"  She  was  in  the  act  of  re- 
tiring, when  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  soldier,  walk- 
ing along  the  road  which  ran  in  front  of  her  cottage, 
but  as  the  sight  of  one  always  agonized  her  feelings, 
she  stept  back  into  her  cottage,  and  shut  the  door 
after  her.  She  had  not  been  seated  in  her  chair 
many  minutes  before  she  thought  she  heard  the  lit- 
tle wicket  gate  move;  and  ere  she  could  peep 
through  the  window  to  see  if  any  one  was  coming, 
a  few  gentle  laps  were  struck  against  the  door.  She 
arose  and  opened  it. 

"  Mother,  how  are  you  1" 

"  What,  my  Henry!"  In  a  moment  they  were 
locked  in  each  other's  arms,  weeping  over  each 
other,  as  the  prodigal  and  his  father  wept,  on  the 
night  the  fatted  calf  was  killed  to  celebrate  his  un- 
expected return. 

"  Welcome  home,  my  child.  Are  you  come  to 
tarry  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  mother ;  I  have  fought  my  last  battle,  and 
now  I  shall  go  to  the  cruel  wars  no  more.  Here's 
my  discharge." 

"The  Lord  bless  the  man  who  signed  it!  Come, 
take  your  father's  chair,  and  then,  when  you  have 
your  pipe,  my  dreams  will  come  true.  I  hope  you 
have  made  a  good  use  of  the  Bible  I  gave  you  when 
you  left  me." 

"  I  lost  it,  but  I  have  since  found  Christ ;  and  he 
is  precious  to  me,  as  he  is  to  all  them  that  believe." 
"  This  is  blessed  news,  my  child  ;  now  I  shall  die 
in  peace." 

"  But  I  hope,  mother,  you  will  live  for  many 
years,  as  I  am  come  to  comfort  you  in  your  old  age." 
The  news  of  his  return  soon  spread  through  the 
village  ;  and  many  came  the  next  day  to  offer  him 
their  congratulations.  He  received  also  a  message 
from  his  old  uncle,  saying,  that  he  wished  to  see  him 
on  very  special  business. 

"  As  he  has  sent  for  you,  I  would  advise  you  to 


go.     Perhaps  he  intends  to  do  something  for  you." 

This  uncle  had  farmed  a  little  estate  which  he 
took  under  his  father's  will,  but  as  Henry's  father 
ffaa  the  eldest  son,  it  was  always  suspected  that 
some  unfair  means  had  been  employed  to  disinherit 
him ;  and  though  he  once  made  an  effort  to  get 
possession  of  it,  yet  he  was  nonsuited  ;  aud  became 
so  involved  by  the  expenses  of  the  action,  that  he 
was  reduced  to  a  state  of  poverty. 

When  Henry  called,  he  was  received  by  the  old 
man  very  graciously,  who,  afier  listening  to  the  ad- 
ventures of  his  life,  said,  "  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  let  you  have  this  farm.  It  is  not  mine,  but  yours; 
and  you  may  come  and  occupy  it  as  soon  as  you 
please." 

"  Aline,  uncle !    How  does  it  belong  to  me  1" 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  yours ;  and 
now  you  are  come  back,  I  will  send  for  the  lawyer 
and  have  it  made  over  to  you,  and  you  may  occu- 
py it  as  soon  as  you  like.  You  and  your  mother 
can  come  and  live  here,  and  I'll  go,  with  my  house- 
keeper, &  live  in  the  liule  cottage  on  the  common." 

This  arrangement  was  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  and  within  a  month  after  his  return  he  found 
himself  in  the  possession  of  a  freehold  estate,  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  without  any  incum- 
brance. As  his  uncle  had  never  previously  taken 
any  notice  of  him,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
this  unexpected  act  of  generosity;  but  happening, 
a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  to  be  examining  some 
papers  that  were  sealed  up  and  deposited  in  an  old 
bureau,  he  discovered  the  original  will  of  his  grand- 
father with  the  following  memorandum,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  his  uncle,  pinned  on  to  it. — "  This  is  my 
father's  will — William  Meldrith." 

The  mystery  was  now  explained.  A  forged  will 
had  been  substituted  for  the  genuine  one ;  and 
this  splendid  act  of  generosity  was  nothing  more 
than  a  tardy  act  of  restitution,  as  he  kept  the  estate 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  and  having  no 
child  to  inherit  after  him,  necessity  rather  than  a  love 
of  justice,  was  the  motive  that  compelled  him  to  give 
up  what  he  had  fraudulently  obtained.  As  soon  as 
this  discovery  was  made,  Henry  informed  his  moth- 
er of  it ;  and  said,  "The  farm  is  yours  for  your  life. 
I  will  manage  the  business  for  you  ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  myself  entitled  to  ihe  aclual  possession  of 
it,  till  the  Almighty  calls  you  hence."  His  mother 
wept  when  he  made  the  communication  to  her;  be- 
cause the  efforts  which  her  husband  had  made  to 
set  aside  Ihe  will,  which  he  always  said  was  a  forg- 
ed one,  had  involved  him  in  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  Wheu  she  was  pour- 
ing forth  her  unavailing  complaints  against  the  in- 
justice of  his  uncle,  Henry  replied,  "The  Lord, 
for  wise  reasons,  sometimes  permits  iniquity  to  tri- 
umph, and  the  claims  of  equity  to  be  defeated  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  now  fathom  these  reasons,  yet 
the  period  is  coming  when  he  will  explain  them  to 
us.  Let  us,  therefore,  exchange  the  language  of 
reproach,  for  gratitude;  and  while  we  adore  his 
kindness  for  restoring  to  us  our  rights,  let  us  be  on 
our  guard  lest  the  gift  should  become  a  snare,  by 
alienating  our  affections  from  Him  who  has  bestow- 
ed it  upon  us." 

Here  Henry  lived  to  be  a  comfort  to  his  mother 
in  her  old  age,  according  to  the  prediction  of  Mar- 
garet Graham  :  he  waited  on  her  in  the  hours  of 
sickness,  and  in  his  arms  she  expired,  just  after  she 
had  uttered  the  following  prayer : — "  Lord,  now  let- 
test  thou  thine  handmaid  depart  in  peace,  for  my 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  !" 

As  it  was  to  the  early  instructions  of  a  Sabbath 
school  he  dated  his  first  religious  impressions,  and 
the  consequent  change  in  his  moral  history,  as  soon 
as  one  was  established  at  the  church,  he  offered  his 
services  as  a  teacher;  and  became  one  of  ihe  most 
zealous,  and  one  of  the  most  punctual,  belonging  to 
the  establishment.  And  whenever  he  heard  any 
complaining  of  want  of  success  in  their  labors,  he 
invariably  replied  by  saying,  "  The  seed  of  truth 
may  long  lie  buried  under  the  corruptions  of  the 
heart;  but,  being  incorruptible,  it  cannot  perish, 
and  when  we  least  expect  it,  it  will  spring  up,  and 
bring  fotth  fruit  to  God." 
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CHRIST'S  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 

The  day  after  the  feast  at  Bethany,  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  proceeded  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Having  arrived  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  scut 
two  of  his  disciples  into  the  village  of  Eethpage, 
where  they  should  fiud  an  ass,  with  a  coll ;  theso 
he  directed  them  to  loose  from  the  place  where  they 
were  tied  up,  and  bring  them  to  him;  and  if  any 
one  should  question  what  they  did,  they  were  to 
reply  that  the  Lord  had  need  oflhem.  By  ihisyou 
may  see,  that  Jesus  Christ  knows  every  thing,  and 
can  rule  the  wills  of  men  even  at  a  distance.  He 
appeared  on  earth  poor  and  lowly,  and  had  no  ass 
or  colt  of  his  own  ;  though  he  was  almighty  in  pow- 
er, and  infinite  in  wisdom.  But  what  was  the  need 
on  the  present  occasion?  It  could  not  be  to  spare 
fatigue,  for  to  him  who  had  travelled  so  many  miles 
on  foot,  the  few  hundred  yards  of  the  journey  that 
remained  were  no  object;  besides,  had  Jesus  chos- 
en to  ride,  no  doubt  he  might  have  obtained  from 
his  friends  at  Bethany,  better  accommodation  for  the 
journey  ;  but  the  need  was  to  fulfil  that  which  was 
spoken  by  the  prophet  more  than  four  hundred  years 
before,  "  Rejoice,  O  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  O 
daughterof  Jerusalem;  behold  thy  Kingcometh  unto 
thee;  he  is  jusl,  &  having  salvation;  lowly,  and  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass." — 
Zech.  ix.  9. 

The  disciples  then  cast  their  outer  graments  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals,  one  of  which  our  Lord 
mounted  ;  and  then  gathering  branches  from  the 
trees  which  grew  there  in  great  abundance,  they 
strewed  them  in  the  road,  or  carried  them  in  their 
hands,  with  the  attitudes  and  expressions  of  joy  and 
triumph.  The  report  of  Christ's  approach  soon 
reached  the  city,  and  many  came  forth  ihence  to 
meet  him,  and  both  companies  joined  in  proclaim- 
ing him  their  expected  Messiah;  "  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David!  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  !     Hosanna  in  the  highest !" 

The  Jews  used  to  cut  down  branches  from  the 
trees  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  to  sing  Ho- 
sannas  ;  the  meaning  of  which  word  is,  "  Save  now, 
I  beseech  thee  ;"  or,  "  Grant  salvation,  I  pray  thee." 
But  it  was  remarkable  that  Ihey  should  do  this  at 
the  entrance  of  the  despised  Jesus  into  Jerusalem. 
Yet  this  they  did,  praising  and  blessing  God  in  the 
very  few  words  long  ago  foretold  by  the  prophet  Da- 
vid; a  part  of  which  words  our  Lord  before  had  ex- 
pressly applied  to  himself;  which  words  you  will 
find  in  the  118th  Psalm. 

How  were  majesty  and  meekness  united  in  this 
lowly  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  Peace !  What  a 
blow  must  it  have  struck  at  the  hopes  of  those,  who 
were  anxious  only  for  worldly  pomp  and  splendor  ! 
and  how  must  it  have  encouraged  his  hum'jle  fol- 
lowers to  approach  him  ! 

The  humble  and  the  contrite  may  approach  him 
now ;  may  we  be  willing  and  anxious  to  apply  to 
him  for  that  salvation,  which  he  so  delights  to 
bestow.  [  Youth's  Friend. 
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LOVE  ONE  ANOTHER.—  St.    John. 

'Well,  Frank,  you  are  out  of  school  early  this 
afternoon,'  said  Robert  Arden,  as  he  overtook  his 
friend  strolling  leisurely  along  a  green  lane  that  led  to 
their  native  village ;   '  what  have  you  in  your  hand  ?' 

'Grapes,'  said  Frank,  removing  the  leaves  with 
which  he  had  covered  them,  '  Mr.  Harding  gave  us 
holiday  this  afternoon,  so  I  thought  I'd  go  and  get 
these  grapes,  which  I  saw  a  week  ago  in  the  woods ; 
they  were  not  fit  to  pluck  then,  but  now  they  are 
quite  ripe.  You  like  them,  do  you  not?  said  he, 
and  he  proceeded  to  separate  a  large  cluster  from 
the  bunch   he  carried,  and  offered  them  to  Robert. 

'Thank  you,  I  am  very  fond  of  them  when  they 
are  ripe;  how  large  and  full  these  are,'  said  Rob- 
ert, separating,  at  the  same  time,  his  cluster  into 
portions. 

'  But  why  do  you  divide  them?'  said  Frank. 

'  We  shall  pass  by  Richard  Foster's  house  pres- 
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ently,'  said  Robert,  'and  then  I  will  leave  some  of 
them  for  him.' 

'  I'd  rather  you  would  throw  them  away  than 
give  them  to  that  fellow,'  said  Frank. 

'Why  so?'  said  Robert. 

'  I  don't  like  him  ;  that's  enough;  he  quarrelled 
with  me  the  other  day— I  am  not  stingy,  Robert ; 
when  I  like  a  fellow,  I  am  glad  to  shaie  with  him 
any  thing  I  have;  but  when  he  quarrels  with  me, 
there  is  an  end  of  my  giving  any  thing  to  him.' 

'But,'  said  Robert,  '  if  it  is  proper  for  you  to  be 
governed  by  such  a  rule,  it  is  proper  for  others  to 
be  governed  by  it  too,  is  it  not?' 

'  Yes,  certainly,'  said  Frank,  '  I  ask  no  favors 
from  Robert  Foster.' 

'  But  you  ask  favors  from  your  father,  do  you 
not,  Frank  Henly?  and  when  you  disobeyed  him 
last  week,  and  refused  to  do  his  bidding,  what  if 
he  had  pursued  your  course,  and  refused  you  food, 
and  raiment,  and  shelter  ?  You  do  ask  favors, 
Frank,  from  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven;  and 
you  disobey  him,  and  break  his  laws  when  you  let 
your  anger  rise,  and  say  you  will  do  so  and  so, 
without  inquiring  if  it  will  please  Him;  yet  he 
spares  you.  It  is  well  for  us,  Frank,  that  He  is 
kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.' 

Robert  Arden  had  been  well  taught,  both  in  the 
books  of  men,  and  the  word  of  God.  He  had  al- 
ways been  a  studious  boy,  and  how  well  he  had 
profited  by  his  instructions  his  excellent  reply  to 
Frank's  ill-tempered  speech,  plainly  shows.  The 
same  kindness  of  heart,  too,  which  made  him  di- 
vide his  portion  of  Frank's  grapes  to  give  the 
half  to  Richard,  now  showed  itself  in  his  trying  to 
mend  Frank  Henly's  manners,  &  improve  his  heart. 

'  God,'  continued  he,  as  they  walked  on,  '  bids  us 
to  be  '  tender-hearted,  loving  one  another  and  for- 
giving one  another  ;  if  any  man  have  a  quarrel 
against  any,  even  as  he  for  Christ's  sake  hath 
forgiven  us.'  These  are  the  words  of  the  Bible, 
Frank;  many  a  time  have  I  repeated  them.' 

'  The  Bible  tells  us  that  the  words  which  are  in  it, 
which  are  the  word  or  the  speaking  of  God,  are 
quick  and  powerful,  and  that  they  find  out,  as  it 
were,  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts.  Many  a  time 
have  I  found  it  so,  many  a  time  has  it  seemed  as  if 
the  words  which  i  have  read  there  were  meant  on 
purpose  for  me.'  And  so  it  was  now  with  Frank; 
he  had  had  a  quarrel,  and  these  words,  Moving  one 
another,  and  forgiving  one  another,'  seemed  strange- 
ly to  work  upon  his  heart.  He  felt  that  he  had 
been  doing  wrong,  and  felt  it  with  sorrow,  andsaid 
he  to  himself,  '  I  must  show  that  I  am  sorry  now  by 
making  friends  with  Richard.' 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  house  where 
Richard  lived,  and  he  himself  was  standing  near 
the  gate,  feeding  some  fowls  which  his  father  had 
given  him.  Frank  opened  the  gate,  and  mustering  all 
his  resolution,  went  up  to  Richard,  and  took  his 
hand  :  '  I  was  wrong,'  said  he,  '  in  falling  out  with 
you  the  other  day — will  you  forgive  me,  and  be 
friends  again  V  Most  readily  did  Richard  take  the 
hand  of  his  school-mate,  acknowledging  that  he  too 
had  been  wrong,  and  promising  in  the  future  to  be 
his  friend. 

You  may  be  sure  Robert  felt  very  happy  in  hav- 
ing been  a  '  peace-maker'  to  these  two  boys,  and 
being  joined  by  Richard,  they  now  shared  their 
grapes  together,  and  strolled  over  the  fields,  and 
were  very  cheerful. 

But  why  were  they  so?  You,  my  little  reader, 
can  answer  the  question — they  had  obeyed  the 
word  of  God,  which  bids  us  'love  one  another.' 
(John  xiii.34.)  How  good  is  our  heavenly  Father! 
He  only  bids  us  do  those  things  which  will  make 
us  happy;  to  love  must  make  us  so  ;  while  to  cher- 
ish f  nvy,  hatred,  and  malice,  must  make  us  misera- 
ble. Children's  Magazine. 


DIALOGUE. 


THE    LARK. 
Ellen. — What  a  beautiful  morning  this  is,  Mary! 
Mary. — Yes  it  is,  indeed.     I  like  to  get  up  ear- 
ly to  see  the  sun  rise. 
Ellen. — So  do  I  like  to  see  it  rise  when  I  am  up, 


but  I  don't  much  like  getting  out  of  bed  so  soon. 

Mary. — You  know,  when  you  were  going  to  the 
city  to  see  your  cousins,  you  got  up  early  enough 
then? 

Ellen. — Yes,  so  I  did;  I  could  hardly  sleep  for 
thinking  of  the  journey. 

Mary. — Well,  then,  if  your  heart  is  interested  in 
any  thing,  see  how  willing  you  are  to  do  it ;  and  if 
you  felt  so  much  on  visiting  your  dear  cousin,  should 
you  not  love  to  get  up  in  the  morning  to  think  about 
our  heavenly  Father?  ■ 

Ellen. — True,  Mary;  but  you  know  I  am  called 
the  "  giddy  girl." 

Mary. — But  I  hope  you  will  soon  loose  that  name, 
and  be  called  the  "steady  girl."  Let  us  get  up 
early  and  take  a  walk  every  morning  to  talk  about 
good  things.  Look  at  the  lark  rising!  it  teaches 
us  a  lesson  of  praise. 

Ellen. — Why,  it  sings  as  it  flies,  and  flies  as  it 
sings. 

Mary. — Yes,  Ellen,  and  this  should  teach  us  "in 
every  thing  to  give  thanks." 

Ellen. — It  has  got  so  high  I  can  hardly  see  it  now. 

Mary. — Let  it  teach  us  to  rise  upwards  to  heav- 
en, to  set  our  affections  on  things  above,  where 
Christ  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 

Ellen. — Well,  Mary,  I  wish  I  was  a  little  lark. 

Mary. — My  dear  sister,  you  are  better  than  a 
bird  ;  you  can  praise  God  with  your  heart  is  well  as 
your  voice;  and  you  have  learned  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  way  to  heaven,  and  if  we  believe  in  him,  and 
give  our  youthful  hearts  to  his  service,  we  shall  go 
to  heaven,  and  there  joyfully  sing  his  praises  for  ever 
and  even.  [Youth's  Friend. 


THE      NURSERY. 


,     *From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
HARRIET    AND  HER  PLAYTHINGS. 

'  Mamma,'  said  a  little  girl  one  day,  '  how  very 
happy  I  am  !  I  have  so  many  things  to  play  with  ! 
There's  my  new  doll,  and  all  her  new  clothes;  then 
there's  my  little  carriage,  and  my  chairs  and  tables  : 
and,  besides,  there's  my  pretty  little  kitten,  when  1 
want  to  run  about!  Am  I  not  very  rich?' 

'  If  such  things  make  you  rich  and  happy,  my 
dear,'  answered  her  mother,  'you  are  more  so  than 
you  have  remembered,  for  there  is  your  new  slate, 
and  your  pretty  lead  pencil  for  drawing,  beside  all 
your  books,  and  the  new  number  of  the  Magazine, 
which  you  have  hardly  looked  at.' 

'  Oh  yes!'  said  she,  skipping  off,  '  I  had  forgotten 
them!  well,  I  am  rich  enough  1'  The  lime  for  play 
had  passed,  but  no  Harriet  came  running  with  her 
book  as  usual.  Her  mother  sent  to  tell  her  that  she 
was  waiting,  ready  to  attend  to  her,  and  the  mes- 
sage was  received  by  the  little  girl  with  ill-humour 
instead  of  thankfulness. — 'Dear  me!  I  never  can 
play  a  little  without  being  called  away  !  it  can't  be 
time !  Sister  Anne,  do  tell  Ma  I  only  want  to  finish 
this  cap  for  my  doll.  I  sha'nt  be  more  than  a  min- 
ute !'  So  Harriet  hurried  on,  and  cut  crooked,  and 
sewed  on  the  wrong  side,  and  in  a  few  minutes  com- 
pletely spoiled  the  cap.  Then  she  threw  her  things 
into  her  work-basket  in  a  careless  manner,  and  as 
her  doll  was  in  the  midst,  it  fell  and  broke  its  face. 
With  her  eyes  full  of  tears  she  went  to  her  mother, 
complained  that  Anne  had  hurried  her  so  much  as  to 
make  her  spoil  her  cap  and  break  her  doll.  Her 
mother  did  not  receive  her  with  the  usual  affection- 
ate smile,  but  looked  very  grave,  and  said,  '  My  Har- 
riet, are  you  thinking  on  what  you  say  V  The  little 
girl  blushed  deeply,  and  was  silent.  Her  mother 
then  went  on  :  '  The  unpleasant  feelings  that  now 
trouble  you,  my  daughter,  are  the  sure  consequence 
of  placing  your  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  tri- 
fles that  "  perish  in  the  using."  The  reason  why  I 
did  not  warn  you  of  this,  when  just  now  you  were 
boasting  of  your  riches,  was,  that  I  wished  you  to 
find  it  out  by  your  own  experience.  One  evil  that 
is  sure  to  come  upon  children  who  are  too  fund  of 
play  and  playthings,  is,  that  these  cause  them  to 
forget,  (as  you  did,  Harriet,)  their  books,  and  more 
reasonable  amusements.  Another  is,  that  they 
bring  on  idle  habits,  which  will  make  them  dislike 
instruction  and  the  duties  that  call  them  from  their 


darling  amusements.  This  again  brings  on  ill-tem- 
per, and  an  unhappy  fretfulness  which  tempts  them 
to  excuse  their  faults,  even  at  the  risk  of  an  untruthr 
Of  this,  dear  child,  you  were  guilty  even  now;  for 
you  must  know,  that  it  was  not  being  hurried  by 
your  sister  Anne  that  caused  you  to  spoil  your  cap 
and  break  your  doll ;  it  was  your  disobedience  to 
me,  in  not  attending  to  my  orders;  and  the  guilty 
feeling  which  this  gave  you  increased  your  difficul- 
ties more  and  more.  I  trust,  my  dear  little  girl, 
that  this  lesson  may  be  useful  to  you  ;  but  if  these 
accidents  had  not  happened,  you  would  soon  have 
found  (as  you  have  already  very  often,  young  as 
you  are)  the  weariness  that  comes  from  too  much 
play  ;  and  that  the  sweetest  pleasure  is  enjoyed  in 
striving  to  do  your  duty,  and  to  overcome,  by  the 
help  of  your  good  God,  those  evil  tempers  which 
are  continually  leading  into  sin  and  sorrow. 


OBIIUABT. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  GRAVE  OF  A  HEEDLESS 
YOUTH.     [Furnished  by  a  Clergyman.] 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  on  the  evening  of  my 
arrival  at  home,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  days,  I 
was  suddenly  called  to  the  bed  side  of  a  sick 
youth,  whose  parents  were  members  of  my  charge. 
He  had  been  recently  brought  home,  severely  ill. 
The  rapid  advances  of  disease  having  left  him  no 
hope  of  life,  and  the  gloom  of  a  hopeless  eternity 
opening  full  upon  his  conscience,  he  had  lain  for 
several  days  in  great  anguish  of  mind.  I  found 
him  in  an  agony  of  terror,  deepening  every  mo- 
ment, with  death  in  immediate  view.  No  time 
was  to  be  lost ;  the  offer  of  a  long-neglected  Saviour 
was  presented.  He  listened  with  eagerness,  but 
exhausted  nature  was  no  longer  capable  of  any  act 
of  reflection  or  resolution.  As  I  wailed  witji 
anxiety  for  some  signs  of  a  favorable  change,  he 
broke  out  in  an  accent  and  with  an  expression  of 
despair  never  to  be  forgotten,  "  O,  I  am  going — 
I  am  going.. ..to.... hell !"  This  cry  was  followed  by 
a  delirium,  which  locked  up  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  life.  The 
same  night  witnessed  his  departure  to  a  world  of 
unchanging  destinies. 

That  young  man  was  of  the  class  which,  by  its 
numbers,  and  its  inaccessible  shyness  of  pastoral 
instruction,  contributes  more  than  any  other  to  the 
large  measure  of  discouragement  allotted  to  the 
ministry.  He  was  not  notoriously  vicious,  but  to 
a  certain  degree  intemperate,  dissipated  &.  thought- 
less. Quite  careless  of  the  great  concern,  he  had 
probably  never  allowed  conscience  to  own  his  need 
of  a  Saviour,  till  the  tremendous  hour  arrived  which 
forced  the  conviction  (apparently  too  late)  upon 
him  !  Reader,  have  you  an  interest  in  the  atone- 
ment of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  If  not,  let  a 
voice  from  the  grave  of  a  heedless  youth  prevail 
on   you  to  seek  it  "  to-day."        [Pastor's  Jour. 


LEABNING. 


From   the    Youth's  Friend. 
THE    DIFFICULT    LESSON. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?"  said  Anna  to  her 
sister,  a  little  girl  about  eight  years  of  age,  who 
was  looking  sorrowfully  into  a  book  which  she  held 
in  her  hand.  "  Oh  Anna,  I  cannot  learn  thislesson, 
it  is  so  long."  "  What  do  you  call  a  long  lesson  \" 
"This  is  a  long  lesson,  it  is  sixteen  lines;  I  have 
counted  it  twelve  times,  and  every  time  it  is  six- 
teen lines,  and  I  am  sure  I  cannot  learn  it."  "  Have 
you  tried  to  learn  it?"  "Ob,  no!  I  have  been 
counting  it."  "  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  to 
count?"  "The  clock  struck  five  when  I  sat  down." 
"  And  it  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  five ;  just  read 
your  lesson  once  for  me."  Mary  did  as  her  sis- 
ter wished.  "  I  think  that  lesson  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult, Mary  ;  the  words  are  plain  and  simple,  i  think 
you  understand  them  all."  "  Yes,  Anna,  I  under- 
stand them,  but  there  are  somanyof  them."  "Well, 
do  not  think  of  that  again  :  it  is  now  half  past  five; 
just  begin  and  read  your  lesson  over  and  over  again, 
until  the  clock  strikes  six,  and  then  you  can  go  and 
play."     Mary  began  immediately,  and  read  cheer- 
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fully  for  her  sister,  till  six  o'clock.  Anna  then  told 
her  to  lay  aside  her  book,  and  go  and  amuse  herself. 

At  seven  o'clock,  Mary  was  called  to  tea  ;  she  had 
recovered  her  good  humor,  and  when  she  had  taken 
tea,  her  sister  drew  her  affectionately  to  her,  and 
asked  her  to  recite  her  lesson.  Mary  began,  and 
to  her  own  surprise,  recited  it  correctly. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Anna,  "  you  see  how  easily 
you  have  learned  this  lesson,  although  you  thought 
you  were  sure  you  could  not  learn  it ;  now  I  want 
you  to  remember  this  day,  whenever  you  have  any 
lesson  to  learn  or  other  duty  to  perform.  You  are 
commanded  in  the  Bible,  "  to  take  fast  hold  of  in- 
struction," and  wisdom  says  "  hearken  unto  me,0 
ye  children,"  "  keep  my  ways,  hear  instruction  and 
be  wise,  refuse  it  not;"  and  there  are  many,  very 
many  passages  which  prove  the  necessity  of  gaining 
knowledge.  But  you,  like  all  others,  must  labor  for 
it;  and  when  again  you  think  your  lesson  long  or 
difficult,  do  not  spend  half  an  hour  in  trying  to  be- 
lieve that  you  cannot  learn  it,  or  waste  time  in  fool- 
ishly counting  the  lines."  "  Dear  Anna,"  said  Ma- 
ry, "you  always  show  me  that  every  thing  lam  told 
to  do  is  a  duty,  and  I  will  try  to  remember  at  anoth- 
er time  what  you  have  now  said  to  me." 

Will  the  boy  or  girl  who  reads  this,  when  they 
have  their  lessons  to  get,  remember  and  try  to  adopt 
the  resolution  of  Alary  ?  Let  me  assure  you,  my 
dear  children,  there  is  no  pleasure  like  that  which 
comes  from  doing  our  duty.  Ella. 

EDITORIAL. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Memoir  of  J.  II.  and  his  Nurse.  By  a  La- 
dy.    Boston,  Peirce  &,  Williams. 

The  writer  of  this  book  says  in  her  preface,  "The 
facts  relative  to  J.  II.  were  put  into  my  hands,  with 
a  request  that  I  would  clothe  them  in  such  a  garb 
as  might  suit  the  youthful  reader."  We  are  to  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  the  account  she  gives  of  the 
lad  is  true,  and  that  she  has  given  us  real  facts  in 
language  adapted  to  the  minds  of  children. 

J.  II.  was  "  one  who  felt,  that  though  he  had  liv- 
ed in  the  observance  of  every  moral  duty,  yet  he 
was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and  that  conse- 
quently he  must  have  an  interest  in  the  atonement 
of  Christ  to  deliver  him  from  the  guilt  of  sin."  This 
then  is  the  leading  object  of  the  narrative,  to  im- 
press on  other  children  their  need  of  the  Saviour 
and  of  that  repentance  which  is  unto  life.  We 
hope,  if  any  of  our  readers  should  have  opportunity 
to  read  the  volume,  they  will  think  of  this  all  the 
way  through,  and  not  peruse  it  for  the  purpose  only 
of  indulging  their  curiosity. 

The  lady  went  to  visit  a  southern  part  of  our 
coast,  during  a  season  of  relaxation  from  business; 
where,  while  returning  home  from  a  walk  to  the 
beach,  she  became  acquainted  with  a  group  of  in- 
teresting children  belonging  to  a  cottage ;  and  by 
their  means  she  was  introduced  to  the  Sabbath 
school  which  they  attended.  She  liked  the  school 
very  much  ;  and  so  do  we,  except  that  the  teacher 
was  not  prudent  to  "  praise"  the  children  as  she  did. 
It  was  in  this  school  that  the  lady  received  the 
memoir  of  J.  H.,  which  she  heard  the  clergyman's 
wife  read  to  the  children.  On  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  there  was  a  dreadful  storm  ;  and  the  fath- 
er and  brother  of  this  same  little  group  of  children 
were  drowned,  as  they  were  violating  the  Sabbath 
by  sailing  in  a  boat.  The  children's  mother  was  a 
pious  woman  ;  but  their  father  was  wicked,  and  his 
son  William  followed  in  his  steps.  He  would  swear 
and  profane  the  Sabbath,  like  his  ungodly  father. 
That  very  day  he  had  resisted  all  the  entreaties  of 
his  little  sisters  and  his  mother,  who  wanted  him  to 
go  to  the  Sabbath  school ;  and  resolved  to  go  out  in 
the  boat  with  his  father.  So  the  two  wicked  ones 
perished  together. 

The  "Memoir  of  J.  II."  is  entirely  separate 
from  the  circumstances  here  related,  and  makes  a 
story  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  volume.  We 
have  not  room  to  say  much  about  it,  except  that  it  is 
entertaining  and  instructive.  J.  II.  was  the  son 
of  rich  parents,  who  did  not  love  God  or  care  for  the 
soul  of  their  child.     He  was  a  very  feeble  child, 


and  required  a  nurse  when  he  was  more  than  ten 
years  old.  The  nurse  that  his  parents  procured 
was  a  pious  woman  ;  and  it  was  by  her  instructions 
and  prayers  that  the  lad  was  convinced  of  sin  and 
led  to  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  good  evidence  of  pie- 
ty, and  in  his  youth  died  happily. 

The  first  line  of  the  "  Memoir,"  commencing  at 
page  36,  is  this:  "The  parents  of  J.  H.  resided  in 
the  metropolis  of  our  kingdom."  Till  we  had 
read  thus  far,  we  supposed  that  we  had  in  our  hands 
an  American  book ;  as  it  was  printed  at  a  Boston 
press,  and  neither  the  title  page  nor  preface  told  us 
of  its  being  copied  from  any  other  edition.  But  as 
we  have  no  "kingdom"  in  this  country,  we  conclude 
that  the  "  metropolis  of  our  kingdom"  means  the 
chief  city  of  some  other  country,  probably  that  of 
England  ;  and  that  this  book  is  copied  from  an  En- 
glish work.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  a  wrong  practice  of 
the  printers,  and  ought  not  to  be  repeated. 

The  Youth's  Keepsake.  Boston,  Carter&Hendee. 
We  have  read  this  elegant  little  volume,  with 
considerable  pleasure.  We  perceive  nothing  in  it 
offensive  to  modesty  or  injurious  to  morals.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  religious  instruction  and  matters 
of  solid  utility  in  the  Annuals  and  Christmas  of- 
ferings;  but  religious  people  should  at  least  be  sure 
that  the  contents  are  innocent,  before  they  bestow 
a  book  on  their  children  or  young  friends  because 
of  its  elegant  binding  and  splendid  engravings. 
This  volume  may  be  given  with  safety  ;  and  some 
of  its  articles  show  such  ability  and  taste  in  the  wri- 
ters, as  to  render  the  perusal  profitable  to  the  rea- 
der.    This  work  contains  6  elegant  engravings. 


MIS  C  ELL  ANV. 


EXCELLENT   KI'LES. 

The  following  rules,  from  the  private  papers  of  Dr.  West,  were 
according  to  his  memorandum  thrown  together,  as  general  way- 
marks  in  the  journey  of  life.  They  were  advantageous  to  hira, 
and  may  be  useful  to  others. 

Always  take  the  part  of  an  absent  person,  who  is 
censured  in  company,  so  far  as  ttuth  and  propriety 
will  allow. 

Never  dispute  if  I  can  fairly  avoid  it. 

Not  dispute  with  an  old  man  more  than  seventy 
years  of  age,  nor  with  a  woman,  nor  with  an  enthu- 
siast. 

Not  affect  to  be  witty,  or  to  jest,  so  as  to  wound 
the  feelingsof  another. 

Say  as  little  as  possible  of  myself  and  those  who 
are  near  me. 

Aim  at  cheerfulness  without  levity. 

Never  court  the  favor  of  the  rich  by  flattering 
their  vanity  and  their  vices. 

Respect  virtue  though  clothed  in  rags. 

Speak  with  calmness  and  consideration  on  all  oc- 
casions ;  especially  in  circumstances  which  tend  to 
irritate. 

Frequently  review  my  conduct  and  note  my  fail- 
ings. 

On  all  occasions  to  have  in  prospect  the  end  of 
life,  and  a  future  state. 

Not  flatter  myself  that  I  can  act  up  to  these  rules, 
however  honestly  I  may  aim  at  it. 

A  good  old  Sermon. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
clergyman,  who,  some  years  since,  was  preaching 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  the  city  of  Charleston, 
oneof  whose  sermons  was  thought  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  personal  allusions,  and  couched  in  terms  of 
severe  and  unmerited  rebuke.  When  the  congre- 
gation was  dismissed,  a  respectable  portion  of  them 
retired  to  the  porch  of  the  church,  under  feenngsof 
great  excitement,  where  they  awaited  their  minis- 
ter, and  as  he  approached  them,  they  peremptorily 
demanded  of  him  an  explanation — upon  which  he 
deliberately  drew  from  his  pocket  the  sermon  that 
had  given  offence,  and  said,  "  You  perceive  from 
the  appearance  of  this  manuscript  that  it  was  writ- 
ten long  ago.  Examine  it.  It  is  not  interlined — 
nor  has  a  word  been  preached  to-day  that  is  not 
written  in  it.  From  notes  on  the  back  of  it  you  will 
see  that  I  preached  this  same  discourse  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  places,  in  the   Island  of  Great 


Britain.  I  am,  however,  truly  grateful  that  Provi- 
dence has  directed  me  in  the  selection  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  appears  no  less  adapted  to  this  meridian, 
than  to  that  lor  which  it  was  originally  prepared. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  consider  that  it 
contains  remarks  applicable  to  yourselves,  I  hope 
and  pray  that  you  may  make  a  profitable  improve- 
ment of  them.  I  have  no  further  apology  to  offer." 
»  [Charleston  Courier. 

A  faithful  Scholar. — At  the  close  of  a  monthly 
prayer  meeting  in  Philadelphia  for  teachers,  parents 
and  children,  the  mother  of  a  Sunday  scholar  came 
to  the  superintendant,  and  said,  "  Sir,  here  is  my 
boy  !  he  has  been  to  your  school  a  few  Sabbaths, 
and  I  have  reason  to  bless  God  for  it.  On  his  re- 
turn he  always  informs  me  what  the  teacher  has 
said  to  him.  Among  other  things,  he  has  said  that 
his  teacher  has  told  him  that  "  he  mun  be  much 
engaged  in  prayer."  On  hearing  his  father  swear 
one  morning  he  said  to  him  "  Father,  it  is  wicked  to 
swear,  I  must  pray  for  you."  This  mother  was  so 
much  delighted  with  the  school,  that  she  persuaded 
other  parents  to  send  their  children. — [Philud. 

Three  material  things. — Dr.  Johnson  said,  that 
in  sickness  there  were  three  things  that  were  mate- 
rial;  the  physician,  the  disease,  and  the  patient; 
that  if  any  two  of  these  joined  they  got  the  victory. 
If  the  physician  and  the  patient  join,  then  down 
goes  the  disease,  and  the  patient  recovers.  If  the 
physician  and  disease  join,  that  is  a  strong  disease; 
for  the  physician  mistaking  the  cure,  down  goes  the 
patient.  If  the  patient  and  disease  join,  (hen  down 
goes  the  physician,  for  he  is  discredited. 

Irish  consolation. — A  day  or  two  ago,  a  poor  fel- 
low whose  person  is  supported  by  two  wooden  props 
which  act  as  proxies  for  a  pair  of  legs  left  on  the 
"field  of  glory,"  was  met  byason  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  thus  addressed  him — "  My  dear  fellow,  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  having  two  wooden  legs."  "Why 
so,"  said  the  astonished  veteran.  "  Because  you 
know  you  can  never  catch  cold  in  your  feet !" 


POETRY. 


THE  CHILD  ON  THE  OCEAN. 
Mother,  how  small  a  thing  am  I, 

Rock'd  on  the  restless  sea ! 
I  ask,  when  gazing  on  the  sky, 

Can  God  remember  me1? 
How  solemnly  the  stars  look  out, 

Upon  the  broad,  blue  deep  ; 
I  wonder  what  the  sun's  about — 

Has  he  gone  away  to  sleep  1 
How  beautiful  the  moon  to  see 

Walk  proudly  through  the  night — 
Unshadow'd  by  a  single  tree, 

To  mar  her  queenly  light. 
How  brilliant  is  the  track  we  mark,* 

As  leaps  our  vessel  on — 
A  rival  light,  that  cheers  the  dark, 

When  stars  and  moon  are  gone  ! 
Mother,  I  am  a  feeble  thing, 

Mid  scenes  so  vast  and  bold. — 
*'  My  child,  your  thoughts  can  o'er  them  spring  ; 

Your  mind  lliey  cannot  hold." 

[Juvenile  Miscellany. 


*  rhosphoric  light,  very  often  seen  on  the  water. 

1  God  is  love  :  and  he  that  dicelleth   in   love,  dxcelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him."     1  John,  4  ch.  16  v. 
Yes,  God  is  love,  all  nature  cries, 
The  whole  creation  makes  it  known, 
From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
To  angels  round  bis  heavenly  throne. 
Yes,  God  is  love;  the  care  benign, 
Shown  to  the  creatures  of  his  hand, 
Proclaims  to  all  this  truth  divine, 
In  every  age  and  every  land. 
Yes,  God  is  love ;  his  holy  word 
Has  life,  and  an  immortal  state, 
Through  Christ,  bis  Son,  our  Saviour,  Lord, 
Revealed  to  us  ill  mercy  great. 
Yes,  God  is  love — our  Father,  Friend — 
Will  ceaseless  dwell  on  lies  so  dear; 
With  every  wish  this  thought  shall  blend, 
And  dissipate  each  doubt  and  fear. 
Thus  nature,  providence,  and  grace. 
Declare  to  us  that  Got!  is  love, — 
A  Father  to  the  human  race, 
Who  will  a  friend  at  all  times  prove. 
Almiglily,  all-pervading  love  ! 
In  vain  we  would  ilii  depths  explore  ; 
A  boundless  sea,  below,  above, 
"  Without  a  bottom  or  a  shore."  [Juv.  Mis. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  London  Youth's  Magazine. 
SELFISHNESS  AND  SELF-DENIAL. 

Marianne  and  Henrietta  were  cousins :  their 
mammas  had  been  sisters,  remarkable  in  early  life 
for  their  affection  and  congeniality.  Both  gifted 
with  superior  intellectual  endowments,  favored  with 
the  advantages  of  education,  and  above  all,  endow- 
ed with  the  treasure  of  true  piety :  the  families  in 
which  they  presided  were  considered  peculiarly 
happy.  They  acted  from  principle ;  and  brought 
those  principles  to  bear,  on  the  smaller  as  well  as 
greater  occurrences  of  life.  Neither  husband,  child, 
or  servant,  had  ever  been  called  to  endure  from 
them,  that  passion  and  peevishness,  discontent  and 
caprice,  which  are  too  often  manifested  by  persons 
of  unsanctified  hearts  and  ill-regulated  minds.  Re- 
ceiving their  daily  comforts  and  vexations,  alike 
from  the  hand  of  their  heavenly  Father,  the  look  of 
grateful  pleasure  excited  by  the  one,  and  the  un- 
ruffled sweetness  with  which  they  met  the  other, 
equally  showed  the  habitual  influence  of  religion 
over  their  minds.  With  respect  to  the  education  of 
children,  they  were  thus  far  agreed  ;  to  mix  tender- 
ness and  firmness  in  their  manner  towards  them — 
to  encourage  their  inquiries — to  convey  such  in- 
formation as  was  suitable  to  their  age,  clearly  and 
thoroughly — and  gently  to  guide,  without  harshly 
checking,  the  exuberant  spirits  of  childhood.  In 
infantile  pleasure  they  participated  with  delight, 
when  its  occasion  and  the  manner  of  expressing  it, 
were  suitable:  the  entrance  of  mamma  at  such 
times,  formed  no  bar  to  their  hilarity,  for  they  knew 
she  would  enter  into  their  joyous  feelings,  and  smile 
on  their  merry  countenances.  But  there  was  some- 
thing still  more  important,  in  the  view  of  these  es- 
timable parents,  than  the  promotion  of  their  chil- 
dren's comfort,  or  the  improvement  of  their  minds, 
or  even  the  rendering  them  obedient  to  themselves, 
and  agreeable  to  others;  this  was  the  bringing  them 
up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  By 
the  sweetest  descriptions  of  the  present  blessedness 
and  future  glory  of  the  true  Christian,  they  endeav- 
ored to  draw  their  youthful  affections  to  the  Sa- 
viour of  sinners,  and  to  allure  them  into  the  paths 
of  holiness  and  peace.  And  especially  did  they 
strive,  that  no  inconsistency  in  their  own  temper 
or  conduct,  should  discredit  that  religion  which  by 
words  they  recommended. 

"  Happy  children,  equally  happy  children  !"  per- 
haps some  of  my  young  readers  are  going  to  ex- 
claim. But  this  I  assure  you  was  far  from  being  the 
ease.  No  two  little  girls  ever  more  strongly  exem- 
plified the  fact,  that "  happiness  dwells  in  the  mind, 
and  not  in  the  outward  estate,"  than  did  Marianne 
and  Henrietta:  the  former  always  seemed  cheerful 
and  lively,  but  the  latter,  though  sometimes  boister- 
ously merry,  was  often  discontented,  gloomy,  and 
uncomfortable.  "How  could  this  be?"  you  are 
ready  to  enquire.  Why,  the  difference  was  princi- 
pally in  themselves:  and  yet  there  had  been  a  dif- 
ference also  in  the  manner  of  their  training,  which 
very  much  contributed  towards  this  result.  Mrs. 
Selwyn,  Henrietta's  mamma,  possessed  a  peculiar 
softness  and  gentleness  of  character,  which  led  her 
to  extend  every  indulgence  she  could  consider  law- 
ful to  those  under  her  care.  She  was  loo  sensible, 
indeed,  to  suffer  her  little  girl  to  do  wrong  without 
reproof;  but  her  tender  affection  was  so  continually 
providing  fresh  sources  of  enjoyment,  that  before 
either  herself  or  the  child  was  aware,  a  constant 
succession  of  outward  gratifications  had  become 
absolutely  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  latter. 
Henrietta  was  an  only  child  :  she  had  never,  there- 


J  fore,  been  subjected  to  those  little  contradictions, 
I  which  must  necessarily  take  place  in  a  large  fami- 
ly, nor  found  it  needful  occasionally  to  manage  for 
herself,  because  attention  was  needed  by  younger 
sisters  or  brothers.  What  she  was  required  to  do 
was  for  her  own  manifest  advantage,  and  the  duty 
was  rendered  as  pleasant  as  possible.  She  was 
never  thwarted,  but  when  it  was  really  indispensa- 
ble,&  then  the  reasonablenessof the  prohibition  was 
mildly  pointed  out ;  so  that  in  all  her  life  the  exer- 
cise of  forbearance  had  never  been  called  for :  and 
furnished  as  she  was  with  ample  means  to  procure  all 
she  could  wish,  for  herself  or  others, self-denial  was  a 
thing  with  which  she  was  scarcely  acquainted.  It 
was  so  much  the  pleasure  of  the  whole  family  to 
gratify  their  young  favorite,  that  they  were  little 
aware  of  the  constant  exertion  which  was  made  to 
keep  her  amused,  and  still  less  did  they  perceive  the 
complete  selfishness  of  character  with  which  tbey 
were  investing  her. 

Marianne,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  eldest  of  a 
numerous  family;  and  as  any  disputing  in  their  lit- 
tle circle  was  sure  to  bring  upon  them  the  serious 
displeasure  of  their  parents,  she  often  found  it  need- 
ful to  curb  her  rising  temper,  and  to  be  satisfied  that 
things  should  turn  out,  not  exactly  in  accordance 
with  her  own  will.  "  Self  control,  my  love,"  her 
mamma  would  say,  "  is  one  great  secret  of  happi- 
ness, and  ot  course  I  expect  you  to  have  attained  it 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  yourger  ones.  From 
early  infancy  I  instil  the  principle,  and  as  my  chil- 
dren advance  in  years,  I  trust  they  will  all  feel  how 
sweet  and  noble  is  the  pleasure  of  yielding  to  the 
wish  of  another,  compared  with  the  mean  disgrace- 
ful struggle,  to  obtain  one's  own  will ;  a  point  which 
when  gained,  little  answers  to  the  expense  of  angry 
feelings,  and  anxious  perturbations."  Thus  in- 
structed, Marianne  soon  learned  to  feel  pleased  in 
pleasing  those  around  her;  and  instead  of  exacting 
from  them  all,  some  contribution  to  her  amusement, 
the  first  thought  that  naturally  arose  in  her  mind, 
was,  "  How  can  I  make  myself  pleasant  and  use- 
ful?" Again,  Mrs.  Ross,  though  no  less  tender 
than  her  sister  in  her  affection  as  a  mother,  possess- 
ed greater  strength  of  character,  and  more  narrowly 
traced  the  effect  of  circumstances,  in  their  operation 
on  the  human  mind.  In  so  doing,  she  had  frequent- 
ly observed  how  superior  is  that  happiness  which  is 
derived  from  within,  to  that  which  depends  upon 
outward  things.  To  make  her  little  folks,  there- 
fore, happy  in  themselves,  rather  than  in  spite  of 
themselves  was  her  endeavor:  and  so  well  had  she 
succeeded,  that  if  Marianne  only  had  permission  to 
amuse  herself,  she  was  quite  sure  to  find  abundant 
sources  of  enjoyment.  There  was  another  plan, 
also  adopted  by  her  excellent  parents,  which  had 
been,  in  no  small  degree,  advantageous  to  their 
child.  Though  most  liberal  in  all  their  conduct  to- 
wards her,  they  yet  encouraged  her,  when  she  wish- 
ed to  extend  kindness  to  others,  not  merely  to  men- 
tion their  wants,  but  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  own 
pocket-money  to  their  relief,  and  to  account  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so,  a  sweet  and  most  Valuable 
privilege.  When  any  thing  was  to  be  made  for  the 
poor,  the  permission  to  render  assistance  during 
part  of  her  play  hours,  was  considered  a  pleasure 
and  reward  ;  and  often  had  she  laid  by  a  half-fin- 
ished garment  for  her  doll,  or  some  little  fancy  pro- 
duction, on  the  accomplishment  of  which  her  mind 
before  seemed  bent,  that  she  might  employ  herself 
in  completing  an  infant's  cap  or  frock.  By  these 
various  means,  Marianne  had  become  as  habitually 
self-denying,  as  her  cousin  had  insensibly  grown 
selfish. 

When  the  young  ladies  were  about  thirteen  years 
old,  Mrs.  Ross  was  visited  with  a  serious  and  alarm- 
ing indisposition.     Entire  rest,  the  bracing  effects 


I  of  a  ^residence    by  the  sea-side,   and  occasional  re- 
movals that  she  might  enjoy  change  of  air  and  scene, 
were  prescribed  a3  the  only  means  likely   to  re- 
j  store  her  shattered  health.     An  affectionate  and  ju- 
|  dicious  friend  to  accompany  her,  was  most  essen- 
tial, and  who  could  be   so  proper  for  this  office  as 
]  her  sweet  and   gentle    sister,    Mrs.  Selwyn,  whose 
very  nature  made  her,  I  had  almost  said,  a  minister- 
i  ing  angel   in  the  chamber  of  sickness.     She  was  a 
widow;  one  little  girl  was  her  only  charge,  and    as 
j  she  had  an  exemplary  and    superior    relative,  who 
'  conducted    a   seminary    for  young  ladies,    it    was 
agreed  that  Henrietta  and  Marianne  should  be  pla- 
ced there  for  a  short  time,   the  latter  being   rather 
|  too  old  to  be  left  under  the  care  of  a  nursery  gov- 
j  erness.   With  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  young 
persons,  during   their   residence  with   the    above- 
mentioned  lady,  I   shall  now  proceed   to   acquaint 
my  readers. 

For  the  first  six  weeks,  Marianne  could  not  feel 
much  of  that  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  which  under 
other  circumstances  had  become  habitual  to  her. 
The  fear  lest  her  dear  mamma  might  never  recov- 
er, hung  like  a  dark  cloud  over  her  brightest  hours: 
but  yet  she  could  be  sensible  of  the  comforts  and 
advantages  which  surrounded  her,  and  grateful  for 
every  kindness  she  received.  Loth  to  throw  any 
damp  over  the  happiness  of  the  youthful  circle,  she 
would  often  join  in  their  amusements,  when  she  felt 
in  reality  but  little  inclination  :  and  she  found  the 
benefit  of  thus  subduing  her  own  will,  for  in  obliging 
others,  and  promoting  their  comfort,  she  forgot  for 
a  while  her  uneasiness,  and  tasted  pleasure  to  which 
otherwise  she  would  have  been  a  stranger. 

With  poor  Henrietta  the  case  was  very  different. 
"  I  never  was  separated  from  my  dear  mamma  be- 
fore; and  I  cannot  but  feel  it  deeply,"  was  the  ex- 
pression with  which  she  laid  down  in  her  bed  the 
first  night  after  her  arrival  at  school.  It  was  not 
considerate  towards  her  cousin  to  say  so,  since  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Ross  had  caused  the  separation. 
Yet  Henrietta  did  not  mean  to  be  unkind  ;  self  was 
predominant,  and  self  felt  the  deprivation. 

The  same  selfishness  made  her  too  often  dissatisfi- 
ed with  every  thing  around  her.  She  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  exclusive  attention,  and  now  she  was  only 
one  among  many.  When  she  was  diligent  she  was 
cBmmended  with  the  rest,  but  no  particular  praise 
followed.  Thus  no  feeling  of  self-complacency  be- 
ing gratified,  her  chief  motive  for  exertion  was 
gone.  Again,  though  every  reasonable  gratification 
was  provided  for  the  young  ladies,  they  were  left  in 
the  midst  of  them,  to  make  themselves  happy,  and 
this  could  only  be  done  by  yielding  to  each  other's 
wishes,  bearing  little  crosses,  and  being  withal  gen- 
tle and  good  tempered.  These  were  lessons  Henri- 
etta had  never  learned,  and  often  would  she  run  to 
her  cousin  with  vehement  expressions  of  passion, 
or  bitter  tears  of  mortification,  to  complain  how 
rudely  she  was  opposed,  how  pointedly  she  was 
neglected,  or  how  undeservedly  she  was  disliked. 

On  such  occasions,  Marianne  would  simply  reply, 
"  Indeed,  dear,  you  are  quite  mistaken.  I  do  think 
the  young  ladies  have  tried  very  much  to  please 
you,  and  I  am  sure  Miss  Wilton  is  extremely  kind 
to  us.  We  all  contradict  each  other  sometimes,  for 
it  is  not  possible  always  to  think  alike;  but  really 
they  seem  to  me  to  thwart  you  less  than  others,  be- 
cause they  see  it  vexes  you.  I  am  quite  certain  they 
have  no  unkind  feeling  towards  you  :  only,  dear 
Henrietta,  if  you  appear  uncomfortable  and  dis- 
pleased, then  they  will  dislike  you." 

To  such  seasonable  advice,  Henrietta  would  an- 
swer, "  It  all  very  well  for  you,  Marianne,  to  be 
content  with  their  conduct,  for  they  do  not  treat 
you  as  they  treat  me.  They  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
you,  and  made  you  their  favorite." 
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Marianne  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  cause, 
but  she  was  too  delicate  to  allude  to  it.  She  regard- 
ed with  leeliugs  of  pity,  a  mind  so  blinded  by  pas- 
sion and  prejudice:  and  considered  it  her  duty  to 
soothe,  rather  than  irritate.  She  lifted  up  her  heart 
to  God  for  grace  to  speak  judiciously  ;  and  then  en- 
deavored to  be  a  universal  peace  maker. 

Things  went  on  thus  for  the  first  six  weeks,  Hen- 
rietta's dissatisfaction  extending  itself  to  almost 
every  thing,  even  to  the  article  of  food.  This  was 
always  good,  and  liberally  supplied,  and  Miss  Wil- 
ton kindly  took  pains  to  have  what  might  be  pleas- 
ant and  palatable  to  the  taste  of  children.  Fruit, 
pies,  and  plain  cake,  were  frequently  furnished  : 
but  of  course  so  large  a  number  could  not  partici- 
pate in  the  productions  of  the  garden,  or  other  in- 
dulgences of  this  nature,  with  the  same  freedom 
and  abundance  which  a  child  may  possess  at  home. 
And  as  Henrietta  chose  to  attach  an  idea  of  mean- 
ness to  a  limited  supply,  contrasting  it  with  the  pro- 
fusion at  home,  she  deprived  herself  even  of  this  in- 
ferior source  of  gratification. 

The  beginning  of  the  seventh  week  brought  the 
delightful  intelligence,  that  the  means  used  by  Mrs. 
Ross,  had  been  graciously  blessed  by  her  heavenly 
Father,  to  her  very  great  amendment,  and  that 
there  seemed  no  doubt  but  perseverance  in  them  for 
a  few  weeks  longer,  would  produce  an  entire  res- 
toration. The  letter  ended  by  saying,  that  Henri- 
etta and  Marianne  should  remain  with  Miss  Wilton 
during  the  half-year  they  had  commenced,  at  the 
close  of  which  their  parents  trusted,  each,  to  resume 
the  charge  of  her  beloved  child. 

Marianne  had  found  but  little  sympathy  in  Hen- 
rietta, to  encourage  her  confidence,  but  when 
this  letter  arrived,  her  heart  so  overflowed  with  joy 
and  gratitude,  that  she  felt  constrained  to  give  it 
utterance. 

"  How  good  and  gracious  has  God  been  to  me," 
the  said,  "in  raising  up  my  dear  mamma  again. 
Now  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  my 
mind  will  be  so  at  ease  when  I  am  learning,  that  J 
hope  she  will  find  me  improved  when  I  go  back  to 
her  again." 

"  I  am  very  glad,  I  am  sure,"  replied  her  consin, 
"  that  dear  aunt  is  so  much  better,  but  1  never  had 
any  doubt  respecting  it ;  every  thing  uniformly  turns 
out   for  your  comfort." 

So  cold  a  reply,  received  at  such  a  time,  natur- 
ally inclined  Marianne  to  shrink  back  with  disgust 
into  herself:  nevertheless,  she  strove  to  overcome 
the  feeling  of  displeasuie,  and  merely  observed, 
with  her  usual  mildness,  "  Well,  on  this  occasion, 
at  any  rate,  I  trust  we  can  rejoice  together." 

"  0,  I  rejoice  with  you  sincerely  ;  only  I  cannot 
appear  joyful,  when  I  am  so  thoroughly  unhappy. 
1  never  shall  be  able  to  express  pleasure  again  till 
I  leave  this  nasty  disagreeable  place." 

Marianne  could  not  answer  at  that  time.  She  felt 
indignant,  and  turned  away  to  prevent  such  a  man- 
ifestation of  it  as  might  lead  to  a  dispute  ;  but  even 
as  she  turned,  conscience  assumed  its  habitual  of- 
fice, suggesting  the  inquiry,  "  Doest  thou  well  to 
be  angry  !"  and  presenting  her  with  the  picture  of 
Haman,  who  when  surrounded  by  all  his  heart  could 
wish,  exclamied,  "  All  this  availelh  me  nothing," 
because  the  behaviour  of  Mordecai  was  not  suited 
to  his  inclination.  Shall  1,  she  thought  to  herself, 
be  ruffled  by  a  trifling  expression,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  I  am  loaded  with  benefits,  and  crowned 
with  mercies?  And  she  retired  to  her  own  room 
to  offer  her  grateful  praises,  to  humble  herself  for 
the  impatience  she  had  felt,  and  to  seek  wisdom 
and  grace,  that  she  might  not  indulge  any  unchris- 
tian temper  in  her  heart,  or  speak  unadvisedly  with 
her  lips.  Nor  did  she  forget  to  pray,  also,  that  her 
cousin's  mind  might  be  brought  into  a  more  desira- 
ble state. 

As  for  Henrietta,  little  as  she  was  herself  aware 
of  it,  could  she  have  narrowly  looked  into  her  heart, 
she  might  have  seen  that  had  the  letter  brought  ti- 
dings of  her  aunt's  death,  and  said  she  was  to  re- 
turn to  her  mamma  the  following  week,  she  would 
have  felt  really  less  disquieted  than  she  did  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  continue  longer  in  her  present 
situation,  though  the  information  was  coupled  with 


that  of  her  aunt's   restoration.     So   fearful,  so  de- 
grading is  the  bondage  of  selfishness.         S.  S.  S. 


RELIGION. 


For  the  Youth't  Companion. 
TIIE  BIBLE. 
[Written  by  a  young  Mise  at  School-'] 

The  Bible  is  justly  called  the  book  of  books.  No 
other  than  God  himself  is  its  author,  and  it  is  there- 
fore styled  the  word  of  God,  No  human  skill 
could  ever  have  devised  a  book,  containing  such  a 
variety  of  interesting  matter,  suited  to  every  age, 
character,  and  condition,  and  all  so  wonderfully  fil- 
led to  arrest  the  attention,  and  arouse  the  feelings. 
It  is  a  book  which  will  never  cease  to  be  read  with  in- 
terest. Thisisnotthecase  withother  books.  Though 
they  may  be  read  with  great  interest  and  delight  at 
first,  they  are  soon  thrown  aside,  and  others  take 
their  place.  But  the  Bible  is  a  book,  not  so  easily 
read  through.  Though  we  have  turned  over  its  pa- 
ges time  and  again,  yet  each  succeeding  perusal 
brings  something  new.  But  the  exact  accomplish- 
ment of  many  of  its  prophecies,  with  the  seal  of  the 
unchanging  God  on  those  which  as  yet  have  not  re- 
ceived their  fulfilment,  is  argument  sufficient  to  con- 
vince any  one,  I  should  think,  even  the  most  hard- 
ened infidel,  that  the  Bible  is  the  work  of  a  being 
more  than  man. 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  two  Testaments,  the 
Old  and  the  New  ;  the  former  so  called,  because  the 
events  therein  recorded  transpired  before  the  birth 
uf  Christ,  and  the  latter,  because  what  is  there, 
took  place  after  his  birth.  The  old  consists  in  part 
of  historical  sketches,  where  we  see  the  awful  man- 
ner in  which  God  visited  those  cities  which  rebelled 
against  him,  and  worshipped  images  of  their  own 
devising;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  prosper- 
ity with  which  he  favored  those  who  worshipped  him 
as  the  author  of  their  being,  and  of  all  their  bless- 
ings, and  who  delighted  in  obeying  the  requisitions 
of  his  holy  law.  We  have  here  too  the  lives  of  ma- 
ny righteous  men  of  old,  who  lived  according  to  the 
commands  of  God,  and  spent  their  lives  in  his  ser- 
vice, as  bright  examples  for  our  imitation  while  on 
the  stage  of  existence.  And  here  we  read  of  ma- 
ny, who,  by  their  open  rebellion  against  him,  and 
contempt  of  his  authority,  evinced,  that  were  it  pos- 
sible, they  would  be  glad  to  dethrone  the  Almighty. 
These  are  awful  warnings  to  us,  and  striking  in- 
stances of  the  dreadful  judgments  He  inflicts  upon 
transgressors. 

In  the  New-Testament,  we  find  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  affording  us  an  example  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence and  holiness.  Here  we  are  told  how  he  be- 
came flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  beheld  us  buried 
in  sin,  and  exposed  to  the  eternal  wrath  of  God,  and 
finally  yielded  himself,  a  spotless  victim,  to  the  en- 
mity of  the  cruel  Jews,  for  our  redemption.  His 
instructions  to  his  disciples,  are  here  written,  for 
our  instruction  and  improvement.  He  encourages 
the  persecuted  to  go  on  I  heir  way  rejoicing,  trust- 
ing in  him.  He  calls  the  sinner  to  himself  as  the 
bleeding  Lamb  of  God,  and  the  only  ground  of  sal- 
vation, and  foretells  the  awful  doom  awaiting  those 
that  will  not  come.  The  lives  of  the  holy  apostles, 
with  their  writings  full  of  invaluable  instruction, 
form  another  part  of  the  sacred  volume. 

There  is  not  a  page,  and  I  may  almost  say  a  sin- 
gle verse  of  the  Bible,  that  is  hot  filled  with  instruc- 
tion. Do  we  wish  to  know  our  state  by  nature? 
The  Bible  reveals  it.  Are  we  convinced  of  the  aw- 
ful truth,  and  anxious  to  be  rescued?  The  Bible 
shows  us  the  way.  Do  we  wish  to  know  the  character 
of  God  ?  It  is  fully  disclosed  in  the  Bible.  Do  we 
wish  to  know  the  character  of  Christ  and  his  office  ? 
We  may  find  it  in  the  Bible.  Do  we  wish  to  know 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  It  is  revealed  in  the 
Bible.  Are  we  desirous  of  devoting  ourselves  to 
the  service  of  Christ?  The  Bible  will  guide  us. 
Have  we  wandered  from  tho  sheepfold  of  Christ? 
The  Bible  points  out  the  way  of  return.  Are  we  in 
affliction  ?     There  is  consolation  in  the  Bible. 

All  this  and  vastly  more  is  in  the  Bible.  Oh,  it 
is  worth  more  than  all  other  books.  It  is  far  above 
rubies.  Words  cannot  express  its  value.  By  its 
mighty  power  over  the  souls  of  men,  the  Bible  is 


often  made  the  means  of  their  conversion.  A  few 
months  since,  in  an  adjoining  town,  a  young  lady 
opened  her  Bible,  with  her  accustomed  thoughtless- 
ness and  indifference,  and  the  passage,  How  should 
man  be  just  with  God  ?  met  her  eye.  The  solemn 
truth  fastened  upon  her  mind.  She  was  made  to 
feel  her  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  was 
shortly  brought  to  sweet  submission  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

The  Bible  furnishes  a  rich  supply  for  all  our 
wants.  It  is  the  greatest  treasure  we  can  possess. 
But  having  always  been  blessed  with  it  from  our 
infancy,  we  do  not  prize  it  as  we  otherwise  should. 
I  fear  that  at  the  great  day,  it  will  appear  to  have 
been  far  better  for  us,  had  we  never  seen  a  Bible. 
There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  prove  a  sa- 
vour of  death  unto  death,  to  many.  It  is  enough 
to  plunge  one  in  this  Christian  land  in  the  deepest 
shame  and  humility,  to  read  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  those,  whe  have  never  seen  a  Bible,  crave  a 
copy  of  it,  and  grasp  it  as  indeed  the  word  of 
life.  We  read  of  many  who  submit  to  the  greatest 
tortures,  and  even  to  death  itself,  rather  than  part 
with  their  Bible. 

We  pity  the  poor  heathen,  who  have  not  a  Bible, 
and  know  not  a  God.  One  washes  in  a  river,  to 
atone  for  his  sin  ;  another  walks  on  spikes  ;  anoth- 
er throws  himself  down  to  be  crushed  under  the  car 
of  Juggernaut ;  widows  throw  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  husbands  ;  and  many  a  mother 
consigns  her  darling  infant  to  the  fiie  or  to  the  croc- 
odile. Poor  creatures  1  They  have  not  the  Bible, 
and  know  not  the  way  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer. 
This  alone  makes  us  to  differ.  Shall  we  not  then 
prize  the  Bible  as  life  itself? 

11  My  Bible,  thou  shak  ever  be 

A  dear  and  precious  book   to  me." 

Without  thee,  I  am  nothing.  With  thee,  every 
thing.     Be  thou  my  daily  study,  and  my  guide. 


THE     NURSERY. 


LITTLE  BOSINA, 

OB,    PIETY      lit       ITS       SIMPLICITY. 

The  following  story,  from  the  appendix  to  the  history  of  Uie 
Regenerate,  written  by  the  Rev.  Christian  Gerber,  and  published 
at  Dresden  a  century  since,  presents  so  fine  a»  example  of  the 
loveliness  of  piety  in  childhood,  that  we  have  translated  it  from 
the  German  for  the  benefit  of  our  youn"  readers. 

The  little  Rosina  was  the  only  child  of  very  poor, 
but  pious  parents.  The  father  lived  as  a  day  labor- 
er at  Nickmen,  in  the  parish  of  Lockwils,  in  Dres- 
den. His  property  consisted  of  a  small  house,  and 
he  earned  with  his  own  hands  from  day  to  day  and 
from  week  to  week,  enough  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  for  himself  and  his  family.  But  his  hand* 
were  accustomed  not  only  to  labor,  but  to  fold  them- 
selves in  prayer. '  He  prayed  often  and  from  the 
heart  with  his  family,  for  he  was  pious. — This  good 
father  was  thirty  years  old  when  God  brought  him 
to  a  sick  bed,  from  which  he  never  arose.  The 
sickness  lasted  some  weeks.  The  minister,  Mr. 
Gerber,  visited  him  often  in  his  last  days,  to  console 
and  strengthen  him.  The  consolation,  however, 
was  less  needed  by  him  than  by  his  wife;  for  he 
was  calm  and  submissive  to  God,  but  the  wife  was 
to  be  parted  from  her  dear  husband  and  provider ; 
and  there  was  neither  money  nor  bread  in  the 
house,  except  what  some  compassionate  persons 
had  sent.  In  this  time  ofaffliction,  the  little  daugh- 
ter of  the  day  laborer,  then  not  eight  years  old,  was 
a  comfort  to  her  poor  parents.  When  the  minister 
was  away,  the  child  remained  seated  by  the  bed  of 
her  father,  sang  hymns  for  him,  and  offered  pray- 
ers which  she  had  learnt  from  her  pastor,  or  at 
school. 

The  father  died.  The  widow  mourned  much 
for  her  pious,  industrious  husband,  and  wept  often. 
The  little  girl  constantly  consoled  her  mother, 
when  she  saw  her  weep,  with  appropriate  words 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  she  had  heard  at 
school,  or  with  verses  from  pious  hymns,  or  she 
said  to  her  anxious  mother,  "Dear  mother,  weep 
not,  we  had  better  pray  and  woik  ;  when  I  come 
out  of  school,  I  will  weave  straw  for  hats,  God  will 
Dot  forsake  us." 
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Thus  passed  nearly  a  year  after  the  father's  death. 
The  widow  with  her  child  kept  her  frugal  house, 
and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  they  suffered  no  want. 
The  little  girl  went  diligently  to  school ;  after 
school,  with  equal  diligence,  she  wove  straw  for 
hats;  her  only  plaything  was  a  hen  which  she  had 
raised  from  a  chicken,  and  had  fed  with  crumbs  of 
bread.  One  day  in  harvest  lime,  the  mother  went 
to  a  farmer  in  the  nearest  village,  in  order  to  help 
him  with  his  harvest,  but  the  little  girl  went  as  usual 
to  school,  and  when  she  came  home  seated  herself 
before  the  door  of  the  house  to  weave  straw.  A 
neighbor's  child  of  twelve  years  passed  by,  a  very 
wild  child,  and  tried  to  compel  Rosina  to  play  with 
her,  against  her  will.  The  little  pious  orphan  re- 
fused. Upon  this  the  neighbor's  girl  became  angry, 
and  being  strong,  threw  her  upon  the  ground,  and 
knelt  upon  her  body,  till  the  child  cried  out  from 
pain.  When  the  mother  came  home  at  night  from 
her  work,  the  child  complained  to  her  of  what  had 
happened.  The  mother,  however,  supposed  that 
she  had  not  suffered  much  hurt,  and  went  with  her 
to  bed.  In  the  morning  the  child  complained  of 
pain  in  her  body,  could  not  raise  herself,  and  even 
by  medicine  prescribed  by  a  good  physician  at  Dres- 
den, her  pains  were  not  alleviated  but  only  increas- 
ed. The  child  now  asked  her  mother  to  send  for 
the  minister,  that  he  might  pray  with  her  as  with 
her  father,  for  she  should  die. — The  mother  said, 
"My  dear  child,  whom  should  I  then  have?  You 
are  still  my  consolation.  Indeed  you  will  not  die  !" 
The  child  answered,  "  Dear  mother  !  God  must  be 
your  consolation,  trust  in  him.  Do  you  not  know 
how  we  sing,  '  Because  thou  art  my  God  and  com- 
forter, thou  wilt  not  forsake  thy  child.' — Let  me 
send  for  the  minister." 

The  mother  complied  with  the  child's  request, 
and  the  minister  came.  The  poor  orphan  showed 
great  joy  at  his  presence,  prayed  very  fervently,  and 
gave  the  minister  to  understand  that  she  had  a  con- 
stant desire  after  heaven.  The  mother  asked  her, 
"  Dear  child,  why  do  you  wish  to  die,  you  are  yet  so 
young?" — The  child  answered,  "  It  is  better  to  be 
in  heaven  ;  there  I  shall  be  with  my  dear  Lord  Je- 
sus, and  you  will  follow  me;  meanwhile  I  shall 
praise  with  my  father,  my  dear  God,  and  the  Lord 
Jesus.     Do  not  weep  for  me." 

Her  sickness  continued  for  nine  days.  The 
minister,  Mr.  Gerber,  and  his  son,  during  this  time^ 
often  visited  the  happy  child.  Yes,  truly  happy, 
even  on  her  bed  of  pain;  for  they  found  her  always 
praying  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  very  severe  pains,  pa- 
tient and  quiet  as  a  lamb. — The  day  before  her 
death,  she  said  to  her  mother,  "  The  minister  has 
so  often  visited  me  and  prayed  with  me,  and  you 
have  nothing  that  you  can  give  him,  ah,  give  him 
my  hen  when  I  am  dead,  and  I  beg  him  that  he 
would  take  it  kindly." 

On  the  ninth  and  last  day  of  her  sickness,  some 
Christian  neighbors  were  with  her.  She  asked 
that  this  hymn  might  be  sung,  beginning  "  How 
beautifully  shines  the  morning  star,"  and  when  the 
hymn  was  almost  ended,  the  child  softly  and  sweet- 
ly fell  asleep. 

Happy  child !  Would  my  heart  were  as  thy 
heart,  so  true,  so  without  deceit !  Would  that  my 
end  might  be  as  thy  end  1  Of  such  souls  it  is  said ; 
"  These  are  virgins,  and  they  follow  the  Lamb, 
whithersoever  he  goeth." 


BI7IEW. 


"  REVIEWER,"    REVIEWED. 

To  the  Editors  of  the   Vouth's  Companion. 

As  a  Parent,  a  Sabbath  school  Teacher  and  a 
warm  friend  to  the  rising  generation,  I  feel  much 
interest  in  the  notices  which  appear  in  your  Youth's 
Companion,  of  the  juvenile  books  which  issue  from 
the  press.  By  recommending  to  the  perusal  of  the 
young  such  as  are  calculated  to  make  a  good  im- 
pression, whilst  you  warn  them  to  avoid  those  of  a 
contrary  tendency,  you  most  effectually  subserve 
the  welfare  of  that  class  for  whose  benefit  your  pa- 
per is  intended. 

The  sentiments  contained  iu  these  notices  have 
generally  accorded  with  mine;  but  in  your  number 


of  the  2d  inst.  were  some  remarks  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Reviewer,"  which  appear  to  me  untenable. 
I  agree  with  "  Reviewer"  as  to  the  folly  and  dan- 
ger of  sending  a  son  at  the  age  of  seven  years  to 
live  with  a  robber;  or  a  daughter  to  live  with  an 
abandoned  woman.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow 
that  it  is  pernicious  to  put  into  their  hands  books, 
portraying  the  various  artifices  practised  by  wicked 
men  and  women  to  turn  them  from  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue. I  have  long  entertained  the  opinion  that  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  should  be  informed,  that  there 
are  in  this  fallen  world  persons  of  vile  character, 
who  under  the  influence  of  the  adversary  of  souls 
lead  unwary  youth  to  destruction  ;  that  they  should 
be  shown  the  haunts  of  vice,  suffered  to  peep  at 
their  wretched  inmates,  and  cautioned  against  the 
various  intrigues  by  which  they  have  been  seduced, 
and  the  danger  of  associating  with  persons  of  fair 
pretensions  but  of  equivocal  reputation.  If  I  ex- 
pected my  children  to  die  during  their  minority,  I 
would  keep  them  in  ignorance  of  these  things,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Parents  who  have  kept  their  children  from  pass- 
ing over  the  threshhold  of  the  nursery,  lest  they 
should  witness  scenes  of  iniquity  and  imbibe  a  taste 
for  them,  have  experienced  the  most  severe  trials 
from  the  misconduct  of  their  children,  when  they 
have  escaped  from  these  restraints.  Such  cases 
have  came  under  my  own  observation.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  the  parents  who  are  in  habits 
of  the  utmost  freedom  of  conversation  with  their 
children  on  subjects  relating  to  the  iniquities  which 
abound,  and  who  have  put  into  their  hands  both  the 
books  denounced  by  your  "  Reviewer ;"  and  yet 
they  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  all  of  them  who 
have  passed  the  age  of  twelve  years,  giving  scrip- 
tural evidence  of  having  "passed  from  death  unto 
life."     . 

"Reviewer"  notices  an  error  of  sentiment  in  an 
expression  contained  in  a  conversation  Maria  was 
holding  with  a  young  female  on  whom  she  was  urg- 
ing the  importance  of  immediate  repentance  and 
faith  in  Christ.  A  part  of  this  conversation  he  has 
quoted,  which  I  think  does  not  give  a  fair  view  of 
the  subject ;  though  I  have  no  suspicion  that  un- 
fairness was  intended.  I  allow  that  the  sentence 
quoted,  admits  of  a  construction  far  from  orthodox. 
But  such  a  construction  is  not  a  necessary,  nor  the 
natural  one.  The  female  with  whom  Maria  was 
conversing  had  been  a  virtuous  girl,  was  seduced 
by  a  villian,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  had  be- 
come dormant  in  her  breast ;  by  embracing  religion, 
they  would  revive  again  and  become  active. 

But  admitting  the  sentiment  to  be  incorrect,  who 
would  expect  an  erudite  theologian  in  a  young  girl, 
educated  and  circumstanced  as  she  was?  Besides, 
let  anyone  read  the  conversation  from  the  last  par- 
agraph or.  the  1 11th  page  of  the  book,  and  they  will 
not  much  wonder,  that  in  the  ardor  of  her  zeal,  to 
snatch  a  poor  dying  sinner  from  the  jaws  of  eternal 
death,  an  expression  should  escape  her  lips,  which 
would  not  endure  the  fire  of  criticism.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of 
Christians,  both  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
among  whom  are  many  of  those  that  we  expect  to 
meet  in  Heaven,  believe  that  we  do  possess  some 
natural  goodness;  and  shall  we  denounce  them  and 
their  writings  because  they  advance  one  sentiment 
to  which  we  do  not  assent?  I  have  heard  expres- 
sions as  unorthodox  as  this  from  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  successful  preachers  of  our  own  deno- 
mination, that  has  ever  blessed  the  churches  of 
New  England.  And  shall  we  therefore  doom  all 
that  he  wrote  and  all  that  he  said  to  "  perpetual  ex- 
ile"? And  will  the  many  hundreds,  of  whose  con- 
version he  has  been  the  instrument,  many  of  whom 
are  now  rejoicing  with  him  in  Heaven,  join  in  this 
sweeping  denunciation  ? 

I  will  only  add  a  remark  or  two  to  the  following 
extract  from  the  second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Maine  Sabbath  School  Union.  "  In  Phippsburg 
there  was  one  instance  of  hopeful  conversion  among 
the  scholars.  Her  attention  was  awakened  by  read- 
ing one  of  the  Sabbath  School  books  entitled  Susan 
Gray."  Will  this  poor  child,  rescued  from  eternal 
misery  in  consequence  of  reading  one  of  these  books 


which  "  Reviewer  "  denounces,  join  him  in  send- 
ing it  to  "  perpetual  exile"  ?  Will  the  angels  of 
God  in  Heaven,  among  whom  there  is  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  repenteth,  join  in  this  wish?  And  will 
not  "Reviewer,"  when  he  meets  this  little  girl  in 
heaven,  rejoice  that  the  banishment  to  which  he 
has  sentenced  these  books,  was  not  executed  until 
the  most  exceptionable  one,  had  been  read  by  herr 
and  blessed  as  the  instrument  of  bringing  her  there? 
God  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  and  let  man  beware 
how  he  denounces  that  on  which  the  Holy  Ghost  ha3 
placed  His  sanction.  Vindicator. 

[We  have  given  "Vindicator"  a  hearing;  bot  cannot  conlinoe 
the  discussion,  as  controversy  is  foreign  to  the  design  of  the 
Companion. — Editors.] 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
SABBATH  SCHOOL  TEACHER'S  VISITS.— By  the   au- 
thor of  Sabbath  School  Scenes.    James  Loring,  Boston. 

This  is  a  late  American  production  of  much  mer- 
it. The  whole  narrative  is  probable  and  judicious, 
and  the  sidelong,  but  poweiful  manner  in  which  it 
attacks  the  vice  of  profaneness  makes  it  a  timely 
and  valuable  book  for  children.  Teachers  may 
here  take  a  lesson  on  the  great  importance  of  visit- 
ing their  pupils,  and  ou  the  manner  in  which  such 
visits  should  be  conducted.  The  plan  of  having 
the  scholars  bring  a  text  to  prove  some  doctrine  or 
duty  given  out  on  the  previous  Sabbath  is  of  great 
utility,  and  worthy  of  more  extensive  adoption.  It 
is  elucidated  clearly  in  the  work  before  us. 


HATVSAL     HISTORY. 


SHARK  FIGHT. 

The  following  curious  account  of  a  Shark  fight,  by  an  eye 
witness,  appears  in  the  Oriental  Herald,  of  the  2-kh  of  May  : — 
"  An  instance  of  intrepidity  and  dexterity  on  the 
part  of  an  upcountry  native,  well  worthy  of  being 
recorded,  occurred  lately  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
chanced  to  be  on  the  spot  when  this  display  of  cool- 
ness and  courage  took  place ;  and  had  I  not  wit- 
nessed it,  I  confess  I  should  have  been  sceptical  in 
believing  what,  nevertheless,  is  plain  matter  of  fact. 
I  was  walking  on  the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  time 
when  some  upcountry  boats  were  delivering  their 
cargoes.  A  considerable  number  of  Coolies  were 
employed  on  shore  in  the  work,  all  of  whom  I  ob- 
served running  away  in  apparent  trepidation  from 
the  edge  of  the  water — returning  again,  as  if  eager, 
yet  afraid  to  approach  some  object,  and  again  re- 
turning as  before;  I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
cause  of  all  this  perturbation  was  the  appearance  of 
a  large  and  strange  looking  fish,  swimming  close  to 
the  bank,  and  almost  in  the  midst  of  the  boats. 
Knowing  that  aligators  were  common  enough,  I  at 
first  conjectured  that  the  fish  in  question  must  be 
one  of  those  frightful  animals;  but  recollecting  thai 
the  natives  and  aligators  are  not  so  much  strangers 
to  each  other  as  appearances  on  this  occasion  indi- 
cated, I  hastened  to  the  spot  to  ascertain  the  mat- 
ter, when  I  perceived  a  huge  monster  of  a  shark 
sailing  along — now  near  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  now  sinking  down  apparently  in  pursuit  of  his 
prey.  At  this  moment  a  native  on  the  Choppah 
roof  of  one  of  the  boats,  with  a  rope  in  his  hand 
which  he  was  slowly  coiling  up, surveyed  the  shark's 
motions,  with  a  look  that  evidently  indicated  he 
had  a  serious  intention  of  encountering  him  in  his 
own  element.  Holding  the  rope,  on  which  he  made 
a  sort  of  running  knot,  in  one  hand,  and  stretching 
out  the  other  arm,  as  if  already  in  the  act  of  swim- 
ming, he  stood  in  an  attitude  truly  picturesque  wait- 
ing the  re-appearance  of  the  shark.  Abont  six  of 
eight  yards  from  (he  boat,  the  animal  rose  near 
the  surface,  when  the  native  instantly  plunged  into 
the  water,  a  short  distance  from  the  very  jaws  of 
the  monster.  The  shark  immediately  turned  round 
and  swam  slowly  towards  the  man,  who  in  his  turn, 
nothing  daunted,  stuck  out  the  arm  that  was  at  lib- 
erty, and  approached  his  foe.  When  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  shark,  the  native  dived  beneath  him, 
the  animal  going  down  almost  at  the  same  instant. 
The  bold  assailant  in  this  frightfnl  contest  soon  re- 
appeared on  the  opposite  side  of  the  shark,  swim- 
ming fearlessly  with  the  band  be  had  at  liberty, and 
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holding  the  rope  behind    his  back  with  the  other.  I  her  life    dear    unto  herself,  that  she  might"  bean 
The  shark,  which  had  also  by  this  time  made   his  ,  instrument  of  conveying  "  to  the  Gentiles  the  un- 


appearance  again,  immediately  swain  towards  him 
and  while  the  animal  was  apparently  in  the  act  of 
lifting  himself  over  the  lower  part  of  the  native's 
body,  that  he  might  seize  upon  his  prey,  the  man 
making  a  strong  effort,  threw  himself  up  perpendic- 
ularly, and  went  down  with  his  feet  for#most,  the 
shark  followed  him  so  simultaneously,  that  I  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  had  gone 
down  grappling  together. 

"  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  remained  nearly 
twenty  seconds  out  of  my  sight,  while  I  stood  in 
breathless  anxiety  and  I  may  add,  horror,  wailing 
the  result  of  this  fearful  encounter.  Suddenly  the 
native  made  his  appearance,  holding  up  both  his 
hands  over  his  head  and  calling  out  with  a  voice 
that  proclaimed  the  victory  he  had  won  while  un- 
derneath the  wave,  'Tan,  tan!'  The  people  in 
the  boat  were  all  prepared  ;  the  rope  was  instantly 
drawn  tight,  and  the  struggling  victim  lashing  the 
water  in  his  wrath,  was  dragged  to  the  shore  and 
dispatched.  When  measured,  his  length  was  found 
to  be  six  feet  nine  inches  ;  his  girth  at  the  greatest 
.three  feet  seven  inches.  The  native  who  achieved 
this  intrepid  and  dexterous  exploit  bore  no  other 
marks  of  his  finny  enemy  than  a  cut  on  the  left 
arm,  evidently  received  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  tail  or  some  one  of  the  fins  of  the  animal. 

"  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  ask  if  this  was  the 
first  shark-fight  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  ; 
but  from  the  preparations  and  ready  assistance  he 
received  from  his  companions  in  the  boats,  I  should 
suppose  that  he  has  more  than  once  displayed  the 
same  courage  and  dexterity  which  so  much  aston- 
ished me.  The  scene  was  altogether  one  I  shall 
never  forget.  The  neighborhood  of  the  combatants 
to  the  shore — for  they  were  only  a  few  yards  from  it 
— enabled  me  to  see  what  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe, to  the  greatest  advantage." 
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MEMOIR  OF  MRS.   HARRIET  NEWELL 

[Editorial  Abridgement.] 
The  youth  and  children  of  our  country  have 
had  opportunity  to  know  what  is  meant  by  mis- 
sions and  missionaries.  They  have  admired  the 
benevolence  and  resolution  of  those  preachers  of 
the  gospel,  who  have  forsaken  all  that  is  pleasant 
in  this  good  land,  and  all  that  is  endearing  in 
home  and  in  Christian  society,  to  encounter  the 
perils  of  the  deep,  and  go  to  the  countries  of 
strangers  and  heathen,  for  the  purpose  of  "  testi- 
fying the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  They 
have  admired  the  conduct  of  these  devoted  men, 
and  we  hope  that  many  will  be  influenced  as  they 
grow  up,  to  imitate  their  example  until  "  the  com- 
pany of  the  preachers  shall  be  great." 

On  the  motives  and  principles  which  usually 
govern  mankind,  we  should  scarcely  expect  that 
delicale/cma/es  would  be  willing  to  go  forth  upon 
such  a  perilous  enterprize,  or  encounter  the  dan- 
gers and  sufferings  that  belong  to  the  missionary 
life.  But  the  love  of  Christ  and  pity  for  perishing 
souls  can  constrain  them  to  do  it.  They  arc  need- 
ed on  some  of  the  missions,  not  only  to  take  charge 
of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  preachers,  hut  as 
teachers  of  female  schools,  and  in  other  depart- 
ments of  labor  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Some 
of  them,  who  were  peculiarly  qualified  for  their 
stations  or  specially  favored  in  the  places  they  oc- 
cupied, have  been  almost  or  quite  as  useful  as  their 
husbands,  or  as  any  of  the  male  missionaries,  in 
their  more  public  labors.  Several  ladies  from 
America  have  done  much  in  this  way  for  the  mis- 
sion cause,  who  have  now  gone  to  rest.  Among 
these  were  Mrs.  Nichols,  Mrs.  Judson,  and  Mrs. 
Newell.  The  last  named  was  one  of  the  little 
band,  that  first  left  our  shores  to  carry  the  gos- 
pel to  foreign  lands.  She  was  very  young  to  engage 
in  such  adangerous  service;  and  it  pleased  God  to  call 
her  home  before  she  had  become  fixed  at  a  mission- 
ary station.  But  her  name  is  precious  throughout 
the  churches  of  America;  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  she  is  known,  as  one  who  "counted  not' ments  to  go   to   some  other   place 


searchable  riches  of  Christ 

Mrs.  Newell's  family  name  was  Atwood.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Moses  Atwood,  a  merchant 
of  Haverhill,  Mass.  where  her  widowed  mother  is 
still  living,  her  father  having  deceased  while  she 
was  young.  She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1793.  "  Her 
childhood  was  marked  with  cheerfulness,  sensibil- 
ity, and  a  taste  for  reading."  In  1806,  while  she 
was  at  Bradford  Academy,  and  during  a  time  of  re- 
vival in  that  institution,  she  was  hopefully  convert- 
ed. She  was  at  that  time  short  of  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  did  not  unite  herself  with  God  and  his 
people  in  public  covenant,  till  three  years  after- 
ward. Many  others,  especially  females,  were  con- 
verted in  the  same  revival,  who  have  since  been 
eminently  useful  in  their  day  and  generation.  How 
desirable  that  all  our  Academies  and  public  semi- 
naries should  be  blest  with  revivals;  and  that  all 
their  students  should  forsake  the  world  and  follow 
the  Saviour,  as  early  in  life  as  Harriet  did. 

When  these  fellow  students,  who  had  now  be- 
come beloved  sisters  in  Christ,  left  the  school  and 
parted  from  each  other,  the  separation  was  extreme- 
ly painful.  But  they  were  "still  joined  in  heart, 
and  hoped  to  meet  again."  Several  of  them  have 
already  met  in  the  world  of  unchanging  fellow- 
ship and  uninterrupted  joy.  Others,  if  they  en- 
dure to  the  end,  will  soon  meet  them  there.  After 
their  separation  at  Bradford,  Harriet  Atwood  main- 
tained with  several  of  her  late  companions  a  fa- 
miliar correspondence  by  letter.  It  is  a  Christian 
correspondence,  and  makes  a  great  part  of  the  bi- 
ography of  Harriet  for  several  years,  as  published 
in  her  Memoirs.  That  period  of  her  life  was  at- 
tended with  no  remarkable  incidents. 

In  April  1811,  after  considerable  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Newell,  and  some  expectation  of  such  a 
proposal  at  a  future  period,  she  received  a  letter 
from  him,  proposing  that  she  should  accompany 
him  on  his  mission  to  India.  This  event  "involv- 
ed her  in  doubts,  anxiety,  and  distress."  It  was 
the  most  important  question  which  had  ever  been 
proposed  to  any  American  female,  till  about  that 
time  ;  inviting  her  to  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
on  an  untried  and  unpopular  errand  of  mercy. 
And  still  more,  it  was  desirable  that  an  immediate 
decision  should  be  made.  In  this  extremity  she 
partook  herself  to  God  in  prayer,  abundantly  ;  and 
still,  for  some  days,  she  doubted.  "  I  am  still  wa- 
vering," said  she  in  her  diary,  "  what  shall  I  do? 
Could  tears  direct  me  in  the  path  of  duty,  surely  I 
should  be  directed.  My  heartaches;  I  know  not 
ichat  to  do.  'Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.'  -  - 
I  have  retired  to  my  chamber,  once  more  to  vent 
in  silence  my  unavailing  sighs,  and  with  an  almost 
bursting  heart,  implore  divine  relief  and  direction. 
-  -  -  I  shall  go  home  on  Tuesday.  Perhaps  my 
dear  mother  will  immediately  say,  Harriet  shall 
never  go.  Well,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  my 
duty  would  be  plain.  I  cannot  act  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  express  commands  of  a  pious  mother ." 

Her  mother,  however,  was  soon  prepared  for 
the  sacrifice.  She  met  Harriet  at  the  door,  with  a 
countenance  that  bespoke  the  tranquillity  of  her 
mind.  The  storm  of  opposition,  as  she  observed, 
had  blown  over,  and  she  was  brought  to  say  from 
the  heart,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

"  Saints,  at  your  heavenly  Father's  word, 
Give  up  your  comforts  to  the  Lord; 
lie  can  restore  what  you  resign, 
Or  give  yon  blessings  more  divine." 
Light  dawned  upon  Harriet's  mind,  and  she  re- 
solved to  go.     The   intervening  time   was  spent  in 
preparation.     About  the  first  of  February  1812,  she 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Samuel   Newell ;  and   on 
the  10th  of  that  month,  she  sailed  from  Salem,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Newell,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jud- 
son, to  return  no  more. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  after  a  tedious  voyage, 
thev  arrived  at  Calcutta,  where  the  Baptist  mission- 
aries and  other  Christians  "showed  them  no  little 
kindness."  The  government,  however,  only  per- 
mitted them  to  stay  till   they  could  make  arrange- 
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quished their  intension  of  settling  in  Burmah,  and 
finally  concluded  to  attempt  a  mission  at  the  Isle  of 
France.  For  that  place  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newell  set 
sail,  after  six  weeks  residence  in  India.  In  a  let- 
ter to  her  mother  she  said,  "  I  go  without  one  fe- 
male companion  ;  but  I  go  with  renewed  courage, 
rejoicing  that  the  Lord  has  opened  us  a  way  to 
work  for  him."  The  voyage  was  unpleasant.  In  Oc- 
tober, she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  board  the 
vessel,  which  in  five  days  expired  in  its  mother's 
arms,  and  was  committed  to  a  watery  grave.  In 
about  a  week  more,  Mrs.  Newell  herself  became 
very  ill  of  consumption,  which  terminated  her  life 
on  the  30th  of  November,  a  few  weeks  after  their 
arrival  in  the  Isle  of  France.  Here  her  bones  re- 
pose; her  spirit  is  with  Christ.  Her  last  days  were 
filled  with  comfort,  and  hope,  and  bright  anticipa- 
tions of  glory  ;  and  left  great  consolation  to  her 
friends,  when  lamenting  her  early  death. 

Mrs.  Newell  was  but  a  few  months  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  she  left  the  delights  of  America 
for  a  heathen  land.  She  died  when  she  was  only  a 
few  weeks  past  nineteen,  and  before  she  had  even 
begun  her  missionary  work.  And  did  she  not  then 
regret  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  consider  her  life 
as  thrown  away  foolishly?  Let  us  hear  her  own 
words; — "My  wicked  heart  is  inclined  to  think  it 
hard,  that  I  should  suffer  such  fatigue  and  hardship. 
-  -  -  -  But  hush,  my  warring  passions:  it  is  for 
Jesus,  who  sacrificed  the  joys  of  his  Father's 
kingdom,  and  expired  on  a  cross  to  redeem  a 
fallen  world,  that  thus  I  wander  from  place  to 
place,  and  feel  no  .where  at  home.  How  revi- 
ving the  thought.  How  great  the  consolation  it 
yields  to  my  sinking  heart !  I  will  cherish  it  and 
yet  be  happy."  On  her  dying  bed,  she  said  to  Mr. 
N.,  "  My  brothers  and  sisters  will  be  anxious  to 
know  how  I  now  feel  with  respect  to  missions.  Tell 
them,  and  also  my  dear  mother,  that  I  have  never 
regretted  leaving  my  native  land  for  the  cause  of 
Christ."  And  it  was  not  to  be  regretted  ;  for  "who- 
so loseth  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  and  the  gospels, 
the  same  shall  find  it." 
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THE  REINDEER  AND  THE  RABBIT. 

Mart. 
I  wish  I  was  a  reindeer, 
To  gallop  o'er  the  snow; 
Over  frosty  Lapland  drear, 
So  merrily  I'd  go. 

Ann. 
A  little  rabbit  I  would  be, 
Wilh  fur  so  soft  and  sleek, 
And  timid  ears  raised  prettily, 
And  looks  so  very  meek. 

Mary. 
But  their"  perhaps  some  cruel  rat, 
Would  find  your  burrow  out ; 
Or  the  furious  old  grey  cat 
Might  scratch  your  peepers  out. 

Ann. 
'Tia  true  they  might — but  don't  top  know 
The  reindeer's  wretched  lot? 
His  dinner  and  his  bed  is  snow, 
And  supper  he  has  not. 

Mart. 
But  then  he  is  so  useful,  Ann; 
His  masters  love  him  so  f 
Dear  creatures,  ihey  do  all  they  can, 
And  are  content  wilh  snow. 

Ann. 
And  rabbits  they  do  naught  but  play, 
And  feed  on  lender  clover; 
They  frisk  and  eal  ihe  live-long  day, 
And  sleep  when  that  is  over. 

Both. 
Then  we  would  be  the  good  rein-deer, 
Because  he  is  so  kind — 
If  useful,  we  nert  never  fear, 
But  friends  and  food  we'll  find.  [/■».  Mi*. 

— e©e— 

TO  A  FRIEND  SLEEPING. 

Soft  fall  upon  thai  closing  eye 

The  taper's  trembling  rays, 

While  sweetly  o'er  that  peaceful  brow 

The  smile  of  slumber  plays. 

Mav  guardian  seraphs  snowy  wings 

Still  o'er  thy  couch  be  spread, 

And  ever  may  Ibeir  viewless  shields 

Protect  and  guard  thy  head. 

Till  thou  within  a  purer  sphere 

Shall  soar  wilh  those  who  wulch'd  thet  here. 
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NARR  ATIVB, 


fThe  following  appears  as  a  communication  in  Ibe  New  York 
Gazette.] 

CARDUS  AND  WILLIAM. 

OR    RELIGION    THE    BEST    THING    FOR    THIS    WORLD. 

Of  late  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  infidelity, 
think  the   plain,  simple,  but  true  history  of  my- 
If  and  William,  affords  as  good   a  practical  corn- 
jut  on  the  effects  of  infidel  principles  as  any  thing 
have  met  with.     If  you  think  it  worth  publishing 
s  at  your  service.    In  a  short  time  it  will  be  forty 
nters  since  I   first  landed  in  New  York  ;  I   was 
in  in  my   twentieth  year,  without  a  face   that  1 
ew,  or  a  friend  to  counsel  or  direct.     On  the  first 
Dbalh  morning  after  we  landed,  three  young  men 
>ur  passengers  called  and  inqiured  where  I  was 
going  to-day.     I  said,  to  church;    they  answered, 
we  have  been  near  ten  weeks  confined  to  the  ship, 
let  us  now  walk  out  and  see  the  country  ;  our  health 
requires  exercise,  and  we  can  go  to  church  another 
day.    I  saiil,  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I  had  gone 
So  church  with  my  father  every  Sabbath  of  my  life, 
and  when  we  parted  his  last  words  were  '*  Remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day."     They  went  to  the  country; 
I  went  to  church  ;  they  spent  a  few  shillings  of  their 
wages.;  I  put  a  few  cents  in  the  plate.     Some   of 
them  were  good   mechanics,  and  got  from  eight  to 
ten  dollars  per  week ;  my  branch   was  poor,  and  it 
was  only  by  close  application  I   earned  five  dollars 
per  week.     They  continued  going  in  the  country, 
found  loose  company,  spent  most  of  their  week's 
wanes,  came  home   half  drunk,  sometimes  caught 
by  a  thunder  storm,  spoiled  their  fine   clothes  and 
hats,  rose  late  on  Monday  morning,  bones  and  head 
aching,  and  could  work  but  little  all  that  day.     I 
went  to  church,  saved  my  wages,  rose  early  on  Mon- 
day morning,  my  bones  rested,  my  head  sound,  and 
started  on  the  labors  of  the  week,  with  a  light  heart 
and  quiet  conscience.     At  the  end  of  the  year  they 
could  show  fine  clothes  on  Sunday ;   but,  I  could 
show  one   hundred  dollars,  piled  in  the  corner  of 
any  chest.     They  have   all  been  gone    long  ago  ; 
having  lived  fast,  they  died  early  :  while  I,  as  one 
consequence  of  regular  living,    have  not  been  con- 
fined  by  sickness  for   one  day  in   all  that  period. 
Now,  Mr.  Infidel,   you  who  purpose  to  reform  the 
world  by  destroying  the  Bible  and  abolishing  the 
Sabbath,  I  would  ask  you,  who  lived  the  most  com- 
fortable life,  they,  or  I?  who  were  the  most  useful 
members   in   society?     They  died    and   left  their 
wives  and  children  beggars.     If  I   die  to-night  my 
family  have  the  tools  and  hands  to  make  themselves 
independent  of  the  world.* 

About  three  months  after  I  landed,  there  came 
from  England  into  the  shop  where  I  wrought,  a  man 
by  the  name  of  William  ;  he  had  a  fine  little  woman 
for  a  wife,  and  one  or  two  young  children.  He  was 
an  excellent  mechanic,  and  the  first,  I  believe,  who 
manufactured  coach  springs  in  New  York  ;  he  was 
by  religious  profession,  a  Baptist,  and  went  to  the 
churcrTin  Gold-street.  Dr.  Foster,!  believe, was  then 
the  pastor.  He  continued  a  consistent  professor, 
attending  church  regularly  with  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. But,  William  was  a  warm  politician  ;  a  dem- 
ocrat as  red  hot  as  the  iron  he  hammered.  He  was 
soon  found  out  by  the  radicals  of  that  day.  About 
this  time  there  came  to  the  city  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Palmer,  who  was  either  born  blind  or  had  lost 
his  si^ht  by  disease.  This  blind  leader  of  the  blind 
used  to  lecture  on  deism   in   what  was  then  called 


*  'One  of  lite  young  men  of  whom  I  speak  was  a  baker  ;  in  a 
(it  of  intemperance,  wliilc  working  dough  in  the  trough,  alone, 
he  lost  his  balance,  tumbled  in  with  bis  head  buried  in  dough, 
and  in  this  situation  was  found  dead.  This  fact  is  known  to 
scores  of  bis  countrymen  now  in  this  city. 


the  Assembly  Room,  in  William-street.  William 
was  led  by  some  of  his  new  associates  into  this  dun- 
geon of  despair,  and  drunk  deep  in  their  dark  and 
cheerless  doctrine.  In  a  short  time  he  came  out  a 
flaming  deist,  and  instead  of  going  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  church,  he  led  them  to  Long  Island 
or  the  fields  in  Jersey,  or  he  went,  by  himself,  to  a 
low  tavern  and  harangued  on  deism  and  infidelity, 
to  any  set  of  blockheads,  who  would  hear  him.  His 
children  as  they  grew  up,  being  left  to  wander  as 
they  pleased,  soon  associated  with  bad  company,  and 
turned  out  worse  than  good  for  nothing.  He  had 
commenced  business  for  himself,  and  for  sometime 
was  in  a  very  thriving  way.  But  now,  every  thing 
was  forgot  in  his  zeal  for  propagating  his  new  prin- 
ciples. You  might  find  him  in  every  street  and 
corner,  pouring  out  his  new  light;  and  so  vulgar 
and  brutish  was  the  language  in  which  he  blasphe- 
med every  thing  which  society  in  general  holds  sa- 
cred, that  moderate  men  of  any  principle  got  dis- 
gusted, shunned  his  company  and  shop,  and  his 
worldly  circumstances  began  to  fall  into  decay.  As 
old  shop-mates,  he  and  I  ever  have  been,  and  now 
are,  on  the  most  friendly  terms  when  we  meet ;  and 
from  the  beginning  have  I  expostulated  and  warned 
him  of  the  ruin  he  was  bringing  on  himself  and 
family  in  this  world,  laying  the  next  aside.  Though 
he  could  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  I  said,  yet  he 
seemed  like  one  who  had  gone  so  far  that  ne  was 
ashamed  to  recede.  One  morning  about  ten  o'clock, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  called  on  me  and  asked  for 
something  to  buy  his  breakfast,  as  he  had  not  lasted 
any  thing  that  day.  I  looked  on  him  with  sorrow, 
almost  to  crying.  Says  I,  "  William,  has  it  really 
come  to  this  with  you  ?"  He  said  he  had  not  a  cent 
— a  friend,  or  child,  to  help  him  in  the  world.  I 
asked  for  his  sons  and  daughters,  by  name — they 
had  all  gone  to  ruin,  or  were  dead.  The  few  old 
friends  of  the  William-street  Illuminati,  now  that 
he  was  poor,  knew  him  not.  I  gave  him  a  small 
sum,  and  told  him  to  call  on  me  in  his  extremity. 
Savs  I,  "William,  there  are  my  sons  and  daughters ; 
they  are  an  honor  to  their  parents,  being  all  useful 
members  of  society.  Your  children  and  mine  were 
brought  up  neighbors  to  one  another — what  should 
make  them  to  differ?"  He  was  silent.  Says  I,  I 
told  you  thirty-four  years  ago,  your  mad  principles 
would  beggar  yourself  and  ruin  your  family.  While 
you  carried  your  children  to  the  fields,  or  left  them 
to  wander  in  the  road  to  destruction,  I  carried  mine 
to  the  church,  where  they  were  not  exposed  to  bad 
company  ;  and  now  they  walk  in  the  ways  of  wis- 
dom, which  are  pleasantness  and  peace.  I  added, 
you  must  now  be  convinced  that  religion  is  the  best 
thing  for  this  world  ;  and  in  the  next,  they  who  pro- 
fess it  will  be  as  well  off  as  you.  But  if  the  Bible  is 
true,  you  may  say  with  the  miser,  "  I  was  starved 
in  this,  and  damned  in  that  which  is  to  come."  He 
confessed  I  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  said 
he  might  have  been  a  rich  man  if  he  had  stuck  to 
the  principles  he  brought  with  him  from  England. 
He  said  he  thought  of  going  into  the  alms-house — 
it  was  a  good  last-retreat ;  and  for  this,  says  I,  Wil- 
liam, you  have  to  thank  Christianity  ;  for,  where 
the  Bible  is  not  known,  they  have  neither  alms- 
house nor  hospital.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  this 
story  is  no  fiction,  nor  combination  of  characters 
that  may  have  existed  ;  but  it  is  literally  true.  My 
friend  William  now  lives,  (you  know  him,)  he  is  a 
man  of  truth,  (though  a  deist,)  and  will  vouch  for 
what  I  have  said,  weie  he  asked.  If  any  one  doubts, 
you  may  give  them  my  name.  I  will  point  them 
to  some  of  the  men,  still  alive,  of  whom  I  speak. 
Yours,     C.vrtnirs. 


RELIGION, 


Remark. — Truth  will  be  uppermost,  one  lime  or  oilier,  like 
cork,  though  kept  down  in  the  water. — Sir  H'.  Ttmplt. 


THE    HAPPY  SHEPHERD. 

M.  de  Ranee,  a  disiinguished  Frenchman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  having  experienced  some  very 
severe  afflictions  and  disappointments,  while  yet 
ignorant  of  the  on!y  source  ot  real  consolation,  sunk 
into  a  deep  and  settled  melancholy.  In  this  gloomy 
mood  he  wandered  in  the  woods  for  hours  together, 
regardless  of  the  weather,  and  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  every  surrounding  object. 

On  one  of  the  brightest  mornings  in  May,  he  was 
wandering  in  his  usual  disconsolate  manner, amongst 
i  the  wooded  mountains  that  skirted  his  estate.  Sud- 
denly he  came  to  a  deep  glen,  which  terminated  in 
a  narrow  valley.  It  was  covered  with  a  rich  green 
herbage,  and  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  thick 
woods.  A  flock  was  feeding  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
clear  brook  watered  it.  Underneath  the  broad 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak,  sat  an  aged  shepherd,  who 
was  attentively  reading  a  book.  His  crook  and 
pipe  were  lying  on  the  bank  near  him,  and  his  faith- 
ful dog  was  guarding  his  satchel  at  his  feet.  The 
Abbe  was  much  struck  by  his  appearance.  His 
locks  were  white  with  age,  yet  a  venerable  and 
cheerful  benignity  appeared  in  his  countenance. 
His  clothes  were  worn  completely  threadbare,  and 
patched  of  every  different  color,  but  they  were  woh- 
derfully  neat  and  clean. — His  brow  was  furrowed 
by  time  ;  but  as  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  from  the  book, 
they  seemed  almost  to  beam  with  the  expression  of 
heartfelt  peace  and  innocency. 

Notwithstanding  his  mean  garb,  the  Abbe  de 
Ranee  involuntarily  felt  a  degree  of  respect  and 
kindness  for  the  man.  "  My  good  friend,  (said 
he,  with  a  tone  of  affectionate  sympathy,)  you  seem 
very  poor,  and  at  an  advanced  age  ;  can  I  render 
your  latter  days  more  comfortable?" 

The  old  man,  looking  at  him  stedfastly,  but  with 
the  greatest  benignity,  replied,  "I  humbly  thank 
you,  sir,  for  your  kindness;  did  I  stand  in  need  of 
it,  I  should  most  gratefully  accept  it ;  but  blessed 
be  God,  his  mercy  and  goodness  have  left  nothing 
even  to  wish." 

"  Nothing  to  wish  !  (replied  M.  de  Ranee,  who 
began  to  suspect  his  shepherd's  garb  to  be  a  dis- 
guise,) I  shall  suspect  you  of  being  a  greater  phil- 
osopher than  any  I  know! — Think  again." 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd  mildly,  "  this  little 
flock  which  you  see,  I  love  as  if  it  were  my  own, 
though  it  belongs  to  another ;  God  has  put  it  in  my 
master's  heart  to  show  me  more  kindness  than  I  de- 
serve. I  love  to  sit  here  and  meditate  on  all  the 
mercies  of  God  to  me  in  this  life;  and,  above  all, 
I  love  to  read  and  meditate  on  his  glorious  promis- 
es for  that  which  is  to  come.  I  will  assure  you, 
sir,  that  while  I  watch  my  sheep,  I  receive  many 
a  sweet  lesson  on  the  good  Shepherd's  watchful  care 
over  me  and  all  of  us.   What  can  I  wish,  sir,  more  ?" 

"But  good  man,"  returned  the  Abbe,  "did  it 
never  come  into  your  head,  that  your  master  may 
change,  or  your  flock  may  die?  Should  you  not 
like  lobe  independent,  instead  of  trusting  to  fortu- 
itous circumstances?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  shepherd,  "  I  look  upon  it, 
that  I  do  not  depend  on  circumstances,  but  on  the 
great  and  good  God,  who  directs  them.  This  is 
what  makes  me  happy,  happy  at  heart.  God  in 
mercy  enables  me  to  lie  down  and  sleep  secure, 
in  the  immutable  strength  of  that  blessed  word — 
'  All  things  work  together  for  good,  to  them  that 
love  God.'  My  reliance,  (being  poor,)  is  in  the 
love  of  God  ;  if  I  were  ever  so  rich,  I  could  not  be 
more  secure;  for  on  what  else,  but  on  his  will,  can 
the  most  flourishing  prospects  depend  for  their  sta- 
bility?" 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


The  Abbe  felt  some  emoiion  at  this  pointed  ob- 
servation;  lie  however  smothered  it  and  said,  "Very 

few  have  your  firmness  of  mind."  ~       ~                                   ,  ,  „„,„. 

,.     ,.  J                 ,      .                    ,,              i        i. ,i.ftl.  From  the  N.  J.   Sabbath  Ac/tool  Journal. 

"Sir  answered  the  man,  you  should  rather 
say,  few  seek  their  strength  from  God."  Then  EXAMINATION  AT  SHREWSBURY,  N.  J. 
steadilj  living  his  eye  on  M.  de  Ranee,  he  added,  On  Sabbath,  Oct.  4th,  we  had  the  pleasure  ol  at- 
"Sir  it  is  not  firmness:  of  mind:  I  know  misfor-  tending  the  examination  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in 
tune  as  well  as  others  ;  and  I  know,  too,  that  where  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Shrewsbury.  Theschol- 
aflliction  comes  close,  no  firmness  of  mind  only,  ars  from  the  two  schools,  viz.  Eatontown,  and  Deal 
can,  or  will  carry  a  man  through.  However  strong  were  seated  together  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  After 
a  man  may  be,  affliction  may  "be  yet  stronger,  un-  prayer  and  singing,  Rev.  J.  M.  Huntting  proceed- 
less  his  strength  be  in  the  slrengh  of  God.  Again,  ed  to  examine  the  schools,  on  lessons  which  the 
sir.  it  is  not  firmness  of  mind,   hut  it  is  a  firm  and  I  scholars  had  previously  recited.  The  answers  were 


heart-felt  conviction,  founded  on  scripture  and  ex- 
perience of  God's  mercy  in  Christ.  It  is  faith,  and 
that  faith  itself  is  the  gift  of  God." 

The  man  paused,  then  looking  at  M.  de  Ranee 

nitli  gi«ai  Miiorool,   ItoadJoJ,    *'  fcJir,    your  kindness 

calls  for  my  gratitude. — Permit  me  to  shew  it  in  the 
only  way  I  can.     Then  I  will  add,  that  if  you  do 
not  know  this  gift,  he  calls  you  to  it  as  much  as  me. 
— I  see  by  your  countenance,  that  though  so  young, 
you  hare  known  sorrow. — Would  to  God  you  could 
read  on  mine,  that,  though  also  advanced    and  in- 
firm an  age,  I  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.     Yet 
though  you  are  probably   learned,  whilst  I  am  un- 
learned,  1  believe  that  the  secret  of  true  happiness 
is  the  same  to  all.     Let  me  then  show  my  gratitude, 
by  lelling  you  what  the  teaching  of  God,  or  his  word 
aud  providence,  has  taught  me.     I  was  not  always 
blessed   with  the  happiness  I  now  enjoy.     When  I 
was  young  1  had   a   farm  of  my  own,   I  had  a  wife 
whom  I  dearly  loved,  and  I  was  blessed  with  sweet 
children.      Yet,  with  all  these  good    things    I    was 
never  happy,  for   I   knew  not  God,  the   Supreme 
Good. — With  every  temporal  blessing  I  never  reap- 
ed pure  enjoyment,  for  my  affections  were  never  in 
due  subordination.     My  eyes   being  turned  to  the 
channels  of  temporal  blessings,  instead  of  God  their 
source,  I   was  in  constant  anxiety,  either  to  grasp 
more,  or  lest  I  should  lose  what  I  had  already  got. 
God  had  compassion  upon  me,  and.  sent  misfortune 
to  lead  me  to  him.     I  once  had  a  son,  the  pride  of 
my  heait :  a  daughter,  and  she  began  to  be  the  friend 
and  comfort  of  her  mother.  Each  was  grown  up,  and 
hogan  to  yield  us  comfort  beyond  our  fondest  hopes; 
when  each  we  had  to  watch  through  a  slow  and  lin- 
oerimr  disease.     Blessed  be  God,  that  taught  them 
to  live  the  life  of  his  saints,  and  gives  them  now  as 
the  angels  in  heaven,  to  behold   his  glory,  face  to 
face.     They  were  taught,  but  not  of  us:  itwasthe 
work  of  God  ;  of  that  God,  whom  as  yet  we  knew 
not.      Their   deaths — but,  oh  !    how   unspeakably 
bitter  did  that  pang  seem  which  came  in  mercy  to 
call  us  to  God,  and  give  us  spiritual   life!     Till 
vre  fainted  under  the  strike,  we  did  not  remember 
that  our  insensible  hearts  had  never  yet  been  thank- 
ful for  the  blessing,  whose    loss  we   were   ready  to 
repine  at;  we  can  now  in  mercy  say, that  we  know 
afflictions  do  not  spring  outof  thedust.     Blessed  be 
God,  I  can  now  from  my  very  heart  thank  him,  for 
uniting  me,  for   all  the  ages  of  a   blissful  eternity, 
with  those  dear  and  angelic  spirits,    towards  whom 
I  only  thought  of  the  short  intercourse  of  lime. — 
Oh  !   how  short  my  views  ;  how  long  his  love  ;  Sure- 
ly his  mercy,  and  the  fruit  of  it,  endureth  forever. 
This  was  our  greatest   affliction  ;  besides,  I  have, 
through  a  variety  of  accidents,  lost  my  relations  and 
my  possessions,  and  I  now,  in  my  old  age,  serve  in 
the  house  where   I  was  once  master.     Yet,  I  find 
indeed,  that  '  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent,   is  indeed  life   eternal." 
A  man's  life  does  not  consist  in   the  abundance 
■which  he  possesses,  but  in  that  peace  which  passes 
:dt  understanding,  and  which  the  world  can  neither 
give  nor  lake  away.     I  desire  to  live  by  faith,   day 
by  day,  and  trust  to  the  Lord  lo  provide  for  the  mor- 
row.   In  short,  sir,  I  have  found  by  experience,  that 


given  very  readily,  and  amidsi  numerous  spectators, 
there  could  scarcely  have  been  one,  who  would  with- 
hold his  approbation. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  examination,  Mr. 
Huntting  read  an  interesting  report,  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  the  plan  of  conducting  the  schools. 
After  the  report,  an  address  was  made  by  Mr.  II. 
Fisk. 

As  the  report  is  minute  in  describing  the  mode  of 
conducting  Sabbath  schools,  we  give  the  following 
long  exiract,  and  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will  be 
gratified  with  ils  perusal. 

"  The  proper  training  up  of  the  yoong.must  have  i  punctually  attends  the  scho^ 

spect   to  three  things,  viz.     1.  Their  Physical, j  gives  answers  to  about  2400  q 
Moral  improvement.     Or  in 


;  i.  e.  the  number  on  the  lists  who  attend  these 
schools  when  they  attend  any,  is  about  140;  on 
some  days  about  100  have  attended,  on  others  only 
about  00.  Average  number  in  the  two  schools  is 
about  "0  or  60. 

2.  The  number  of  teachers  including  the  Libra- 
rians and  Superintendents  is  about  twenty. 

Each  school  has  one  Superintendent  and  one  Li- 
brarian, and  in  one  of  the  schoolsthe  Librarian,  be- 
sides taking  excellent  care  of  the  library,  is  very 
useful  as  assistant  Superintendent. 

Much  praise  is  due  to  those  who  spend  their  tir 
without  any  pecuniary  compensation,  in  taking 
care  of,  and  instructing  in  these  schools. 

The  studies  of  the  scholars  are  entirely  t 
to  reading  or  learning  to  read.     Those  w' 
read,  are  learned  to  do  so.     Those  wh 
gel  lessons  in  the  New-Testament,  a 
occasionally  learn  hymns, or  psalms  s 

that  please  them.     The  recitatior  jrs 

who  read,  consist  mainly,  almos'  .vers 

learned   from    ihe  New-Test?  ^en   lo 

questions  requiring  such  ans' 

From  oO  to  70  question' 
week,  average  number  60, 


jOn  of  each 
scholar  who 
nas  the  lesson, 
ions  in  ihe  Tes- 


2.  Intellectual,  and  3.  Moral  improvement 
other  words,  1.  Their  health  and  strength  of  body. 
2.  Their  strength  of  mind,  and  acquaintance  with 
things  of  a  mere  worldly  nature  as  the  arts  and 
sciences,  useful  to  them  or  others.  And  3.  their 
uprightness  of  heart.     Moral  and  religious  state. 

Persons  well  trained  up,  are  fitted  for  usefulness 
and  happiness.  To  be  thus  fitted,  the  body  must 
be  made  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  circumstances 
admit;  the  mind  must  be  cultivated  and  improved, 
and  the  moral  and  religious  views,  feelings,  and 
habits  must  be  good. 

On  all  these  three  things  the  Sabbath  school  ex- 
erts a  favorable  influence;  but  its  influence  is  most 
felt  in.the  last,  viz.  good,  moral,  and  religious  cul- 
ture. 

We  say  its  influence  is  good  on  them  all.  It 
is  so:  as  ihe  instructions  given,  promote  good  hab- 
its aBd  destroy  bad  ones.  This  helps  the  body — 
it  promotes  health  and  prevents  weakness  and  sick- 
ness. 

The  Sabbath  school  helps  in  various  ways  to  im- 
prove the  understanding,  mind,  and  intellect,  and 
store  them  with  useful  knowledge.  The  studies  of 
the  school  do  this.  So  does  the  advice  which  the 
scholars  receive.  They  are  advised  to  improve 
their  lime  well  in  the  common  week  day  school- 
to  read  books  with  attention — to  listen  to  good  in. 
slruction  imparted  by  parents,  teachers  or  other 
friends.  The  general  effect  of  this,  is  ihe  improve- 
ment of  their  minds.  To  this  we  may  add  that 
they  read  much  in  the  books  of. ihe  Sabbath  school 
Library,  which  helps  lo  cultivate  their  understand 
ings.  And  not  only  the  Sabbath  school  scholars 
read  much  in  the  library  books  and  are  benefitted; 
but  their  friends  also  read  these  books  to  advantage. 
The  principal  benefil,  however,  of  ihe  Sabbath 
school,  is  its  moral  and  religious  effect. 

The  Bible  is  the  book  chiefly  studied,  and  no 
book  so  efficiently  improves  the  moral  and  religious 
character.  This  book  touches  the  heart,  from 
whence  are  the  issues  of  life.  Let  the  Bible  be- 
come ihe  man  of  our  council — let  it  become  a  lamp 
to  our  feet  and  a  light  lo  our  path — let  us  under- 
stand and  follow  it,  and  we  shall  do  right.  It  in- 
culcates nothing  wrong — it  leaves  uninculcated 
nothing  right. 

Of  the   two  schools   now  before  us,  a  report  or 
statement,  mentioning  ihe  number  of  scholars  and 
leachers  on  ihe  list — the  number  generally  togeth- 
er on  the  Sabbath — the  studies  they  attend  to — the 
every  worldly  good  without  God  is  emply,  and  that  I  improvement   ihey    make — the  causes  of  rapid  or 
God  without  any  worldly  good,  is,  as  of  old,  all  suf- !  of  slow  improvement — the  encouraging  and  thedis 


ficicnt !" 

This  discourse  struck  M.  de  Ranee  to  the  heart. 
It  was  a  ray  of  light  from  above.  He  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision. 


lament  every  year.  Aboul  half,  i.  e.  70  of  the  schol- 
ars, are  in  these  Testament  classes. 

The  number  of  Sabbaths  every  year  that  they 
have  new  lessons  is  40.  One  Sabbath  every  month, 
or  12  Sabbaths  every  year,  being  reserved  for  re- 
viewing immediately  previous  to  lh«  monthly  con- 
cert. 

Besides  these  2400  questions  put  annual!  v  to  these 
Testament  classes,  many  questions  ate  put  to  ihem, 
and  lo  the  other  scholars,  about  what  is  right  and 
wrong  in  their  general  conduct aschildren — as  broth- 
ers &,  sisters — as  neighbors — as  citizens, and  as  mor- 
al, accountable  and  immortal  beings. 

There  are  belonging  to  the  libraries  about  220 
volumes  of  different  sizes,  and  in  general  well  adap- 
ted to  the  capacities  of  the  scholars.  Of  these 
about  1.50  volumes,  are  constantly  circulating  in 
the  families  to  which  the  children  belong.  They 
are  kept  by  each  one  a  week  or  more  to  be  read, 
and  then  they  are  returned  and  changed  for  others. 
Many  of  the  children  lead  the  books  much  them- 
selves. For  some  scholars,  especially  those  who 
cannot  read,  the  books  are  read  aloud  by  some  per- 
sons at  home.  Wilh  many  of  the  pieces  in  these 
volumes  the  children  are  delighted,  and  from  the 
accounts  given  of  good  people  and  good  things, 
they  form  a  favorable  opinion  of  them  and  try  to 
imitate  ihem.  Some  parents  find  their  children  so 
strongly,  and  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  ac- 
counts of  virtue,  aud  virtuous  conduct,  found  in 
their  Sabbath  sphool  books,  lhat  often  to  remind 
them  of  those  accounts,  is  enough  to  deter  them 
from  evil,  and  lo  lead  to  obedient  behaviour.  Some 
of  ihe  Sabbath  school,  and  even  day  school  teach- 
ers, find  the  same  thing  true  and  manifest.  Thus 
parents,  guardians  and  teachers,  find  their  task  of 
governing  those  under  their  care, lightened  by  means 
of  the  Sabbath  school  library.  By  reading  these 
books  so  much,  the  children  and  others  form  a  hab- 
it of  reading.  This  habit  is  cherished,  and  the  com- 
munity actually  becomes  fond  of  reading.  The 
character  of  the  books  is  also  such,  as  to  form  an  at- 
tachment to  reading  of  a  moral  and  religious  sort. 
Already  it  is  seen  that  there  is  more  of  a  tasle 
among  us,  for  perusing  religious  books,  and  relig- 
ious newspapers,  and  the  Bible.  Probably  in  no 
year  has  there  been  in  this  place  more  atiention 
given- to  the  reading  of  God's  holy  word  and  of 
good  books  in  general,  than  during  the  one  just  pas- 
sing, especially  by  the  children  and  youth.  Should 
this  taste  for  reading  continue  and  be  cherished,  it 
will  serve  much  to  enlighten  and  elevale  the  pub- 
lic mind.     It  is  somewhat  like  leaven — it  spreads 


couraging  circumstances  of  these  schools— the  state  j  through  the  place  till  all  feel  ils  influence.  In 
of  the  libraries— the  encouragement  needed — ihe  j  houses  where  books  and  intelligence  were  least  like- 
benefit  to  be  expected,  &c.     I   say  a   statement   ly  to  find  their  way,  they  both  go  from  the  Sabbath 


mentioning  these  things,  may  be  useful  and  accept- 
able 


Liberality  without  discretion  is  prodigality. 


school.     Many   children   have   become  so  fond  of 
the  books,  that  they  go  wilh  pleasuielo  ihe  school, 


1.  The  number  of  scholars  in  these  two  schools,   if  from  no  oilier  motive  than  to  get  the  books. 


YOUTH'S     COMFANIOi 


"  In  regard  to  the  benefit  derived  by  the  scholars 
from  such  a  course  of  instruction,  we  can  say  that 
it  is  in  general  manifest  and  great,  but  varies  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  in  different  individuals. 

"  A°general  development  of  intellect,  and  im- 
provement in  good  manners  and  morals  is  very  per- 
ceptible. This  might  be  expected.  The  system 
of  instruction  by  question  and  answer  is  happy  in 
almost  every  thing,  but  in  nothing  more  than  in 
morals  and  religion.  Our  Saviour  often  taught  in 
this  way.  Questions  proposed  call  forth  thought  to 
prepare  the  answer,  and  when  once  children  are 
learned  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  think  cor- 
rectlv,  the  mind  will  improve.  When  once  the 
■channel  of  thought  is  opened,  the  current  will  flow 
through,  and  if  left  unobstructed  will  widen  and 
deepen  itself. 

"Questions  are  not  only  proposed  to  the  schol- 
ars, but  they  are  often  proposed  by  them.  They 
are  encouraged  to  ask  of  their  teachers  and  olhers, 
things  respecting  which  they  wish  information.  By 
this  means,  not  only  in  the  Sabbath  school,  but  also 
at  the  fire  side  at  home,  the  circle  is  often  formed  to 
mutually  ask  and  answer  questions.  As  instances 
of  improvement  in  these  schools,  we  mention  the 
following: — 

"  A  boy  last  Sabbath  appeared  in  school,  who, 
though  hired  out  to  labor  all  the  week,  had  obtain- 
ed answers  to  every  question  in  his  lesson,  and  had 
96  verses  in  the  N.Testament  committed  to  memory. 
■**  Another  boy,  or  rather  two  boys,  brothers,  who 
it  is  understood  never  attended  any  other  school 
but  this,  and  have  only  been  here  about  eight 
months,  and  who  knew  not  their  A  B  C's  when 
they  entered,  last  Sabbath  were  reading  the  easier 
-lessons  in  our  books.  These  two  boys  have  anoth- 
er brother  who  was  absent  last  Sabbath,  but  whose 
improvement  is  about  the  same.  They  live  about 
-three  miles  from  the  school,  and  buy  with  money 
earned  in  hard  labor,  articles  of  clothing  necessary 
I  to  appear  decent  in  school.  On  entering  school 
-they"  told  their  teacher  when  asked  about  God,  and 
|  heaven,  and  hell,  and  the  Sabbath,  &c,  that  they 
never  heard  of  any  of  them  before.  They  are  about 
j  10,  12,  and  14  years  of  age,  and  they  and  a  sister 
older  never  heard  a  prayer  till  they  entered  the  Sab- 
'bath  school. 

"  A  girl  is  also  in  this  company,  who  is  not  yet 

i  seven  years  old,  who,    beside  frequently   reciting 

beautifully  the  lessons  in  the  New-Testament  has 

since  last  February  read  her  Bible  in  course  from 

i   the  beginning  to  nearly  the  end.     She  will  proba- 

I   bly  be  through  the  Bible  before  the  day  that  she  is 

-seven  years  old.     This  same  girl   has  attended  the 

U  .day  school   much  of  the  time  and  has  frequently 

stood  there  among  the  best  scholars  in  her  class. 

Other  scholars  from  the  same  family,  and  others 

R  -still  in  the  school,   are  considerably   advanced  in 

leading  the  Bible  through. 

"  In  addition  to  these  facts  which  have  come  to 
my  knowledge,  are  others  that  time  allows  not  loie- 
late,  and  others  still,  no  doubt  of  a  very  encoura- 
ging nature  that  I  know  nothing  of,  which  show  the 
utility  of  our  schools  is  usefully  exercising  the  minds 
of  the  scholars. 

"Teachers  in  our  day  schools  have  borne  honor- 
able testimony  to  the  more  rapid  improvement  of 
1heir  scholars  after  entering  the  Sabbath  school 
thau  before. 

"  We  can  also  point  out  instances  of  those  who 
once  were  greatly  given  to  profaneness,  who  now 
seldom  if  ever  utter  an  oath  ;  of  some  who  had  lit- 
tle regard  to  truth,  that  now  seldom  tell  a  lie;  of 
some  who  frequently  and  glaringly  profaned  the 
Subbalh,  that  now  regard  it  as  a  holy  day  ;  of  some 
who  were  ungovernable  at  home,  and  troublesome 
to  the  neighbors,  that  now  are  very  different;  we 
might  speak  of  some  scholars  and  teachers  who  are 
almost  persuaded  to  be  Christians,  and  of  one  Su- 
perintendent, and  several  teachers  who  have  joined 
the  Church,  and  evidently  become  pious  since  they 
joined  the  Sabbath  schools. 

"  We  might  also  say  that  the  prospect  of  good  is 
no  less  bright  for  the  future  than  it  was  for  the  past. 
The  truth  of  God  which  is  as  the  fire  and  the  ham- 
mer to  break  in  pieces  the  rocky  hearts-  of  sinners, 


is  placed  on  them  in  greater  amount  and  to  better 
advantage,  and  why  may  we  not  expect  that  some  of 
them  will  yield  to  its  influence  during  the  coming 
as  during  the  past  year. 

"  Not  only  do  the  teachers  impart  to  the  scholars 
the  knowledge  every  week  which  they  have  of  the 
lessons,  but  to  them  a  lecture  is  given  on  each  new 
lesson  during  some  evening  of  the  week  before  they 
meet  their  classes. 

"  In  this  view  of  our  schools,  we  rejoice  to  see 
them  going  on.  The  circumstances  of  a  discour- 
aging nature  are  few  and  trifling,  compared  to  those 
of  an  encouraging.  And  we  trust,  that  as  the  utili- 
ty of  the  schools,  and  the  duties  of  teachers,  and 
scholars,  and  parents,  and  others  in  regard  to  them 
become  more  manifest,  the  aspect  will  be  even  more 
cheering,  and  that  at  last  many  will  arise  to  bless 
God  for  these  harbingers  of  good." 


Conversation  between  two  Sabbath  Scholars. 
Jane,'  said  a  Sabbath  scholar  to  her  companion, 
as  they  were  returning  home  one  evening, '  do  you 
not  think  my  teacher  was  too  strict  to-day  ?  I  on- 
ly just  laughed,  while  Susan  Thorn  was  reading, 
and  she  spoke  to  me  in  such  a  serious  manner,  as 
though  I  had  done  something  very  wicked.' 

'  Indeed,  Anne,  said  Jane,  it  is  very  sinful  not  to 
pay  attention  to  the  Scriptures.  Do  you  uot  re- 
member, that  Mr.  Jones  told  us  just  now,  that  eve- 
ry time  we  trifled  with  serious  things,  God  marketh 
down  in  his  book  V 

'Ah  !'  said  Anne,  'but  I  only  thought  of  the 
play  I  had  yesterday,  and  then  I  laughed;  how 
could  I  help  my  thoughts V 

'You  know,  my  deat  Anne,  if  you  had  been  at- 
tending to  what  you  were  reading,  such  thoughts 
would  not  have  come  into  your  mind.  I  sometimes 
think  of  that  text,  "  Lord  turn  away  mine  eyes  from 
beholding  vanity:"  and  if  I  can  but  remember  this 
text,  "Thou  God  seest  me?"  then  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  folly  :  I  remember  once  laughing  whilst  rea- 
ding the  Bible :  I  did  not  think  my  teacher  saw 
me  :  but  she  looked  up  at  me,  so  grieved,  and  said, 
'Jane,  if  you  were  in  great  distress,  without  a  friend 
near  to  help  you,  and  I  were  to  send  you  a  letter 
with  just  the  reliefyou  jipeded,  would  you  read  that 
letter  carelessly,  turn  away,  and  think  on  some  oth- 
er subject?  No,  you  would  not.  Then  my  child,' 
said  she, 'can  you  thus  make  light  of  God's  holy 
word,  which  he  has  sent  to  turn  us  from  sin  to  ho- 
liness, from  the  brink  of  ruin  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness?' In  this  way  she  talked  to  me  for  some  time. 
O,  I  think  I  can  never  forget  it !' 

'Well,'  said  Anne, 'when  my  teacher  said  to 
me,  It  is  by  that  book  we  shall  be  judged,  I  could 
not  help  thinking,  O  if  I  should  now  be  called  to 
judgment!  but  then  1  soon  forgot  that,  and — O, 
Jane,  I  am  ashamed  to  teil  you  all ;  I  do  now  fear, 
that  I  have. been  very  wicked.  But  there's  my  mo- 
ther, looking  out  for  me  ;  and  I  must  go.  Good 
night  ;  and  do  not  forget  to  pray  that  I  may  become 
a  good  child.' 


BEVIEW. 


For  i/ie  Youth's  Companion. 
MATERNAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MRS.  MURRAY  AND  HER  CHILDREN.— By  William 
McGavin.     Printed    by    T.    }i.   Marvin,  for  the    JMasa. 
S.  S.    Union. 

"  Mrs.  Murray,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  left  a 
widow  with  two  children,  Mary,  about  eight,  and 
James,  little  more  than  five  years  of  age.  Mary 
was  a  sweet  modest  girl,  but  James  was  a  pelulent, 
selfish  little  fellow,  who  did  not  care  what  pain  he 
gave  his  mother,  or  any  body  else,  piovided  he  had 
every  thing  his  own  way."  Let  all  selfish  boys, 
who  read  this  book,  keep  an  eye  on  James  Murray, 
and  they  will  see  how  their  own  actions  would  ap- 
pear, if  they  were  put  into  print.  James  Murray 
cared  for  nobody  but  himself.  Mrs.  Murray,  on 
New  Year's  day,  gave  to  her  two  children  a  half  a 
crown  each,  and  look  them  with  her  to  visit  some 
very  poor  people  who  were  sick.  To  one  of  these 
Mary  gave  her  half  crown,  because  she  pitied  them  ; 
but  James  loved  himself  so  well,  that  there  was  no 


i-;; 


place  in  his  heart  for  pity  or  generosity.  The  sight 
of  poverty  and  distress  did  not  move  Mm.  He  spent 
his  half  crown  for  a  drum  and  a  glass  trumpet,  but 
"  like  many  other  people  in  the  world,  he  had  more 
property  than  he  could  manage,  so  as  to  take  care 
of  himself  at  the  same  time.  His  foot  slid  upoti  a 
piece  of  ice;  on  the  pavement,  and  pot  having  his 
hands  at  liberty  to  break  his  fall,  he  tumbled  over 
his  drum,  and  fell  with  face  upon  his  glass  trumpet, 
which  broke  into  a  thousand  pieces,  one  of  which 
cut  his  nose  in  a  dreadful  manner."  So  much  for 
his  selfishness.  At  another  time  upon  a  holiday, 
his  mother  gave  him  a  sixpence,  "that  he  might 
have  something  to  give  to  such  poor  persons  as  he 
should  see  that  day.  She  wished  to  see  if  any  thing 
would  open  his  heart,  and  make  him  liberal."  She 
charged  him  not  to  meddle  with  gunpowder,  telling 
him  it  was  a  dangerous  article  James,  however, 
loved  himself  and  his  own  pleasure,  better  than  lie 
did  bis  mother  or  any  body  else.  He  did  not  give 
his  money  to  the  poor,  but  laid  it  out  for  gunpow- 
der, and  in  the  end,  was  blown  up.  "  His  clothes 
were  burnt,  and  the  skin  of  one  side  was  sadly 
scorched.     Poor  fellow!  he  suffered  terrible  pain." 

"  Notwithstanding  his  mother's  remonstrances 
and  express  prohibition,  Jama«  could  never  deny 
himself  the  cruel  pleasure  of  plundering  a  bird's 
nest,  when  he  thought  bis  mother  would  not  know 
it.  It  happened  one  Saturday,  after  the  school  hail 
been  dismissed,  that  he  went  away  with  some  other 
boys  into  the  wood,  to  try  how  many  bird's  nests 
they  could  find." 

Here,  James  strayed  away  from  his  companions 
and  was  lost.  He  was  now  in  a  sad  condition.  He 
cried  as  long  as  he  had  strength  to  cry  and  then  lay 
down  in  despair.  The  birds  were  very  thick  about 
him,  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  verse 
in  the  Bible,  which  says,  "  The  eye  that  mocketh 
at  his  father,  and  despisctb  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out,  and  the  young 
eagles  shall  eat  it."  When  he  was  found,  "  his 
face  was  swolen  with  crying.  His  hands  and  clothes 
were  torn  with  wild  briars,  and  not  a  little  bloody." 
Not  long  after  this,  James  walked  out  with  his  sister 
and  Mrs.  Hunter.  Mrs.  Hunter  was  a  pious  wo- 
man, and  while  they  sat  to  rest  themselves,  she  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  religion.  James  did  not  like 
religion;  any  other  subject  was  more  acceptable 
than  that.  And  this  is  not  strange,  for  religion  and 
selfishness  are  entirely  opposite  in  their  nature.  He 
stole  away,  therefore,  and  in  endeavoring  to  get 
some  berries  fiom  a  tree,  "the  branch  gave  way, 
and  James  tumbled  down  the  steep  bank  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  water."  So  much  for  his  selfish- 
ness. He  loved  himself  so  much  better  than  he  did 
his  Creator,  thai  he  could  not  bear  to  talk  about 
Him.  After  all  James'  troubles,  his  selfishness  re- 
mained. His  glass  trumpet  did  not  cut  it  out — the 
powder  did  not  burn  it  out — his  fears  when  he  was 
lost  in  the  wood  did  not  frighten  it  away — nor  did 
he  leave  it  behind  him  when  he  fell  down  the  steep 
bank.     No,  his  selfishness  still  remained. 

My  young  friends,  selfishness  is  siii.  It  is  a  trans- 
gression of  God's  law.  We  once  knew  a  boy  who, 
when  he  was  asked  if  he  were  a  sinner,  replied, 
"  Yes,  I  know  that  I  am  a  sinner,  yet  I  cannot  think, 
of  any  particular  crime  that  I  have  committed  against 
God  or  man,  which  should  make  me  so  ill-deserv- 
ing as  the  Bible  represents."  He  had  forgotten  that 
selfishness  is  sin,  and  that  it  is  for  being  selfish  ihct 
"God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 

To  be  selfish  is  to  lay  all  your  plans  for  your  own 
1  benefit,  regardless  of  the  happiness  of  other  people 
i — regardless  of  the  glory  of  God.     God  commands 
\  you   to  love   him    supremely,  but   selfishness  says, 
i  love  self   supremely.        Selfishness    says,    "such 
i  and  such  things  are  mine,  and  I  will  not  give  them 
up,  for  the  sake  of  the  happiness  of  an  hundred  oth- 
ers."    Selfishness  says  "  my  neighbor  has  got  mo- 
ney,— I  want  it.  My  neighbor  has  got  a  good  name 
— 1  want  it.     My  neighbor  appears  to  enjoy  life — 
I  am  unhappy,  and   if  I    cannot  obtain  his  wealth 
and  cood  name,  I  will  endeavor  to  rob  him  of  the 
happiness  they  afford."     This  is  selfishness.      It 
craves  aWthe  wealth  and  honor  and  pleasure  which 
the  world  can  give,  and  it  hopes,  at  least,  for  the 
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absence  of  misery  in  eternity.  This  selfishness  is 
natural  to  man.  Children  feel  it  and  manifest  it. 
It  breaks  out  in  the  family,  setting  children  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other.  It  shows  itself  in  the  school, 
and  sets  on  the  boys  to  fight.  In  the  neighborhood, 
it  is  the  parent  of  slander  and  strife.  In  the  world 
it  produces  war  and  bloodshed.  And  is  it  not  sin? 
Those  who  continue  to  indulge  it  through  life  can- 
not be  happy  hereafter.  It  has  made  them  miser- 
able, notwithstanding  all  the  restraints  of  religion 
and  civil  society,  in  this  world,  O  how  unspeaka- 
bly miserable  must  they  be  in  ihe  world  of  despair, 
when  all  restraints  will  be  removed  !  Reviewer. 
[  To  be  concluded.] 
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ME.UOIR  OF  .WHS.  ANN  H.  JUDSON. 

[Editorial  Abridgment.] 
Mrs.  Judson  may  well  be  mentioned  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  Mrs.  Newell,*  for  they  were 
born  near  the  same  spot;  they  were  associates  in 
study  and  in  religious  privilege;  they  sailed  in  the 
same  vessel  to  India  among  the  first  adventurerson 
a  foreign  mission  from  the  United  States;  and 
though  they  were  soon  after  separated,  and  went 
down  to  the  grave  in  distant  places,  their  ransomed 
spirits  aie  now  together,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lamb.  Our  readers  may  be  pleased  to 
compare  the  two  notices  together,  after  we  shall 
have  laid  them  both  before  them. 

Mrs.  Judson  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  and 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Hasseltine,  of  Bradford,  Ms.,  where 
her  venerable  parents  yet  reside.  She  was  born 
Dec.  22,  1789.  This  place  is  separated  from  Ha- 
verhill only  by  the  Merrimack  river,  and  contains 
the  Academy  which  was  so  favored  with  a  shower 
of  grace  in  1S06,  when  many  young  females  were 
converted  to  Christ.  Ann  Hasseltine  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school,  and  shared  early  in  the  revival. 
She  had  before  been  under  convictions  of  sin,  and 
resisted  the  Spirit.  But  now  the  commandment 
came  home  with  power,  and  her  spirit  was  over- 
whelmed. She  obtained  peace,  however,  by  be- 
lieving in  Christ ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September, 
she  united  herself  with  the  church  of  the  Redeemer 
in  public  covenant,  being  less  than  17  years  of  age. 
In  June  1810,  the  General  Association  of  Massa- 
chusetts met  at  Bradford.  At  that  meeting,  the  ven- 
erable body  of  ministers  were  ihinking  little  of  mis- 
sions to  the  heathen,  till  four  young  students  from 
the  Seminary  at  Andover  presented  a  paper  to  them, 
stating  that  they  had  been  thinking  and  praying  on 
the  subject,  and  desired  advice  and  direction  about 
going  forth  to  carry  them  the  gospel.  These  young 
men  were  Messrs.  Judson,  Nott,  Mills  and  Newell. 
All  of  these  but  Mr.  Mills,  together  with  Messrs. 
Rice  and  Hall,  went  out  in  the  first  company,  in 
1812.  At  this  meeting  in  Bradford,  Mr.  Judson 
first  saw  Miss  Hasseltine.  An  acquaintance  was 
soon  after  formed,  which  led  to  a  direct  offer  of  mar- 
riage on  his  part,  including  a  proposition  to  accom- 
pany him  in  his  missionary  enterprize.  Miss  Has- 
seltine was  called  to  decide  this  very  difficult  and 
affecting  question,  earlier  than  Miss  Atwood  ;  and 
she  was  the  first  female  in  our  country,  who  con- 
sented to  go  to  distant  regions  on  this  errand  of  mer- 
er :  and  her  enlightened  and  judicious  manner  of 
deciding  the  question,  has  doubtless  been  very  use- 
ful in  aiding  others  who  have  been  called  to  the 
same  liial  of  their  faith.  She  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1812;  and  on  tin:  !9lh  of  the  same  month  they 
left  Salem  for  Calcutta;  in  the  same  vessel  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Newell.  Messrs.  Hall,  Nutt  and  Rice, 
with  Mrs.  Nott,  sailed  about  the  same  time  from 
Philadelphia,  the  two  companies  expecting  to  meet 
in  India. 

Various  reasons  induced  most  of  these  mission- 
aries to  abandon  the  proposed  mission  to  Burmah; 
and  while  they  remained  in  Calcutta,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Judson  and  Mr.  Rice  became  Baptists,  and 
were  immersed.  This  event  was  one  of  that  series 
of  causes,  which  aroused  the  Baptist  churches  in 
this  country  to  engage   in  foreign   missions.      Mr. 

•  See  Companion  of  last  week. 


Rice  returned  soon  to  this  country.  Mr.  Judson 
and  his  wife,  considering  their  connection  with 
the  American  Board  dissolved  by  their  becoming 
Baptists,  were  uncertain  where  to  go,  or  on  whom 
to  rely  for  support.  They  thought  of  South  Amer- 
ica, of  Japan,  of  Persia,  of  Madagascar  ;  but  they 
were  at  length  conducted  by  a  special  providence 
to  Burmah,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Ran- 
goon, in  July,  1813.  This  place  is  the  principal 
sea-port  of  the  empire;  "where  their  Saviour  had 
designed  they  should  labor  for  him  many  years- 
and  where  they  were  to  be  the  instruments  of  gath- 
ering a  little  church  of  redeemed  Burmans."  The 
mission  was  soon  supported  by  a  Baptist  Board, 
formed  in  this  countvy.  Here  they  were  most  of 
the  lime  alone,  among  them  that  neither  knew  nor 
feared  Jehovah.  In  October,  1816,  Mr.  Hough, 
from  America  joined  them ;  and  Messrs.  Colinan 
&  Wheelock,  with  their  wives,  about  two  years 
after.  In  1816,  Mrs.  J.  was  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  a  little  son,  of  the  age  of  eight  months;  her 
health  was  often  feeble,  and  her  toils  and  sufferings 
great.  In  July  1820,  she  was  so  ill  that  her  hus- 
band accompanied  her  to  Calcutta  and  Serampore, 
and  she  received  so  much  benefit  as  to  return  to 
Rangoon  in  January,  1821. 

Her  recovery,  however,  was  of  short  continu- 
ance. In  August  she  bade  her  affectionate  husband 
farewell,  and  sailed  for  India  ;  whence  she  went  to 
England,  and  finally  returned  to  her  native  country, 
where  she  spent  nine  months  very  usefully  to  the 
cause  of  missions.  While  here,  she  published  her 
"  History  of  the  Burman  Mission,"  which  has  done 
much  good  here,  and  in  England  where  an  edi- 
tion was  published.  In  June  1823,  she  again  set 
sail  for  the  eastern  world,  accompanied  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Wade  and  his  wife,  who  were  going  to  join  the 
same  mission.  She  now  took  her  last  leave  of 
America  and  her  friends  here,  and  met  her  husband 
again  on  mission  ground,  Dec.  5,  1823.  During 
her  absence,  he  had  visited  Ava,  the  capital,  and 
obtained  leave  to  make  that  city  his  station.  Thith- 
er they  soon  removed,  leaving  Messrs.  Hough  and 
Wade  with  their  families  at  Rangoon.  Before  this 
time,  Messrs.  Colman  and^Wheelock  had  both  left 
all  earthly  scenes.  About^nis  time  war  broke  out 
between  the  Burmans  and  the  English,  and  Ran- 
goon was  suddenly  invaded  by  an  English  army. 
The  missionaries  who  were  at  that  place  were  won- 
derfully preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  com- 
motion and  the  greatest  apparent  dangers.  Soon 
after  the  capture  of  that  city,  this  company  retired 
to  Bengal. 

The  situation  of  the  missionaries  at  Ava  now  be- 
came perilous  indeed,  and  there  was  great  reason 
to  fear  they  would  fall  victims  to  the  hasty  resent- 
ment of  a  vindictiveand  haughty  government.  The 
Burmans  were  continually  defeated,  and  the"  Eng- 
lish advanced  towards  the  capital.  For  nearly  two 
years,  their  friends  could  not  heara  single  word  of 
their  fate.  Their  sufferings  were  very  severe  and  long 
continued.  They  were  excluded  from  the  royal  resi- 
dence, suspected  and  examined  as  spies, and  living  in 
'jeopardy  every  hour.'  At  length  Messrs.  Judson  and 
Price*  were  imprisoned,  and  in  that  state  endured 
almost  incredible  hardships.  Mrs.  Judson,  in  the 
!  strength  of  her  native  powers,  and  in  the  greater 
J  strength  of  faith  in  them  that  judgeth  righteously, 
kept  possession  of  their  house  and  property  alone. 
:  She  maintained  her  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
God,  and  visited  the  prison  of  her  husband  daily 
!  to  carry  him  food,  till  she  was  herself  brought  down 
I  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave  by  a  disorder  of 
the  country,  which  almost  always  proves  fatal  to 
I  foreigners.  For  more  than  two  months  she  was 
confined  to  a  mat  in  a  small  room,  with  a  little 
daughter  deprived  of  her  nourishment,  and  all  out- 
ward circumstances  truly  deplorable,  except  the 
unwearied  kindness  of  her  Bengalee  servant.  Af- 
ter a  partial  restoration,  she  was  "  seized  with  the 
spotted  fever,  with  all  its  attendant  horrors;"  and 
when  Dr.  Price  at  length  came  to  her,  he  found  her 
"  case  the  most  diitressing  that  he  had  ever  witnes- 
sed." 


•  Dr.  frico  joined  ibe  mission  in  1S21. 


At  last,  peace  was  restored,  her  husband  was  re- 
leased, and  they  were  placed  in  the  English  camp 
under  the  protection  of  Christian  people.  They 
seemed  now  likely  to  dwell  safely  and  prosper  in 
the  mission;  and  prepared  to  settle  at  Amherst,  a 
new  station.  To  this  place  Mr.  J.  conveyed  his 
wife  in  June,  1826,  while  he  went  to  Ava  to  make 
other  arrangements.  But  in  October  she  was  seiz- 
ed by  a  fever,  and  after  a  few  days  was  released 
from  all  her  sorrows. 

Mrs.  Judson  was  a  lady  of  very  superior  mind, 
and  her  character  and  history  are  worthy  of  being 
studied  by  all  our  youth.  We  have  given  but  a 
very  barren  sketch  of  her  life,  and  refer  our  read- 
ers to  Mr.  Kuowles'  Memoir  for  greater  satisfaction. 
The  third  edition  is  now  on  sale ;  the  two  first 
amounted  to  7500  copies ;  and  yet  a  year  has  not 
elapsed  since  the  first  was  published. 


REMARKS  ON  REVIEWS. 

The  first  question  between  "  Reviewer"  and  "  Vindicator," 
[See  last  Companion,]  is  one  of  degrees.  "  Reviewer"  would 
warn  liis  children  of  die  temptations  of  the  wicked  world:  but  ha 
would  do  it  by  solen?n  parental  instruction,  and  not  have  it  fro- 
qncndv  presented  in  reading  and  conversation.  "Vindicator" 
would  make  the  topic  more  common  and  familiar:  would  hava 
his  children  hear  of  the  abominations  that  are  committed,  and 
even  behold  them.  There  is  doubtless  a  wise  medium  here,  and 
there  are  two  opposite  extremes.  We  will  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide between  our  correspondents.  But  we  would  suggest  ia 
"  Vindicator"  the  danger  of  making  depraved  youth  too  "  fa- 
miliar with  the  face"  of  vice  :  lest  they  "  first  sec,  then  pity,  then 
embrace." 

As  to  Maria's  "error  of  sentiment,"  we  think  it  is  fairly  im- 
puted to  the  author  of  the  book,  and  not  to  the  "young  girl." 
And  neither  the  sentiments  of  a  class  of  Christians,  nor  the  simi- 
lar practice  of  the  most  successful  preacher,  nor  the  usefulness  of 
the  book  which  contains  the  expression,  can  prove  that  the  seoli- 
ment  in  question  is  scriptural.  If  it  implies  that  the  human  heart 
has  any  truly  virtuous  or  holy  principles,  before  conversion,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say  the  expression  should  be  avoided. 


HISCELLANV. 


POETRY. 


THE  DEAD  ROBIN. 

Poor  little  robin  !  he  is  dead  * 

He  will  sing  to  us  no  more — 
And  never  turn  his  glossy  head, 

When  he  hears  us  ope  the  door. 
How  prettily  he  used  to  feed, 

And  hop  about  so  gay, 
When  from  the  windows  we  threw  seed, 

In  happy,  careless  play. 
Oh.  the  world  wns  a  merry  place 

To  little  robin  Uien — 
He  seldom  snw  a  human  fnce, 

Or  heard  the  voice  of  men. 
The  far-off  sky,  so  bright  and  fair, 

Was  very  dear  to  him — 
The  air,  the  pure  and  balmy  air, 

Was  made  for  birds  to  swim. 
But  when  the  spring  was  very  bleak, 

His  male  would  build  a  nest ; 
And  the  fond  pair  came  here  to  seek 

For  comfort  and  for  rest. 
Within  my  little  basket  deep, 

Their  tiny  eggs  were  laid ; 
For  there  his  little  ones  could  sleep. 

Nor  care  for  sun  or  shade. 
Oh,  how  I  wish  I'd  let  him  go, 

When  his  ntntc  (lew  far  away ! 
I  did  not  think  it  would  be  so — 

Oh,  what  a  gloomy  day  ! 
My  naughty  puss  I'll  never  like, 

For  peeping  in  his  house — 
Aud  yet  how  cntild  the  foolish  tyke 

Know  robin  from  a  mouse  ? 
Ah,  we  ourselves  are  alt  to  blame 

For  pretty  robin's   fate ; 
Indeed,  it  was  a  cruel  shams, 

To  lake  him  from  his  mate  !  [Jwv.  Mi*. 


Ertracagancc. — By  extravagance  the  higher  sort 
are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of 
those  whom  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  thro' 
industry  and  frugality,  have  maintained  their  stand- 
ing. A  ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a, 
gentleman  on  his  knees. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  most  slanderers  is  not 
to  notice  them.  Nine  times  in  ten  they  will  die 
quicker  than  you  can  kill  them. 
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From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
ST.  MADE. 
OR,  THE  CAPTIVE  BABES  RECOVERED. 
Among  the  early  settlers  ef  our  country,  were 
many  French  Protestants,  or  Huguenots,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  who  left  their  native  land  to 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  Rom- 
ish Church,  being  the  established  form  of  worship  in 
France,  those  who  differed  from  it  had  been  fre- 
quently treated  with  severity.  Henry  the  4th  of 
France,  gave  the  Protestents permission  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  the  treaty  or 
covenant  which  promised  them  this  liberty,  was 
signed  by  him  in  the  year  1598.  It  is  known  in 
history  by  the  name  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  because 
it  was  executed  at  that  place.  But  Lewis  14th,  de- 
termined on  the  conversion  of  those  whom  he  con- 
sidered heretics,  revoked  this  Edict,  and  a  bitter 
persecution  ensued.  Their  churches  were  destroy- 
ed, armed  soldiers  quartered  in  their  habitations, 
their  children  torn  from  them  to  be  educated  by  Cath- 
olic priests,  &  many  imprisoned  and  murdered.  Mul- 
titudes fled  from  the  face  of  a  king,  who  instead  of  the 
father  of  his  people,  had  become  their  destroyer. 
They  took  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  their  industry,  integrity  and  piety, 
rendered  them  treasures  to  their  new  liomes. 

Among  those  who  became  inhabitants  of  New- 
England,  a  number  of  families  commenced  a  set- 
tlement at  Oxford,  in  Massachusetts,  about  66  years 
after  the  first  landing  of  the  English  at  Plymouth. 
To  the  stream  passing  through  that  town,  they  gave 
the  name  of  French  River,  which  it  continues  to 
bear ;  and  to  protect  them  from  the  surrounding  In- 
dians, erected  a  fort  whose  ruins  are  yet  visible. 
Their  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Pierre  Daille  was  dis- 
tinguished bythe  firmness  and  meekness  with  which 
he  endured,  and  counselled  his  people  to  endure,  the 
hardships  of  emigration.  With  thislittle  colonyhe 
eventually  removed  from  Oxford  to  Boston,  where 
some  of  their  descendants  continue  to  this  day. 
Should  any  of  my  young  friends,  who  read  these 
pages,  desire  to  see  the  humble  stone  which  marks 
the  grave  of  this  good  man,  it  maybe  found,  togeth- 
er with  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  Granary  Burying 
Yard  in  Boston. 

At  the  period  of  the  story  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late, the  Huguenots  had  been  residents  of  Oxford, 
somewhat  more  than  three  years.  They  had  erect- 
ed a  sufficient  number  of  rude  dwellings,  and  had 
made  good  progress  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the 
earth.  The  close  of  Autumn  was  again  approach- 
ing, and  every  thicket  and  copse  assumed  that  vari- 
ety of  hue,  which  gives  such  beauty  and  brilliance 
to  the  forests  of  New-England.  The  children  of 
the  colonists  might  be  seen,  bearing  toward  their 
homes,  baskets  of  those  nuts  which  were  to  vary  the 
1  banquet  of  their  winter-evenings.  Ere  the  morning 
sun  had  melted  the  white  frost  from  the  earth,  their 
little  fingers,  regardless  of  cold,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  separating  the  chesnut  from  its  armed 
sheath  ;  and  they  were  delighted  to  trace  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  hazle-bush,  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  filbert  of  their  native  clime. 

It  was  sweet  to  hear  their  pleasant  voices  chat- 
tering to  each  other,  while  the  more  hardy  ones 
climbed  the  lofty  walnut  and  butternut  trees,  and 
shook  the  loaded  branches  for  those  who  gathered 
beneath.  It  was  lovely  to  see  their  healthful  and 
innocent  faces,  like  fresh  flowers  amid  those  wilds, 
so  lately  tenanted  by  the  red  Indian,  and  the  sable 
bear.     Among  this  happy  group,  were  the  little  chil- 


dren of  Mr.  St.  Maur  ;*  Antoine,  a  boy  of  eight  j  he  was  eight  years  old.  What  is  a  soldier  good  for, 
years  of  age, with  his  sister  Elise,  four  years  young- j  who  dare  net  encounter  odds? — and  I  hope  to  be 
er.  They  were  peculiarly  dear  to  their  father,  be-  ;  a  soldier,  like  my  valiant  ancestors,  of  whom  my 
cause  he  had  the  sole  charge  of  them,  for  their  mo-  I  dear  father  has  told  me." 

ther  who  was  a  delicate  woman,  and  exhausted  by  |  The  little  girl  took  the  patched  corn  that  was  of- 
the  suffering's  to  which  their  persecutions  had  ex-  j  fered  her ;  and  the  Indian  upon  whose  knee  she  sat, 
posed  them  died  during  the  voyage  to  America.  |  was  pleased  when  he  saw  her  eat  the  kernels,  and 
She  had  long  been  pale  and  feeble,  and  their  pas-  jlook  up  in  his  face  with  a  reproachless  eye.  They 
sage  was  tedious  and  tempestuous.  Once,  when  a  j  then  lay  down  to  sleep,  each  with  a  captive  in  his 
violent  storm  arose,  she  sat  during  the  whole  night  arms.  Antoine  wisely  conquered  his  impatience, 
with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  little  Antoine,  j  and  remained  perfectly  still,  until  the  arm  which 
sometimes  sleeping,  and  sometimes  moaning,  by  her  ',  held  him,  relaxed  his  grasp,  and  deep  breathings 
side.  When  the  day  began  to  dawn,  she  kissed  the  j  denoted  slumber.  At  first,  the  repose  of  the  Indian 
baby  for  the  last  lime,  and  laid  it  in  her  husband's  j  was  disturbed,  and  after  partially  releasing  his 
bosom.  Poor  Antoine  remembered  as  long  as  he  prisoner,  he  would  clasp  him  more  closely,  mut- 
lived,  that  she  clasped  her  cold  hands  upon  his  head,  ,  tering,  and  half  opening  his  eyes,  in  broken  dreams, 
and   said  in  a  faint  voice,    as  if  she  prayed,  "  The  j      Antoine  waited  until   he   slept  profoundly,  and 

then  scarcely  breathing,  crept  away  from  his  side. 
He  rose  up,  and  looked  around  him.  Nothing  was 
heard,  save  the  sobs  of  those  who  slumbered,  and 
the  crackling  of  the  fire  which  blazed  up  high  and 
bright  in  the  forest,  except  now  and  then  the  dis- 
tant growling  and  snapping  of  a  bear,  as  if  bereav- 
ed of  her  cubs.  The  heart  of  the  child  who  had 
never  at  the  hour  of  midnight  been  away  from  his 
parent's  side,  might  be  supposed  to  shudder  at  a 
scene  so  awful.  But  anew  courage  kindled  there, 
when  he  recollected  that  the  care  of  his  sister  had 
been  entrusted  to  him,  and  that  his  father  was  now 
miserable  for  their  loss.  Little  Elise  lay  sleeping 
upon  the  damp  ground,  her  head  resting  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  dark,  red  man.  She  seemed  like  a 
rose-bud,  broken  from  its  stalk,  and  dropped  in 
some  dismal  vault,  where  the  bloated  toad  stares  at 
the  strange  guest,  or  the  snake  stealing  from  its 
nest,  enfolds  it  in  a  venomous  coil.  Her  tiny  hand, 
pure  as  wax,  was  among  the  long,  black  locks  of  the 
Indian,  and  her  ruby  lips  were  slightly  parted  by 
her  soft  and  quiet  breathing.  Her  brother  stood 
near  her,  and  brushing  away  the  thick  curls,  that 
clustered  around  his  forehead,  espied  the  tomahawks 
of  their  captors,  hanging  upon  a  tree.  He  climbed 
up  to  them,  and  not  being  able  to  ascertain  which 
was  the  best,  loaded  himself  with  both.  To  de- 
scend the  tree  with  these  weapons,  and  yet  to  pre- 
serve that  caution  and  silence,  which  the  exigence 
demanded,  was  no  slight  undertaking  for  a  boy  of 
eight  summers. 

His  heart  beat  strong  and  painfully,  as  his  foot 
was  about  to  touch  the  ground.  At  that  moment, 
one  of  the  tomahawks  fell.  It  struck  a  stone,  and 
his  guard  awaked.  What  was  his  astonishment  at 
beholding  a  child  whom  he  deemed  incapable  of 
resistance, raising  a  deadly  weapon,  with  a  warrior's 
spirit  flashing  from  his  eyes  I  He  could  not  but 
gaze  on  him,  for  a  moment,  with  admiration  ;  for  in 
the  sightof  the  brave  he  was  beautiful,  and  the  son 
of  the  forest  respects  valor  even  in  a  foe.  He  dis- 
armed him,  but  not  till  after  many  a  struggle  from 
the  bold  and  disappointed  boy,  whom  he  pinion- 
ed securely,  and  again  stretched  himself  upon 
his  bed  of  turf.  Antoine  groaned  aloud,  "  My  poor 
father,"  and  at  last,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  sor- 
row, mourned  himself  to  sleep.  But  in  his  broken 
dreams,  he  started  and  complained  almost  inces- 
santly. Sometimes  he  vociferated,  "Give  me  my 
father's  sword,"  or,  "See!  see  I  they  have  murder- 
ed Elise."  Then  fancying  he  saw  the  torches  of 
their  friends  coining  in  pursuit  of  them,  he  would 
exclaim,  "  this  way !  this  way  !  here  are  the  vile 
babe-stealers." 

When  it  was  discovered  in  the  Colony  that  the 
children  of  St.  Maur  had  not  returned  to  their  home, 
the  alarm  and  sympathy  became  general.  Every 
spot  where  it  was  probable  they  might  have  linger- 
ed, was  explored.     Lights  were  seen   in  every  di- 


cup  that  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink 
it"!"  and  that  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  laid  down, 
motionless  and  dead. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  St.  Maur  should  regard 
these  motherless  children,  the  companions  of  his 
exile,  with  great  tenderness  When  he  gave  them 
permission  to  join  the  nut-gatherers,  he  said  to  An- 
toine,- "  My  son,  watch  over  your  sister  every  mo- 
ment, and  return  with  her  before  the  sun  sets." 
Delighted  with  their  liberty,  and  with  the  healthful 
toil  they  were  pursuing,  Antoine  and  Elise,  could 
not  help  regretting  when  they  saw  the  sun  decline 
toward  the  west.  Yet  obedient  to  their  father's 
command,  they  took  leave  of  their  companions, 
and  turned  their  steps  homeward.  They  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  the  forest,  ere  they  discovered, 
at  considerable  distance,  profuse  clusters  of  the 
purple  frost-grape,  peeping  out  amid  brown  rocks, 
and  faded  foliage.  Having  still  room  in  their  bas- 
kets, they  hastened  tu  load  them  with  this  new  trea- 
sure, forgetful  how  widely  they  wandered  from  the 
path,  and  that  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  were  vanish- 
ing. But  as  they  descended  towards  a  little  dell, 
two  Indians  rushed  from  the  adjoining  thicket,  and 
each  caught  one  of  the  children  in  his  arms.  An- 
toine struggled  violently,  s>nd  every  feature  was  con- 
vulsed with  anger.  I  lis  little  sister,  finding  that  re- 
sistance was  vain, became  quiet;  and  he,  recollect- 
ing to  have  heard  that  the  natives  of  this  country 
were  soothed  by  an  appearance  of  confidence,  en- 
deavored to  imitate  her.  But  his  keen  eye  took 
note  of  every  angle  in  the  path,  every  brook  that 
they  forded,  every  hill  that  was  ascended  ;  deter- 
mining if  possible  to  effect  an  escape,  and  alternate- 
ly to  lead  and  carry  his  little  sister,  until  they  should 
reach  their  home. 

He  was  grieved  that  night  so  soon  came  on,  and 
prevented  his  observation  of  the  country.  The  In- 
dians travelled  alongtimeere  they  halted,  and  then 
kindled  a  fire  in  the  forest,  before  they  prepared  for 
rest.  They  offered  the  children  some  of  the  food 
which  they  carried  with  them,  but  Antoine  refused 
to  partake.  His  heart  swelled  too  high  to  permit 
him  to  think  of  hunger.  Being  a  bold  boy,  he  be- 
gan to  meditate  the  conquest  of  these  savages,  for 
he  feared  that  their  vigilance  would  prevent  him 
from  rescuing  his  sister,  though  he  trusted  that 
he  might  himself  steal  silently  away,  while  they 
slept. 

"  There  are  but  two  of  them,  thought  he,  and  if 
there  were  twenty  I  would  save  Elise.  Henry  the 
Great,  would  not  have  feared  to  undertake  it,  and 
I  know  his  arm  was  not  stronger  than  mine   when 


*  This  name  is  now  generally  written  Seymour.  Many  of  the 
Huguenot  names  have  received  some  change  since  their  resilience 
among  the  Americans.  Thus  Lawrens  is  altored  to  Lawrence, 
— Jeanson  lo  Johnson, — Rawling  to  Rollins,— Boutonct  to 
Banlenot, — Dubelde  to  Doublpday, — and  the  ancestor  of  the 
excellent  Governor  Bowdoin,  always  made  his  signature,  Pierre 
Baudoin. 
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rcciion  to  rise  and  vanish  like  the  lamp  of  the  fire- 
fly, and  for  hours  the  woods  echoed  with  the  names 
ofAnloineand  Elise.  But  when  far  beyond  the 
limit  of  their  usual  walks,  their  little  baskets  were 
found  overturned,  and  the  contents  scattered  in 
disorder,  one  terrible  conclusion  burst  upon  every 
niiml,  that  they  must  have  been  captured  by  the 
Indians.  With  the  dawn  of  morning,  the  colonists 
assembled  at  the  door  of  St  Maur.  Some  ol  them 
bore  arms,  anxious  logo  immediately,  and  rescue 
his  children  by  force.  They  found  their  excellent 
minister  already  there,  consulting  with  the  agoni- 
zed father.  They  observed  that  "the  gestures  of  St. 
Maur  were  strong,  as  if  he  argued  earnestly,  but 
the  countenance  of  the  sacred  Teacher  was  fixed, 
like  one  who  prevails.  Father  Daille,  as  he  was 
called  by  his  people,  at  length  came  forward,  and 
said,  "  My  sons,  it  is  decided  that  St.  Maur  and 
myself  go,  and  require  our  lost  babes  of  the  savage 
king.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that  some 
germ  of  goodness  dwells  in  the  heart  of  this  fierce 
people,  they  will  listen  to  a  sorrowing  father,  and  to 
a  man  of  God.  Go  to  your  homes,  and  pray  that 
we  may  find  favor  in  their  sight.  We  give  you 
thanks  for  your  sympathy,  but  the  resistance  unto 
blood  which  some  of  you  have  meditated,  might  end 
in  the  destruction  of  our  colony.  It  might  not  re- 
store the  lambs  who  are  lost,  but  it  would  enrage 
the  wolves  to  lay  our  fold  desolate.  Return  to  your 
homes,  my  children.  Not  by  the  sword  or  the  bow 
can  ye  aid  us,  but  by  the  lifting  up  of  humble  hearts 
and   faithful   hands." 

The  two  ambassadors  to  the  Indian  king,  pressed 
the  hands  of  their  friends,  and  departed  towards  the 
valley.  They  continued  their  journey  until  the  sun 
passed  the  meridian.  They  then,  fortunately  met 
an  Indian  pursuing  the  chase,  who  had  occasionally 
shared  their  hospitality,  and  readily  consented  to 
become  their  guide.  After  travelling  until  they 
became  weary,  they  met  a  party  of  natives  led  by 
one  who  appeared  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
Chief.  His  stature  was  lofty,  but  his  head  declined 
like  one  addicted  to  melancholy  thought,  and  as  he 
slowly  raised  it,  they  perceived  deep  furrows  of  age 
and  sorrow.  His  eye  fixed  sternly  upon  them,  as 
if  it  unexpectedly  encountered  an  object  of  dislike 
or  hatred.  Resting  upon  his  musket,  he  seemed  to 
await  their  approach. 

"  This  is  our  prophet,"  said  their  guide,  while  he 
bent  in  reverence.  "  He  understands  your  language. 
Our  people  fear  him.  He  interprets  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit." 

Father  Daille  came  forward,  and  spoke  with  the 
mildness  which  distinguished  his  character. 

"  Prophet  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  come  in  peace. 
We  hear  that  thou  canst  reveal  hidden  things. 
Canst  thou  tell  us  of  two  wandering  babes?  When 
last  the  sun  sank  behind  the  mountain,  we  gather- 
ed our  lambs  into  the  fold  :  but  these  came  not. 
If,  in  thy  visions,  thou  hast  heard  the  cry  of  the 
lost  ones,  we  pray  thee  to  guide  a  mourning  fath- 
er where  he  may  once  more  shelter  them  in  his 
arms." 

The  old  Indian  did  not  answer  for  several  min- 
utes; and  then  said  in  a  hoarse,  hollow  tone  : 

"  What  should  the  red  man  know  of  the  offspring 
of  his  mortal  enemies?  What!  but  to  appoint  to 
the  sword  such  as  are  for  the  sword  ;  and  to  cast 
such  as  are  for  the  burning,  into  the  flame." 

Father  Daille  replied  firmly,  "  Hath  the  Great 
Spirit,  whom  you  call  good,  any  delight  in  the  blood 
of  babes?  The  God  whom  we  worship  hath  de- 
clared that  he  hath  no  '  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dielh.'  " 

"Go  your  way,"  said  the  hoary  prophet,  "and 
leach  white  men  not  to  swear  falsely,  and  not  to 
steal  from  the  forest  children  the  lands  which  their 
fathers  gave.  Go,  and  when  thou  hast  taught  them 
these  things,  come  tell  me  the  words  of  thy  God, 
and  I  will  hear  them.  The  Indian  hath  had  no 
rest  since  the  eye  of  the  pale  race  looked  upon  him. 
He  asks  only  to  hunt  in  his  own  woods;  to  guide 
his  canoe  over  his  own  waters,  as  he  had  done  from 
the  beginning.  But  he  flies,  and  you  pursue  him, 
until  he  hath  no  place  even  to  spread  out  his  blanket. 


If  he  hide  in  the  grave,  even  there  his  bones  are 
found  and  cast  out.  Why  say  ye  that  your  God 
hath  made  all  men  brethren?  Your  words  and  your 
ways  are  at  war,  like  the  flame  and  the  waters. 
One  rises  up,  but  the  other  comes  down  and  quench- 
es it." 

The  meek  Christian  answered,  "All  white  men 
obey  not  the  truth.  Sometimes  when  they  desire  to 
do  good,  sin  overtakes  them,  and  their  hearts  are 
found  weak.  So  are  some  of  your  red  men  evil. 
Yet  we  do  not  condemn  thy  Great  Spirit  because 
some  of  his  followers  are  false." 

While  he  was  speaking  to  the  stern  prophet,  St. 
Maur  perceived  a  man  of  noble  countenance  ap- 
proaching, who,  from  his  coronet  of  white  feathers, 
and  the  train  that  surrounded  him,  appeared  as  a 
monarch. 

He  drew  near,  and  said,  "Thou  seest,  King  of 
the  Red  Men,  a  father  in  pursuit  of  his  babes.  He 
trusts  himself  fearlessly  among  your  people,  for  he 
has  heard  that  they  will  not  harm  the  stranger  in 
distress.  In  our  native  land,  the  king  who  should 
have  sheltered  us,  sought  to  tear  from  us  the  com- 
forts of  our  religion.  We  could  not  forsake  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  so  we  gave  up  the  dear  land  of  our 
birth.  The  ocean  waves  brought  us  to  this  new 
world.  We  seek  to  take  the  hand  of  our  red  breth- 
ren ;  for  we  are  a  peaceful  race,  pure  from  the  blood 
of  all  men.  Of  my  own  kindred,  none  inhabit  this 
wilderness,  save  two  little  buds  of  a  stem  that  lies 
buried  in  the  earth.  Last  night  sadness  was  on  my 
sleepless  pillow,  because  I  found  them  not.  II  thou 
knowest,  O  King,  where  thy  people  have  concealed 
them,  I  pray  thee  to  restore  them  unto  me.  So  shall 
the  Great  Spirit  shed  his  dew  upon  thy  tender  plants, 
and  put  strength  into  thy  heart,  when  it  w'eigheth 
down  heavily  in  thy  bosom." 

The  Indian  monarch  surveyed  the  speaker  with 
a  keen  eye,  and  inquired,  "Knowest  thou  this 
brow  ?  Look  in  my  eyes,  and  answer  me,  is  their 
glance  that  of  a  stranger  ?"  St.  Maui  regard- 
ing him  attentively,  replied,  "I  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  thy  countenance,  save  what  this  hour  bring- 
eth  me." 

"The  white  man,"  he  answered,  "seeth  not 
like  the  Indian,  through  the  disguise  of  garments. 
Where  your  ploughs  wounded  the  bosom  of  the  earth, 
I  have  stood  and  watched  your  people  at  their  toil. 
There  was  no  coronet  upon  my  brow;  but  I  was  a 
king,  and  they  knew  it  not.  I  saw  among  them 
neither  pride  nor  violence.  I  came  as  a  foe,  but  I 
returned  a  friend.  To.  my  people  I  said,  do  these 
men  no  harm;  they  are  not  of  the  bands  who  waste 
us.  The  prophet  of  the  Great  Spirit  rebuked  me. 
He  said  that  the  shade  of  my  father  thirsted  for  the 
blood  of  white  men.  Again  I  sought  the  spot  where 
thy  brethren  dwell.  And  thou  knowest  not  this 
brow  !  I  could  read  thine  at  midnight,  if  but  a 
single  star  trembled  through  the  thick  cloud.  My 
ear  would  have  known  thy  voice,  though  the  loud 
storm  was  abroad  with  its  thunders.  I  came  to  thy 
home  hungry,  and  found  bread  ;  beaten  by  the  tem- 
pest, and  thou  badst  me  lie  down  beside  thine  hearth; 
thirsty,  and  thy  son  for  whom  thou  moumest 
gave  me  drink  ;  heavy  in  spirit,  and  thy  little  daugh- 
ter whom  thou  seekest  sat  on  my  knee,  as  the  lamb 
lurneth  to  its  shepherd.  My  heart  yearned  over 
her ;  for  she  smiled  when  1  told  her  how  the  beaver 
buildeth  his  house  in  the  forest.  Now,  why  dost 
fix  on  me  such  a  terrible  eye?  Believest  thou  I 
could  tear  one  hair  from  their  innocent  heads  ? 
Thinkest  thou  that  thy  red  brother  can  forget  a 
kindness?  Thy  children  are  sleeping  in  my  tent. 
No  hand  should  have  been  lifted  against  them  :  and 
had  I  but  one  blanket,  it  should  have  been  their 
bed.  But  I  will  not  hide  them  from  thy  eyes,  for 
I  know  the  heart  of  a  father.  Take  thy  babes,  and 
return  in  peace  unto  thy  people." 

He  waved  his  .hand,  and  two  of  his  attendants 
ran  towards  the  royal  tent.  In  a  moment  Antoine 
and  Elise  were  in  the  arms  of  their  father.  The 
twilight  of  the  next  day  bore  upward  from  the  re- 
joicing colony  a  prayer  for  the  heathen  of  the  forest, 
and  that  hymn  of  devout  thanksgiving,  which  min- 
gles with  the  music  of  heaven.  L.  H.  S. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MATERNAL  INSTRUCTIONS,  OR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
MRS.  MURRAY  AND  HER  CHILDREN.— Concluded. 

We  have  now  done  with  James  and  will  turn  our 
attention  tothose  partsofthis  interesting  book  which 
are  not  connected  with  his  history.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  Editors  we  will  make  a  few  extracts. 
The  following  is  a  conversation  between  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray and  a  Sabbath  scholar : 

"Come,  Nancy,"  said  she,  "  tell  me  what  was 
the  chapter  you  got  last  and  repeated  at  the  school?" 
Nan.  It  was  the  third  chapter  of  John,  Madam. 
Mrs.  31.  What  is  that  chapter  about?  Nan.  It  13 
about  one  Nicodemus,  who  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
and  what  Jesus  said  10  him.  Mrs.  31.  What  did 
Christ  say  to  him?  Nan.  He  said,  Except  a  maa 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 
3Irs.  31.  Did  Nicodemus  understand  him?  Nan. 
No,  madam,  he  said,  How  can  a  man  be  born  when 
he  is  old?  Mrs.  31.  Did  Christ  explain  it  to  him? 
Nan.  He  said,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
3Irs.  31.  Did  Nicodemus  understand  him  then  ? 
Nan.  No  :  he  said,  How  can  these  things  be?  Mrs, 
31.  Do  you  understand  what  Christ  meant  by  being 
born  again  ?  Nan.  I  can't  say  I  do,  madam.  Mrs. 
31.  What  do  you  think  it  is?  Nan.  The  master 
told  us  what  it  meant,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can't  say  it 
right.  3Irs.  31.  But  you  can  tell  me  something  of  it. 
Nan.  He  said,  to  be  born  again  was  to  be  made 
new  creatures  ;  and  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that 
creates  men  anew,  that  they  may  be  happy  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  Sirs.  31.  What  is  the  use  of  their 
being  made  new  creatures?  Can  nobody  be  happy 
without  that?  Nan.  No,  madam,  for  they  cannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God  without  it.  Mrs.  31, 
Why  so?  Nan.  Because  we  are  all  born  in  sin, 
which  is  the  same  thing  as  being  born  into  the 
devil's  kingdom,  and  nobody  can  be  happy  there. 
Mrs.  31.  How  do  you  know  that  you  are  born  in, 
sin  ?  Nan.  It  is  said  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  Be- 
hold I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me.  Mrs.  31.  Are  all  men  bom 
sinners?  Nan.  Yes;  "as  it  is  written,  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one  :"  And,  "  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so 
death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  all  have  sin- 
ned." Mrs.  31.  How  do  you  know  that  no  man 
can  see  the  kingdon  of  God  till  he  be  born  again  ? 
Nan.  Christ  says  he  cannot.  Mrs.  31.  But  why  is 
it  that  no  man  can  be  happy  till  he  be  born  again, 
and  enter  the  kingdom  of  God?  Nan.  Because 
till  then  he  is  under  sin,  and  under  the  curse  of  God, 
and  no  man  can  be  happy  in  such  a  state  ;  "for  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  and  "God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day." 

Mrs.  31.  What  becomes  of  those  who  never  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God?  Nan.  They  die  in  their  sins, 
and  are  sent  away  into  ever  lasting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  Mrs.  31.  Is  not  that 
their  own  fault?  Nan.  Yes;  for  if  they  had  be- 
lieved in  Christ,  they  would  have  been  saved,  and 
have  gone  into  everlasting  life.  Mrs.  M.  How  d» 
you  know  that?  Nan.  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus, 
"  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up  ;  that  who- 
soever believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  hut  have 
eternal  life  ;  for  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  Mrs.  31.  Then  do  you  understand  from  that, 
that  every  one  who  believes  in  Christ  is  born  again, 
and  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  God?  Nan.  Yes, 
madam. 

Mrs.  31.  What  are  we  to  believe  about  Christ  J 
Nan.  All  that  the  Bible  says  about  him.  Mrs.  31. 
Tell  me  something  of  it.  Nan.  He  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  Mrs.  M.  Where  did  he  come 
from  ?  Nan.  He  came  from  heaven,  for  he  was 
there  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  Mrs. 
31.  In  what  condition  did  he  appear  in  this  world  1 
Nan.  In  great  poverty  and  suffering.     He  was  a 
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man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Mrs. 
M.  Why  did  he  suffer  such  things'.'  Nan.  Because 
he  took  upon  himself  the  curse,  and  submitted  to 
the  punishment  that  sin  deserved.  He  was  wound- 
ed for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  ini- 
quities. Mrs.  31.  How  long  did  his  sorrows  and 
sufferings  continue  :  Nan.  Until  his  death  upon 
the  cross,  when  he  said,  It  is  finished  :  and  bowed 
his  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  Mrs.  M.  What 
was  finished  then?  Nan.  The  Redemption  of  sin- 
ners; for  he  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.  He 
poured  out  his  soul  unto  death,  bearing  the  sins  of 
many,  and  making  intercession  for  the  transgres- 
sors. Mrs.  M.  What  took  place  after  his  death'! 
Nan.  He  was  buried,  and  rose  again  from  the  dead 
the  third  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  he 
went  into  heaven,  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  3Irs.  M.  What  is  he  doing  in  heaven?  Nan. 
He  is  carrying  on  his  work  of  saving  sinners,  by 
sending  his  Spirit  along  with  his  gospel  into  their 
hearts.  He  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to 
give  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins." 

We  also  wish  to  extract  a  few  good  remarks  re- 
specting the  behaviour  of  children  while  at  church. 

"Now  I  expect  that  some  mothers, when  they  read 
this,  will  say,  "  That  is  impossible  with  our  child- 
ren. You  will  as  soon  tie  the  wind,  as  make  them 
sit  still  in  church,  and  hear  what  the  minister  says. 
They  are  so  full  of  spirit,  poor  things,  one  does  not 
like  to  check  them!" 

"  Yes,  my  good  ladies,  I  know  that  your  children 
are  full  of  spirit ;  but  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
it  is  the  spirit  of  folly  which  is  bound  up  in  the 
heart  of  a  child,  which  the  rod  of  correction,  judi- 
ciously and  faithfully  applied,  will  drive  out?  You 
cannot  change  the  hear'.s  of  your  children,  though 
there  is  ground  to  hope  that  God  will  do  even  that 
for  those  parents  who,  in  humble  dependence  on  his 
promised  blessing,  train  up  their  children  in  the 
way  that  they  should  go :  but  you  can  train  thera 
up  to  habits  of  attention  ; — you  can  teach  them  to 
behave  with  propriety  in  the  company  of  friends; 
and  you  could  teach  them  to  do  the  same  in  the 
church,  if  you  would  begin  in  time.  If  you  would 
make  a  point  of  any  thing  within  the  reach  of  their 
capacity,  that  point  will  be  obtained. 

"The  first  time  they  enter  a  place  of  worship  let  it 
be  strictly  enjoined  that  no  trick,  or  play,  or  levity 
of  any  kind,  will  be  suffered,  under  the  penalty  of 
such  chastisement,  as  the  fault  deserves,  as  soon  as 
you  get  home.  Let  this  rule  be  established  as  ir- 
revocably as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
{and  nothing  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  a  family  but 
what  deserves  to  be-  so  established,)  and  you  will 
soon  find  that  your  children  are  capable  of  a9  much 
quietness  and  attention  as  yourselves.  This  is  not 
a  mere  theory.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  in 
many  instances,  &  the  result  has  been  as  described. 

"But  what  I"  (1  think  I  hear  some  parents 
ask,)  "  would  you  have  us  chastise  out  children  on 
the  Sabbath  day  V 

"  Indeed  I  would,  if,  on  that  day,  they  transgress 
so  as  to  deserve  it.  If  you  delay  till  Monday,  you 
will  have  forgotten  the  fault,  and  it  will  go  unchas- 
tised  ;  or  the  child  will  have  forgotten  it,  and  will 
not  be  able  to  connect  your  discipline  with  his 
transgression.  If  you  chastise  a  child  for  your 
own  pleasure,  merely  because  you  are  in  a  passion, 
it  is  a  very  wicked  thing,  on  the  Sabbath  or  any 
other  day  ;  but  if  your  sole  motive  be  the  good  of 
the  child,  it  may  be  done  to  great  advantage  on 
the  Sabbath.  Besides,  "Thou  shalt  chastise  thy 
son  betimes,"  is  as  really  a  divine  command,  as, 
"  Thou  shalt  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy  ;"  and  the  former  is  as  acceptable  a  piece  of 
service  as  the  latter,  if  it  be  done  in  a  Christian 
spirit,  in  dependence  upon  the  divine  blessing, 
with  a  view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  child. 

"I  am  aware  that  these  sentiments  are  at  variance 
with  some  modern  systems.  Chastisement  is  reck- 
oned altogether  unnecessary,  anil  even  improper, 
by  some  who  affect  great  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture :  but  it  is  enough  for  a  Christian  to  have  di- 
vine authority  for  any  thing.  He  takes  for  grant- 
ed, that  he  who  created  man,  must  know  human 
nature  better  than  any   theorist  or  philosopher  in 


the  world  ;  and  when  he  reflects  that  such  as  the 
following  are  the  words  of  God,  he  can  neither  dis- 
pnte  nor  hesitate  about  the  matter :  "  Chastise  thy 
son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare 
for  his  crying."  An  Apostle  says,  "  We  have  had 
fathers  of  our  flesh  who  corrected  U3,  and  we  gave 
them  reverence;"  but  whoever  heard  of  reverence 
of  parents,  or  any  other  good  disposition,  in  those 
children  whose  faults  were  unchastised?  Indeed, 
how  can  reverence  or  gratitude  be  expected  of  such? 
"  He  that  spareth  the  rod  haleth  his  child  ;"  and 
if  parents  hate  their  children,  they  cannot  expect  to 
be   regarded  by  them  with  love  or  reverence." 

There  is  a  conversation  on  one  other  subject 
which  we  should  like  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  Mary  was  sorry  that  Harriet  knew  so  little  of 
what  was  really  useful,  and  Harriet  wondered  that 
Mary  expressed  no  desire  to  see  such  things  as  she 
had  seen.  No  doubt  Mary  felt  like  other  children. 
A  thought  would  occasionally  pass  over  her  mind, 
that  she  would  like  (o  see  a  play,  just  to  know  what 
it  was  like.  But  then,  she  reflected  that  her  moth- 
er never  went  to  the  theatre,  and  she  was  sure 
that  if  it  were  a  place  where  she  could  get  good 
to  herself,  or  do  good  to  others,  she  would  not 
stay  sway.  Older  Christians  will  act  under  the 
influence  of  higher  motives;  but  this  was  enough 
to  satisfy  Mary. 

"  One  night  at  tea,  Harriet,  addressing  her  mo- 
ther, said,  "  What  do  you  think?  Mary  never  saw 
a  play." 

"Mrs.  B. — I  wonder,  consin,  you  did  not  take 
your  children  to  the  theatre  when  you  were  in 
town  last  winter.  Surely  they  would  like  to  see  a 
play  for  once  at  least. 

"  Mrs.  M. — It  is  not  so  much  a  consideration 
with  me  what  they  would  like,  as  what  is  good  for 
them  ;  and,  if  I  had  thought  good  were  to  be  got  at 
the  theatre,  I  should  have  gone,  not  once  only,  but 
very  often. 

"  Mrs.  B. — Some  of  our  best  authors  call  it  a 
school  of  morality  ;  and  I  think  we  should  all  teach 
our  children  good  morals. 

"Mrs.  M. — There  can  be  no  question  of  that; 
but  I  must  have  better  authority  than  that  of  our 
best  authors,  before  I  can  believe  the  theatre  a  fit 
place  for  learning  good  morals. 

"  Mrs.  B. — What  better  would  you  have  ? 

"Mrs.  31. — 1  should  like  to  have  the  authority 
of  experience,  for  instance.  I  never  knew  one  of 
my  thoughtless  friends  made  serious  by  attending 
the  theatre.  I  find  the  most  careless  and  profligate 
persons  are  the  most  constantly  there,  without  any 
symptom  of  reformation  ;  and  I  have  known  young 
men  of  apparently  good  moral  character,  who,  af- 
ter being  led  to  the  theatre,  have  fallen  into  bad 
company,  and  many  immoralities. 

"Mrs.  B. — But  the  evil  has  arisen  from  their  fal- 
ling into  bad  company. 

"Mrs.  M. — It  may  be  so;  and  it  is  one  piinci- 
pal  objection  which  I  have  to  the  theatre,  that  it  is 
the  chosen  resort  of  bad  company.  I  should  no 
more  think  of  taking  my  children  there  to  learn 
good  morals,  than  I  would  of  taking  them  into  a 
house  infected  with  the  plague,  to  acquire  good 
health.  Besides,  I  have  always  understood,  that 
Players  themselves  are  not  remarkable  for  the  good- 
ness of  their  moral  conduct ;  and  if  there  be  any 
good  in  the  system,  they  should  learn  it  first. 

"Mrs.  B. — We  had  a  sober  company  in  York, 
last  Spring.  They  paid  such  Eespect  to  religion, 
that  they  did  not  act  a  play  daring  Passion-week. 

"  Mrs.  M. — What  may  I  understand  bv  Passion- 
week  ? 

"  Mrs.  B. — It  is  the  most  solemn  season  of  the 
year,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
blessed  Saviour. 

"  Mrs.  31. — That  is  of  all  subjects  the  best  for 
promoting  good  morals.  Indeed  no  true  morality 
will  be  found  to  exist  in  the  world  but  in  connexion 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  Christ  suffered  for  sin  ; 
but  if  the  theatre  be  a  school  of  morality,  why  not 
attend  it  in  Passion-week  as  well  as  at  any  other 
time?  What  is  this  but  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  inconsistent  with 
the  duties  of  religion?" 


Among  all  the  Sabbath  school  books  we  have 
read,  we  have  seldom  found  a  better  one  than  "Mrs. 
Murray  and  her  children."  It  is  deciu'pdly  among 
the  best  books  in  the  Sabbath  school  library-  The 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart  is  drawn  to  the  .life, 
in  the  character  of  James  Murray  ;  nor  has  the  au- 
thor clothed  the  picture,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  with 
such  borrowed  attractions  as  to  enlist  the  feelings 
of  the  reader  in  its  favor.  Reviewer. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  NEW  YEAR. 

[  Written  by  a  young  Misi  at  School.] 

Another  year  has  run  its  fleeting  course;  The 
sua  of  a  new  one  has  already  risen  upon  us,  and 
doubtless  many  look  upon  it  with  utter  thoughtless- 
ness and  indifference.  But  ought  we  to  behold  it 
without  emotions  of  gratitude  and  praise  to  our 
kind  Preserver  ?  While  many  have  fallen  on  our 
right  hand  and  on  our  left,  we  are  yet  spared,  the 
living  monuments  of  his  tender  mercj. 

How  swiftly  has  the  last  year  flown  !  We  think  of 
the  changing  scenes  we  have  met,  and  all  seems  a 
dream.  Year  after  year  rolls  on,  and  all  is  but  a 
day.  So  many  succeeding  years  ought  not  to  find 
us  the  same  thoughtless  beings,  so  regardless  of  all 
but  the  present.  Did  the  last  year  find  us  the 
worldly  selfish  beings  of  the  preceding,  and  has 
this  found  us  the  same?  These  things  ought  not 
so  to  be.  If,  in  looking  back  upon  the  past  year, 
we  discover  nothing  peculiarly  immoral  or  censura- 
ble in  our  conduct,  we  shall  see  much  to  regret, 
much  that  is  wrong.  The  remembrance  of  many 
valuable  privileges  abused,  of  opportunities  for  do- 
ing good  neglected,  and  of  precious  hours  wasted, 
will  but  serve  to  throw  a  gloom  upon  the  past. 

The  commencement  of  a  new  year  is  a  proper 
season  for  the  commencement  of  a  new  course  of 
conduct,  a  new  life.  I  hope  all  of  us  are  forming 
new  resolutions  for  the  year  to  come,  should  there 
be  another  short  year  for  us.  Hitherto  many  of  us 
have  lived  to  no  good  purpose.  Mere  earthly 
pleasure  has  been  the  chief  object  in  which  our 
thoughts  and  efforts  have  centred.  The  youthful 
mind  I  know,  is  strongly  bent  on  pleasure,  as  the 
only  source  of  happiness.  But  I  trust  the  scenes 
of  pleasure,  which  many  of  our  youth  have  already 
formed  for  the  present  year,  are  not  those  only  iu 
which  self  afone  is  interested,  but  such  as  shall  in 
part,  conduce  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  oth- 
ers; such  as  will  reward  them  with  the  "  luxury  of 
doing  good."  I  would  hope  many  of  us  have  com- 
menced this  year  with  new  views  of  time,  with  a 
deeper  sense  of  the  importance  of  diligently  em- 
ploying it  with  a  wise  reference  to  eternity.  If  so, 
and  if  we  abide  by  these  views,  it  will  indeed  be  a 
new  year  to  us.  It  will  then  be  characterized  by 
something  worth  the  living  for,  and  the  opening  of 
of  the  next,  should  we  live  to  see  :t,  will  be  free  from 
the  unhappy  reflections,  with  which  the  thought  of 
the  last  is  associated. 

Various  have  been  the  dealings  of  Providence 
with  us  the  past  year.  Some  of  them  prosperous, 
others  adverse  ;  some  joyous,  others  grievous.  But 
few  of  them,  I  fear,  have  answered  the  end  for 
which  they  were  designed.  Let  not  those  which  shall 
befal  us  this  year,  meet  with  the  like  reception. 

Though  a  new  year  has  opened  upon  us,  though 
we  have  as  fair  a  prospect  of  long  life  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  years  that  are  gone,  though  our 
limbs  are  vigorous  and  active,  and  our  cheeks  glow- 
ing with  health,  let  us  not  indulge  too  strong  ex- 
pectations of  long  continuance  here.  Many  of  our 
friends  and  acquaintances,  upon  whom  the  last  year 
opened  with  as  cheering  beams  as  upon  ourselves,, 
have  gone  to  their  long  home.  We  too,  before  the 
revolving  sun  shall  have  dawned  upon  another  new 
year,  may  have  fallen  into  the  sleep  of  death.  Let 
us  then  so  spend  this  year,  that  should  the  grim 
messenger  call  for  us  before  its  close,  we  may  meet 
him  with  the  same  peace  and  joy  as  did  one,  dear 
to  us  all,  who  commenced  the  last  year  with  as  fair 
prospects  as  we;  but  ere  its  close  was  cut  down 
like  the  flower  of  the  field,  in  the  very  bloom  and 
beauty  of  youth*  January  7th,  18Z9* 
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THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


WHAT  IS  IDLENESS. 
Here,"  said  I  to  my  class  of  Sunday  scholars, 
as  I  held  a  little  book  in  my  hand,  "  this  is  for  the 
child  who  can  give  me  the  best  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— What  is  idleness?"  "  I  can,  teacher,"  an- 
swered one  ;  "  if  you  say  we  are  to  learn  our  les- 
sons, and  we  come  to  you,  and  don't  know  any  of 
ihero,  and  have  had  nothing  to  prevent  our  learning 
— that  is  idleness."  "I  can,  teacher,"  continued 
another;  "you  tell  us  to  come  clean  and  neat  and 
tidy  :  and  if,  instead  of  that,  our  tippets  and  frocks 
are  torn,  though  we  have  had  time  to  mend  them — 
that  is  idleness."  "  I  can,  teacher,"  said  a  third  lit- 
tle creature;  "  if  you  tell  us  we  are  to  be  here  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  we  loiter  about  and  do  not  get 
here  till  ten — that  is  idleness."  Several  of  my 
young  ones  were  silent;  and  I  asked  if  any  one 
had  any  thing  else  to  say.  "  Yes,  ma'am,"  replied 
an  elder  girl,  "  I  know  that  what  my  school-fellows 
have  said  is  idleness,  is  so ;  but  there  is  another 
kind  beside  that.  We  know  that  we  are  to  be  up 
early  in  the  morning,  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the 
instructions  we  are  to  receive;  to  ask  a  blessing, 
also,  on  our  minister  and  our  school ;  to  read  a  chap- 
ter in  the  holy  Bible,  and  to  be  in  time  for  prayer 
with  our  teachers;  but  if  we  waste  the  sacred  mor- 
ning in  bed,  and  do  not  rise  at  a  proper  time — that 
is  idleness."  When  this  answer  was  finished,  each 
one  seemed  to  say,  "  Verily  I  am  guilty  in  this 
thing."  I  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  deliver- 
ed the  book  into  the  hands  of  the  last  mentioned 
girl,  for  she,  I  considered,  had  answered  the  best. 

Replies  of  a  Boy  in  a  Sabbath  School  to  a  Visitor. 
When  the  visitor  entered,  the  boy  was  reading 
the  first  chapter  of  John  and  the  seventh  verse,  viz: 
— "  The  same  came  for  a  witness,  to  bear  witness 
of  that  light, that  all  men  throughhim  might  believe." 
I  asked  him  who  spoke  those  words!  He  replied, 
It  was  John  the  Baptist.— Who  was  John  the  Bap- 
tist? A  witness  of  the  light.— Of  what  light?  The 
true  light,  Jesus  Christ.— Who  is  Jesus  Christ  ?  The 
Son  of  God.— Why  was  he  called  Jesus  Chiist? 
Because  he  came  to  save  sinners. — Are  you  a  sin- 
ner? Yes,  and  every  man  living. — How  do  you 
know  that  you  arc  a  sinner?  Because  I  have  bro- 
ken the  commandments. — Perhaps  every  man  has 
not  broken  them,  how  then  can  all  be  sinners?  It 
is  written,  "All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God." — As  you  say  you  are  a  sinner,  and 
as  sinners  are  not  suffered  to  go  to  heaven,  how  do 
you  expect  logo  there?  I  hope  to  go  therethrough 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour. 


new  "day  will  bring  forth;"  they  rise  with  alac- 
rity and  joy,  and  go  out  to  the  business  and  enjoy- 
ments of  the  day  with  an  ardor  which  otherwise 
they  could  not  have.  If  they  had  no  love  to  new 
things,  they  would  be  dull,  mopish,  stupid  and  un- 
healthy. New  objects  and  new  seasons  supply  mo- 
tives to  effort ;  and  with  those  who  have  any  de- 
gree of  curiosity,  carry  them  forward  from  day  to 
day,  during  at  least  the  active  period  of  their  lives. 

A  new  day  comes  often,  and  often  renews  its 
influence  upon  us  all.  The  repetition  and  the 
frequency  of  that  influence,  however,  diminish  its 
power  in  some  degree.  A  new  year  comes  more 
rarely,  and  its  influence  is  comparatively  great. 
It  is  a  season  which  can  occur  but  a  very  few  times 
in  the  longest  life;  for  what  is  our  life?  It  is  a 
vapor,  which  appears  for  a  little  time,  and  then 
vanishes  away.  A  man  who  had  passed  through 
one  hundred  and  thirty  of  these  periods  said  :  'Few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been.' 
But  how  seldom  does  any  man  live  half  that  num- 
ber of  years  in  this  age  of  the  world  ?  How  large 
a  portion  of  a  generation  die,  before  they  see  thir- 
ty, twenty,  or  even  ten  years.  A  new  year,  there- 
fore, is  a  great  event,  and  fitted  to  have  great  in- 
fluence upon  old  and  young.  The  former  cannot 
live  to  see  many  more;  the  latter  are  not  sure  but 
the  present  one  is  their  last. 

A  new  year  has  just  come.  Dear  children  and 
friends,  you  are  wishing  to  know  what  new  things 
it  will  bring  lo  you,  now,  and  while  its  days  and 
months  are  passing  by.  lfyou  could  read  "  what 
months  are  writ  for  you,"  during  the  coming  year, 
as  you  can  now  read  the  past,  perhaps  you  think 
you  should  be  glad  to  do  it.  But  God  has  kindly 
made  the  record  of  the  future  "  a  sealed  book" 
which  you  cannot  open.  No  doubt,  however,  if 
you  live,  you  will  meet  with  a  multitude  of  new  ob- 
jects and  events;  perhaps  new  possessions,  new 
pleasures,  and  new  attainments  in  knowledge  ;  per- 
haps new  trials,  new  sorrows,  and  new  vexations. 
Many  old  things  will  continue  with  you;  some  that 
you  would   gladly   part  with 


solution.  He  is  beset  by  temptations,  and  falls  into 
sin.  He  must  sustain  life  like  other  men  ;  and 
while  in  the  body,  must  be  connected  with  the  world 
and  worldly  things.  Still,  all  things  ate  ntw.  "To 
the  pure,  all  things  are  pure;  but  unto  them  that 
are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing  pure."  To 
them  that  love  God,  "  all  things  work  together  for 
good."  The  Christian  has  new  affections  and  pur- 
poses, new  joys  and  sorrows,  new  hopes  and  fears. 
He  serves  a  new  JJaster,  has  a  new  treasure  &.  a  new 
country,  lives  for  a  new  and  noble  object,  and  leads 
"a  new  life  in  all  manner  of  holy  conversation  and 
godliness."  And  well  may  it  be  said,  that  he  has 
joys  "  with  which  a  stranger  does  not  intermed- 
dle." All  things  are  new  and  blessed  with  the  be- 
liever, in  times  of  worldly  prosperity,  in  hours  of 
the  deepest  tribulation,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  Who  would  not  be  a  Christian 
indeed,  and  drink  of  those  pleasures  which  ate  ever 
new  "through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life  ;"  and 
which  will  forever  spring  fresh  from  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb? 

May  God  grant  such  a  happy  New-Year  to  every 
reader;  new,  in  the  most  important  and  happy 
sense.  May  this  be  a  season,  when  those  who  are 
Christians  shall  devote  themselves  to  God  with 
greater  simplicity  and  holy  ardor,  and  be  as  it  were 
again  converted.  May  it  be  the  hour  when  every 
wanderer  after  worldly  vanity  shall  return  to  God, 
and  penitently  seek  the  Redeemer's  favor.  May  it 
be  "as  the  beginning  of  days"  to  all  of  us,  and 
as  the  dawning  of  the  "  set  time  to  favor  Zion." 


MISCELLANY. 


EDITORIAL. 


"ALL  THINGS   NEW'." 

Children  are  said  to  be  ".  fond  of  new  things." 
They  like  new  clothes,  new  books,  new  houses, 
new  horses  and  carriages;  and  when  they  travel, 
they  wish  to  visit  new  places  which  they  have  not 
seen  before.  If  they  are  affectionate  in  their 
spirit,  they  have  no  wish  to  exchange  their  pa- 
rents and  brothers  and  sisters  for  new  ones;  but 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  see  new  faces,  and 
have  many  new  associates  and  friends.  This  de- 
sire for  novelty  is  implanted  in  them  by  their  Cre- 
ator; and  when  it  is  regulated  by  reason  and  the 
word  of  God,  it  is  innocent.  If  it  be  indulged  till 
it  becomes  unreasonably  strong,  it  is  sinful,  and 
renders  them  unhappy.  Their  wishes  cannot  be 
always  gratified;  and  gratification  is  soon  succeed- 
ed by  disappointment  and  vexation.  For  he  who 
is  always  looking  for  something  new,  becomes  dis- 
gusted with  the  most  valuable  blessings  merely  be- 
cause he  has  possessed  them  for  a  day  or  two,  or 
has  seen  and  enjoyed  them  before. 

But,  as  we  said,  a  moderate  desire  for  something 
new,  is  innocent.  It  also  contributes  very  much 
to  the  good  temper  and  the  comfort  of  children, 
and  promotes  their  advancement  in  knowledge. 
When  they  wake  in  the  morning,  and  their  little 
hearts  beat  high  with  expectation,  to  see  what  the 


that  you  would  desire  lo  keep  while  you  stay 
the  world.  It  is  likely  too,  that  some  who  read 
this  page  will,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  pass  the 
untried  gates  of  death,  and  enter  upon  a  world 
where  all  things  will  be  new,  and  then  remain  the 
same  forever.  May  we  all  be  ready  for  such  a 
great  and  final  change. 

Even  in  this  world  of  changes,  and  sins,  and  sor- 
rows, there  is  such  a  thing  as  all  things  becoming 
new.  There  is  to  be  a  period  called  the  Millennium, 
because  it  will  continue  a  thousand  years,  which 
will  be  different  from  any  other  period,  long  or 
short,  since  time  began.  The  knowledge  of  God 
will  fill  the  world  ;  wars,  and  idolatry,  and  every 
evil  work  shall  cease;  men  will  be  holy  and  hap- 
py ;  the  true  God  will  be  worshipped  and  glorified  ; 
and  the  Lord  God  will  dwell  with  men  and  be  their 
God.  In  reference  lo  this  time,  He  that  sat  upon 
the  throne  said,  in  the  revelation  to  John,  "  Behold, 
I  make  all  things  new."  And  John  saw  as  it  were, 
"a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,"  and  the  "holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven."  There  will  not  be  a  new  earth  lit- 
erally, and  the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  will  re- 
main as  they  are  now.  The  great  change  will  be 
in  this,  that  men  will  be  holy,  &.  write  Holiness  to  the 
Lord  on  all  that  they  possess,  and  do  unto  the  Lord 
all  that  they  do.  This  glorious  Millennium  is  has- 
tening on  :  who  will  not  pray  for  its  coming  while 
he  lives,  and  do  his  part  that  it  may  commence  im- 
mediately I 

But  even  if  almost  the  whole  world  should  still 
lie  in  wickedness,  nothing  hinders  that  any  indi- 
vidual should  have  all  things  nao  concerning  him- 
self. If  he  will  repent  and  believe,  and  if  he  will 
live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  and  do  good,  he  may 
come  at  once  into  anew  and  wonderful  world.  For 
says  the  apostle,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a 
new  creature;  old  things  have  passed  away;  be- 
hold, all  things  have  become  new."  The  Christian 
is  a  new  man  ;  and  all  things  within  him  and  around 
him  are  new.  True,  he  is  a  mortal  still  ;  liable  lo 
sickness,  and  pain,  and  constant  changes,  and  dis- 


A  TRITE  STORY. 

The  subject  of  my  little  story,  is  a  child  of  11 
years  of  age  ;  the  child  of  poor  and  pious  parents, 
and  one  of  a  large  family,  who  had  been  taught  to 
kneel  down  every  morning  and  evening  to  say  his 
prayers.  He  went  into  a  farmer's  service  at  the 
above  age,  and  on  parting  with  him,  his  mother 
if  you'  could  ;  others  I  charged  him   never  to  neglect  his  prayers.     The 


child  slept  in  a  room  where  there  was  a  man  ser- 
vant and  another  boy.  When  he  kneeled  down, 
the  others  laughed  at  him  :  however,  he  went  on  ; 
saying,  that  he  had  been  taught  that  it  was  right, 
and  his  duly  to  do  so.  After  a  time,  the  man,  won 
by  the  boy's  general  conduct,  said  to  the  other  boy, 
"  Why,  to  be  sure,  this  is  nothing  more  than  right; 
let  us  do  so  too."  After  this  they  never  failed  to 
kneel  down  night  and  morning.  Thus  useful  was 
the  proper  but  modest  behaviour  of  the  little  boy. 
[Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor. 

How  excellent  it  is  lo  do  good  lo  our  friends.and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  friends  of  our  enemies. 
— ♦ —  [Socrates. 

If|you  think  you  are  too  strong,  be  a  drunkard; 
and  you  will  soon  be  subdued  by  a  powerful  enemy. 


POETRY. 


THE  SETTING  SUN. 

7'ltoughts  suggested  by  seeing  the  setting  sun,  when  away 

from  home,  and  anxious  to  reach  it  before  dark. 

Tlie  Sun  is  pinking  in  the  west, 

And  1  ;tiu  for.  away 
)'n hi    Inane  and  friends,  and  place  of  rest; 

I  can  no  lunger  slay. 

So  may  the  anxious  traveller, 

To  iho.se  who  would  delnj 
Address  liis  speech,  and  hasten  on ; 

He  can  no  lunger  stay. 

And  Bo  the  Christian  Pilgrim  should 

\\  illi  speed  pursue  his  way  ; 
His  road  is  lung,  die  lime  is  short, 

He  should  no  lunger  stay. 

The  aged  well  nlny  feel  this  troth  : 

Their  sun's  expiring  ray 
Is  sinking  lust  into  die  grave. 

And  wilt  no  lunger  stny. 

The  young  mny  lind,  when  least  they  think, 
Their  closing  hour  of  day  ; 

And   ii in   vain  thin  youthful  charms 

Caa  brihe  no  longer  slay. 

My  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 

And  I  am  fur  nwny 
From  Him  I  love,  and  nil  the  blast, — 

I  eun  uo  longer  stay.  [Sab.  Sch.  Herald. 
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NARRATIVE. 


from  the  Literary  and  Evangelical  Magazine. 
UNCLE     HARRY. 

OR     THE     TENDER     =-EN"SIBILlTIES    OF    A    PIOUS     AFRICAN. 

Late  ip.  lust  Autumn,  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend 
a  f~w  hours  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the   Rev. 

S.  B.  W.  of  F .     I  arrived  at  his  house  very 

early  in  the  morning  ;  just  before  the  family  assem- 
bled to  perform  their  customary  devotion.  On  the 
signal  being  given,  the  children  and  domestics  came 
into  the  room  where  we  were  sitting.  Among  the 
latter  there  was  a  very  aged  black  man,  whom  every 
one  called  Uncle  Harry.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  I 
observed  that  Mr.  W.  and  his  lady  treated  him  with 
marked  attention  and  kindness.  The  morning  was 
sharp  and  frosty,  and  Uncle  Harry  had  a  chair  in 
the  corner,  close  to  the  fire.  The  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture selected  for  the  service,  was  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Luke.  I  observed  that  the  attention  of  Har- 
ry was  deeply  fixed,  aud  he  soon  began  to  manifest 
strong  emotion.  The  old  man's  eye  kindled  as  the 
reader  went  on,  and  when  he  came  to  the  passage, 
"  The  angel  said,  &c."  he  appeared  as  though  his 
heart  were  attuned  to  the  angelic  song,  and  he 
could  hardly  help  uttering  a  shout  of  triumph.  There 
was,  however,  not  the  smallest  ostentation  of  feel- 
ing, no  parade  of  emotion,  no  endeavor  to  attract 
attention.  He  only,  in  a  gentle  manner,  turned  his 
face  upwards,  strongly  clasped  his  hands  as  they 
ray  in  his  lap,  and  expressed  by  his  countenance  the 
triumphant  joy  of  his  heart.  By  this  time,  he  had 
interested  me  so  highly,  that  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  from  him.  I  watched  the  continual  varying 
expressions  of  his  countenance,  and  saw  that  every 
word  seemed  to  strike  on  his  heart,  and  produce  a 
corresponding  emotion.  I  thought  I  would  give 
the  world  if  I  could  read  the  Bible,  just  as  old  Har- 
ry read  it.  While  I  was  thus  thinking,  and  looking 
on  with  intense  interest,  the  reader  came  to  the  pas- 
sage, where  old  Simeon  saw  the  infant  Saviour,  and 
-took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said, 
"Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  Harry's 
emotion  had  become  stronger  and  stronger,  when 
he  was  completely  overpowered.  Suddenly  turning 
on  his  seat,  to  hide  as  much  as  possible  his  feelings, 
he  bent  forward,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  But 
they  were  tears  of  joy.  He  anticipated  his  speedy 
peaceful  departure,  and  his  final  rest.  This  state 
of  feeling  continued  during  the  remainingpart  of  the 
service;  and  when  we  arose  from  our  knees,  Uncle 
Harry's  face  seemed  literally  to  have  been  bathed 
in  tears. 

As  soon  as  we  had  risen,  the  old  man  came  to- 
wards me  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy  ; 
"This,  (said  Mr.  W.  addressing  me,)  is  Uncle  Har- 
ry." He  reached  out  his  hand,  and  said,  "  O!  why 
did  my  God  bring  me  here  to-day,  to  hear  what  I 
have  heard,  and  to  see  his  salvation?"  I  asked, 
"Are  you  ready  to  depart,  Uncle  Harry,  as  good 
old  Simeon  was,  of  whom  we  read  in  this  chapter?" 
I  shall  never  forget  his  humble  joyful  submission, 
when  he  replied,  "  Just  whenever  it  shall  please  my 
blessed  Lord  and  Master." — "  You  hope  then  to  go 
to  Heaven?" — "Through  divine  mercy  I  do." — 
"What  is  the  foundation  of  this  hope?" — "The 
righteousness  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ." 

On  perceiving  that  I  wished  to  converse  with  the 
old  man,  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.  said,  with  a  kindness 
which  showed  that  he  recognised  Uncle  Harry  as 
a  Christian  brother,  and  respected  his  age,  "  Como 
and  take  your  seat  again,  Uncle  Harry,  and  sit  up 
near  the  fire."     He  accepted  the  invitation,  and  on 


his  being  seated,  I  entered  into  conversation  which 
afforded  me  higher  pleasure  than  I  ever  enjoyed  in 
the  circles  of  fashion,  beauty,  wit,  or  learning.  I 
here  send  you  some  of  the  most  interesting  partic- 
ulars. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Uncle  Harry?" 

"  Why,  as  nigh  as  I  can  tell,  I  am  now  eighty- 
nine,  or  thereabouts." 

"  Where  were  you  born  ?" 

"  At  Port-tobacco,  in  Maryland." 

"  And  who  had  you  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you 
there?" 

"  Ah  !  we  had  no  preachers  of  the  gospel  there 
at  that  time." 

"  Then  it  was  after  you  left  Port-tobacco,  that  you 
embraced  religion,  was  it?" 

"  No  sir,  it  was  while  I  lived  there — And  I'll  tell 
you  how  it  was.  A  great  many  years  ago,  there  was 
one  Doctor  Whitfield,  that  travelled  all  through 
this  country,  preaching  the  gospel  every  where.  I 
daresay  you  have  heard  of  Doctor  Whitfield,  he 
was  a  most  powerful  preacher.  Well !  as  I  was  say- 
ing, he  ivent  through  Maryland;  but  his  place  of 
preaching  was  so  far  off,  that  I  did  not  hear  of  it 
until  he  was  gone.  But  not  long  afterwards,  I  met 
with  a  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  did  hear  him. 
He  told  me  about  the  sermon  ;  and  what  I  heard 
opened  my  eyes  to  see  that  I  was  a  poor  lost  sinner. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  I  have  been  determined 
to  seek  Jesus  as  my  Saviour,  and  spend  my  life  in 
his  service." 

Happy  Whitfield  I  thought  I,  and  greatly  honor- 
ed of  thy  Master,  who  has  used  thee  as  his  instru- 
ment for  saving  so  many  souls. 

"  But,  said  J,  addressing  Uncle  Harry,  how  old 
were  you  then?" 

"  Why,  as  nigh  as  I  can  guess,  I  was  16  or  17 
years  old." 

"  And  have  you  never  repented  of  this  resolu- 
tion ?" 

"  No  !  indeed,  my  master, — I  have  never  repent- 
ed of  any  thing,  but  that  I  have  served  my  blessed 
Saviour  so  poorly." 

"  But  have  you  not  met  with  many  troubles  and 
difficulties  by  the  way?" 

"  Yes!  indeed,  master, — but  out  of  them  all  the 
[,ord  has  delivered  mo;  and  having  obtained  help 
of  God,  I  continue  to  this  day — Blessed  be  his  name; 
he  never  will  leave  me  nor  forsake  me;  I  have  good 
hope  of  that." 

"  Well  how  did  you  obtain  religious  instruction 
where  you  lived,  as  you  say  there  was  no  preacher 
of  the  gospel  in  the  neighborhood  ?" 

"  Why,  by  the  mercy  of  my  God,  I  learned  to 
read  the  Bible :  and  that  showed  me  the  way  to  Je- 
sus. But  now  I  think  of  it ;  when  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics heard  lhalj  was  concerned  about  my  soul.they 
sent  for  me,  and  tried  mighty  hard  to  get  me  to  join 
them.  There  was  a  priest  at  Port-lobaccq,  whose 
name  was  Mr.  O'Neal ;  he  talked  to  me  a  great  deal. 
I  remember  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "  Harry  I  says 
he,  now  you  are  concerned  about  your  soul,  you 
must  come  and  join  the  Catholicchurch." — "What 
for,  said  I,  Mr.  O'Neal?" — "  Because,  said  he,  it 
is  the  true  church."  Then  I  said,  "if  the  Catho- 
licchurch will  lead  me  to  Jesus,  I  will  join  it  with 
all  my  heart ;  for  that's  all  I  want."  And  Mr.  O'Neal 
said,  "  if  you  will  join  the  church,  I  will  warrant 
that  you  shall  go  to  Heaven."  »  "  How  can  you  do 
that,  Mr.  O'Neal?"  said  I.  Then  he  told  me  that 
a  great  many  years  ago,  our  Saviour  came  into  this 
world  ;  and  he  chose  twelve  apostles,  and  made  St. 
Peter  their  head,  and  the  Pope  succeeded  St.  Peter, 
and  so  all  that  join  the  Pope,  belong  to  the  true 
church.  Then,  I  said,  why,  how  do  you  know  that, 
Mr.  O'Neal?  "  Because,  said  he,  our  Saviour  told 


Peter,  I  give  you  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heav- 
en ;  and  whatsoever  you  bind  on  earth,  shall  be 
bound  in  Heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  you  loose  on 
earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven." — And  I  said  the 
Lord  knows  how  it  is,  Mr.  O'Neal ;  I  am  a  poor  ig- 
norant creature,  but  it  always  did  seem  to  me,  that 
Peter  was  nothing  but  a  man  like  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles.  But  Mr.  O'Neal  said,  no:  he  was  the 
head  and  chief  of  the  Apostles,  for  our  Saviour  said 
again; — Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  I  will 
build  my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it.  And  I  asked  him,  Now  do  you 
think  Peter  was  that  rock,  Mr.  O'Neal?  He  an- 
swered, to  be  sure  he  was.  And  I  said  again,  The 
Lord  knows  how  it  is;  but  it  never  did  seem  so  to 
me — now  I  think  it  was  just  so.  When  Peter  said, 
thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  :  our 
Saviour  told  him  thou  art  Peter.— [While  the  old 
man  repeated  the  words  thou  art  Peter,  he  pointed 
his  finger  at  me,  looking  me  directly  in  the  face,— 
but  as  soon  as  he  began  the  following  part  of  the 
quotation,  he  brought  his  hand  briskly  down  on  his 
knee,  saying  with  emphasis  as  he  looked  at  himself,] 
and  upon  this  rock  will  1  build  my  church.  And  that 
rock  was  Christ ;  for  it  is  written  in  another  place, 
Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner  stone,  elect, 
precious,  and  he  that  believeth  on  him,  shall  not  be 
confounded — and  that  corner  stone  is  Christ.  Then 
Mr.  O'Neal  said  to  me.  Why,  Harry!  where  did 
you  learn  all  that?  And  I  said  from  my  Bible.  Oh! 
Mr.  O'Neal  said,  you  have  no  business  with  the  Bi- 
ble, it  will  confuse  and  flnstrate  you.  But  I  said,  it 
tells  me  of  my  Saviour.  Then  a  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  by,  said,  Ah  !  you  might  as  well  let  hire 
alone,  Mr.  O'Neal ;  you  can  make  nothing  of  him. 
And  from  that  time,  I  never  had  any  desire  to  join 
the  Roman  Catholics." 

This  narrative,  the  truth  of  which  I  could  not 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt,  showed  a  promptnese 
of  reply,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures 
which  truly  surprised  me,  and  I   remarked, 

"  I  suppose,  Uncle  Harry,  you  take  very  great 
pleasure  in  reading  the  Bible?" 

"  Ah  !  my  master  I  when  I  could  see  to  read,  it 
was  the  joy  of  my  life.  But  I  am  old  now ;  and  my 
book  is  so  rubbed  that  the  print  is  dim,  and  I  tan 
scarcely  make  out  to  read  a  word." 

On  this  Mr.  W.  said,  "Well,  Uncle  Harry,  you 
shall  have  a  new  Bible.     Do  you  call,  when  you  go 

down  town,  on  Mr.  ,  and  he  will  give  you  a 

Bible,  from  the  Bible  Society." 

Harry  bowed  and  expressed  gratitude  for  the 
kindness,  but  did  not  manifest  so  much  pleasure  as 
I  expected,  considering  how  highly  he  professed  to 
value  the  Bible.  While  I  was  wondering,  and  ra- 
ther sorrowing  on  this  account,  1  observed  the  old 
man  to  be  feeling,  with  an  air  of  embarrasment,  iu 
his  pockets;  and  now  and  then  beginning  to  utter 
something,  but  then  suppressing  his  words.  At 
length  he  pulled  out  an  old  tattered  case,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  at  least  half  a  century  in  use; 
and  as  he  did  so,  observed, — 

"  This  new  Bible  will  not  be  of  much  use  to  me, 
because  my  spectacles  are  so  bad  that  they  help  me 
mighty  little  in  reading."  With  that  he  opened  hie 
case,  and  showed  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  the  cheapest 
sort,  of  which  one  glass  was  broken,  and  the  other 
so  scratched,  that  it  was  wonderful  he  could"  see 
through  it  at  all.  Mr.  W.  no  sooner  observed  thie 
than  he  said, — 

"Well,  Uncle  Harry,  you  must  have  a  new  pair 

of  spectacles.     Do  you  call  at  Mr.  's  store, 

and  tell  him  to  let  you  have  a  pair  suited  to  your, 

ao-e,  &  I  will  see  him  and  settle  with  him  about  it." 

°On  hearing  this,   Harry's  eye  beamed  with  joy, 

and  he  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God!— bless  you  mas- 
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ler !  Now  I  shall  have  comfort  again  reading  the 
Bible."  And  I  never  saw  a  happier,  or  a  more 
grateful   countenance. 

Presently  after,  he  remarked  that  "  the  wagon 
would  soon  call  to  take  him  home,  and  he  must  go 
down  town,  and  be  getting  ready."  On  which  he 
gave  thanks  to  his  kind  and  reverend  friend,  and 
invoked  blessings  upon  him,  and  on  all  his  family. 
He  then  approached  and  taking  me  affectionately 
by  the  hand,  said,  "  I  never  saw  you  before,  and 
I  never  shall  see  you  again  in  this  world  ;  but  I 
love  you  as  a  blessed  minister  of  my  blessed  Lord 
and  Master;  aud  I  hope  that  I  shall  meet  you  in 
the  house  above.  Pvemember  and  pray  for  poor  old 
Harry  I" 

I  squeezed  his  hand;  assured  him  of  my  affec- 
tionate remembrance  ;  and  requested  that  he  would 
pray  f)r  me,  and  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  gen- 
erally. 

"  O !"  said  he,  "  May  God  Almighty  bless  oil  the 
dear  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  enable  them  to  call 
many  poor  sinners  to  the  dear  Saviour.  O  !  I  do 
love  to  hear  of  souls  coming  to  Christ ;  and  it  is  my 
daily  prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come,  and  thy  will  be 
done  on  eaith  as  it  is  done  in  Heaven." 

With  that  the  old  man  took  his  leave.  I  confess 
that  I  have  often  since  wished  to  see  him,  and  hold 
communion  with  him. — There  was  a  spirit  of  piety 
about  him,  and  of  benevolence  ;  of  humble  zeal 
and  fervent  hope;  of  meekness  and  submission, 
which  I  have  rarely  seen  equalled.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and  extent 
of  religious  knowledge,  which,  in  his  condition,  re- 
ally surprised  and  delighted  me.  I  saw  here  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  Divine  grace.  I  was  made  to 
appreciate  the  value  and  the  excellency  of  that  re- 
ligion which  could  take  up  a  poor  slave,  and  so 
transform  him,  that  he  was  well  nigh  fitted  to  be 
the  companion  of  saints  in  light  and  of  just 
men  made  perfect.  And  I  have  often  and  often 
prayed  since  I  saw  him,  that  after  the  days  of  my 
wandering  shall  be  over,  and  all  the  sufferings  of 
this  life  shall  have  been  endured,  I  may  obtain  the 
rest,  and  a  lot  in  the  inheritance  which  is  prepared, 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  Uncle  Harry. 


RELIGION. 


THE  COUSINS. 
That  those  persons  are  most  happy  who  best  love 
and  serve  God,  and  devote  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice in  the  days  of  their  youth,  was  fully  verified  in 
the  character  of  Emma  Wilmer.  Peaceful  and 
contented  in  herself,  and  beloved  by  those  around 
her,  she  was  free  from  many  vexations  which  fre- 
quently disturb  the  minds  even  of  young  children, 
when  their  hearts  are  unrenewed  by  the  grace  of 
God.  How  often  does  ill-humor,  envy  or  caprice, 
force  a  peevish  or  fretful  expression  from  the  lips 
of  an  otherwise  pleasant  little  girl !  How  often  has 
a  clouded  brow  and  a  sullen  look,  to  say  no  more, 
grieved  the  heart  of  a  fond  parent, when  called  upon 
to  deny  some  foolish  request,  called  forth  by  a  sin- 
ful desire  of  conformity  to  this  vain  world.  To  pos- 
sess an  article  of  dress  equal  in  beauty  and  expense 
to  that  worn  by  some  gay  young  friend,  or  to  par- 
lake  in  some  vain  and  idle  amusement,  has  some- 
times, I  fear,  filled  even  the  heart  of  a  child  with 
anxiety  and  disgust. 

But  Emma  was  not  thus  unhappy  ;  she  felt  that 
she  was  a  sinner  in  the  sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God, 
and  she  knew  that  she  possessed  far  many  more 
blessings  than  she  could  ever  deserve,  and  she  was 
humble  and  thankful.  She  was  accustomed  to  re- 
gard it  a  duty  to  give  up  her  own  will,  when  neces- 
sary, to  the  will  of  others :  and  though  she  often 
found  it  hard,  and  the  evil  dispositions  of  her  heart 
strong  indeed,  she  sought  the  grace  of  God  to  help 
her,  and  never  in  vain. 

Emma  had  a  cousin  who  lived  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  several  yoars. 
The  health  of  this  little  girl's  mamma  was  long  fee- 
ble, and  confined  her  much  to  her  home,  and  the 
intercourse  between  the  families  had  been  small. 
But  this  lady  knew  Mrs.  Wilmer  well,  and  when 
she  was  taken  ill  and  was  near  death  she  requested 


that  her  daughter  Eliza  should  be  given  to  her  care, '  if  they  were  ten  limes  as  numerous  as  they  are,  I 
to  be  educated  simply  and  plainly  as  she  knew  Em- ,  would  invite  them  all."  Yet  he  did  not  forget  the 
ma  was.  Such  a  request  Mrs.  Wilmer  could  not  sinners  of  his  native  land.  "Oh!"  says  he,  "that 
and  did  not  refuse,  though  she  accepted  the  charge  I  had  a  voice  to  reach  the  blessed  land  that  gave  me 
with  many  mingled  and  anxious  feelings,  and  earn-j  birth.  Then,  for  a  moment,  1  would  forget  these 
est  prayer  that  her  instructions  might  be  made  a  I  pagans,  their  heathen  rites,  and  bloody  supersti- 
blessing  to  her  young  and  tender  mind.  Eliza  Grey  lions,  aud  once  more  would  I  beseech  my  own  kin- 
was  two  years  older  than  Emma,  and  rather  tall  of.  drcd  according  to  the  flesh,  by  the  worth  of  the  im- 
her  age.     The  cousins  were  very  unlike  each  oth- ,  mortal   soul,  by  all  the  joys  of  heaven,  by   all  the 


cr  in  many  particulars  of  which  at  present  I  cannot  i  torments  of  he 
speak.     But  those  of  my  youthful  readers  who  feel        Hoping  to' 
any  interest   in   their  characters  may  perhaps  wish  |  and  in   Apr 
to  hear    of  them    some  future  time.    For  each  and  I  Hope  with 
all   of  Mem  "it  is   my  earnest  prayer  that  they  may 'grimage. 
be  wise  in  time,  that  they  may  ever  choose  the  good, 
and  reject  the  evil  as  they  pass  through  life,  and  af- 
ter death  be  the   happy  partakers  of  a  heavenly  in- 
heritance. Youth's  Friend. 


become  reconciled  to  God.' 

health,  he  went  to  Columbo, 

'■ir  the  Cape  of  Good 

°  ended    his  pil- 


amval   his 
much 
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From  the  American  Pastor's  Journal. 
RET.  JAMES  RICHARDS, 

MISSIONARY    TO    CEYLON. 

The  early  youth  of  Mr.  Richards,  was  favored 
with  an  education  strictly  religious.  At  thirteen, 
he  was  made  the  hopeful  subject  of  renewing  grace; 
though  he  did  not  connect  himself  with  the  church, 
[ill  six  years  afterwards. — He  was  early  desirous  of 
obtaining  an  education  for  the  ministry  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  defer  all  preparation  for  the  work,  till  he 
was  near  twenty  years  of  age. 

His  standing  in  college,  as  a  scholar,  was  respect- 
able ;  as  a  Christian,  pre-eminent.  During  a  revi- 
val which  took  place  while  he  was  there,  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  prudence,  zeal,  and  success,  of 
his  labors  among  his  companions.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  whom  the  devoted  Mills  disclosed  his 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  missions  ;  and  one  of  that 
little  band  of  kindred  spirits,  which  so  often  in  the 
retirement  of  college,  fasted  and  prayed  over  the 
perishing  millions  of  our  race. 

Having  come  to  the  deliberate  and  solemn  deter- 
mination to  give  himself  to  the  Missionary  work;  to 
live  and  die  in  promoting  it ;  no  obstacle  could  dis- 
courage, no  allurement  seduce  him  from  the  pur- 
suit. In  1S09  he  was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, and  with  Mills  became  a  member  of  the  An- 
dover  Seminary.  Here  they  labored  in  perfecting 
their  plans,  and  awakening  a  spirit  of  missions 
among  their  brethren. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  June,  1815,  he  was 
ordained,  with  five  other  brethren  ;  and  in  the  Oc- 
tober following,  the  long  and  auxiously  desired  day 
Tii rived.  With  great  composure  and  tenderness,  he 
took  leave  of  bis  friends,  well  assured,  that  they 
should  see  his  face  no  more.  Five  months  from 
this  time  he  stood  on  heathen  ground.  He  was 
stationed  at  Batticotta,  with  Mr.  Meigs;  and  though 
in  feeble  health,  from  the  debilitating  influence  of  a 
tropical  climate,  he  labored  with  unremitted  dili- 
gence. But  the  period  of  his  labor  was  short.  In 
Sept.  1817,  the  progress  of  pulmonary  complaints 
obliged  him  to  desist  entirely  from  study  and  from 
preaching.  This  was  to  him  a  most  severe  trial. 
In  view  of  it  he  writes  to  his  brother,  now  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  "  To  this  object  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  direct  all  my  plans,  and  all  my  efforts;  for 
this,  I    left  almost  all  that  was  dear  to  me   in  life, 


health  improvea, 
worse  ;  he  raised  cons, 
lost  his  voice.     In  NovemiA. 
lumbo,  and  thence  to  Batticotta,  exj 
but  a  short  time.     His  symptoms,  howi, . 
somewhat  moie  favorable,  and  in  August  lu. 
regained  sufficient  strength  to  visit  the  schools,    a,. 
April  following,  he  so  far  recovered  his  voice,  that 
for  the  first  time  for  more  than  sixteen  months,  he 
was  able  to  speak  loud. — From  this  lime  he  was  able 
to  render  some  service  to  the  mission  by  his  coun- 
sels and   prayers,  and  by  his  labors  as  a  physician, 
for  which  he  bad  qualified   himself  before   leaving 
Ameriea. 

In  June,  1822,  he  was  attacked  with  a  severe 
pain  in  his  side,  which  recurred  several  successive 
days.  Yet  such  were  his  elevated  viewsofthe  glo- 
ry which  was  before  him,  that  he  remarked,  he  felt 
willing  his  sufferings  should  continue,  and  even  in- 
crease if  it  were  necessary  to  promote  anyofthede- 
signsof  his  heavenly  Father.  In  July  his  symptoms 
became  more  alarming,  and  his  distress  very  great, 
He  begged  his  brethren  to  pray  that  he  might  have 
patience, and  observed,  "  It  is  good  to  suffer.  It  gives 
me  some  faint  idea  of  what  my  Saviour  bore  for 
me."  Thus,  with  a  body  racked  with  the  most  se- 
vere pain,  and  a  spirit  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  and 
enjoying  an  antepast  of  thai  bliss  which  was  soon  to 
fill  and  satisfy  his  soul,  he  lingered  till  August  3d. 
On  the  morning  of  this  day  Dr.  Scudder  observed' 
that  he  might  possibly  continue  a  day  or  two  longer. 
He  replied,  "No,  brother  Scudder,  no;  I  am  just 
going.  I  have  now  clearer  views  of  the  Saviour 
than  before.  O  !  he  is  precious  !"  After  giving 
some  counsel  to  his  little  son,  his  speech  failed — 
he  breathed  a  few  moments  and  quietly  fell  asleep 
in  Jesus. 

His  brethren,  in  speaking  of  his  labors,  his  suf- 
ferings, and  his  death,  say,  "  his  patience  in  suffer- 
ing ;  his  confidence  in  God  amidst  trials;  his  dis- 
position to  exert  himself,  though  unnerved  by  sick- 
ness ;  his  desire  to  lay  down  his  life  in  the  sight  of 
ihe  heathen,  as  a  testimony  of  his  love  to  their  souls 
and  to  his  Saviour,  reflect  honor,  not  only  upon 
himself  as  a  missionary,  but  upon  the  cause  to  which 
he  was  devoted." 


LEAItHING. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  SCRIPTURE    LESSONS. 

"  Can  you  repeat  your  lesson,  Rose?"  said  Har- 
riet to  her  sister,  as  she  entered  their  little  garden 
with  her  brother  Henry;  "  but  I  need  not  ask  Rose, 
she  is  so  industrious  she  always  knows  her  lesson  in 


and  came  to  this  land  of  pagan  darkness  ;  and  now,  j  time.     Do  you  know  Henry  she  sometimes  places 

her  book  under  her  pillow  at  night,  and  when  I 
awake  in  the  morning,  there  is  Rose,  studying  as  if 
she  expected  to  get  something  by  it.'' 


when  the  miseries  of  the  healhen  are  full  in  my 
view,  il  is  ray  great  trial  not  to  be  able  lo  preach  to 
them." 

Great  as  this  trial  was,  he  was  supported  under  it 
by  the  same  grace  that  enabled  him  to  contend  sue- 


"  You  certainly  donot  mean,  Harriet,  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  so  anxious  about    it;  you   know  mamma 


cessfully  with  the   difficulties  which   impeded   the  j  is  always  displeased  when  we  cannot  say  our  Scrip- 
commencement  of   his  mission.      No  repining  or   Hires  Lessons  well ;  and  our   teacher  also,  who  is 


despondency  was  in  his  heart.  "  Not  as  I  will,  but 
as  thou  wilt,"  seemed  the  language  of  all  his  feel- 
ings. In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  after  speaking  of 
the  loss  of  his  health,  he  says,  "  I  have  never  been 
sorry  that  1  came  to  India.  I  have  done  a  liltle  ; 
may  the  Lord  bless  that  liltle.  The  cause  is  a  good 
one;  it  is  a  delightful  one.  If  my  parents,  my 
brothers  and  sisters,  were  all  prepared  for  mission- 
ary work,  I  would  invite  them  all  to  India.     Yea, 


so  very  kind  to  us.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  bear  to 
grieve  her  by  such  neglect.  You  asked  me  if  I 
could  repeat  my  lesson  ;  I  believe  I  can,  but  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  it  all  yet,thougU 
I  have  asked  mamma  some  questions  about  it."  "I 
have  looked  in  papa's  commentary  for  mine,"  said 
Henry,  "  and  I  think  1  can  answer  most  of  the  ques- 
tions; but  if  I  cannot,  I  ask  my  teacher  to  explain 
them  to  me,  aud  he  always  does.     You  are  very 
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right,  Rose,  to  take  so  much  pains  with  your  lesson. 
I  wish  Harriet  would  study  her's  more,  but  she  so 
soon  gets  tired  and  throws  her  book  down,  and  runs 
off  to  something  else.  But  where  is  your  lesson, 
sister?"  "Here  it  is,  John,  xi.  chap,  it  is  about 
Lazarus  being  raised  from  the  dead.  In  this  chap- 
ter it  says  that  Jesus  loved  Martha,  and  her  sister, 
and  Lazarus.     This  is  Harriet's  lesson,"  continu- 


ed  the  little    girl    "  and   si' 
us  that  Jesus  our   Savi^- 
are  idle  and  carele" 
to  listen  to   his 
sat  at  his  R 
us,  deP 


mamma    has    told 

it  love  us  if  we 

>ve  to  learn  and 

did  when  she 

..rist  does  not  love 

.iserable  forever." 

./   that  she  had  spoken  so 

.»  her  sister,  and   besought  her 

j    when   alone  she  knelt  down  and 

.t   God    would    help    her    to  overcome 

binful,  idle  habits,  which  had  caused  her  so 

^ch  trouble,   and    so   displeased    her    Heavenly 

Fath 

KOSAIiITV. 


From  the  IPhiladtlphia]  U.  S.  Gazelle. 
ABUSE  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
We  noticed,  a  few  days  since  a  black  man  at- 
tempting to  induce  his  horse  to  drag  a  cart  loaded 
with  heavy  green  gum  logs,  from  the  gutter.  It 
was  an  uphill  work,  and  the  poor  beast  appeared 
little  able  to  discharge  his  task  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  master.  He  had  evidently  weakened  himself  by 
his  too  great  exertions;  and  the  breath  which  he 
blew  from  his  bloody  and  distended  nostrils,  rushed 
out  upon  the  cold  air  with  a  hissing  sound,  like  the 
escape  of  steam  from  an  overcharged  valve.  We 
looked  with  embittered  feelings  at  the  poor  ani- 
mal, as  he  was  essayed  in  vain  to  move  the  weight ; 
and  if  the  sympathy  of  one  who  had  long  borne 
an  excessive  load,  could  have  mitigated  his  burthen, 
the  suffering  beast  would  have  borne  some  weight 
less.  i 

There  was  a  ferocity  in  the  looks  of  the  driver, 
which  led  to  a  belief  that  the  whip  was  to  be  the 
remuneration  for  such  delay.  He  seized  the  horse 
by  the  bridle,  and  pulled  with  a  force  that  almost 
prostrated  the  animal,  but  did  not,  nevertheless,  in- 
duce him  to  move  the  load  ;  and  amid  the  signs  of 
fatigue  from  labor  and  pain  from  bruises,  that  were 
evident  in  the  face  of  the  enduring  beast.we  thought 
we  could  discover  a  lurking  determination  to  resist 
oppression — that  which  in  his  race  might  be  de- 
nominated obstinacy,  but  which  in  man  would  have 
been  called  by  a  higher  and  nobler  name.  Still  he 
offered  no  revenge  for  injuries;  he  only  endured 
what  was  laid  upon  him,  but  refused  to  yield  furth- 
er service  under  such  dispensations.  He  had  ac- 
cordingly, braced  himself  by  extending  his  fore  feet, 
his  back  bent  to  the  load,  his  head  hung  down  and 
he  looked  like  one  who  had  seen  the  storm,  and 
had  gathered  himself  to  meet  but  not  resist  it.  One 
thing  appeared  out  of  character — the  whip,  that 
emblem  of  a  carter's  authority,  lay  unemployed  up- 
on the  pavement;  and  as  the  driver  pulled  at  the 
creature  or  shouted  threats  in  his  ears,  this  first  and 
last  appeal  of  his  craft  seemed  overlooked.  It  was 
neither  broken  nor  weak  ;  its  hickory  handle  and 
weighty  lash,  would  have  served  Xerxes  as  a 
scourge  for  the  Hellespont;  still  it  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  its  legitimate  wielder  was  spending 
breath  and  strength  to  supply  its  place.  At  length 
he  seized  this  sceptre  of  his  tyrannical  reign,  and 
flourished  it  over  the  head  of  his  beast.  But  in 
vain;  the  animal  had  tasted  so  deep  of  its  power, 
that  he  knew  its  bitterest.  He  winced  as  the  lash 
passed  his  eye,  but  gave  no  symptom  of  joy  that  he 
had  escaped  the  blow,  nor  of  a  determination  to 
move  for  its  threatening.  He  had  been  crowded  into 
the  gutter,  and  severely  dealt  with  there,  and  now 
he  was  determined  to  stand  the  "  pelting  of  the  pit- 
tiless  storm."  The  eye  of  the  driver  flashed  with  a 
most  appalling  gleam,  but  he  checked  his  disposi- 
tion to  beat  the  animal  afresh,  and  a  low  muttering 
curse  betrayed  the  cause. 

"What  a  place  this  is,"  said  lie,  "that  a  man 
must   be   hauled   up   before  the  magistrate  if  he 


beats  a  brute  beast."  And  that  was  the  cause 
that  the  brute  man  was  so  economical  of  his  blows, 
which  had  else  been  plentifully  showered  upon  his 
horse. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  man,  seeing  the  dilemma  of 
the  driver,  undertook  to  aid  him;  he  settled  the 
tackling,  patted  the  beast,  coaxed  him,  and  placed 
the  driver  at  the  wheel,  said  an  encouraging  word — 
and  with  a  well  directed  effort  the  load  was  dragged 
to  its  destination. 

Spirit  of  mutual  kindness  and  forbearance — 
wherever  is  thy  abiding  place,  let  me  take  shelter 
with  thee  from  the  vindictiveness  of  mankind. 
Thou  smoothest  the  asperities  of  life,  and  lighten- 
est  the  burthen  of  the  afflicted.  Charity  may  feed 
the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  ;  but  thou  wipest 
the  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  mental  sufferer,  and 
pourest  in  balm  upon  the  wounded  spirit ;  and 
when  the  wrongs  of  man  have  increased,  and  his 
jeer  maddened  the  sensitive,  thou  whisperest  en- 
durance, and  the  winds  of  passion  and  the  waves 
of  revenge  obey  thee.  Blessed  is  thy  influence, 
that  lifts  the  smitten  and  lightens  the  bowed 
down,  of  burthens  that  he  has  imposed  and  can- 
not sustain,  and  blessed  is  that  community,  whose 
laws  snatch  from  his  hand  the  scourge  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  interpose  between  the  powerful  and 
the  humble. 


BATUMI    BISTOET. 


THE     NURSERY. 


THE  NEW  BOOH. 

Flora  had  been  out  one  fine  morning  walking 
with  her  mamma.  She  returned  home  in  high  spir- 
its, and  throwing  open  the  door  of  the  room  where 
her  sisters  were  silling  at  work,  exclaimed,  "I  have 
got  'The  Broken  Hyacinth,'  Jane,  and  it  is  delight- 
ful, 1  know.  Eliza,  do  you  hear  what  I  say?  It  is 
'  The  Broken  Hyacinth,'  is  it  not  a  beautiful  name? 
mamma  bought  it  for  me  just  now  at  the  Sunday 
School  Depository,  and  I  am  so  glad."  "  I  do  not 
know  what  you  mean,  Flora,"  said  little  Mary,  who 
was  playing  with  her  doll  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
"  is  it  a  pretty  flower?" — But  Flora  was  too  busy 
trying  to  untie  a  knot  in  (he  string  of  the  parcel 
she  held  in  her  hand,  and  which  in  her  haste  she 
only  drew  the  tighter,  to  make  any  reply.  "Bring 
that  to  me,  and  let  me  undo  that  knot  for  you  Flo- 
ra," said  Edward  raising  his  eyes  from  a  book  he 
was  reading,  "  and  tell  me  what  is  all  this  you  are 
talking  about  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  :  surely  there 
are  none  to  be  seen  in  the  garden  now,  or  have  you 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  such  a  rarity." 
"  You  are  ouly  laughing  at  me,  Edward.  I  did  not 
say  any  thing  about  Tulips,  you  know.  I  mean  a 
new  book  I  have  got  in  that  bundle  ;  if  you  will 
please  to  get  it  open  for  me  ;  is  it  not  a  pretty  name?" 
1  You  are  always  taken  with  pretiy  names,  lit- 
tle sister;  however,  I  like  the  appearance  of  your 
present  very  much,"  said  Edward,  holding  it  up  in 
his  hand  and  turning  over  some  of  the  leaves;  "but 
here  comes  mamma,  perhaps  she  will  tell  us  some- 
thing about  it.  Mamma,  you  have  not  read  this 
new  book  of  Flora's  yet,  have  you  ?"  "  I  have  noi ; 
but  a  friend  who  has  just  read  it  recommended  it 
to  me,  and  I  stopped  this  morning  with  Flora  to 
purchase  it,  as  a  little  reward  for  ner  industry  the 
last  week.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  contains  the 
history  of  a  little  girl  of  an  extremely  fretful,  obsti- 
nate, and  perverse  disposition,  and  who  of  course 
was  very  miserable.  She  passed  the  early  part  of 
her  life  in  murmuring  and  complaining,  and  ill- 
treating  her  best  friends,  until  she  rendered  her- 
self disagreeable  to  every  one.  The  rest  of  her 
story  my  friend  did  not  relate  to  me,  but  Edward 
shall  read  for  us  this  evening,  after  he  has  finished 
his  lessons,  and  you  can  then  judge  for  yourselves. 
I  doubt  not  but  you  may  learn  some  useful  lessons 
from  this  little  volume.  You  read  for  profit  and  in- 
struction as  well  as  amusement.  Remember  this, 
my  dear  children,  whenever  a  book  is  put  into  your 
hands.  And  ever  be  careful  to  guard  against  the 
sinful  propensity  to  fret,  to  be  sullen  or  obstinate, 
if  you  are  not  gratified  in  every  thing  you  desire. 
This  will  make  you  10  be  despised  by  all  who  know 
you,  and  it  is  odious  in  the  sight  of  your  Creator. 

[  Youth's  Friend. 


SOLAR  MICROSCOPE. 

The  invisible  wonders  of  nature,  which  are  revealed  by  this 
powerful  instrument,  are  almost  insredible,  to  any  one  who  bae 
not  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  examination.  The  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  notice  from  a  IS'ew-York  paper,  ib  quite  moder- 
ate in  description  : — 

Things  quite  too  minute  to  he  detected  in  their 
existence  by  the  unassisted  sight,  are  there  demon- 
strated to  exist,  organized,  complete  in  all  their 
functions,  seen  to  breathe,  and  palpitate,  and  agon- 
ize, and  die,  by  being  magnified,  I  know  not  how 
many  millions  of  times,  beyond  their  own  proper 
diminutiveness  of  size,  in  which  they  are  every  way 
impalpable  to  the  simple  senses.  A  mere  mile,  that 
no  mere  eye  can  see,  an  infinitesimal  of  eiistence, 
hath  there  his  full  portrait  taken,  and  his  picture 
painted,  with  light  and  shade  disposed  according  to 
the  living  inimitable  fact  itself,  on  a  large  screen, 
projected  to  the  dimensions  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  like  a  huge  megatherium  or  mammoth  beast 
alive.  Our  good  old  cheese  appears  to  be  quite 
populous,  and  thus  perhaps  nutricious,  and  pleas- 
ant to  epicures,  when  of  first  rate  age  and  laste! 
the  dust  of  figs  is  shown  to  be  inhabited  by  whole 
republics  of  free  personages,  who  seem  to  do  just  as 
they  please.  A  drop  of  choice  proof  vinegar  disclo- 
ses a  whole  commonwealth  of  snakes,  of  beautiful 
exterior,  and  very  graceful  but  rapid  motions,  as 
they  seem  furiously  and  even  mortally  to  dislike  the 
action  of  the  solar  rays,  piercing  the  fluid  globe  of 
their  retirements.  Rain  water  from  the  cistern  ex- 
hibits divers  wonders  of  it  own;  and  the  procpssof 
crystalizaiion  of  various  sorts  is  perfectly  suptrb.  A 
lady,  observing  the  Datives  of  the  vinegar,  remarked 
that  henceforth  she  would  use  no  more  without  first 
straining  it.  Mr.  Peale,  presenting  a  piece  of  su- 
perfine cambric  muslin,  asked  if  she  would  use  a 
finer  piece  in  her  sieve  than  that  ?  "  Oh  no,"  was 
her  reply,  "there  can  be  none  finer  than  that."  Well 
then,  said  Mr.  P.  we  will  insert  this,  and  show  it  to 
yon.  Instantly,  like  the  cross  grates  of  a  prison 
door,  the  squares  appeared,  with  apertures  suffi- 
ciently large  lo  let  through  hundreds  of  such  ani- 
malcula  !  Whether  the  lady  will  stop  using  vine- 
gar, and  breathing  atmospheric  air  or  not,  we  are 
uniuformed." 


BIRDS'  NESTS. 
"Where  the  birds  make  their  nests  :     As  for  die  stork,  tbe 
fir-treea  are  her  house." — Psalm,  civ.  17. 

Most  admirable  is  that  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing which  the  Creator  hath  imparled  to  the  birds 
of  the  air,  whereby  they  distinguish  times  and  sea- 
sons, choose  the  properest  places,  conslruct  their 
nests  wilhan  art  and  exactness  unattainable  by  man, 
and  secure  and  provide  for  their  young.  "  Is  it  for 
ihe  birds,  OLord,  which  have  no  knowledge  there- 
of, that  thou  hast  joined  together  so  many  miracles? 
Is  il  for  the  men  who  give  no  attention  to  them  ?  Is 
it  for  those  who  admire  them,  without  thinking  of 
Thee?  Rather  is  it  not  thy  design,  by  all  these 
wonders,  to  call  us  to  thyself  ?  to  make  us  sensible 
of  thy  wisdom,  and  to  fill  us  with  confidence  in  thy 
bountv,  whowatchesl  so  carefully  over  these  incon- 
siderable creatures,  two  of  which  are  sold  for  a 
farthing?"* 


*  Wesley's  Survey  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation. 


How  lo  discomfit  a  Tiger  and  gain  a  Title. — 
The  York  (Canada)  Observer  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  a  Canadian  prelate: — 

Dr.  Dunlop  whilst  in  the  East  Indies,  obtained 
this  title  ["  Tyger  Dunlop,"]  in  consequence  of 
having  vanquished  a  royal  tiger  with  a  bladder  of 
Scotch  snuff.  The  Doctor  having  crossed  iheGan- 
ges  with  his  quarterly  allowance,  (■£?)  observed  a 
tiger  at  some  distance.  Being  without  fire-arms, 
he  ordered  his  men  lo  use  their  oars  as  weapons  of 
defence.  They  formed  into  close  column  with  their 
backs  lo  the  windward,  whilst  the  Doctor  emptied 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  into  a  piece  of  canvaae, 
and  danced  upon  il  until  it  became  as  fine  as  dusi. 
The    tiger  continued    winding    and    occasionally 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


Coaching.     When  he  approached   within  twenty   sorrow  for  sin.     They  have   the.  attempted  to  e.- 
yards   of  the   party,   the  Doctor  discharged  about   "bhsh  .*■«  °*»  Hghteousness,  and  have  not  come 

half  a  pnund  of  .he  ammunition,  part  of  which  was    '»  Christ  for  life  as  needy  and  guilty  sinners 

1  consequence    was,   in 

while  within  they  were 
'  full  of  all  uncleanness."  This  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  us  the  children  of  God,  or  fit  us 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.     No;   let  us   not  mar- 


The 
Wried^7the"stVong"wln*n'to!b7fac"e  of  Royalty"  I  consequence  was,  they  "  cleansed  the  oulside  of 
The  tiger  growled,  shook  his  head    furiously,  and    the  cup  and  platter"  whde  wilhtn  thev  were   I 


retreated.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  to  the 
charge,  approaching  the  party  cautiously,  and  rub- 
bing his  eyes  occasionally  with  his  fore  legs.  When 
within  about  fifteen  yards  of  the  party  he  again 
couched;  and,  as  he  was  preparing  to  make  his 
murderous  spring,  the  Doctor  and  five  of  his  party 
let  fly  at  him  about  two  pounds  of  snuff,  which  told 
well  ;  for  the  tiger  commenced  roaring,  and  sprang 
into  the  Ganges,  and  fled  to  the  opposite  shore. 
For  this  achievement  the  Doctor  received  '2000  ru- 
pees, a  silver  snuff  box,  and  the  title  of  Tiger  from 
a  native  Prince. 


Humility  makes  us  acceptable  to  God,  whose 
communication  is  with  the  humble.  Without  this 
foundation,  our  whole  spiritual  building  falls  to  the 
ground.  — s©?>— 

■Sense  shines  with  the  greatest  beauty,  when  it  is 
set  in  humility.  An  humble,  able  man,  is  a  jewel 
worth  a  kingdom. — Pain. 


3SITOSIAL. 


MENDING    THE   HEART, 

We  often  read,  concerning  books  and  other  pub- 
lications for  youth,  that  they  are  intended  "to  im- 
prove the  understanding,  and  mend  the  heart." 
When  we  have  ssen  this  expression,  we  have  some- 
times asked  ourselves,  whether  such  a  thing  can 
be  done ;  whether  a  person  can  mend  his  heart. 
Having  thought  much  upon  it,  we  are  now  ready 
to  sav,  that  in  one  sense  it  can  be  done,  and  in 
another  sense  it  cannot.  If  so,  then  it  is  important 
that  young  people  should  understand  the  matter, 
lest  they  should  think  some  little  amendment  will 
be  sufficient,  when  in  fact  they  need  a  very  great 
change. 

The  heart  can  be  mended,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
child  himself,  by  the  instruction  and  discipline  of 
parents  and  teachers,  so  far  as  relates  to  many  of 
the  affections,  dispositions  and  habits,  which  relate 
to  the  affairs  of  this  world.  By  these  means,  a 
child  may  be  made  more  gentle,  more  kind,  more 
patient,  more  dutiful,  more  teachable,  more  respect- 
ful in  his  manners.  He  can  mend  his  temper  and 
conduct  in  these  things,  by  his  own  sincere  efforts. 
The  care  anil  faithfulness  of  his  friends  around 
him,  may  help  in  the  same  work.  And  there  are 
many  books  published,  at  the  present  day,  which 
it  may  be  very  useful  for  him  to  read,  to  help  him 
in  these  efforts.  Almost  aM  children  need  mend- 
ing in  these  things,  for  they  are  all  inclined  to 
something  that  is  evil,  and  the  trials  and  tempta- 
tions which  assail  them  are  apt  to  induce  bad  hab- 
its. They  should  be  encouraged  to  correct  every 
evil  temper,  and  strive  hard  to  cultivate  and  indulge 
every  thing  that  is  right  and  lovely.  Neither  they 
nor  their  parents  should  rest  till  they  become,  in 
all  respects  and  on  all  occasions,  agreeable  com- 
panions, affectionate  and  dutiful  children,  amiable 
and  moral  youth,  in  whom  the  hearts  of  their 
friends  may  he  glad. 

There  is,  however,  a  higher  claim  on  the  human 
heart,  than  that  which  parents,  and  friends,  and 
all  earthly  things  can  assert.  It  is  the  claim  of 
Jehovah,  our  Maker,  who  says  to  every  man  and 
every  child,  Give  me  thy  heart;  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all 
thy  soul.'  All  have  wickedly  disobeyed  this  com- 
mnnd,  and  their  hearts  arc  at  enmity  with  God. 
These  hearts  arc  selfish,  and  proud,  and  worldly- 
minded,  anil  ready  for  every  vile  affection  to  whicli 
they  are  tempted  ;  but  they  are  "  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Now  such 
heart:;  as  these  cannot  be  mended'.  They  must  be 
"broken,"  and  melted,  and  subdued.  Thoy  must 
be  "taken  away  out  of  our  flesh,  anil  a  heart  of 
flesh"  be  given.  The  gospel  calls  upon  all  such 
•inners  to  repent;  to  rend  their  hearts,  and  not 
their  garments  ;  to  break  up  tneir  fallow  ground 
and  not  sow  among  thorns.  All  this  implies  that 
the  heart  is  desperately  wicked  ;  that  there  is  no 
pari  of  it  holy  and  right  with  God  ;  and  that  it  must 
be  made  clean  by  "  the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  before  we 
can  become  Christians  or  be  accepted  with  God. 

Many  persons,  both  old  and  young,  have  at- 
tempted to  mend  their  wicked  hearts  and  make 
ihcm   belter,  without   their  being  broken  in  godly 


vel  that  our  Lord  says  to  us,  "  Ye  must  be  born 
again."  Let  us  hear  and  obey  when  he  says, 
"  Come  unto  me,  all.ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  /  will  give  you  rest."  Because  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  ihe  author  of  the  change,  and  be- 
cause we  cannot  save  ourselves  by  mending  and 
patching  up  our  wicked  hearts,  we  are  not  there- 
fore lo  conclude  lhat  we  have  nothing  to  do.  We 
have  every  thing  to  do,  and  now  is  ihe  accepted 
time,  and  tomorrow  may  be  too  late.  Our  duty  is, 
to  repent  and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  then  lie  will  save  us  with  an  everlasting  salva- 
tion. May  we  all  know  the  blessedness  of  having 
a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit,  which  will  by  the 
grace  of  God  make  us  happy  and  useful  here  and 
prepare  us  for  peace  and  endless  life. 


Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conversa- 
tion ;  they  do  not  lake  in  any  thing  for  their  own  use, 
but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. — Steel. 

J'nith. — My  principal  method  of  defeating  here- 
sy, says  John  Newton,  is  by  establishing  truth.  One 
proposes  to  fill  a  bushel  with  tares  ;  now,  if  I  can 
fill  it  first  with  wheat,  I  shall  defy  his  attempts. 


MISCEIIAHV. 


Few  occurrences  are  so  bail,  bur  ihey  may  bo  made  still 
worse,  or  so  good  as  not  lo  be  improved,  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  meet  tlipni. 


POBTir, 


ANECDOTE  OF  COL.  GARDINER. 
Colonel  Gardiner  had  just  been  reading  in  Rol- 
lin's  Extract  from  Xenophon,  the  answer  which 
the  lady  of  Tigranes  made,  when  all  the  company 
were  extolling  Cyrus,  and  expressingthe  admiration 
with  which  his  appearance  and  behaviour  struck 
them.  She  being  asked,  what  she  thought  of  him? 
she  answered,  1  do  not  know;  I  did  not  observe 
-him.  On  what  then,  said  one  of  the  company,  did 
you  fix  your  attention  1  On  him,  replied  she  (re- 
ferring to  the  generous  speech  which  her  husband 
had  just  made,)  who  said  he  would  give  a  thousand 
lives  to  ransom  me.  "  Oh,"  cried  the  colonel, 
when  reading  it,  "  how  ought  we  to  fix  our  eyes 
and  hearts  on  Him,  who  not  in  offer,  but  in  reali- 
ty, gave  his  own  precious  life  to  ransom  us  from 
the  most   dreadful   slavery,  and   from  eternal  des- 


The  Chimney-Sweeper  and  Thieves.— The  follow- 
ing curious  circumstance  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
at°a  country  village  near  Homcastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England.  A  boy,  belonging  to  a  chimney 
sweeper  at  Lowth,  taking  his  usual  rounds  in  the 
country,  called  at  a  farm  house  in  the  above  village, 
late  in  ihe  evening;  but  it  not  being  convenient  to 
employ  him  till  ihe  morning  following,  the  farmer 
informed  him  he  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  sleep 
in  his  barn,  which  he  very  readily  agreed  to.  He 
accordingly  made  himself  a  comfortable  bed  among 
ihe  straw,  and  went  to  rest.  Some  time  in  the  night, 
he  was  awakened  by  two  men  entering  the  barn 
with  a  lantern  and  candle,  and  each  of  ihem  a  sack; 
he  immediately  supposed  they  were  not  about  their 
lawful  business,  lay  still  to  walch  their  motions, when 
they  began  lo  consult  how  they  might  place,  ihe 
light  till  Ihey  had  filled  their  sacks  from  the  corn 
heap.  Seeing  they  were  at  a  loss  how  lo  proceed, 
he  crept  softly  from  his  couch,  and  with  an  audible 
voice  said,  "  I'll  hold  the  candle."  Turning  round 
suddenly,  they  beheld  the  knight  of  ihe  brush  in 
his  sable  robes,  and  supposing  him  to  be  a  messen- 
ger from  the  infernal  regions,  throw  down  their 
sacks  and   lanterns  and  immediately  disappeared. 


Han's  Dependence.— A  great  man,  however  high 
his  office  and  talents,  is  dependent  on  little  things. 
Jonah  teas  exceeding  glad  of  his  gourd.  However 
splendid  and.towering,  man  is  crushed  beneath  the 
moth,  if  God  does  not  uphold  him:  so  that,  while 
we  are  admiring  the  greal  man,  as  he  is  called,  and 
however  he  may  be  disposed  lo  admire  himself,  and 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity,  facls  will 
show  that  he  is  a  poor  dependant  creature,  who 
cannot  live  a  moment  without  God.  If  the  Holy 
Spirit  opens  his  eyes,  he  will  perceive  thai  he  can- 
not stand  alone  ;  but  can  only  support  himself,  and 
climb  like  the  ivy,  by  clasping  one  stronger  than 
himself.— Cecil. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
GOD,  SEEN  IN  HIS  WORKS. 
Who  gave  thee  clothes  lo  shield  thy  fragile  forin? 
Who  spread  thy  shelter  from  the  wintry  storm? 
Ordnin'd  the  unconscious  beasls  to  be  ihy  food? 
Fill'd  for  thy  use  the  pure  and  limpid  Mood? 
Taught  the  quick  ear  to  hear, — tlie  mind  to  know, — 
The  eye  to  sparkle, — and  the  blood  to  flow? — 
— Who  grams  the  day  of  health,- — the  night  of  rest, 
Joy  at  thy  call,  and  comfort  in  thy  breast? 
Who  deals  with  kindest  care  thy  changeful  lot? 
Whose  arm  sustains  thee,  though  Ihou  see'at  it  not? 
Whose  watchful  eye  observes  thy  secret  ways? 
Who  writes  the  record  of  thy  Heeling  days? 

Go,  ask  the  stream  thai  rolls  in  torrents  by, 

Ask  the  mild  stars  that  light  yon  darken'd  sky, — 

Ask  of  the   fields  array'd  in  garments  fair, 

Or  the  bright  birds  that  carol  through  the  air, — 

Or  of  the  mountain-lilies  wet  with  dew, 

Or  of  the  groves,  and  they  will  tell  thee  who : 

Then  lift  thine  eye  to  His  unsullied  Throne, 

And  pour  thy  prayer  to  Him, — the  Everlasting  One.         If. 

THE     ROMAN      PRECEPT. 

"  Take  heed; — Cato  sees  you." 
The  Roman  sages  said, — "  beware  of  sin, — 
Injustice  to  thy  friend,  or  guilt  wilhin, — 
Obey  with  reverence  Virtue's  pure  decrees, — 
Take  heed  to  what  ye  do, — for  Cato  sees." 

Say,  were  the  men  who  howM  to  flesh  and  blood 

More  wise  than  we  who  serve  ihe  living  God  ? — 

Forgetful  Christian  ! — teach  illy  heart  to  fear, 

Not  because  Cato  sees, — but  God  is  near.  H j 

LIFE. 

Life  is  like  a  painted  dream, 

Like  Ihe  rapid  summer-stream, — 

Like  the  flashing  meteor's  ray, — 

Like  the  fleeting  winler'sday, — 

Like  the  fitful  breeze  lhat  sighs, 

Like  the  wavering  flame  that  dies. 

Darling, — dazzling  on  the  eye 

Fading,—  in  Eternity.  II. 

'compassion. 

Walking  alone  the  nther  dny, 

I  met  a  cottage  lad  : 
With  downcast  looks,  he  took  his  way. 

As  though  his  heart  were  sad. 

"  Why  Ralph  t  the  laughing  summer  iky — 

Ilnth  it  no  charm,  iny  boy  ? 
The  birds  are  warbling  merrily  : 

The  streamlets  dance  with  joy. 

A  thousand  sheep  are  on  the  hills; 

The  bees  arc  round  ihe  flowers  ; 
The  spicy  EaFt  no  breath  distils 

Sweeter  than  this  of  ours. 

The  fields  of  waving  grain  look3  glad ; 

There's  mirlh  among  the  trees  : 
What  is  it  makes  thy  bosom  sad, 

Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these?" 

"  I  know  the  earth  is  full  of  joy ; 

The  sheep  are  on  the  hills  ; 
And  even  this,"  replies  the  boy, 

"  My  heart  widt  sorrow  fills. 

I  saw  ihem  lead  a  young  ewe  lamb 

Away  from  all  the  rest  : 
I  heard  the  bleating  of  ihe  dam  : — 

What  grief  that  cry  expressed  ! 

But,  when  I  saw  the  gentle  ew« 

Lay  down  her  head  to  die — 
I  wondered  men  could  bear  lo  do 

Such  deeds  of  cruelly. 

I  think  I  could  not  crush  a  flower, 

Thnt  bowed  its  head  so  low ; 
It  may  be  pleasant  to  have  power ; 

But  not  to  use  it  10."  [Juf.  Mis. 
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STARR  AT  IV  E. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  DEACON'S   SON. 


evening,  and  when  his  parents  remonstrated  with  1 1  proceed  with  my  narrative?  or  how  find  words  to 
him  in  the  kindest  manner  for  such  acts  of  impiety,  |  say  that  in  this  short  space  of  time  he  forgot  his 
he  replied  in  the  most  profane  and  abusive  language.  !  promises  and  resolutions  of  amendment,  and  began 
One  evening  their  friends  and  neighbors  had  as-  j  as  his  health  and  strength  increased,  to  evince  an 
sembled  at  the  request  of  Deacon  B.  for  the  express  j  increased  aversion  not  only  to  religion  but  to  all  its 
small  town  in  the  western  part  of  Connect!-  i  purpose  of  making  him  the  subject  of  their  prayers,  professing  people.  He  was  if  possible  more  open 
cut  dwelt  Deacon  B.  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  who  His  mother  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  apprise  him  of  |  and  profane  in  his  impiety  than  before.  The  heart 
walked  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  their  intention  and  also  beg  of  him  to  stay  at  home  :  of  his  afflicted  father  almost  died  within  him.  "Sure- 
His  moral  integrity,  hia  humility  and  excellence  of )  and  form  one  of  their  number.  But  he  left  the  house  ]  ly,"  be  exclaimed,  "  there  is  no  sorrow  like  that  of 
character,  were  proverbial  even  among  the  enemies  |  in  the  most  violent  rage  just  as  the  people  began  to  j  I  aving  an  undutiful  rebellious  son.' 


His  mother 


of  religion.  And  if  they  had  any  disputes  to  settle 
or  any  wrongs  to  redress,  for  many  miles  round, 
Deacon  B.  was  sure  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  um- 
pire, for  lawyers  were  not  very  plenty  in  the  town 
of  H ,  and  such  veneration  was  paid  to  his  un- 
biassed judgment,  that  whatever  decision  he  gave 
was  always  right  in  the  opinion  of  all  parties.  He 
was  in  fact,  a  kind  of  ru-ler  among  them,  and  al- 
though they  were  blest  with  a  very  worthy  pastor, 
yet  in  all  affairs  out  of  the  pulpit,  except  on  wed- 
ding and  funeral  occasions,  Deacon  B.  was  much 
preferred,  for  he  entered  into  all  their  little  sympa- 
thies, and  listened  to  all  their  long  stories,  wilh  a 
patience  and  complacency  peculiarly  his  own. 

He  was  moreover  a  praying  man — and  when  the 
Tevival  commenced  in  the  spring  of  JS07,  it  was  by 
many  ascribed  to  the  prayers  of  Deacon  B.  Three 
months  previous  to  that  happy  event,  ho  appointed 
a  prayer  meeting  at  his  own  house,  and  then  it  was 
extended  around  the  neighborhood,  and  whether  it 
was  attended  by  many  or  by  few,  every  Thursday 
evening  was  sure  to  find  Deacon  B.  at  his  post. 
But  the  people  grew  weary  at  length,  and  "  began 
with  one  consent  to  make  excuse."  With  one  it 
was  inconvenient  to  have  the  prayer  meeting  at  his 
own  house,  and  with  another  it  was  inconvenient  to 
attend  at  his  neighbor's,  "one  was  engaged  with 
his  farm,  and  another  with  his  merchandize,"  so 
that  Deacon  B.  was  left  alone,  except  by  a  few 
"  mothers  in  Israel,"  who  assembled  regularly  every 
Thursday  evening  at  Deacon  B.'s  house,  to  pray  for 
a  revival  of  religion.  What  will  not  faith  and  prayer 
accomplish?  A  revival  commenced.  The  young 
were  deeply  engaged — the  middle  aged  began  to  in- 
quire, and  the  aged  "  searched  the  Scriptures  to 
see  if  these  things  were  so."  Meetings  were  held 
every  day  in  the  week,  and  every  evening  witness- 
ed the  assembling  of  themselves  together.  Numbers 
were  born  in  a  day,  while  others  were  groaning  un- 
der the  burthen  of  sin  and  death.  I  was  then  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old,  and  lived  in  a  neighbor- 
ing town.      The  sweet  influence   spread  until   it 

reached  G ,  where  I  then  resided,  and  if  ever  I 

experienced  the  new  birth  I  trust  it  was  in  the  time 
of  that  revival.  O  how  precious,  though  years  have 
intervened,  is  the  recollection  of  that  season  I  How 
sweet  is  the  remembrance  of  that  blest  hour  when 
peace  and  pardon  are  first  administered  to  the  sin- 
sick  soul !  What  rejoicings  are  then  heard  among 
the  angelic  choir !  Saints  and  angels  and  glorified 
spirits  echo  pious  anthems,  and  all  heaven  is  filled 
with  the  Great  Redeemer's-  praise. — "  There  is 
greater  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repent- 
eth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which 
need  no  repentance."     There  was  great  joy  and 

rejoicing  in  the  town  of  II .     But  in  one  house 

there  was  sadness.  The  pious,  the  humble  Dea- 
con B.,  had  an  only  son,  and  that  son  though  only 
fifteen  years  old,  was  a  scoffer  at  religion  I  Yes, 
my  dear  young  reader!  Notwithstanding  his  lender 
years,  and  the  tenderness  and  care  with  which  he 
had  been  educated,  he  scrupled  not  to  display  his 
opposition  to  God  and  goodness  on  all  occasions. — 
He  called  his  father  an  old  hypocrite — and  his  mo- 
ther he  reviled  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets. 
He  absented  himself  at  family  worship  morning  and 


assemble  to  piay  for  him.  I  hid  her  grief  in  her  own   bosom,  except  when  in 

Their  beloved  pastor  was  present.     He  commen- 1  secret  she  ventured  to  pour  it  into  the  bosom  of  her 

ced  by  reading  the  beautiful  and  pathetic  parable  ]  God.      But    a    change  was  near — an    unexpected 

of  the  prodigal  son.     The  hymn  was  sung  j  change. — The  proud  rebellious  heart  which  spurns 


go  and  with  a  mournful  tongue 
"  Fall  down  before  his  face, 
"  Father  I've  done  thy  justice  wrong 
"  Nor  scarce  deserve  thy  grace." 

And  then  he  addressed  the  throne  of  Grace  in  be- 
half of  one  so  young  and  yet  so  rebellious. — But 
what  was  the  dismay  of  all  present  when  in  the  midst 
of  their  supplication  the  unhappy  subject  of  their 
petition  was  brought  in,  apparently  dead!  He  had 
been  found  in  the  street  by  a  traveller,  who  on 
makinc  it  known  at  the  nearest  house,  was  assisted 
in  conveying  him  home.  A  physician  was  called 
in,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  he  had  most 
probably  fallen  in  a  fit,  and  had  afterwards  been 
run  over  by  a  loaded  wagon,  as  his  leg  was  terribly 
broken  and  mangled — his  countenance  dreadfully 
distorted — and  he  had  besides  bled  at  the  mouth. 
Every  necessary  restorative  was  administered,  and 
at  length  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  revived  to  reason 
and  reflection. 

A  surgeon  from  the  next  town  was  sent  for,  and 
the  broken  limb  was  set.  He  bore  the  operation 
with  much  fortitude,  and  for  several  days  was  silent 
and  thoughtful.  When  a  suitable  opportunity  offer- 
ed, his  father  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  manifold  goodness  of  God  so  striking- 
ly apparent  in  his  recent  escape  from  death.  "What 
my  son,"  said  he,  "  would  have  been  your  condi- 
tion, had  you  been  called  that  night  to  meet  your 
Judge?" 

The  son  was  silent  but  was  evidently  affected. 
The  utmost  tenderness  and  compassion  were 
evinced  by  their  good  pastor  and  pious  neighbors. 
They  all  hoped  that  judgment  and  mercy  soistrik- 
ingly  blended  would  lead  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  His  parents  too,  detived  much  consolation 
from  his  present  subdued  state  of  feeling,  and  ceased 
not,  day  and  night  to  implore  the  mercy  of  heaven 
on  their  beloved  son.  It  was  judged  most  fit,  how- 
ever, not  to  harrass  him  with  questions  and  exhor- 
tations in  his  present  feeble  state  of  body  ;  but  as  he 
discovered  no  opposition,  family  worship  was  con- 
ducted morning  and  evening  in  the  patient's  room. 
About  two  weeks  afier  the  fatal  night,  he  expressed 
a  wish  to  see  his  father  and  their  pastor  alone.  The 
request  was  granted  immediately.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  past  transgressions  with  many  tears  and 
promises  of  future  amendment,  and  implored  them 
to  continue  their  prayers  in  his  behalf.  "  I  have 
been  a  dreadful  sinner,"  said  he,  "  but  if  my  life  is 
spared,  I  will  make  amends  to  my  much  injured  pa- 
rents and  friends,  by  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of 
my  compassionate  Redeemer."  Their  conversa- 
tion was  long  and  interesting,  and  every  way  cal- 
culated to  lead  them  to  hope  that  a  work  of  grace 
was  begun  in  his  heart. 

Youth,  and  a  good  constitution,  together  with  the 
skill  and  attention  of  his  physician  and  nurse,  did 
much  for  him.  The  broken  limb  healed  apace.  At 
the  end  of  four  weeks  he  was  able  to  sit  up,  and 
before  the  close  of  six  weeks  he  began  to  walk  a 
little   with   the   aid  of  crutchet.     But  how  shall 


at  offered  mercy  in  the  mild  and  gentle  voice  of 
love,  is  oft-times  won  by  judgments  dark  and  ter- 
rible. 

How  great!  How  unspeakably  glorious  is  that 
love  and  mercy  which  determines  to  save  the  sinner 
aeainst  his  will!  Multitudes  of  ransomed  souls  now 
in  the  realms  of  bliss,  are  doubtless  praising  the 
chastising  rod  which  drove  them  home  to  glory. — ■ 
Among  this  number  is   The  Deacon's  Son. 

In  walking  across  the  floor  of  his  chamber,  his 
crutch  slipped — lie  fell ;  and  the  newly  healed  bones 
of  the  leg  were  broken  again  in  the  same  pi  ice  as 
before. — When  the  shocking  intelligence  reached 
his  father,  he  returned  thanks  to  God  with  true  fer- 
vency of  soul. 

The  surgeon  was  again  called  in,  and  the  limb 
was  set  again.  Every  kindness  and  attention  was 
again  administered,  but  the  shock  was  more  than 
his  nervous  system  could  sustain,  enfeebled  as  it 
had  become  from  his  late  sufferings.  The  weather 
too  had  now  become  excessively  warm — it  being 
mid-summer. 

He  lingered  about  eight  or  nine  weeks  with  a  fe- 
verish heclic  excitement,  accompanied  byagtad- 
ual  sinking,  and  then  expired.  But  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  fall,  his  pride  was  crushed — his  stub- 
born and  rebellious  spirit  was  broken  down.  He 
retained  his  reason  to  the  last  moment,  and  died 
exulting  in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God,  which 
through  the  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  had  ex- 
tended peace  and  pardon  tosoguihy  a  sinner.  His 
parents  and  friends  mourned  for  him  not  as  those 
without  hope. — And  to  this  day  is  the  pious,  the 
venerable  Deacon  B.,  now  tottering  under  the 
weight  of  years  and  infirmity,  often  heard  to  relate 
the  story  of  his  son's  conversion  and  death,  wilh  a 
benignity  of  countenance  and  manner,  that  speaks 
his  entire  submission  to  the  will  of  God.     S******' 


RELIGION. 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
■  WHAT  GOD  SAID  OF  CALEB. 

The  people  of  Canaan  had  become  so  very  wick- 
ed, that  God  determined  to  cast  them  out  of  the 
land,  and  to  give  it  to  the  children  of  Israel.  And 
the  Lord  directed  Moses  to  send  some  of  them  to 
see  whether  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
"  strong  or  weak,  few  or  many,"  and  whether  the 
land  was  good  or  bad,  and  lo  bring  of  its  fruit.  And 
they  who  went  on  this  errand  came  to  the  brook  of 
Eshcol,  and  cut  down  a  branch  from  some  beautiful 
vines  that  they  found  there,  on  which  was  a  single 
"  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it  between  two 
upon  a  staff;"  ii  was  so  fine  and  large  that  one  man 
could  not  well  carry  it. 

But  though  the  land  was  "exceeding  good,"  yet 
all  but  Caleb  and  Joshua  brought  up  a  bad  report  of 
it.  This  was  very  wicked  of  them;  because  what 
they  said  was  not  true. 

The  great  God,  theiefore,  was  miu-li  displeased, 
and  he  said  that  none  of  them  should  live  lo  enter 
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into  Canaan  :  and  so  they  all  died  in  the  wilder- '  is  always  as  good  as  his  word,  he  did  as  he  said  he 
ness.  God's  word  of  promise,  or  oi'  threatening,  would.  And  still  he  is  the  same.  He  will  hring 
cannot  fail.  all  those  who  "  follow  him  fully,"  to  Heaven  ;  and 

But  Goi  was  pleased  with  Caleb,  and  he  called  those  beloved  children  who  seek  his  favor,  and  who 
him  his  servant.  call  upon  his  holy  name  for  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus, 

And  God  said  of  Caleb,  that  he  had  a  better  spirit  i  he  will  assuredly  raise  to  the  heavenly  Canaan  :  on 
than  that  of  the  men  who  went  with  him  to  survey  them  he  will  confer  "the  inheritance  incorrupli- 
the  laud  of  Canaan.  And  truly  this  was  the  case. j  ble,  undefiled  and  that  fadelh  not  away."  O  my 
They  wished  that  they  had  died  in  Egypt ;  and  they  !  dear  young  friends, — let  me  entreat,  let  rne  beseech, 
even  proposed  to  choose  a  captain,  and  to  return  [  let  me  urge  you,  by  every  solemn,  by  every  endearing 
again  into  abject  slavery.  Their  spirit  was  very  j  motive,  to  seek, without  delay,  after  this  infinite  felici- 
mean  and  grovelling;  that  of  Caleb  was  noble.  |  ty.  It  is  tiie  constant,  the  earliest,  the  affectionate 
When  he  heard  what  they  said,  he  rebuked  them  :  ]  prayer  of  your  dear  parents  and  teachers,  that  the 
and,  to  show  his  grief  and  indignation,  he  rent  his'  gracious  God  may  indeed  give  you,  in  early  life  the 
clothes.  He  could  not  think,  even  for  a  moment, !  spirit  of  Caleb.  And  say,  shall  it  not,  beloved  youth  I 
of  going  back  into  E*ypt.     He  was  determined  to  1  be  your  prayer  also? 

march  into  Canaan  ;  his  heart  was  there  already, and  j  ■~~~***^^^*~ 

he  himself,  in  divine  strength,  resolved  to  go  thither, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  who  went  with  Caleb 
was  an  unbelieving  spirit.  God  had  promised,  that 
he  would  give  them  "the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey;"  but  they  did  not  believe  that  he  could 
or  would  do  as  he  had  promised  ;  and  so  God  would 
not  permit  them  to  enter  into  it,  on  accounlof  their 
unbelief.  But  Caleb's  spirit  was  another  spirit ;  he 
believed  that  God  would  do  all  which  he  had  promis- 
ed. And  still  there  are  people  who  do  not  believe 
God's  word.  They  do  not  believe  that  sin  is  so 
great  an  evil,  that  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  being  lost  for  ever  on  account  of  it:  that  the  soul 
is  worth  more  than  the  whole  world ;  that  the 
favor  of  God  is  the  one  thing  infinitely  needful; 
and  that  it  can  be  obtained  only  by  fervent  prayer, 
through  the  merits  of  Christ.  But  the  spirit  which 
animates  the  good  man  is  another,  a  belter  spirit, — 
a  spirit  of  faith;  he  believes,  that  things  are,  and 
that  they  will  be,  just  as  God  has  declared  in  his 
holy  word. 

The  people  who  went  with  Caleb  were  of  a  fear- 
ful spirit, — they  were  alarmed  at  the  stature  of  the 
inhabitants,  because  they  saw  some  among  them  who 
were  giants  :  and  they  despaired  of  taking  the 
towns,  because  the  walls  were  so  high, — as  if  the 
almio-hly  God  could  not,  with  ease,  remove  every 
obstacle.  But  Caleb's  was  a  courageous  spirit ;  he 
said,  "  the  Lord  will  bring  us  into  the  land ;"  diffi- 
culties are  nothing  before  him  ;  at  his  word,  the 
mountain  shall  sink  into  a  plain.  Even  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  many  are  afraid  to  confess  Christ,  and  to 
take  his  people  for  their  people.  A  truly  good  man 
is  of  a  better  spirit.  "The  Lord  is  my  light,  and 
my  salvation,"  be  exclaims;  "  whom  shall  1  fear? — 
The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  heart ;  of  whom  shall 
I  be  afraid  ?" 

But  did  God  say  any  thing  else  of  Caleb?  Yes: 
he  said,  that  he  had  "  followed  him  fully."  But 
what  is  it  tp-follow  the  Lord  fully  ?  I  w ill  tell  you. 
To  follow  the  Lord  fully,  is  to  follow  him  or  his 
counsel  exclusively,  or  alone.  Our  hearts  must  not 
be  divided  between  him  and  the  creatures  ;  between 
bis  service  and  that  of  the  world  and  of  Satan. 
"  Ye  cannot,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  serve  God  and 
Mammon." 

He  who  follows  the  Lord  fully,  follows  him  sin- 
cerely. The  hypoarite  walks  "  in  a  vain  show;" — 
bis  feet  and  not  his  heart,  follow  the  Lord.  The 
Lord  desires  truth  and  sincerity  in  the  inward  pails. 
The  faithful  soul  follows  the  Lord  constantly:  he  is 
not  one  thing  to  day  and  another  to-morrow.  "  If 
ye  continue  in  my  word,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  then 
are  ye  my  disciples  indeed '."  He  follows  him 
universally; — wishing  to  obey  all  the  Lord's  com- 
mands; and  not  to  attend  to  one,  and  neglect  others 
And  he  follows  the  Lord  resolutely; — determined, 
in  the  strength  of  his  grace,  to  sacrifice  every  sin, 
thoudi  "  dear  as  a  right  hand,  or  a  right  eye."  He 
says  with  Joshua,  "  Choose  ye  whom  ye  will  serve;" 
but  I  will  serve  Jehovah.  I  have  counted  the  cost; 
and,  whether  men  frown  or  smile,  by  the  gracious 
aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  I  am  fully  resolved,  to  "fol- 
low the  Lord." 

But  there  was  one  more  thing  which  God  said 
about  Caleb,  which  was  very  encouraging;  it  was, 
that  he  would  give  the  goodly  land  which  he  had 
promised  to  him  and  to  his  posterity.     And,  as  he 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
MISS  ELIZABETH  HUTCHINSON. 

I  will  give  you  a  slight  abstract  of  a  young  female, 
estimable  for  native  talents,  and  acquired  knowl- 
edge; — for  amiable  virtues,  and  ardent  piety.  She 
was  a  native  of  England — ber  name  Elizabeth 
Hulchinson.  She  excelled  in  the  usual  branches 
of  female  Education,  and  made  uncommon  progress 
in  the  sciences  of  botany  and  zoology.  Specimens 
of  her  ingenuity  in  these  pursuits,  are  still  preserv- 
ed, which  would  not  disgrace  a  professor.  But  still 
higher  objects  engaged  her  attention,  and  ennobled 
and  sanctified  every  inferior  attainment.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  she  became  deeply  awakened,  and 
sincerely  pious,  and  from  that  period  the  extraordi- 
nary vigor  and  improvement  of  her  intellect  may  be 
dated.  She  strongly  exemplified  that  real  piety,  far 
from  debasing  or  contracting  the  mental  powers,  is 
adapted  to  enlarge  and  elevate  them — to  call  them 
into  action,  and  consecrate  them  to  their  proper 
use.  Her  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  religion  were 
marked  by  peculiar  earnestness; — and  her  life  was 
regulated  by  aconstantly  active  and  divine  principle. 
She  was  much  in  retirement,  in  the  examination  of 
her  own  heart,  and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
That  she  might  understand  them  in  their  literal 
sense,  and  draw  from  the  fountain  head,  she  applied 
herself  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
soon  read  it  with  an  ease  and  critical  discernment 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  sacred  profession. 
Such  was  her  facility  and  delight  in  this  study,  that 
at  the  age  of  16,  she  abridged  the  Hebrew  Gram- 
mar and  Lexicon  of  Parkhurst,  and  during  the  last 
six  months  of  her  illness,  wrote  a  large  Grammar 
and  Praxis  of  that  language,  which  notwilhstand- 
ng  her  debility  she  executed  entirely  herself,  in  a 
style  of  superior  accuracy  and  beauty.  These  she 
presented  to  her  parents,  as  testimonies  of  her  filial 
affection.  Her  extraordinary  attainments  were  ac- 
companied by  no  affected  superiority  ; — in  compa- 
ny she  listened  with  modest  silence,  discriminated 
with  judgment,  and  treasured  whatever  was  valua- 
ble. Bui  the  most  prominent  feature  in  her  char- 
acter was  piety — not  heartless  and  formal,  but  warm 
active  and  evangelical.  Her  letters  breathed  its 
spirit,  and  her  life  was  a  comment  upon  them.  She 
considered  the  sermons  of  President  Edwards,  as 
first  instrumental  in  awakening  and  convicting  her 
mind,  and  "  she  had,"  said  her  minister,  "more 
deep  views  of  sin,  and  a  more  entire  sense  of  her 
personal  demerit  before  God,  lhan  is  scarcely 
ever  witnessed  in  a  young  person  of  such  amiable 
qualities." 

She  was  called  in  youth,  to  pass  from  time  to 
eternity,  but  her  removal  was  not  sudden.  For 
more  than  two  years  she  lay  in  the  furnace  of  af- 
fliction and  pain,  but  He  who  loved  her,  and  gave 
himself  for  her,  sat  by  as  a  refiner.  "  I  am  quite 
willing,  quite  ready  to  die,"  said  she  "  for  to  me  lo 
die  is  gain.  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and 
am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  what  I  have 
committed  to  Him  against  that  day."— She  often 
said  to  the  servants  who  attended  her — "  I  have  no 
dependence  on  any  thing  I  have  done ;  all  the 
ground  of  my  hope  is  in  Christ,  who  hath  done  all 
things  for  me'."  When  asked  by  her  minister— 
"  Is  there  any  subject,  or  view  ot  truth,  which  in 


your  present  circumstances,  particularly  impresses 
your  mind,  and  which  you  would  wish  me  to  recom- 
mend to  the  congrcgaiion  ?" — she  answered,  after 
a  shori  pause  with  inexpressible  composure — "the 
faithfulness  of  God."  Immediately  after  he  retired, 
she  repeated  the  words  "  Lacked  ye  anything?" — 
adding  with  ineffable  sweetness  of  countenance — 
'  nothing — nothing,'  and  expressing  at  the  same 
lime  a  wish,  thai  this  might  be  the  text  of  her  funer- 
al sermon.  She  then  arranged  her  temporal  con- 
cerns, and  gave  directions  for  her  funeral,  speaking 
of  dealh  as  if  she  had  been  going  a  journey.  In 
mentioning  that  her  corpse  would  be  carried  to  the 
church,  when  her  funeral  sermon  was  preached,  she 
said — "  Well,  this  poor  body  will  once  more  go  in- 
to the  house  of  God."  After  a  short  interval  she 
added,  "  I  can  now  resign  you  all.  I  am  going  to 
glory.  Do  you  not  wish  to  join  me  there?  We 
shall  shortly  meet  again,  for  Jesus  is  in  us  the  hope 
of  glory." — "  Do  you  not  wish  once  more  to  see 
your  brother?"  asked  one — for  he  was  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  had  been  written  to  of  her  dangerous 
situation.  "  I  should  be  happy  to  see  him  :  but  if 
not,  shall  be  still  happier; — for  tell  him  that  I  shall 
then  be  complete  in  Christ."  So  strong  was  lier 
desire  to  depart,  that  on  recovering  from  a  faint 
turn,  she  said  with  tears,  "  This  has  been  the  great- 
est trial,  that  I  must  now  think  of  coming  back 
again."  Her  rejoicing  was  sometimes  mixed  with 
doubts  and  darkness,  but  as  she  approached  the 
time  of  departure,  her  soul  was  filled  with  such 
manifestations  of  divine  love  that  her  mortal  frame 
could  scarcely  sustain  the  impression.  She  said 
"  1  »m  not  in  exstacies,  but  I  cannot  express  how 
happy  I  am.  I  know  not  what  the  joys  of  heaven 
may  be,  but  this  body  can  scarcely  contain  what  I 
now  feel, 

A  mortal  palen»8  on  my  check 

And  Glory  in  my  soul." 
Her  brother  arrived  just  to  receive  her  parting 
benediction.  "  Now  I  have  taken  leave  of  all," 
said  she,  "  and  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die."  Ju6t 
as  her  soul  took  its  flight  she  uttered  "lam  going." 
"  You  are  going  to  glory,"  said  a  friend  who  bent 
over  her.  "  Yes,"  answered  she  "  I  am  going  to 
glory — I  love  my  Jesus — I  love  my  Jesus!" — and 
thus  expired,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1800,  in  the  21st 
year  of  her  age.  H. 
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THE  POOR  FAMILY. 

In  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the  next  lane,  there 
lives  a  family  that  has  often  taken  up  much  of  my 
thoughts.  Not  that  I  am  a  busy  body,  little  reader! 
but  their  conduct  is  too  striking  not  to  draw  my  no- 
tice. The  father  and  master  of  the  family  is  a  day- 
labourer,  and  is  crippled  in  one  arm.  Of  course  his 
wages  are  small,  and  whenever  work  is  scarce,  as  it 
sometimes  is,  he  is  among  the  first  that  are  out  of 
employ.  His  wife,  when  slid  is  well,  earns  some- 
thing by  spinning,  and  doing  char  work  ;  but  then 
she  is  often  lame  with  the  rheumatism,  which  has 
come  upon  her  by  exposure  to  the  cold  and  wet. 
You  may  be  sure  that  people  like  these  can  earn  hut 
Mule,  and  must  live  but  poorly.  And  yet  these  poor 
afflicted  people  have  four  little  children  to  support, 
to  feed,  lo  clothe,  and  to  bring  up  to  'get  their  own 
living,  and  do  their  duly  in  the  slate  of  life  in  which 
God  has  placed  them.'  'Ah!'  perhaps  you  arc  think- 
ing '  how  unhappy  they  must  he !  how  hard  it  must 
be  to  struggle  along,  with  so  much  misery  !'  Hard 
no  doubt  it  is,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  flesh  and 
blood  alone  could  bear  with  all  that  they  have  suf- 
fered at  one  time  or  another.  But  do  not  think 
that  they  are  unhappy,  my  young  friend  !  It  is 
this  that  has  made  me  wonder  at  them.  Never  did  " 
I  know  the  lime  when  they  seemed  afflicted  or  cast 
down  by  their  worldly  troubles.  Let  what  will 
come  upon  them — sickness,  or  want  of  work,  or 
distressing  accidents — all  seem  to  be  the  same  to 
them ;  they  are  thankful  for  all,  they  seem  always 
full  of  inward  peace  and  joy.  What  secret  can  ihey 
have  that  makes  them  get  over  all  their  trials  with 
so  much  ease  ?  What  makes  them  differ  so  great- 
ly from  other,  people  ?     It  is  this;  they  have  learn-- 
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ed  a  lesson  that  St.  Paul  the  apostle  tells  us  he  had 
learned — '  in  whatever  stale  they  are,therewilh  to  be 
content.'  '  But  this,'  you  will  say,  '  is  the  very 
thing  I  wish  to  know.  How  did  they  learn  that 
lesson!'  By  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They 
have  studied  God's  word  till  they  know  it  almost  by 
heart.  They  have  all  his  promises  in  their  minds, 
and  always  ready  for  their  comfort  in  whatever  evil 
happens  to  them.  They  know  that  God's  Only 
Son  has  died  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and, 
as  the  father  said  the  other  day,  '  Would  God  who 
has  done  so  much  to  show  his  love,  do  any  thing 
that  was  not  for  oar  good?'  It  is  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  that  has  brought 
these  people  comfort  in  their  poverty.  Because 
they  believe  what  he  has  done  for  them,  they  trust 
his  promises  of  what  he  will  do;  and  this  trust  sup- 
ports them  in  every  trouble.  '  He  hath  done  all 
things  well — even  this  is  for  good,'  is  what,  in  the 
words  of  the  Bible,  they  say  or  think,  whenever 
poverty  and  distress  seem  to  press  them  down,  and 
mould  make  a  person  without  religion  completely 
miserable. 

Little  reader !  the  time  may  come  when  you 
shall  be  poor  and  in  worldly  misery.  If  you  wish 
to  have  comfort  in  that  day — if  you  wish  to  be  pre- 
pared against  every  trouble— make  yourself  ac- 
quainted with  the  word  of  God.  Learn  early  to  be- 
lieve his  promises,  to  put  your  trust  in  his  love  and 
mercy,  and  to  own  his  goodness.  Give  yourself  to 
him  now,  in  the  days  of  your  youth  and  prosperity 
and  when  the  evil  day  comes  he  will  not  forsake 
you.  [Children's  Mag. 


'  there  is  not  any  thing.'  Those  children  then,  who 
make  "doing  nothing"  a  cover  for  mischievous  or 
foolish  conduct,  say  what  is  not  true, — and  you  know 
the  fate  of  liars. 

One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.  The  time  was 
when  there  was  no  man.  God  made  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  and  the  earth  he  made  by  his 
power,  from  nothing.  But  now,  the  time  will  never 
come,  when  there  shall  be  no  man.  We  are  made 
to  live  for  ever;  we  cannot  return  to  nothing.  And 
it  is  by  this  life — the  few  short  years  that  we  spend 
in  this  world — thatour  condition,  for  ever  and  ever, 
will  be  fixed.  Think  of  the  value  of  those  years, 
on  which  so  much  depends  !  Do  not,  I  beseech 
you,  live  in  such  stupid  carelessness  about  your  im- 
mortal soul,  that  when  you  shall  be  asked,  at  the 
day  of  judgment.what  you  have  done  to  make  sure  its 
eternal  happiness  ?  you  shall  have  to  answer, — 
Nothing!  e_ 
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From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
WHAT  SHALL  I  WRITE  ABOUT  ? 

"  Sister  Anne,  give  me  a  subject.  What  shall  I 
write  about?" 

"  I  cannot  give  you  any  that  has  not  been  written 
on  before,  brother  : — Oh,  yes,  I  can  !  write  about 
Nothing." 

"  You  have  given  me  an  unprofitable  subject,  sis- 
ter ;  and  yet  it  is  as  good  as  many  that  older  people 
have  chosen,  and  spent  much  precious  time  upon. 
Let's  see  what  I  can  make  of  it.  Nothing  is  what 
God  made  the  world  of.  Nothing  is  what  God  can- 
not see.  Nothing  is  what  God  cannot  do.  Nothing 
is  what  we  are  able  to  do  of  our  own  power,  without 
the  help  and  leave  of  God.  Nothing  is  what  the 
idle  do.  Nothing  is  just  what  everything  in  this 
earth  will  be  worth  at  the  day  of  judgment." 

This  is  a  matter  with  which  we  all  have  a  great  deal 
more  to  do  than  we  ought,  and,  perhaps,  than  we  are 
aware.  As  you  sat  this  morning  with  your  face 
upon  your  hand,  looking  as  important  as  if  the 
world  depended  upon  your  care,  do  you  remember 
what,  when  I  asked,  you  told  me  you  were  think- 
ing of? — Nothing.     When  you  came  to  me,  not 

long  after,  with  so  much  news  about  what  Mr. , 

our  neighbor,  had  been  doing,  do  you  recollect 
what  I  assured  you  ail  that  would  profit  you  ? 
Nothing.  Often,  when,  in  your  merry  moods,  you 
think  play  much  better  than  your  lessons,  and 
regret  to  leave  it,  what  is  that  which  older  and 
wiser  heads  declare  to  you,  is  the  fruit  of  play? 
Nothing. 

I  have  known  this  unlucky  word  made  use  of, 
too,  in  a  very  improper  way,  by  more  than  one  of 
my  young  acquaintance.  When  some  idle  scheme 
ha9  been  contriving,  or,  perhaps,  some  mischief 
plotting,  if  their  parents,  or  some  watchful  friend, 
happened  to  ask  them  how  they  were  employed, 
the  answer  was  always,  Nothing.  If  left  alone  for 
a>  little  while  and  afterward  inquired  of,  How  they 
had  spent  the  lime?  it  was  always  sure  to  be,  in  do- 
ing nothing.  I  want  no  surer  proof  that  a  child  is 
growing  up  in  evil  habits  and  vain  desires,  than, 
such  answers  give. 

But  I  must  write  more  seriously.  I  have 
been  talking  as  if  there  were  really  a  substance— 
someting  existing — called  Nothing.  You  know  it 
is  not  so.  When  we  speak  of  'doing  nothing' — when 
we  say  that  'there  is  nothing'  in  a  place,  our  mean- 
ing is,,  that.  'we.  are  not  employed  at  all' — that 


From  the  Youth's  Friend. 
THE  BAT. 
This  creature,  which  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  birds  called  unclean,  (Lev.  xi.  19.  Deut. 
xiv.  18.)  has  properties  so  uncommon,  as  seem  to 
class  it  neither  with  beasts  nor  birds.  It  is  too 
much  a  bird  to  be  properly  a  mouse,  and  too  much 
a  mouse  to  be  properly  a  bird.  It  is,  however, 
usually  classed  with  beasts. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Bats;  some  of  them, 
very  violent  and  powerful.  The  common  Bat,  well 
known  in  our  own  country,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
mouse,  or  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  membranes,  commonly  called  wings,  are  noth- 
ing more  than  an  extension  of  the  skin  all  round 
the  body ;  the  skin  is  stretched  on  every  side, 
when  the  animal  flies,  by  the  four  inner  toes  of 
the  fore  feet,  which  are  very  long,  and  serve  to 
keep  it  spread,  and  direct  its  motions.  The  body 
is  covered  with  a  short  fur,  of  a  mouse  color,  ting- 
ed with  red  ;  the  eyes  are  very  small,  and  the  ears 
resemble  those  of  a  mouse.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, yet  generally  disliked  on  account  of  its  un- 
pleasant appearance,  and  its  choice  of  dark,  damp, 
and  ruined  places  for  its  abode,  and  its  flitting  about 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  It  sleeps  away  most  of 
the  day,  even  in  the  summer.and  lies  all  the  winter 
in  a  torpid  state. 

The  Bat  always  gives  an  idea  both  of  nnclean- 
ness  and  desolation  ;  and  to  throw  any  thing  to  the 
Bats,  is  consigning  it  to  darkness  and  oblivion. 
Hence  it  is  said  in  the  Bible,  that  when  the  Lord 
shall  arise  to  shake  the  earth,  those  who  worship 
idols,  shall  be  so  alarmed  and  afraid,  as  to  cast  them 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats.  We  spoke  more  fully  on 
this  subject,  when  describing  the  mole,  [see  p.  55 
of  the  present  volume  of  the  Companion,]  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred. 

The  day  is  drawing  near  when  the  heathen  shall 
cast  away  their  idol-gods  to  be  for  ever  forgotten, 
when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  fill  the  whole 
earth,  and  nothing  shall  hurt  or  destroy  in  all  the 
holy  mountain  of  the  Lord.  What  are  you  doincr, 
dear  youthful  readers,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  this 
happy  day  ?  Does  your  heart  feel  for  the  ignorance 
and  misery  of  the  heathen  ?  Are  your  hands  ac- 
tive in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  ?  If  not — if  you  are 
doing  nothing  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  if  you  are 
not  praying  that  his  kingdom  may  come  in  the 
earth  ;  then  have  you  no  part  or  lot  in  this  matter, 
your  heart  is  enmity  against  God,  and  you  are  in 
danger  of  His  everlasting  displeasure. 


MORALITY. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. . 
THE  ALMOND   BLOSSOM. 

'Dear  mamma,'  said  a  lovely  little  girl  to  her 
mother,  as  they  were  walking  together  in  the  gar- 
den, '  why  do  you  have  so  few  of  these  beautiful 
double  almonds  in  the  garden  ?  You  have  hardly 
a  bed  where  there  is  not  a  tuft  of  violets,  and  they 
are  so  much  plainer !  what  can  be  the  reason  V 

'-My,  dear  child,'  said  the  mother,  '  garner  me 


a  bunch  of  each.     Then  I  will  tell  you  why  I  pre- 
fer the  humble  violet.' 

The  little  girl  ran  off,  and  soon  returned  with, 
a  fine  bunch  of  the  beautiful  almond-,,  and  a  few- 
violets. 

'Smell  them,  my,  love,'  said  her  mother,  'and* 
see  which  is  the  sweetest.' 

The  child  smelled  again  and  again,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  herself,  that  the  lovely  almond  had 
no  scent;  while  the  plain  violet-  had  a-  delightful 
odour^ 

'Well,  my  child,  which'is  the  sweetest  V 
'  Qh,  dear  mother,  it  is  this  little  violet !' 
'  Well,  you  know  now,,  my  child,  why  I  prefer 
the  plain  violet  to  the  beautiful  almond.     Beauty 
without  fragrance,  in  flowers,.is  as  worthless,  in  my:. 
opinioD,   as  beauty   without  gentleness  and  good 
temper  in  little  girls.     When   any  of  those  people 
who  speak  without  reflection  may  say  to  you, '  What, 
charming  blue  eyes!  What  beautiful  curls !  What 
a  fine  complexion  !'  without  knowing  whether  you 
have  any  good  qualities,  and   without,  thinking  of 
your  defects  and  failings,  which  every  body  is  born 
with,    remember  then,,  my  little  girl,  the  almond 
blossom ;    and    remember   also,    when  your  affec- 
tionate mother  may  not   be  there  to  tell  you,  that 
beauty  without  gentleness  and  good  temper  is  worth-- 
less.'  A.  N.  H. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. . 
A  MOTHER'S   LAST  BEST  HOPE. 

From  a  Parent,  the  pardon  comes,  before  the  asking. 
A  lovely  youth,  with  but  one  very  prominent  de-- 
fect  in  his  character  was  the  subject  of  many  a  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  also  of  the  following  soliloquv. 

Where  is  my  dear  son  now,  and  what  is  he  doing? 
I  should  not  dare  to  know  !     O  that  I  could   call 
him  back  !    My  Heavenly  Father,  wilt  thou  restore 
the  wandering,  wayward    child — my  earliest  born,, 
the  only  son  of  hi?  mother,  and  she  is  a  widow.     I 
know  not  where   his  erring  footsteps   stray ,— thou 
knowest.     Even  to  worms,  the  care  of  Heaven  ex- 
tends,    The  last  news  pierced  me  through  with  ma- 
ny  sorrows.     He  had  relinquished  his  employment 
at  the  office,  and  seemed  bent  only  on  sordid  pleas- 
ure.    But  all   my   hopes  have  not  fled;  many  pa.-, 
rents   have  had  occasion  to  say,  My  son  was  dead,, 
but  is  alive  again,  was  lost  but  is  found.     My  boy 
was  for  a  longtime  my  brightest  StarBand  he  may 
yet  be  my  crown  of  rejoicing.     Could  I  but  see: 
him,  I  would  in  one  word,  tell  him  of  my  love  and 
forgiveness.     I   would   tell   him    the  enemy  of  his 
soul  was  determined  to  destroy   him,  for  time  and: 
eternity,  but  the  Lord  Almighty  was  willing  to  res- 
cue those,  who  placed  their  dependence  on  him.     I 
would  intreat  him  to  consider  the  infinite  power  of 
his  Saviour,    who   died   that  tire  chief  of  sinners 
might  be  saved.     I  would  gently  remind  him  of  his- 
blessed  words, — "Come  unto  me,  and  Twill  giF« 
you  rest"  from    all  your  sins.     I  would  follow  him 
to  his  bed-side,  and  there  bend  my  feeble  body, and 
raise  my  feeble  voice  in  prayer.     If  God  would  Dot 
spurn  me  his  unworthy  child  from  his  presence,  the 
child  would  not,  could  not,  despise  the  supplications, 
of  his  mother — and    while  his  head  was  resting  on 
the  downy  pillow,   and  the  parent  agonizing  with 
groanings  which    could  not   be  uttered,  would  his 
ear  be  heavy,  and  could   his  heart  be   hard?     The 
Lord  reigns,  and  he  will  have  mercy,  on  whom  he 
will    have    mercy.     This  is  a,  mother's   lasi,  best: 
hope..  Z. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
HOW  OLD  ART.  THOU  ?—  Bible. 

"  When  shall  I  be  five  years  old  ?"  said  a  bloom- 
ing little  boy.  "Next  July,"  replied  the  mother. 
"  You  mean,  if  I  live,  Mamma,"  continued  her 
child.  This  admonition  from  one  so  young,  God 
enforced  by  his  unexpected  death,  before  the  anni- 
versary arrived. 

Reader,  how  old  art  thou?  and  when  will  thy 
birth  day  come?  How  many  of  thy  golden  sands, 
are  gone,  and  how  many  more  remain  of  thy  three- 
score and  ten?-  You  mean  if  I  Woe,  said  the  dear 
departed  child.  Thus  far,  but  no  farther  might* 
hie  little   bark   adventure   in   this  world,   tliougjti 
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still  borne  on  a  stream  which  is  to  bear  bira  on  for-  |  athletic  exercises.     We  should  like  to  attend  an  ex- 
ever.  animation  of  the  school,  and  hear  him  in  "  Arithme- 

Wishing  in  vain  for  some  likeness  of  the   child,    tic,  aud  Geography,"  and  reading;  his  writing  we 


»0  suddenly  removed  fioin  my  sight,  I  have  leflecl- 
cJ,  that  each  and  every  individual,  of  us  is  drawing 
his  own  portrait — each  day,  he  is  adding  some  fresh 
touches  to  the  canvass,  which  at  death  will  be  hung 
up,  for  exhibition,  before  the  assembled  universe. 
Here  thoughts  are  as  pencils,  and  actions  as  indel- 
lible  paints.  With  such  pictures,  there  should  be 
no  trifling,  no  careless  strokes — as  0,0  dark  line  of 
defect,  can  be  obliterated  without  power  divine, 
without  the  washing  of  regeneration,  aud  the  blood 
of  the  adorable  I.amb.  Z. 


EDITORIAL. 


RELIGIOUS  CHEROKEE  BOV. 

The  following  letter  was  written  to  the  junior 
editor  of  the  Companion  by  a  young  Cherokee  boy 
at  Brainerd,  and  sent  to  us  by  his  teacher.  It  is  in 
a  very  fair  and  neat  hand,  such  as  few  English  lads 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  can  write.  The  expres- 
sions are  his  own,  and  will  show  that  the  language 
he  is  using  is  not  his  native  tongue  ;  but  it  also 
shows  that  he  has  studied  the  English  faithfully  and 
successfully.  We  have  altered  nothing,  except  the 
punctuation  in  a  few  instances. 

Brainerd,  C.  Nation,  July  23,  1829. 
Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, — I  suppose  you  will  like 
very  much  to  see  a  letter  from  a  Cherokee  boy  at 
Brainerd.  lam  at  school  here  learning  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  and  writing.  My  mother  is  living  fif- 
teen miles  from  this  place.  I  have  often  read  in 
the  Youth's  Companions,  and  find  in  them  very  good 
stories,  and  sometimes  I  complain  because  1  can't 
understand  the  long  words.  Perhaps  you  wish  to 
know  whether  I  am  a  religious  boy  or  not.  When 
1  saw  and  felt  it  how  wicked  I  was  lately,  I  did  not 
put  it  off,  but  kept  on  till  I  thought  I  had  found 
Him.  When  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  about  me, 
I  did  not  go  to  bed  when  my  schoolmates  did,  but 
I  went  away  and  prayed  to  the  Saviour  till  the  cock 
crowing.  It  was  very  cold  and  it  was  last  winter. 
But  I  did  not  find  him  that  night ;  and  the  next  day 
after  that,  I  went  in  the  morning  and  did  not  come 
back  till  the  evening,  and  at  that  time  I  thought  I 
found  the  Saviour.  And  now  I  hope  I  love  the 
Saviour  and  am  living  in  peace.  In  May,  I  was  re- 
ceived to  the  Church.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
to  do  it.  I  did  not  feel  ashamed  to  go  and  stand 
before  the  people  ;  but  I  said  in  my  heart,  Know 
ve,  all  people,  that  I  mean  to  follow  Jesus  and  to 
do  what  he  has  told  me. 

I  am,  Dear  Sir,  respectfully, 

your  young  Cherokee  friend,     W —  R — . 
The  teacher  of  this  boy  expresses  great  interest 
in  her  school  of  Cherokee  children,  gathered  from 
the  forest  and  the  chase,  and  trained  in  the  knowl- 
of  Jesus  Christ;  some  of  whom  give  cheering  evi- 
dence of  being  children  of  the  light  and  fellow  citi- 
zens with  the  saints.     She  also  appears  very  grate- 
ful for  the  Companion,  as  being  very  useful  to  the 
children,  and  even  to  adults.     She  remarks,  "  It  is 
a  pleasant,  instructive  and  delightful  companion  to 
many  youth  and  children  here.     It  is  read   too  by 
[grown]  persons  in  this  nation,  more  than  any  oth- 
er paper  which  reaches  us.     The  reason  is  obvious; 
it  is  better  suited  to  the  capacity  of  our  readers." 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  us,  that  our  feeble  labors  are 
blest  to  any  of  our  fellow  men  ;  and  especially  that 
though  we  shall   never  go  beyond  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  our  little  paper  can  travel  there,  and 
convey  a  few  rays  of  gospel  light  to  the  neglected 
and  benighted  Cherokees.     We  hope  to  meet  some 
of  them  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Judge  in  the  great 
day,  as  those  that   have  been  awakened  and  saved 
by  our  means.     If  such  a  privilege  shall   be  ours, 
Christ  will  have  all  the  glory. 

"Perhaps  you  will  wish  to  know,"  says  W. 
R.  "  whether  1  am  a  religious  boy  or  not."  Tru- 
ly we  did  so.  There  was  nothing  about  him  we 
so  much  wanted  to  know.  It  is  true,  we  should  be 
glad  to  set  our  eyes  on  his  Indian  features,  and  the 


have  already  seen.  We  should  like  to  see  how 
much  he  has  learned  about  work,  aud  how  indus- 
triously aud  cheerfully  he  labors  for  his  benefac- 
tors. We  should  like  to  know  whether  he  is  a 
pleasant  boy  among  his  schoolfellows,  and  obedient 
and  respectful  to  his  teachers.  It  would  give  us 
satisfaction  to  be  informed  whether  he  has  any 
brother  or  sister  in  the  mission  family  and  schoul ; 
and  how  much  he  thinks  of  his  parents  "  fifteen 
miles"  from  Brainerd,  and  whether  he  wishes  them 
to  partake  as  far  as  possible  of  the  same  privile- 
ges that  he  does  himself.  Still  the  little  boy  judged 
right,  that  we  wanted  "to  know  whether  he  was 
religious,"  first  of  all  and  more  than  all.  For  "wis- 
dom" from  above  "is  the  principal  thing;"  and 
if  he  "should  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul,  it  would  profit  him  nothing."  If  the  mis- 
sionaries could  give  him  all  America,  yea,  "  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them," 
and  he  should  live  and  die  a  sinner,  what  would 
the  poor  Cherokee  "  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul?" 
We  are  glad  therefore  that  he  has  given  his  teach- 
ers reason  to  believe  that  he  is  born  again,  and  we 
trust  he  is  not  deceived.  We  hope  that  he  will  not 
fall  from  his  stedfastness ;  but  grow  in  grace,  watch 
unto  prayer,  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  be  useful 
in  his  day  and  generation,  and  lay  hold  on  eter- 
nal life. 

There  are  also  many  lads  in  happy  New-Eng- 
land, and  in  other  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  about 
whom  we  should  like  to  know  "  whether  they  are 
religious  boys."  They  read  our  paper,  and  have 
many  other  ways  of  knowing  about  Christ  and  the 
things  of  religion;  but  many  can  have  great  light, 
and  many  instructions  and  warnings,  and  yet  not 
be  religious.  But  without  religion  all  their  bles- 
sings will  avail  them  nothing.  May  every  child 
who  reads  these  pages  inquire,  Ami  "a  religious 
child?"  Am  I,  like  the  Cherokee  lad,  seeking 
my  Saviour  in  humble  and  earnest  prayer?  Have 
I  also  reason  to  believe  that  I  have  "  found  him," 
and  am  I  inclined  to  take  his  yoke  upon  me  and 
serve  him?  Can  I  say  to  my  young  friends  and 
associates,  and  to "  all  the  people,  in  my  heart, 
Know,  all  ye  people,  that  I  mean  to  follow  Jesus, 
and  do  what  he  has  told  me?" — We  hope  ihat  very 
many  will  follow  this  good  example;  and  that  the 
Cherokee  lad  may  not  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
against  any  of  us  to  condemn  us. 


on  the  subject — "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it 
is  done  in  Heaven" — the  following  were  the  ques- 
tions and  answers: — What  is  to  be  done?  The 
will  of  God.  Where  is  it  to  be  done  ?  On  earth.' 
How  is  it  10  be  done?  As  it  is  in  Heaven.  How 
do  you  think  the  angels  do  the  will  of  God  in 
Heaven,  as  they  are  our  pattern?  The  first  re- 
plied "They  do  it  immediately."  The  second, 
"  They  do  it  actively."  The  third,  "They  do  it 
unitedly."  Here  a  pause  ensued,  and  no  other 
child  appeared  to  have  any  answer ;  but  after  some 
time  a  little  girl  arose  and  said,  "  Why,  sir,  they 
do  it  without  asking  any  questions." 

Sfaxims. — A  good  mind  is  unwilling  to  give 
pain  to  man  or  beast. 

Believe  nothing  against  another,  but  upon  good 
authority  ;  nor  report  what  may  hurl  another,  unless 
it  be  a  greater  hurt  to  others  to  conceal  it. 

Gaming,  is  the  child  of  avarice,  but  parent  of 
prodigality. 

Discontent  often  nourishes  passions,  equally  ma- 
lignant in  the  coltage  and  in  the  palace. 

A  life  of  pleasure  and  dissipation  is  an  enemy  to 
health,  fortune  and  character. 

If  there  is  any  person  to  whom  you  feel  a  dis- 
like, that  is  the  person  of  whom  you  ought  never  to 
speak. 


POETSY. 


HIS02LLJ1MT. 


EVENNESS   OF  TEMPER. 
Madame  Neckar   relates  the  following  anecdote 
of   M.  Abaurel,  a  philosopher  of  Geneva : — It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  temper  ; 
some  persons,  by  means  of  his  female  servant,  were 
determined  to  put  him  to  this  proof.     The  woman 
in  question  stated  that  she  had  been  his  servant  for 
thirty  years,  and  she  protested  that  during  that  time 
she  had  never  seen  him  in  a  passion.     They  prom- 
sed  her  a  sum  of  money  if  she  would  endeavor  to 
make  him  angry  ;  she  consenled,  and  knowing  thai 
he  was  particularly   fond   of  having  his  bed  well 
made,  she  on  the  day  appointed,  neglected  to  make 
it.     M.  Abauret  observed  it,  and  the  next  morning 
made  the  observation  to  her;  she   answered  that 
she  had  forgotten  it ;  she  said  nothing  more,  but  on 
llic  same  evening  she  again  neglected  to  make  the 
bed  ;  the  same  observation  was  made  on  the  mor- 
row by  the  philosopher,  and  she  again   made  some 
excuse  in  a  cooler  manner  than   befoie.     On  the 
third  day  be  said  lo  her,  "  You  have  not  yet  made 
my  bed  ;  yon  have  apparently  come  to  some  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject,  as  you   probably  found  that  it 
fatigued  you.     But  after  all,  it  is  of  no  great  conse- 
quence, as  I  begin  to  accustom  myself  to  it  as  it  is." 
She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,   and  avowed  all  to 
him.  Youth's  Jnstructcr. 


Prompt  Ansiccrs. — At  an  anniversary  meeting  of 
erect  form  of  that  noble  race;  also  to  witness  the  1  tlio  London  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Rev.  S. 
speed  of  his  foot  in  running,  and  the  agility  of  his1  Kilpin  rcr.iarkcd  that  in  catechising  some  children 


MORNING. 

The  misty  dawn  away  hath  rolt'd; 

Tlie  birds  are  soaring  high, 
And  lo  !  a  ray  of  liquid  gold 

Darts  from  the  eastern  sky. 
What  shall  I  say  in  tllia  blest  honr, 

While  tides  of  mercy  flow  1 
Wliat  sltnll  I  render  to  that  Power 

Whose  hand  supports  me  so  : 
Oh  !  raise  my  graleful  thought*  above. 

Where  holy  bands  adore  ; 
Nought  can  I  render  for  thy  love. 

Save  this  request  for  more.  H. 

[;<  Evehthg,"  by  the  same  writer  as  the  above,  we  are 
unable  to  publish,  {as  part  of  the  copy  has  been  accidentally 
destroyed)  unless  the  author  can  oblige  uswith  another  copy. 
— 0*2©— 

From  the  Old  Colony  Memorial. 
THE  OCEAN  BIRD. 
Stranger. 
Whither  thy  wand'rings, 

Bird  of  the  Ocean, 
Darting  so  swiftly 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  t 
Loosen  thy  pinions, 

Stay  but  a  moment, 
Tell  me  the  object 
You're  eager  to  find. 

Bird. 
Oh  stay  me  not,  stranger, 
I'm  hound  to  my  home, 
My  offspring  are  streaming, 

So  long"  do  I  roam. 
Oh  stay  me  not,  stranger, 

I  fancy  their  cry, 
Is  borne  on  the  wild  blast 
That  whistles  on  high. 

Strascer. 
Say  where  is  thy  home 
Thou  tenant  of  air — 
And  where  hast  thou  left 
Thy  unfledged  care  t 

Bird. 
Afar  on  the  rough  crag, 

My  rarie  is  hung. 
The  foam  of  the  billow 

Around  it  is  flung. 
A  place  where  the  storm  spirit 

Loves  to  repair, 
And  wake  the  rough  music 

Of  ocean  and  air. 
A  plnce  where  the  wonder* 

Of  God  may  he  seen, 
In  horrible  blackness 
Or  beautiful  sheen. 
Oh  there  is  my  young  brood, 

And  thither  I  go — 
Detain  me  not,  stranger, — 
My  story  you  know. 

Strarger. 
Hie  theo  thei,  rover, 

On  while  wing  awnr, 
Stoop  not  to  dip  theu, 

In  silvery  spray. 
On  like  the  lightning, 

No  rest  10  theo  take, 
Aud  God  give  thee  speed 
For  ihv  little  ones'  suite. 
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NARRATIVE. 


PATERNAL  FORGIVENESS. 

Mr.  Spencer,  a  gentleman  of  handsome  fortune, 
was  left  a  widower  at  an  early  age,  with  one  infant 
daughter.  The  only  consolation  he  felt  after  the 
loss  of  a  partner  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  was  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  opening  chaims  and  grace 
of  his  little  Maria,  who  soon  promised  to  he- 
come  all  that  he  had  so  much  admired  in  her  de- 
ceased mother.  He  attended  to  her  education  with 
the  utmost  care  and  assiduity,  procuring  her  instruc- 
tors of  every  kind,  of  approved  merit,  and  often 
taking  that  pleasant  office  upon  himself,  for  which 
his  good  sense  and  knowledge  eminently  fitted  him. 
With  these  advantages,  she  grew  up  lovely  and 
accomplished  in  an  uncommon  degree  ;  and  seem- 
ed in  every  respect  formed  to  complete  the  warmest 
wishes  of  a  patent.  He  accordingly  doated  on  her 
with  the  extremest  fondness,  and  formed  no  other 
desire  or  purpose  in  life  than  that  of  seeing  her 
happily  and  honorably  established. 

In  pursuit  of  this  design  he  did  not,  like  most  pa- 
rents, cast  his  eyes  on  wealth  or  rank.  Convinced, 
from  impartial  observation,  that  happiness,  in  the 
conjugal  state,  is  only  to  be  expected  from  a  mutual 
confirmed  relish  for  sober  and  rational  felicity — the 
first  and  greatest  felicity  he  looked  for  in  a  son-in- 
law,  was  a  mind  formed  to  steady  and  habitual  vir- 
tu*!. The  character  usually  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  a  man  of  pleasure  was  therefore  the  object 
of  his  most  rooted  aversion  and  dread. 

Maria  had  received  from  natutethat  dubious  gift, 
a  heart  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  sensibility.  This, 
while  it  made  her  return  her  father's  fondness  with 
the  warmest  affection,  rendered  her  also  liable  to 
attachments  of  a  stronger  and  more  dangerous 
kind.  Unpractised  in  the  world,  she  did  not  look 
at  mankind  with  the  discerning  eyes  of  her  father ; 
and  where  she  saw  an  amiable  appearance,  she 
was  easily  led  to  imagine  that  every  thing  else  was 
correspondent. 

A  young  officer  happened  to  be  quartered  in  the 
town  where  she  lived ;  who,  to  a  most  pleasing 
figure  and  address,  added  a  manner  and  conversa- 
tion the  most  specious  and  insinuating  that  could  be 
conceived.  He  appeared  all  softness  and  refinement, 
at  the  time  that  his  heart  was  vitiated  by  the  loosest 
principles, and  most  confirmed  habits  of  debauchery. 
Accident  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  commencing 
an  acquaintance  with  Maria,  before  her  father  was 
aware  of  the  danger  to  which  she  was  exposed.  The 
impression  he  made  was  too  strong  to  be  eradicated; 
and,  although  her  father,  as  soon  as  he  discovered 
the  connexion,  used  every  art  of  persuasion,  and 
every  exertion  of  parental  authority  to  dissolve  it,  he 
was  unable  to  succeed. 

As  Mr.  Spencer  refused  his  consent  to  a  union 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  which  he  clearly 
foresaw,  the  lovers  had  no  other  resource  to  gratify 
their  passion  than  an  elopement.  It  was  long  before 
one  educated  in  the  habits  and  principles  that  had 
so  carefully  been  implanted  in  Maria,  could  resolve 
upon  §o  rash  and  guilty  a  step  ;  but  at  length  it  was 
determined  on  and  effected  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
daughter  was  too  late  convinced  of  the  dreadful  ex- 
change she  had  made,  of  the  caresses  of  the  most  in- 
dulgent of  parents  for  the  fugitive  embraces  of  an 
abandoned  and  faithless  husband. 

Justly  incensed,  as  her  father  was,  she  durst  not 
attempt  to  soften  his  resentment,  which,  founded 
upon  an  act  Of  disobedience  that  overthrew  all  his 
dearest  hope,  was  likely  to  be  stedfast  and  durable. 
After  suffering  a  variety  of  misery,  both  in  body 
and   mind,    in   following  a  husband  who  treated 


ber  with  brutal  neglect,  she  buried  him  in  a  garri- 
son abroad,  and  returned  to  the  neighborhood  of 
her  early  home,  in  the  utmost  indigence,  the  third 
year  after  her  marriage,  with  a  son  about  two  years 
old. 

She  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  a  comfort- 
able asylum,  soon  after  her  arrival,  at  the  house  of 
a  lady  who  had  been  her  mother's  most  intimate 
friend.  By  her  she  was  treated  with  all  the  kind- 
ness of  a  parent;  and  her  benefactor,  desirous  of 
doing  her  still  more  essential  service,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  arduous  task  of  reconciling  her  to  her 
father.  As  this  lady's  good  sense  was  equal  to  her 
benevolence,  she  was  sensible  that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  attempt  it  was  not  advisable  to  make 
a  direct  application,  which  would  give  resentment 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  as  well  as  natural  af- 
fection; but  first  to  awaken  his  paternal  feelings: 
and  then  urge  the  suit  while  the  impression  was 
still  warm.  She  had  soon  an  opportunity  for  exe- 
cuting her  plan. 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  always  kept  up  an  inter- 
course of  strict  friendship  with  her,  came  to  pay  her 
a  visit.  It  was  contrived  that  Maria's  child,  one  of 
the  loveliest  children  ever  beheld,  should  carelessly 
enter  the  room,  and  play  about  among  the  company. 
It  soon  caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Spencer,  who  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  he  asked  the  lady  to 
whom  the  charming  boy  belonged.  '  To  a  friend 
of  mine,'  she  slightly  answered,  and  turned  the 
discourse  to  some  other  subject.  The  child  at- 
tracted more  and  more  of  Mr.  Spencer's  notice.  He 
called  it  to  him,  and  set  it  on  his  knee,  and  by  sev- 
eral acts  of  endearment  rendered  it  familiar  with 
him.  The  boy,  pleased  with  the  notice  taken  of 
him,  exerted  all  his  little  powers  of  engaging,  and 
at  length  entirely  won  the  heart  of  his  unknown 
grandfather. 

The  lady  of  the  house,  who  had  been  an  atten- 
tive though  silent  observer  of  this  progress  of  af- 
fection, now  came  up,  took  the  little  one  in  her 
arms,  and  kissing  it,  cried,  '  Heaven  help  thee, 
sweet  boy  !  thou  hast  a  troublesome  world  to  strug- 
gle through  I  This  little  child,' continued  she,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  Mr.  Spencer,  '  has  already  lost 
his  father — and  his  mother,  a  most  amiable  crea- 
ture, is  almost  destitute  of  support.'  Mr.  Spencer 
was  touched  to  the  soul.  He  took  the  child  from 
the  lady,  and  embracing  it,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
'  Heaven  help  thee,  indeed  1'  says  he,  '  but  if  thou 
art  destitute  of  all  other  friends,  1  will  be  a  friend 
to  thee!  Pray,  madam,  will  it  not  be  impertinent 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  lady's  situation?'  '  She  is  now  in  my  house, 
sir,'  says  she,  'and  will  inform  you  herself.'  On 
this,  she  rung  a  bell,  when  Maria,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  entered,  and,  rushing  across  the  room, 
threw  herself  at  her  father's  feet.  With  a  voice 
choked  in  tears,  she  could  only  say,  'Forgive  me, 
Sir !  Forgive  me.'  He  remained  a  while  in  sus- 
pense, looking  first  at  his  daughter,  then  at  the 
child — at  length  the  tears  began  to  flow;  catching 
Maria  in  his  arms,  '  I  do  forgive  thee,  my  poor 
child!'  says  he,  '  from  my  soul  I  do ;  all  that  is  past 
shall  be  forgotten — this  little  angel  makes  amends 
for  all.' 

This  sudden  stroke  of  felicity  was  too  much  for 
Maria,  who  fainted  in  her  father's  arms.  A  scene 
of  tender  confusion  ensued,  which,  however,  soon 
terminated  in  transports  of  affection  and  gratitude 
— and  the  lady  whose  benevolent  ingenuity  had 
brought  about  this  happy  event,  received  the  most 
heart-felt  satisfaction  from  her  success. 


MODESTY. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence ; 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sonsc. 


Roscommon, 


THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ISAAC  AND  REBEKAH. 

'  And  Abraham  said  unto  liis  eldest  servant  of  liis  house,  dial 
ruled  over  all  that  be  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh  :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  shall  not  take  a  wife 
into  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  die  Canaanites,  among  whom  I 
iwell :  But  thou  shall  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred, 
and  take  a  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac."—  Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3  i. 

Abraham  was  now  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
old,  for  he  was  one  hundred  years  old  when  Isaac 
was  born,  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
married  Rebekah.  Like  a  kind  father,  he  was 
desirous  of  his  son  doing  well  and  being  happy 
in  life,  and  he  wished  to  see  Isaac  married.  But 
as  there  were  people  who  served  false  gods  all 
around  him,  he  would  have  his  son  take  care  not 
to  choose  any  one  of  them  for  a  wife  ;  he  therefore 
called  his  steward,  who  was  the  head  servant  of 
his  house,  and  no  doubt  a  good  and  faithful  man, 
and  he  desired  him  to  lake  an  oath,  or  o-ive  his 
solemn  word,  that  he  would  go  among  his  relations 
where  the  true  God  was  worshipped,  and  seek  him 
a  wife. 

See  here  how  careful  Abraham  was,  that  his  son 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  wicked  people,  and 
that  he  should  not  have  a  wife  of  that  kind  to  live 
with  him.  We  ought  always  to  take  care  not  to 
live  with  the  wicked,  lest  they  should  teach  us  to 
do  wrong. 

The  servant  put  his  hand  under  Abraham's  thigh; 
and  this  was  a  sign  used  at  that  time,  to  show  that 
he  swore,  or  promised  faithfully — for  by  swearing  is 
not  meant  in  this  case,  the  use  of  any  wicked  words- 
Abraham  was  too  good  a  man  to  want  such  words 
to  be  used — he  would  rather  have  reproved  any  one 
for  using  them. 

And  now  the  good  servant,  having  sworn  to  his 
master,  set  out  on  his  way  to  the  city  of  Nahor,  or 
where  Nahor  lived,  who  was  Abraham's  brother. 
This  city  was  called  Haran,  and  was  in  the  country 
called  Mesopotamia.  "And  the  servant  took  ten 
camels,  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed  : 
for  all  the  goods  of  his  niasler  were  in  his  hand  :"  or 
trusted  to  his  care :  and  of  these,  no  doubt  with 
the  advice  and  permission  of  Abraham,  he  took  just 
as  many  as  were  wanted  to  answer  all  the  ends  of 
his  journey. 

The  Camel  is  a  very  useful  beast  in  the  Eastern 
parts  of  the  world,  and  rich  people  had  then,  and 
still  have,  great  numbers  of  these  animals:  they  are 
very  strong,  and  will  carry  very  large  loads— as 
much  as  a  thousand  pounds  in  weight.  Some  have 
two  humps  on  their  backs, 'and  some  haveone;  they 
will  go  long  journeys  through  hot  deserts,  without 
any  water.  Abraham's  servant  took  ten  of  these 
laden  with  presents  for  the  expected  wife  of  Isaac' 
and   her  friends. 

Having  ended  his  journey  of  several  days, he  made 
his  camels  to  kneel  down,  without  the  city,  by  a  well 
of  water,  at  the  time  of  the  evening — even  the  time 
that  women  go  out  to  draw  water. 

Camels  are  early  taught  to  kneel,  that  they  may 
take  rest,  and  be  loaded  and  unloaded,  as  they  are 
very  high.  They  were  in  this  instance,  as  in  others, 
made  to  kneel  by  a  well,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  water. 

The  women  went  to  the  well,  in  the  evenino-,  to 
draw  water;  and  in  Arabia,  to  this  day,  the  women 
do  the  same.  After  they  have  done  their  work  ja 
the  house,  such  as  weaving,  grinding  corn,  making 
bread,  and  other  things,  they  take  a  pitcher  or  a 
goat's  skin,  and  lying  their  infants  behind  them,  if 
they  have  any,  they  will  go  two  or  three  miles,  to 
the  nearest  well;  for  they  have  not  got  water  in  plen- 
ty as  we  have  here. 

And  now  Abraham's  servant  prayed  to  God  that 
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he  would  direct  in  his  providence,  thai  Ihe  young  |  rode  upon  the  camels,  and   followed  the  man  ;  and 


woman  who  should  offer   him  and   hi»  camels  to 
drink,  should  he  the  wife  of  Isaac. 

We  can  never  hope  for  a  blessing  on  any  thing 
that  we  do,  that  is  important  in  life,  unless  we  pray 
to  God  for  it. 

When  the  si-rvant  had  done  praying,  Rebekah, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Abraham's  bro- 
ther's son,  came  to  the  well,  and  brought  a  pitcher 
on  her  shoulder;  and  she  was  very  kind,  and  good- 
iiatured,  and  obliging,  and  did  present  the  servant 
and  his  camels  with  water;  aud  as  there  were  ten 
camels  it  was  no  small  trouble. 

And  you  may  also  observe  that  she  was  very 
diligent ;  "  She  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled 
her  pitcher,  and  came  up."  There  were  probably 
other  damsels  or  young  women  there  ;  but  she  did 
not  waste  her  lime  in  idling  and  gossiping,  as  some 
do,  but  returned  quickly  about  her  business. 

All  this  must  have  pleased  the  good  servant;  and 
besides,  we  learn  that  "  the  damsel  was  very  fair  to 
look  upon,"  but  her  beamy  would  have  done  noth- 
ing, if  she  had  not  had  good  temper. 

"You  must  not  wonder  at  Rebekah  going  to  draw 
the  water,  for  it  was  quite  usual  then,  and  in  that 
country,  for  persons  of  the  first  rank  to  be  so  em- 
ployed. Industry  is  no  disgrace  to  any  rank,  but 
idleness  always  is. 

The  steward  now  hoped  that  his  journey  would 
succeed,  and  he  gave  Rebekah  a  golden  ear-ring  and 
two  bracelets  for  her  arms,  wl.ich  together  weighed 
ten  shekels  and  a  half,  every  shekel  of  gold  being 
worth  about  eighteen  shillings. 

The  steward  next  asked  her  about  her  relations, 
and  inquired  if  they  could  give  him  a  lodging  for 
himself  and  camels. 

In  that  country  it  is  quite  usual  still,  for  those 
who  have  large  houses,  or  roomy  tents,  to  show 
the  same  politeness  and  hospitality  to  travellers. 
They  have  large  court-yards  for  the  beasts,  and 
plenty  of  room  for  any  friends  or  respectable  stran- 
gers. 

Having  so  far  succeeded,  the  good  man  "  bowed 
down  his  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lord,"  or 
thanked  God.  We  ought  always  to  thank  Gud  for 
all  our  comforts. 

And  now  Rebekah,  having  learnt  who  he  was, 
ran  and  told  her  mother:  the  women  lived  in  apart- 
ments by  themselves,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East. 
And  then  her  brother  Laban,  soon  learnt  the  news; 
and  he  ran  out  to  the  man,  and  invited  him  in,  and 
told  him  he  had  room  for  himself  and  camels. 

"  And  the  man  came  into  the  house :  and  lie  un- 
uirded  his  camels,  and  gave  straw  and  provender 
for  the  camels,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and  the 
men's  feet  that  wete  with  him." 

Good  travellers  always  take  great  care  of  their 
leasts;  and  humane  people  always  remember  that 
they  are  tired,  and  need  food  and  rest  as  well  as 
they  do:  and  therefore  they  cannot  be  happy  till 
their  poor  beasts  are  put  to  rest,  after  laboring 
hard  in  their  master's  service.  Laban  was  aware 
how  much  the  camels  needed  comfort  as  well  as 
their  masters ;  and  hence  he  instantly  ordered 
them  what  was  necessary,  as  well  as  water  to  cool 
and  cleanse  the  feet  of  the  travellers,  and  food  for 
them  also. 

Laban's  father  was  perhaps  dead,  or  not  able  to 
more  about  with  age,  and  so  Laban  was  the  acting 
master  of  the  house.  It  is  the  custom  in  the  East 
still,  for  the  master  to  be  active  in  inviting  his 
guests. 

And  now  the  steward  told  about  his  master's 
wealth,  and  that  he  had  a  son  born  in  his  old  age, 
and  what  had  passed  between  him  and  his  master 
about  Isaac's  marriage,  and  what  he  had  prayed, 
and  what  had  happened  at  the  well. 

When  he  had  finished,  Laban  and  Bethuel  agreed 
to  let  Rebekafego,  as  they  saw  God's  will  was  in 
the  matter.  This  Bethuel  is  thought  to  have  been 
s  younger  brother  of  Rebekah,  and  not  the  father. 
And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  or  expressed  the  kind- 
est wishes  for  her,  that  she  might  be  comforted  in 
her  children,  and  that  they  might  be  many,  and 
overcome  all  their  enemies. 
"And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels,  and  they 


the  sen  ant  took  Rebekah,  and  went  his  way 

And  it  happened  that  Isaac  was  walking  in  the 
field  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival  ;  and  seeing 
them  coming,  he  went  towards  them.  And  Rebekah 
inquired  of  the  steward  who  he  was  ;  and  as  was, 
and  is,  the  custom  of  that  country,  she  put  a  veil  on 
her  face  as  a  token  of  modesty  on  meeting  Isaac  ; 
for  nothing  in  a  female  is  so  lovely  as  modesty  in 
behaviour. 

And  now  the  different  customs  required  were  all 
gone  through,  "and  Isaac  took  Rebekah  to  be  his 
companion  for  life  ;  and  he  loved  her ;  and  Isaac 
was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death." 

Thus,  as  one  observes,  "What  is  begun  in  prayer, 
ends  in  praise."  [Child's  Commentator. 
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RELIGION. 


YOUTHFUL  PIETY. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Perhaps  there  are  some  of 
your  little  readers  who  are  intending,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  give  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  who  think  that 
they  are  too  young  to  do  it  now,  and  are  waiting 
until  they  shall  have  grown  up  to  be  men  and  wo- 
men. To  such  I  would  say,  that  they  cannot  loo 
soon  begin  to  love  God,  and  that  they  would  be  far 
happier  if  they  were  really  pious  childien,  than 
they  can  be  while  they  remain  in  sin.  I  hope  they 
will  read  the  following  letter  which  was  written  by 
a  little  boy  only  13  years  of  age,  who  has  recently 
(it  is  hoped)  been  "  born  again." 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  as  ready  and  willing  to 
save  young  children.as  older  people  ;  indeed  He  has 
given  them  peculiar  encouragement  in  His  holy  word 
to  come  unto  Him,  and  if  they  will  sceA-this  Blessed 
Saviour  as  earnestly  as  this  little  boy  did,  they  too 
may  find  Him  precious  to  their  souls.      S.  F.  A. 

Letter  from  J. to  his  friend  William . 

•• Dec.  1829." 

"  Dear  William, — I  hail  you  as  a  brother  in 
Christ  Jesus  journeying  on  the  road  to  Zion,  in  full 
expectation  of  reaching  il,  and  of  being  one  of  the 
number  to  whom  Christ,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, will  say  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  from  the  foun- 
dalion  of  the  world." 

"  I  trust  you  have  experienced  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  Christ;  embracing  Him  as  your  Master, 
acknowledging  Him  as  your  Redeemer,  and  lean- 
ing upon  and  looking  unto  Him  as  your  standard 
while  you  are  yet  young. 

"  We  have  reason  to  bless  and  praise  Almighty 
God  for  His  goodness  in  preserving  us  thro'  so  ma- 
ny years  of  sin,  and  at  last,  after  all  our  rebellion, 
bringing  us  to  the  knowledge  of  His  Son,  who  turn- 
ed His  back  to  the  smiters,  and  His  face  to  the  buf- 
fetters ;  who  endured  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  all  for  our  sins.  And  sec 
Himyetstietching  forth  His  bleeding  hands  to  us 
and  saying  "  my  son,  give  me  thine  heart."  And 
are  we  not  willing,  both  of  us,  with  one  accord,  to 
crive  our  hearts  to  this  Saviour,  who  stands  with 
open  arms  to  receive  all  who  will  come  to  Him  ? 

"  And  are  we  not  willing  to  enlist  under  His 
banner  after  all  He  has  done  for  us  ?  Are  we 
ashamed  to  own  Him,  as  our  Friend,  our  Saviour, 
our  Redeemer?  Think  of  it:  what!  ashamed  of 
Jesus,  who  bled  and  died  for  us?  Ashamed  of 
Ilim  ?  No.  He  has  said,  "  whosoever  is  ashamed 
of  me  and  my  cause,  of  him  will  I  be  ashamed." 
I  hope  you  will  congratulate  me  on  my  escape  from 
the  armsofsatan,  who  has  held  me  for  about  thir- 
teen years,  and  was  hurrying  me  down  to  the  abyss 
of  woe,  as  fast  as  the  wheels  of  time  could  carry 
me.  I  hope  I  have  embraced  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  my  master,  and  I  humbly  pray  that  I  may 
not  go  back  to  the  world,  but  that  the  Lord  would 
keep  me  "  as  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand."  I  have 
"  put  my  hand  to  the  plough"  and  hope  I  may  not 
"look  back,"  but,  "  remember  Lot's  wife." 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 
"  J. . 


For  thi  Youth't  Companion. 
AN  ALARM   TO   UNCONVERTED  SINNERS.    Bt  Jo- 
seph Allkine. — Am.  Sabbath  School  Union.    1229. 

An  alarm  to  unconverted  sinners!  We  see  in 
imagination  the  members  of  a  Sabbath  school  gath- 
ered around  the  library,  busy  selecting  books.  As 
their  eyes  pass  eagerly  over  the  titles  they  rest  for  a 
moment  on  "  Alleine's  Alarm."  Some  have  the 
curiosity  to  open  it  and  read  the  title  page — "  An 
Alarm  to  unconverted  sinners" — but  they  all  shut 
it  up  again  in  silence  and  pass  along.  What  is  the 
matter?  They  are  in  pursuit  of  something  more 
interesting — some  story — O  yes,  any  thing  but  an 
Alarm  to  the  unconverted.  But,  young  friends,  ate 
not  you  unconverted  sinners  ?  The  book  was  writ- 
ten for  you.  Why  do  you  lay  it  aside  as  if  you 
were  ashamed  to  be  caught  reading  so  serious  a 
book  ?  Are  you  afraid  you  shall  be  alarmed  for 
yourselves?  O,  is  it  not  better,  to  hear  the  note  of 
alarm  now,  and  flee  to  Jesus  Christ  for  refuge, thau 
to  neglect  the  call  till  you  find  yourselves  in  the 
world  of  despair !  Then,  an  alarm  will  sound  in 
your  ears,  forever  and  ever — an  alarm  more  terrible 
than  that  which  sometimes  comes  to  you  from  the 
coffin  and  the  grave — and  there  is  no  Saviour,  no 
ark  of  safely  there.  "  Their  worm  dielh  not  and 
their  fire  is  not  quenched."  We  think  we  see, 
also,  our  young  readers,  whose  eyes  passed  rapidly 
over  these  lines  which  we  have  written,  dropping 
off,  one  by  one,  and  turning  away  to  some  other 
part  of  the  paper.  Now,  they  are  busy  with  an  an- 
ecdote or  an  interesting  narrative.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  We  wrote  this  review  on  purpose  for  you, 
and  will  you  not  read  it?  Some  are  saying  "  we 
do  not  like  to  read  reviews,  they  are  so  dull" — but 
an  alarm  to  unconverted  sinners  cannot  be  a  dull 
book.  We  will  engage  that  you  cannot  read  it  at- 
tentively, without  being  interested.  Nor  do  we 
mean  that  this  shall  be  a  dull  review.  Read  it,  and 
think  of  the  solemn  truths  which  it  contains. 

Joseph  Alleine,  the  author  of  this  Alarm,  was 
born  in  the  year  1633,  "at  the  age  of  eleven,  he 
was  much  addicted  to  private  prayer."  Reader, 
do  you  pray  in  secret  ?  There  are  some  children 
who  love  to  pray  loud,  like  the  Pharisee,  but  when 
told  that  God  can  hear  the  prayer  that  is  offered  in 
silence,  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  soul,  seem  to 
be  offended  and  refuse  to  pray  at  all.  We  have 
known  such — it  was  plain  that  they  prayed  to  be 
heard  of  men.  They  had  their  reward,  for  men 
heard  them,  and,  very  unwisely,  praised  them  for 
being  very  pious  good  children.  Men  heard  them, 
but  the  great  God  did  not.  He  never  hears  the 
prayer  which  does  not  rise  from  a  penitent  heart- 
Children,  whfen  you  attempt  to  pray,  remember 
this.  Our  author  grew  up  and  became  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  gospel,  and  after  he  was  dead,  "the 
alarm  to  the  unconverted,  the  most  successful  of  all 
his  works,"  was  published,  and  in  three  years, 
70,000  copies  were  distributed,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  they  have  been  unceasingly  multi- 
plied. 70,000  copies  in  three  years!  Think  of 
70,000  people,  all  engaged  in  reading  this  book, 
which  you  have  passed  by.  Can  it  be  so  dull  a 
book  as  you  imagined  ?  70,000  people  !  and  "  is 
it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?"  We  now 
hear  some  inquiring,  as  if  they  had  just  awoke 
ftom  sleep,  70,000 !  70,000 !  what  is  the  book 
about?  It  is  about  "the  necessity  of  conversion." 
"  The  miseries  of  the  unconverted  "  and  "  the  mo- 
tives for  conversion."  The  author  wrote  in  a 
quaint  style,  and  many  sentences  will  sound  odd  in 
your  ears,  but  you  must  fix  your  minds  upon  the 
meaning. 

He  says  to  the  unconverted,  "  O  that  you  would 
but  hearken  to  me !  That  you  would  presently  set 
upon  a  new  course  !  Will  you  be  made  clean  T 
When  shall  it  once  be?  What!  will  nobody  be 
persuaded?  Reader,  shall  I  prevail  with  thee  for 
one  ?  Come,  and  let  us  reason  together ;  is  it  good, 
for  thee  to  be  here  ?  Wilt  thou  sit  till  the  tide 
comes  in  upon  thee?  Is  it  good  for  thee  to  try 
whether  God  will  be  so  good  as  his  word,  and  bar- 
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den  thyself  in  a  conceit  that  all  is  well  with  thee, 
while  thou  remainest  unsanctified  1"  "  Awake, 
awake,  O  sinner !  arise  and  take  thy  flight :  thete 
is  but  one  dour  thou  mayesi  flee  by,  and  that  is 
the  straight  door  of  conversion,  and  the  new  birth. 
Unless  thou  turn  unfeignedly  from  all  thy  sins,  and 
come  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  take  him  for  "  the  Lord 
thy  righteousness"  and  walk  in  him  in  holiness  and 
newness  of  life;  as  the  Lord'liveth  it  is  not  more 
certain  that  thou  art  now  out  of  hell,  than  that 
thou  shalt  without  fail  be  in  it,  but  a  few  days  or 
nights  from  hence." 

Do  not  call  this  language  too  harsh  to  be  applied 
to  yourselves.  If  you  are  not  Christians,  examine 
your  Bibles  and  you  will  find  the  most  awful  pun- 
ishment threatened  against  you.  The  Bible  says 
"  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."  If  you 
are  an  unbeliever  you  are  in  danger  ofbeing  cast  in- 
to hell,  "  where  their  worm  dieth  not  and  their  fire 
is  not  quenched."  You  may  be  averse  to  thinking 
on  such  a  subject,  and  may  try  to  hope  that  it  is 
not  true,  yet  it  is  true,  for  it  is  the  word  of  God. 
Cannot  he  who  made  you,  punish  you  in  hell  forev- 
er? Hath  he  said,  and  will  he  not  do  it  T  Com- 
plain not  then,  of  those  books  which  tell  you  the 
plain  truth,  but  read  and  ponder,  and  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Turn  away  from  all  those  story 
books  which  tend  to  lead  your  hearts  away  from 
Gud,  and  read  those  books  which  will  unfold  to 
you  your  characters  and  danger,  as  sinners,  and 
also  tiie  way  of  escape,  from  that  condemnation 
which  will  assuredly  come  upon  the  finally  impeni- 
tent. Reviewer. 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 

From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
UTTXE  JAMES,  A  SABBATH  SCHOLAB. 

The  parents  of  little  James  were  very  poor;  they 
had  many  children,  and  were  obliged  to  work  very 
hard  to  support  them.  His  mother,  knowing  how 
good  a  thing  it  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
sent  him,  when  very  young,  to  a  Sunday-school. 
Though  his  health  was  always  feeble,  he  attended 
regularly  and  cheerfully,  till  he  was  interrupted  by 
sickness.  His  improvement  was  great  and  rapid, 
and  his  teachers  always  loved  him,  he  was  so  atten- 
tive to  their  advice,  and  s  >  anxious  to  listen  to  all 
the  instruction  they  gave  him.  When  in  the  place 
of  worship,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  minister,  and 
attended  to  nothing  else. 

But,  as  his  health  became  more  broken,  he  was 
not  able  to  be  at  school  so  frequently  as  he  wished. 
When  he  came  to  school,  he  wore  such  clothes  as 
his  parents  were  able  to  procure  for  him,  and  never 
appeared  to  feel  ashamed,  becanse  they  were  not 
so  fine,  or  so  expensive  as  the  other  hoys.  How 
•different  was  James  from  a  little  girl  I  once  knew, 
who  staid  away  from  school,  because  her  bonnet 
was  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  other  girls.  He 
did  not  seem  to  enjoy  play  much  but  frequently 
said  to  his  mother,  "  I  think  it  will  be  better  to 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  than  to  go  and  play." 
He  was  obedient  to  his  parents,  and  often  said 
he  should  never  be  able  to  repay  their  kindness  to 
him. 

He  prayed  much ;  and  never  was  there  seen  by 
the  writer,  more  meekness  of  temper,  sorrow  for 
sin,  and  love  to  the  Saviour,  than  appeared  in  this 
dear  little  boy. 

During  his  last  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  only  about  six  weeks,  his  teacher  and  friends 
often  visited  him  and  prayed  with  him.  One  day, 
it  was  remarked  to  him,  you  love  your  Bible,  James; 
"  I  do,"  he  said  ;  "  I  cannot  dV>  any  other ;  I  love 
to  hear  of  my  Saviour,  to  hear  what  he  did  while 
on  earth,  and  what  he  is  doing  in  Heaven,  and 
what  he  will  do  for  my  soul;  but  oh,  I  cannot  love 
as  I  ought."  He  was  asked,  "  What  is  your  hope, 
or  how  do  you  expect  to  get  to  Heaven  1"  He  re- 
plied, "  Christ  is  my  hope.  The  Spirit  must  make 
me  a  new  creature.  I  am  not  able  so  much  as  to 
think  a  good  thought,  but  He  has  promised  his  Ho- 
ly Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities ;  He  must  do  all  for 
me ;  He  must  have  all  the  glory ;  He  is  worthy,  He 
is  worthy." 


One  day,  being  much  worse  than  usual,  and  see-        "Ah   no, 


papa;"  replied   William;   "I  see   I 


[Juv.  Miscellany. 
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ingoneol  his  sisters  going  from  home  for  that  day,  judged  without  knowledge.     God,  is  wise:  and  all 
he  called  her  to  him,  and  gave  her  such  advice  as, ,  things  are  for  the  best." 
we  trust,  will  not  soon  be   Ibrgotieo,  and  earnestly  . 

pressed  her  to   follow  Christ,  so  that  in  her  dying 
hour  she  might  have  peace. 

It  was  remarked  to  him  by  his  mother,  "  You 
suffer  much  now,  my  dear;"  he  mildly  said,  "Not 
too  much."  His  lips  were  seen  to  move,  as  if  in 
prayer,  when  it  was  heard  in  soft  accents  from  him, 
"  Come  Jesus,  come  quickly."  Soon  after  he  fell 
asleep  in  Jesus,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1829.  "Bless- 
ed are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord."  H. 


THE      HDRSEEY. 


EVERV  THING  IS  FOR  THE  BEST. 

[Translated  from  the  French.'] 

Toward  the  evening  of  a  fine  day  in  summer,  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  country,  took  his  little 
son  with  him  to  the  top  of  a  neighboring  hill. 
While  they  were  admiring  the  beauty  of  thesctling 
sun,  which  made  every  thing  around  them  look 
bright  and  happy  ;  they  saw'a  shepherd  driving  his 
flock,  and  heard  the  joyful  bleating  of  the  frolick- 
some  little  lambs.  The  sides  of  the  road,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  travel,  were  lined  with  thorn 
bushes  and  thistles;  and  every  sheep  in  passing, 
rubbed  against  the  briars,  and  lost  a  piece  of  bis 
wool.     This   troubled  little  William  very  much. 

"  See,  Papa !"  he  exclaimed — "  see  how  the 
naughty  thorns  steal  the  wool  from  the  sheep. 
Why  does  God,  who  is  so  good  to  every  thine, 
let  the  thorns  grow  to  do  mischief?  Why  do  not 
men  destroy  every  one  of  them  ?  Poor  sheep  ! 
To-morrow  morning  I  will  come  with  my  pruning 
knife, and  I  will  cutdowu  all  these  wicked  bushes. 
Won't  you  come  and  help  me,  Papa?" 

Father. — I  will  see  about  it,  my  son.  But  why- 
are  you  so  angry  with  the  briars  and  thorns?  Don't 
you  know  that  we  ourselves  rob  the  sheep,  when 
shearing  them?  Instead  of  taking  a  few  locks  of 
wool,  we  take  their  whole  coat. 

William. — But  then  we  have  need  of  it,  to  make 
our  clothes;  and  it  grows  all  the  better  after  being 
cut  off.  Beside,  I  have  heard  you  say,  that  sheep 
always  shed  their  wool  in  summer;  and  it  surely 
is  better  that  we  should  cut  it  ofl',  and  make  some 
use  of  it,  than  that  it  should  be  entirely  lost.  But 
these  thorns  do  not  need  the  wool.  They  do  mis- 
chief, without  its  being  of  use  to  any  body.  Dear 
Papa,  do  come  with  me  to-morrow,  and  cut  them 
down. 

Father. — Very  well.  We  will  take  a  walk  at 
break  of  day  ;  and  then  we  will  see  about  it.  But, 
my  dear  sou,  let  me  caution  you  against  saying  too 
suddenly  that  things  are  of  no  use,  merely  because 
they  do  not  happen  to  be  of  use  to  ourselves. 
Remember,  God  is  wise;  and  all  things  are  for 
the   best. 

William,  who  thought  himself  a  great  hero  be- 
cause he  was  going  to  destroy  the  hurtful  bushes, 
could  hardly  sleep ;  so  much  was  his  mind  occupied 
with  his  glorious  project.  He  waked  his  father,  as 
soon  as  the  singing  of  birds  gave  notice  that  morn- 
ing was  coming. 

Both  of  them  enjoyed  the  clear  air,  and  the  glori- 
ous spectacle  of  the  rising  sun  ;  and  went  along 
singing  merrily,  until  they  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  William  was  running  to  the  bushes  to  cut 
them  down,  when  his  father  called  to  him  to  stop. 
A  great  number  of  birds  were  flying  round  the 
thorns;  and  William's  father  told  him  to  watch, 
and  see  what  they  came  there  for.  He  soon  dis- 
covered that  each  little  bird  carried  away  in  his  bill 
a  lock  of  the  wool,  which  the  briars  had  torn  from 
the  sheep.  Wrens,  linnets,  goldfinches,  and  rob- 
ins, all  went  away  loaded. 

"  You  now  see,"  said  the  father,  "  that  God 
lakes  care  of  every  thing.  The  thorns  which  you 
thought  did  nothing  but  mischief,  furnish  the  pret- 
ty little  birds  with  wool  to  line  their  nests.  The 
sheep  do  not  miss  these  few  locks  of  wool,  and 
the  birds  are  made  very  rich  by  them.  And  now, 
does  my  dear  little  boy  wish  to  cut  all  the  thorns 
down  ?" 


THE  TICKET. 

'  How  is  it,  my  dear  James,  that  you  have  not 
shown  me  the  usual  ticket  for  good  behaviour  in 
church,  this  afternoon  V 

Upon  hearing  this  question,  put  to  him  by  his 
careful  mother,  James  hung  down  his  head  with 
shame,  but  did  not  answer  immediately.  At  last 
he  said  that  '  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  church  next 
a  boy,  who  had  a  long  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures 
during  the  week.  This  drew  my  attention  from 
the  service,  and  from  tbe  minister  when  he  preach- 
ed, and — and — ' 

'  And  what?  James.' 

'Why,  when  I  listened  to  him,  I  asked  some 
questious,  and  the  teacher  look  my  name  for  bad 
behaviour,  and  this  made  me  forfeit  my  ticket,  for 
you  know,  the  ticket  is  only  to  show  who  has  be- 
haved well  in  church.' 

'  Indeed,  James,  you  cannot  tell  how  this  afflicts 
me,  my  dear  boy.  I  once  thought  I  could  put  the 
utmost  confidence  in  you — and  your  teacher,  what 
will  he  think  of  this?  It  was  but  lately  that  he 
called  to  see  me,  and  then,  how  he  delighted  my 
heart  by  the  good  account  he  gave  of  your  conduct 
in  school !  Ah,  my  son,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
behaviour  ?' 

'  My  dear  mother,'  interrupted  James,  while  he 
burst  into  tears,  and  sobbed  aloud,  '  do  not,  do  not, 
be  offended  with  me  !  I  will  not  be  bad  any  more, 
indeed  I  will  not !' 

'  I  am  not  offended,  James;  I  am  hurt,  that  my 
boy  should  attend  Sabbath  School,  for  religious  in- 
struction, and  church,  to  worship  God,  and  yet, 
while  there,  offend  Him  by  the  great  sin  of  indif- 
ference to  the  prayers  which  are  offered  up  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  and  for  blessings  on  himself. 
And,  besides,  think  of  the  disturbance  you  must 
have  caused  to  those  who  sat  near  you  !  The 
teacher  must  have  a  disagreeable  task,  to  sit  with 
the  school,  if  the  children  who  know  how  do  not 
behave  well;  and  consider  the  evil  of  the  example 
that  you  set  to  those  younger  than  yourself?  Ask 
forgiveness  of  your  Maker  for  this  offence,  my 
child,  and  pray  to  him  to  "lead  your  steps  in  the 
right  way,"  and  to  make  you  able  to  "  set  a  watch 
over  the  door  of  your  lips,"  and  to  "  keep  your  foot 
when  you  go  into  the  house  of  God." 

James  was  very  sorry  for  his  fault,  and  sincerely 
promised  lo  do  according  to  the  advice  of  his  good 
mother.  I  trust  that  he  will  soon,  by  his  correct 
behaviour,  regain  her  love,  and  secure  the  affection 
and  esteem  of  all  his  school-fellows,  &  his  teacher. 
^ [Children's  Magazine. 
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THE  LOCUST. 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  the  Locust, 
some  of  which  are  very  much,  and  all  are  in  some 
degree  like  our  grasshopper.  It  is  said  that  about 
the  head  they  resemble  the  horse,  to  whom  they 
are  compared,  and  their  speed  is  often  very  great. 
They  are  commonly  eaten  in  some  countries,  and 
esteemed  a  delicacy. 

The  mischief  done  by  these  terrible  insects  is 
often  very  great.  Africa,  Apia,  and  also  the  south- 
ern countries  of  Europe,  have  been  visited  by  this 
awful  calamity.  They  fly  in  swarms,  and  in  such 
great  numbers,  as  often  to  obscure  tho  sun.  Des- 
olation and  famine  mark  their  progress:  fields, 
which  at  the  rising  sun  were  covered  with  luxuri- 
ance, are  before  evening  a  desert:  the  produce  of 
the  garden,  and  the  orchards,  are  equally  destroy- 
ed ;  for  where  these  destructive  swarms  alight,  not 
a  leaf  is  left  upon  the  trees,  a  blade  of  grass  in  the 
pasture,  nor  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  field.  And  thus 
the  face  of  the  country  is  sometimes  covered  with 
them  for  many  miles.  These  terrible  insects  are 
not  only  the  cause  of  a  famine,  but  when  they  hare 
been  washed  into  the  sea,  and  thrown  up  again  on 
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Ilie  land  by  the  tides,  their  dead  bodies  have  lain  in  !our  readers  a  short  specimen  of  the  work  which 
heaps,  and  been  the  occasion  of  a  deadly  pestilence   is  about  THE  EYE. 


and  plague. 

The  Locusts  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  one  of  the  plagues  sent 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for 
the  sin  oTPharaoh.  (Exodus  x.)  The  Jews  were 
permitted  by  their  law  to  eat  the  locust:  (Lev.  xii. 
23,)  accordingly,  it  is  commonly  supposed  the  meat 
of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea, 
was  these  insects  and  "  wild  honey."  (Malt,  iii 
1.)     In    the    book  of  the  prophet  JopI  there  is  a 


most  awful  and  sublime  description  of  a  plague  of  1  thev  were  placed  low. 


"  How  many  eyes  have  you? 

What  are  your  eyes  for1! 

How  many  eyes  have  I  ? 

How  mauv  eves  has  the  cat?     A  dog? 

Has  every  living  thing  two  eyes?  No;  spiders, 
and  flies,  and  some  other  animals,  have  a  great  ma- 
ny, but  they  are  very  small. 

Where  are  your  eyes? 

Why  are  your  eyes  made  so  near  the  top  of  your 
head  ?     Because  1  can  see  better  with  them  than  if 


make  them."  The  Rev.  Mr.  Grosvenor  certifies 
that  "the  story  of  Hannah  is  true;"  and  as  we 
like  to  have  as  many  true  histories  published  as  are 
useful  and  interesting,  we  recommend  this  to  our 
readers. 


Locusts,  sent  by  Almighty  God  to  punish  a  wicked 
people.  They  are  called  "  a  nation  strong  and 
■without  number,  whose  teeth  are  the  teeth  of  a 
lion,"  and  having  "the  cheek  teeth  of  a  great  li- 
on." Spreading  themselves  like  a  great  cloudover 
the  country,  it  is  said,  that"  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
he  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining  ;" 
"the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness;  they  shall 
march  every  one  in  his  way,  and  shall  not  break 
their  ranks." 

All  these  particulars  agree  exactly  with  the  des- 
cription which  travellers  have  given  us  of  this  in- 
sect ;  and  of  the  countries  of  Judea,  and  those  bor- 
dering upon  it,  and  thus  serve  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  [Youth's  Friend. 


MISCEiLASY, 


IBITOSIAi. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Little  Philosopher,  or  the  Infant  School 
at  Home.  No.  III.  By  Erodore.  Boston,  Carter 
&,  Hendee,  1830.— Children,  "the  Little  Philoso- 
pher" has  come  again;  do  you  wish  to  see  him? 
You  recollect,  we  have  told  you  of  him  twice  be- 
fore, and  of  the  little  books  he  has  prepared  for 
you,  to  teach  you  natural  philosophy.  Now  he  comes 
with  "  No.  Ill,"  to  tell  you  more  about  it,  and  talk 
with  you  in  the  same  familiar  and  instructive  way. 
By  this  time,  if  you  have  seen  Nos.  I  and  II,  you 
have  become  acquainted  with  him  and  his  mode  of 
teaching  ;  and  need  not  that  we  should  say  much  i 
about  them.  You  have  learned  that  philosophy  is 
something  about  common  things:  such  as  you  see, 
and  hear,  and  handle,  every  day.  It  is  not  about 
something  away  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  farthest 
islands  of  the  sea  ;  but  you  may  study  it  "at  home," 
iu  the  parlor,  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  garden.  But 
then  you  need  some  teacher,  or  some  book  like 
this  to  make  you.  think  about  these  objects,  and  in- 
quire about  them,  and  then  you  will  learn.  With 
such  plain  little  books  as  these  "  Philosophers,"  you 
can  learn  a  great  deal  without  a  teacher ;  though  a 
teacher  would  help  you  still  more. 

An   Infant  School,   perhaps  you    know,  is  one 
where  the  teacher  uses  prints  and  cards,  and  asks 
a  <reat  many  questions :  not  one  where  the  children 
sif  a  lonf  lime  on  their  seats  and  study  hard  lessons, 
and  then  come  to  the  teacher  and  drawl  them  over 
in  reciting.     Now  each  of  these  books  has  a  second 
title,  [what  does  that  mean  ?]    "Infant   Schooi  at 
Home."     As  much  as  to  say,  that   three  or  four 
brothers  and  sisters  can   take  this  book,  and  make 
an  Infant  School  in  their  own  house.  Perhaps  their 
mother,  or  their  father,  or  some  elder  brother  or 
sister,  will  be  the  teacher.     If  these  are  too  busy, 
and  there  is  only  the  younger  ones  together,  one  of 
them  can  take  the  book  and  be  teacher  for  a  time ; 
&,  then  another  may  take  his  turn  ;  and  so  all  will  be 
teachers  and  learners  too.     If  one  holds  the  book 
and  asks  questions,  the  others  may  answer,  one  at  a 
time,  or  all  may  answer  together.     It  is  a  delightful 
and  useful  exercise.     Many  children  like  it  as  well 
as  they  do  any  sort  of  play  ;  and  besides,  they  learn 
a  great  deal  that  will  make  them  wiser  and  do  them 
»ood.     We  wonder  in  how  many  families  "  Infant 
Schools  at  Home"   have  been  formed,   for  using 
Nos.  I  and   II  of  the  "Little  Philosopher."     We 
hope  there  are  many,  and  that  there  will  be  many 
inore.     We  are  sure  they  will  all  want  No.  III.  We 
do  not  know  the  price  of  the  book,  but  think  it  can- 
pot  be  over  ten  or  twelve  cents.     We  must  give 


Could  you  not  have  seen  with  them  if  they  had 
been  in  your  side?     Not  so  well. 

Why  would  it  have  been  not  as  well  to  have  had 
them  in  the  back  of  your  head?  Because  I  could 
then  see  only  behind  me,  and  not  before  me  where 
I  want  to  go. 

Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  your  eyes 
higher,  quite  upon  the  top  of  your  head  ?  Because 
there  would  be  danger  that  things  would  fall  into 
them,  and  besides  1  could  only  look  up  into  the  air. 

Why  would  it  not  have  been  as  well  to  have  had 
your  eyes  upon  your  hands? 

Can  you  not  think  of  any  place  where  your  eyes 
would  be  belter  than  as  they  are.? 

Where  are  your  eyebrows? 

What  are  they  ? 

What  good  do  they  do? 

Where  are  your  eyelids? 

What  are  they  ? 

What  good  do  they  do? 

Has  the  cat  eyebrows?     Eyelids? 

What  difference  can  you  observe  between  the 
eyes  of  a  cat  and  of  a  child  ? 

Can  you  think  of  any  other  animals  whose  eyes 
you  can  examine? 

Are  the  eyes  of  all  children  alike? 

What  difference  is  there?" 


Skaiting  on  the  Sabbath. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Port  of  London  and  Bethel  Union  Society,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Allen,  from  Philadelphia,  propossd  one 
of  the  resolutions.  "  On  entering  the  room,"  he 
said,  "a  short  time  ago,  he  heard  some  allusion  made 
to  the  children,  and  he  would  mention  the  case  of 
a  boy  in  America.  The  boy  to  whom  he  alluded 
was  born  of  pious  parents,  and  had  received  good 
religious  instruction,  which  unhappily  did  not  make 
a  due  impression  upon  him,  for,  on  being  bound  ap- 
prentice, he  with  other  boys  was  in  the  habit  of 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  One  Sabbath  he  was  going 
with  his  skaites  on  his  back  to  join  his  companions, 
when  suddenly  the  church  bell  tolled  upon  his  ear. 
He  paused  and  asked  himself,  '  What  am  I  going  to 
do?  I  am  going  to  break  the  Sabbath.'  He  return- 
ed home,  put  up  his  skaites,  and  went  to  church. 
From  that  hour  the  Spirit  of  God  entered  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  that  boy  was  the  late  celebrated  Jo- 
seph Eastburn."  The  Rev.  gentleman  here  enter- 
ed into  many  particulars  of  Mr.  Eastburn's  life,  his 
anxiety  to  instruct  sailors,  his  visiting  prisons,  com- 
forting the  sick,  consoling  the  afflicted,  and  various 
other  Christian  and  benevolent  acts.  "  One  par- 
ticular instance  of  the  efficacy  of  Mr.  Eastburn's  re- 
ligious instruction  fell  within  his  own  knowledge. 
The  second  officer  of  the  ship  in  which  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  for  England,  told  him  that  he  had  been 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  had  led  a  loose  and 
dissolute  life;  but  he  had  heard  Mr.  Eastburn  once, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  never  sworn  an  oath  !" 


TnE  Multiplication  Table,  in  Rhyme.  By 
a  Lady.  Boston,  Carter  <§*  Hendee,  1830.  O 
how  many  children  have  sweat,  and  toiled,  and  mur- 
mured and  fretted,  for  days  and  weeks,  in  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  multiplication  table.  How 
often  have  they  been  chided  and  perhaps  chastised 
for  their  dulness,  before  they  have  accomplished 
that  wearisome  task.  "  A  lady"  has  had  compas- 
sion upon  them,  and  contrived  a  mode  of  relieving 
them  of  a  tedious  burden.  She  has  put  the  table 
into  rhyme,  and  proposes  to  teach  them  to  multiply 
poetically.     Here  is  a  specimen  : 

"  Three  times  seven  are  twenty  one — 

Kitde  and  wicked  children  slum. 

Three  limes  eight  are  twenty  four — 

Be  not  fretful  any  more. 

Three  times  nine  are  twenty  seven — 

Keep  your  writing  fair  and  even. 

Three  times  lea  are  thirty — 

Let  aot  your  hands  be  dirty. 

Three  times  eleven  are  thirty  tlirec— 

Let  your  manners  gentle  be. 

Three  times  twelve  are  thirty  six — 

How  rude  the  child  that  contradicts." 

You  see  that  maxims  and  advice  are  mingled  with 
each  line  of  the  table,  and  it  is  so  through  nearly 
all  the  book.  We  do  not  think  the  poetry  is  made 
so  easy  as  it  might  be,  hard  as  the  subject  is;  but 
children  will  find  it  amusing,  and  it  will  help  them 
to  master  the  multiplication  table  almost  before  they 
know  it.  We  hope  they  will  make  the  trial,  and 
learn  to  sing  the  table,  as  well  as  say  it. 


Memoir  of  Hannah  Ripley,  a  Sahbath  Schol- 
ar. A  Narration  of  facts.  Boston,  True  if  Greene, 
1830. — This  is  a  short  account  of  a  little  girl,  who 
had  belonged  several  years  to  the  First  Baptist 
School  in  Boston  ;  and  who  died  the  2?th  of  April 
last,  aged  10  years  and  11  months.  "It  was 
written  by  two  young  Sabbath  school  teachers,  who 
were  acquainted  with  ber ;  and  who  wish  to  have 
other  dear  children  read  Hannah's  story,  that  they 
may  see  how  lovely   and   how   happy  religion  cau 


Pleasures  of  Blindness. — A  blind  girl  in  France, 
upon  saying  that  she  had  no  wish  to  see,  was  asked 
the  reason,  to  which  she  replied — "  If  I  could  see, 
I  should  then  have  only  my  own  eyes  ;  now  I  enjoy 
the  eyes  of  every  body.  I  am  obliged  in  some  way 
by  every  person,  and  I  am  every  moment  grateful. 
Alas:  if  I  were  to  see,  people  would  speak  of  me 
no  more."  The  same  girl,  hearing  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  a  certain  individual,  whose  speech  was  unu- 
sually pleasant,  said — "Who  would  have  thought  it 
of  him,  with  so  sweet  a  voice  ?  " 


Pertinacity  of  Opinion  more  frequently  arises 
from  a  partial  view  of  a  subject,  than  from  a  full 
comprehension  of  it,  and  certainly  is  not  of  itself 
any  proof  of  rectitude  of  judgment. 


pouTifsr. 


A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

O,  God  of  yonder  starry  frame, 

How  should  a  tiling  like  me 
Dare  to  pronounce  thy  holy  name, 

Or  bow  to  thee  the  knee  t 
I  know  not  of  my  spirit's  bird). 

How  dust  and  soul  combine, 
IVor  being  of  one  thing  on  earth, 

And  how  can  I  know  ihine  ! 

I  only  know  that  I  was  mnde 

Thy  purpose  to  fulfil, 
And  that  I  glndly  would  be  good, 

And  do  thy  h"ly  will. 
For  this,  my  being  rational. 

For  this,  my  dwelling  place, 
I  bless  thee,  Lord;  hut,  most  of  all. 

For  gospel  of  thy  grace. 

Dirert  my  soul  to  search  and  know 

What  Jesus  did  for  me, 
And  tench  inv  little  heart  to  glow 

With  thankfulness  to  thee. 
And  when  this  weary  life  is  done, 

And  dust  to  dust  declines, 
Then  may  I  dwell  beyond  the  sun, 

Where  thy  own  glory  shines. 

Take  my  dear  parents  to  ihy  care. 

My  liille  kinsfolk  too. 
And  listen  to  their  humble  prtu/er, 

When  thry  before  thee  bow. 
And  when  they  prav  for  sinful  me, 

With  fervor  that  exceeds, 
Do  thou  return  the  blessing   free 

And  double  on  their  beads.         Ettrick  Skipherd. 
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III. 


NARRATIVE. 


From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE  IRISH  EMIGRANTS. 

"  Come,  Come,"  said  Henry  Campbell  to  his  sis- 
ter, "  there  is  a  fine  slide  on  the  Piazza." 

"Slide  on  the  Piazza!  how  came  ice  there, 
Henry  1" 

"  Oh  it  rained  and  snowed  all  night,  and  the 
mind  blew  it,  [suppose  over  the  floor;  and  'tis  as 
glib  as  glass ;  so  come,  before  we  go  to  school,  let's 
have  a  real  slide." 

They  ran  to  the  Piazza  ;  and  as  Henry  was  first 
there,  he  got  the  best  and  longest  slide." 

"  Oh  that's  not  fair,"  said  Laura,  "  my  slide  is  full 
of  ridges." 

"  Yes,  Laura;  but  I  came  first." 

"  Well  you  might  be  generous  enough  to  take 
turns,  if  you  can't  be  polite.  Mother  says  boys 
-ought  always  to  give  the  best  places  to  the  girls." 

"I  know  mother  says  so ;  but  'tis  something  I 
have'nt  learnt,  yet,"  said  Henry,  laughing,  "  I 
like  myself  mighty  well  ;  and  to  tell  the  truth,  Lau- 
ra, I  think  boys  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  the 
best  places,  as  girls.  But  now  I  have  slid  a  little 
while,  I  will  let  you  try  it;  for  you  seem  to  be  slip- 
ping and  hobbling  terribly  over  your  part." 

Laura  ran  to  the  other  side,  and  in  her  eagerness 
to  go  the  whole  length  of  the  slide,  would  have  gone 
quite  off  the  Piazza,  but  for  a  little  boy,  who  had 
been  sitting  unperceived  by  the  children,  behind 
one  of  the  columns.  He  spread  out  his  arms,  say- 
ing, "  You'll  fill,  Miss;  'tis  all  ice  here."  She 
came  so  violently  against  him,  as  almost  to  throw 
him  from  the  steps;  and  retreating  a  little,  fell  her- 
self; but  she  was  not  hurt ;  and  jumped  up,  exclaim- 
ing, "Why  did'nt  you  tell  me,  Henry,  'twas  all  ice, 
quite  to  'the  steps?" 

'*  What  are  your  eyes  for,  Laura  ?  But  where  did 
that  boy  come  from  ?  Out  of  the  frozen  ground  ? 
And  where  is  he,  now  ? 

He  had  sunk  down  again  behind  the  pillar ;  they 
went  to  the  front  of  the  Piazza,  and  saw  him  seated 
■on  the  steps,  bending  and  crouching  over,  appar- 
ently tescreen  himself  from  the  cold.  He  looked 
up  to  the  children  ;  his  full,  dark,  bright  eyes  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  to  his  pale  cheek  ;  his  tattered 
hat,  through  the  large  openings  of  which  his  curl- 
ing locks  were  visible,  was  merely  a  shade  for  his 
eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  summer  clothes, 
over  which  he  had  the  remains  of  a  great  coat;  or 
rather  the  cape  and  collar  of  what  had  been  once, 
an  nver  coat  of  dark  cloth  ;  part  of  the  sleeves  re- 
mained, and  some  strips  hung  on  his  back;  but 
his  whole  appearance  betokened  extreme  poverty. 
'Twas  a  cold  morning  in  January,  and  his  bare  legs 
were  blue  as  the  sky.  Laura  looked  with  pity  on 
the  little  suffering  boy,  and  said  kindly  to  him,  "Are 
you  not  very  cold?     What  is  your  name? 

"Yes,  I  am  very  cold  and  hungry,  Miss.  My 
name  is  Willy  MacVinny  ;  and  I  live  by  the 
co'leck." 

Mrs.  Campbell  called  her  daughter  at  that  mo- 
ment; and,  Henry  asked  him  where  he  came  from. 

■"  Ireland,"  was  the  reply. 

'"  Oh,  you  are  an  Irish  vagabond  ;  you  had  better 
run  off,"  said  Henry,  with  an  air  of  consequence; 
"  for  my  father  don't  like  the  Irish,  at  all." 

The  little  boy's  heart  seemed  full ;  but  he  only 
•said  as  he  walked  away,  "  I  am  no  vagabond  ;  but  a 
your  Irish  boy  seeking  work  or  food." 

Henry  went  on  sliding  ;  but  his  heart  reproached 
him  for  his  unkindness  to  the  little  beggar.  He  felt, 
as  roany  little  boys  do,  at  times,  a  desire  to  appear 
important ;  and  when  Laura  came  back,  with  a 


plate  full  of  good  food  for  the  suffering  boy,  he 
wished  he  had  not  turned  him  away  so  rudely.  He 
looked  up  and  down  the  street,  and  would  without 
doubt,  have  run  after  him,  if  he  had  been  in  sight; 
for  he  was  not  an  unfeeling  boy,  though  he  was 
sometimes  consequential  and  vain.  He  tried  to  put 
the  best  face  on  it,  by  saying,  when  Laura  asked 
him  why  he  went  off  so  soon,  "  Oh,  i"  sent  him 
away,  Laura  ;  you  know  Pa  don't  like  the  Irish 
at  all.  Be  says-Vhe  country  \snundated  with  them." 

Henry  stood  quite  straight,  and  looked,  as  little 
boys  would  say,  "  mighty  big." 

Laura  laughed,  and  said,  "  nundated!  what  does 
that  mean,  master  Henry  1  You  are  very  grand  this 
morning." 

"  Mean  ?"  said  Henry,  "  something  bad,  I  sup- 
pose," and  he  looked  mortified  at  using  a  word  that 
he  did  not  understand. 

"  Mother  says  it  is  vain  and  affected  to  use  words 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  Henry." 

"  You  don't  know  the  meaning  yourself,  Laura  ; 
so  you  need'nt  laugh  at  me." 

"But  I  have  not  used  the  word,  Henry;  and  I 
think  you  have  made  a  mistake  in  it." 

"No,  I  have  not;  for  Pa  said,  only  yesterday, 
that  he  wished  there  could   be  some  stop  put  to  the 

constant something, — 'twas  a  big   word,  I 

never  heard  before,  but  I  know  it  meant  bringing 
the  Irish  here;  for  he  said,  the  couutry  wis  nunda- 
ted with  them." 

"Inundated,  Henry." 

"  Well,  that  is  just  the  same." 

"  Not  exactly,  I  think  ;  but  come,  let  us  go  ask 
mother  the  meaning  of  inundated." 

The  result  of  their  inquiries  I  will  not  relate;  as 
any  of  my  young  friends  can  find  out  the  meaning 
by  asking  their  patents,  or  looking  in  their  diction- 
aries ;  though  most  of  them  I  have  no  doubt  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  meaning. 

When  Mr.  Campbell  had  dined,  he  said  to  the 
children  as  he  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  bright 
fire,  round  which  the  family  had  assembled,  "  You 
would  know  how  to  value  this  warm  room,  and  ;ill 
the  comforts  that  we  are  constantly  enjoying,  if  you 
had  heard  the  tale  of  misery  I  have  heard  to-day, 
my  children."  And  turning  to  Mrs.  Campbell,  he 
continued,  "There  is  an  Irish  family  in  extreme 
distress,  at  no  very  great  distance  from  us.  The 
old  Grandmother  accosted  me  in  the  street  to-day, 
begging  me  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  give  her 
something  for  her  children,  who  were  starving  with 
eold  and  hunger.  Her  hair  was  silvery  white;  her 
cheek  pale  with  want  and  misery.  I  never  was  so 
much  interested  in  a  street  beggar  in  my  life." 
Laura  looked  al  Henry  ;  he  turned  very  red,  but 
said  nothing.  "  I  am  sure  she  was  a  real  object  of 
charity  ;  and  I  wish,  my  dear,  you  would  (if 'tis  not 
inconvenient  for  you)  take  John  with  a  basket  of 
wood,  and  bread,  and  see  to  their  wants.  I  had 
nothing,  but  a  large  bill  in  my  pocket  this  morning, 
and  am  obliged  to  go  to  Brooklyn,  or  I  would  not 
trouble  you,  this  cold  day.  There  is  the  number," 
said  he,  laying  a  card  on  the  table;  "and  you  had 
better  take  Laura  and  Henry  with  you  ;  it  may  he 
useful  for  them  to  see  by  contrast  how  blessed  their 
lot  is.  It  must  increase  their  gratitude  to  the  great 
Giver  of  all  good." 

"  I  will  go  immediately,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell. 

They  were  soon  warmly  dressed,  and  on  their 
way  to  the  abodes  of  wretchedness.  It  was  clear, 
though  cold,  and  the  children  complained  of  the 
keenness  of  the  air.  As  they  passed  the  streets  lead- 
ing to  the  North  river,  snuggled  close  to  their  mo- 
ther, they  found  the  objects  of  their  search  in  a  cel- 
lar; and  when  the  door  opened,  a  scene  of  misery 
was  presented  that  astonished  and  almost  terrified 


j  the  children.  The  suffering  family,  supposing 'twas 
their  grandmother  who  had  gone  to  get  food,  for 
|  them,  rushed  to  the  door,  saying,  "Oh,  Granny, 
!  have  you  got  some  ?  have  vou  got  some  ?"  Then 
seeing  a  stranger,  they  sunk  back  to  their  places  on 
the  floor.  In  the  corner  of  the  rough-looking  fire- 
place, sat  a  slender,  pale-looking  woman,  with  a  sick 
infant  in  her  arms  ;  over  which  she  was  bending,  ap- 
parently, to  keep  it  from  the  cold  air.  The  poor 
baby  was  trying  its  best,  to  draw  nourishment  from 
her  exhausted  mother ;  but  the  tears  came  faster 
from  her  eves,  than  the  milk  came  from  her  bosom. 
Before  the  fire-place,  sat  a  young  girl  endeavoring  to 
blow  into  a  flame,  with  her  apron,  some  chips,  dirt, 
and  leather.  In  the  coiner  of  the  room  was  an  heap 
of  straw,  on  which  lay  a  few  ragged  bed  clothes. 
There  was  neither  table,  chair,  nor  utensil  of  any 
kind  in  the  room,  except  a  broken  pitcher,  and  an 
old  pail  with  a  rope  handle. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  description  of 
their  abode,  that  you,  my  dear  young  reader,  may 
when  you  are  surrounded  with  every  comfort,  feel 
grateful  to  God  for  his  goodness  to  you  ;  and  be  con- 
tented and  happy,  though  there  should  be  some 
among  your  companions  whose  clothes  are  finer 
and  more  fashionable,  and  who  have  elegance  and 
luxuries,  that  you  may  if  you  choose  be  very  happy 
without.  A  few  days  since  I  saw  the  round  red 
cheeks  of  a  little  girl  wet  with  tears,  because  her 
bonnet  was  not  as  handsome  as  she  wished.  When 
you  are  disposed  to  repine  at  any  such  trifles,  think 
of  the  damp,  cold  cellar,  where  six  children,  with 
their  mother,  sat  without  food  or  fire  ;  and  then  I 
am  sure  vou  will  look  up  to  your  mother,  or  the 
friend  who  supplies  your  wants,  and  say,  "  you 
.know  best  what  is  proper  for  me,  I  can  he  happy 
in  any  dress  you  choose."  What  I  have  told  you  of 
this  Irish  family  is  entirely  true.  I  myself  stood 
among  them,  and  dropt  many  tears  on  the  pallid 
cheeks  of  the  sick  baby.  I  saw  these  Irish  emi- 
grants, just  as  I  have  described  them  to  you.  But 
to  go  on  with  my  story  ;  Mrs.  Campbell  spoke  kind- 
ly to  the  mother,  (who  had  started  up,  and  offered 
the  wooden  box  on  which  she  had  been  sitting,)  and 
asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  so  reduced  as  to 
have  neither  fire  nor  food. 

"  Alas,  madam,"  said  she,  sobbing,  "sickness 
and  death  have  been  with  us ;  and  what  signifies 
any  thing  we  say  ?  Nobody  cares  for  an  Irish  beg- 
gar. My  poor  old  mother  has  been  out  seeking 
food  for  us  these  two  days;  and  she  has  scarce  got 
enough  to  keep  us  from  starving,  madam.  This 
morning  I  sent  WiHy.jJiere,  thinking  he  was  so 
young  and  innocent -like, nobody  would  be  for  calling 
him  a  cheat;  but  he  was  not  used  to  the  trade, ma'am: 
for  as  he  sat  trying  to  get  courage  to  tell  his  story, 
a  little  boy  sent  him  off,  because  his  father  hated 
the  Irish." 

Henry  and  Laura  both  looked  at  the  little  boy, 
who  had  sunk  down  among  the  straw:  and  Henry, 
while  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  said,  "Oh,  mo- 
ther, that  was  I!  Yes  it  was;  I  was  so  foolish  as 
to  think  I  understood  father's  conversation  with 
uncle  James:  and  I  told  him  to  run  away;  but  I 
hope,  little  boy,  you  will  forgive  me ;  for  I  am  sure 
I  would  have  given  you  my  breakfast, and  dinner  loo, 
had  I  known  how  poor  and  hungry  you  were." 
Henry  gave  his  hand  to  Willy  MacVinny;  when 
his  black  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  pale  face  flushed 
with  pleasure,  amid  all  his  rags  and  wretchedness. 
So  easy  is  it  for  the  rich  to  give  pleasure  to  the  poor. 
The  Irish  woman  continued,  "  He  tried  once  more, 
and  knocked  on  the  door  of  a  large  house  ;  the  ser- 
vant, who  came,  said,  "Get  about  your  busi- 
ness, you  little  thieving  paddy!  and  don't  trouble 
me  any  more  with  your  knocking."     He  came  back 
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He  paid  for  his  washing  and  went  home.  The 
next  morning  he  set  himself  very  early  10  his  work, 
and  was  ready  in  time  at  church.  There  was  sing- 
ing, and  Mr.  Boeckler  entered  the  pulpit.  He  was 
a  man  of  a  mild  but  grave  aspect.  He  preached  on 
the  condition  of  the  impenitent  sinner  who  lived 
without  God  or  Christ  iu  the  world,  a  slave  of  sin 
and  hell. — He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  Jacub  re- 
tindled  ;  and  some  milk  bought,  as  soon  as  possible.  I  marked  that  the  sermon  was  intended  wholly  for  him 
The  tears  trembled  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  eyes,  as  she  No  other  than  I  can  be  meant,  he  thought,  and 
saw  the  ea^er  faces  of  the  children  while  the  bread  though  the  preacher  did  not  know  Jacob,  yet  the 
was  brokcTi  amon»  them.  The  grandmother  re-  piercing  look  which  he  now  and  then  cast  upon 
turned,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  see)  him,  convinced  him  tbaUie ma ahe  P^sonjvhom 
them  thus  employed.  She  said,  while  tears  stream 
ed  down  her  wrinkled  face,  "  God  bless  you  always 


sorrowful  enough;  and  has  sat,  ever  since,  shiver- j 

ing  in  the  straw." 

"  Why  did'nl  you  apply  to  the  alms-house?"        | 
"  Och,  and  did  in  we,  sure  enough!  but  could  | 

get  nothing,    because    we   were    not   resident   six 

months.     I  have  sold  every  thing,  madam,  even  my 

clothes,  before  I  could  beg." 

John  was  called  in  with  the  basket;  a  tire   was 
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lady  !  1  have  had  a  wearisome  day  ;  and  sure  I  was 
ready  to  lie  down  and  die,  when  I  thought  I  should 
bring  nothing  to  the  children."  She  seated  herself 
on  the  heap  of  straw,  and  sobbed  like  an  infant. 
Her  daughler  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  said,  "  Drink 
some  of  the  warm  milk,  mother,  you  are  faint  and 
weary  ;  and  don't  take  on  so  now,  when  comfort  has 
com^;  to  us."  Mrs.  Campbell  left  them  with  means 
to  make  them  comfortable  until  some  plan  could 
be  devised  to  give  them  employment,  by  which  they 
coul.l  support  themselves.  As  soon  as  their  situa- 
tion was  known,  they  were  supplied  with  every  ne- 
cessary ;  for  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where 
the  people  are  more  liberal  to  the  poor  than  in 
New-York.  Laura  and  Henry  never  forgot  the 
lesson  they  learnt  from  this  poor  family.  They 
were  ever  after  kind  to  their  inferiors,  and  generous 
to  the  poor.  Henry  was  careful  never  to  repeat 
any  of  his  father's  observations,  without  being  sure 
he  perfectly  understood  them.  L- 
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JACOB  HAUSER,  THE  HESSIAN  GROOM. 
Translated  from  the  Berlin  Evangelical  Church  Journal, 
Jacob  Hauser  was  the  groom  of  a  Dutch  general 
at  Amsterdam.  He  was  a  smart,  active  fellow,  and 
attended  to  his  business  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
master ;  but  in  his  leisure  hours  he  was  addicted  to 


the  sermon  described.     The  minister  appeared  to 
know  all  that  Jacob  had  done,  and  what  he  intend- 
ed to  do.     Ashamed  and  confounded,  Jacob  would 
"ladly  have  slunk  out  of  church,  but  the  shoemaker 
who  worked  for  the  general  and  him,  stood  not  far 
off.     This  man  appeared  not  to  be  aware  to  whom 
ihe  sermon  pointed,  for  he  looked  at  the  minister 
only,  not  at  Jacob,  and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation, they  did  not  know  him.  If  now  he  should 
(ro  out  suddeuly,  he  would  be  noticed,  and  all  would 
remark  who  was  meant  by  the  preacher.     With 
much  constraint,  therefore,   he  remained  quiet  till 
the  sermon  was  finished,  and   the  singing  at  the 
close  of  the  service.     But  when,  he  was  once  out, 
and  found   himself  alone,  he  gave  vent  to.  his  ex- 
pressions of  anger.     "  Who  can  have  told  the  min- 
ister,", thought  he,  "  who  I  am,  and  how  I  live, 
who  else  but  those  wretches  at  the  washerwoman's, 
and  the  washerwoman  herself.     How  indeed  could 
they  know  all  so  exactly,  but  still  it  is  sure  that  no 
other  than  they  can  have  caused  this  sermon  to  be 
preached  to  me.     Wait  only,"  he  thought,  "you 
hypocrites,  till  next  Saturday,  when  you  will  be 
together  again,  and  I  will   frighten  you,  and  throw 
stones  into  your  windows  that  shall  fly  about  your 
heads,  and  then  I  will  laugh  loud  at  your  fright." 
But   from  Sunday  to  Saturday  was  a  long  lime, 
and  in  this  time  Jacob's  mind  was  so  exercised  that 
he  forgot  entirely  his  anger  towards  the  poor  wash- 
erwoman. He  had  experienced,  what  so  many  thou- 
nds  before  and  since  have  experienced,  that  there 
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card  playing,  and    knew    no  greater   pleasure  than    "s  a  power  in  the  word  of  God,  when  it  is  laitnlully 


drinking  and  its  attendant  vices. 

Jacob  was  in  the  habit  once  a  week  (usually  on 
Saturday)  of  carrying  his  clothes  to  a  poor  woman 
to  be  washed.  He  often  found  at  her  house  other 
poor  people  employed  in  pious  conversation,  and  in 
prayer  and  singing.  On  such  occasions  the  wash- 
erwoman, who  was  otherwise  remarkably  punctual, 
would  let  him  wait  some  minutes,  and  the  good  na- 
tured  Jacob  would  then  place  himself  at  the  stove, 
and  there,  yawning  and  indifferent,  would  look  on 
and  hear  what  was  said.  One  day  when  he  brought 
his  clothes,  the  company  were  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, so  that  they  did  not  even  notice  him.  "  To- 
morrow," one  of  them  remarked,  "  Mr.  Boeckler 
(a  minister  from  the  country)  is  to  pteach  in  the 
city  as  candidate  for  the  vacancy  in  Peter's 
church."  The  poor  people  wereelated  with  joy.  They 


preached,  which  reaches  the  inmost  soul.  For  this 
word,  according  to  Rev.  xix,  12,  has  eyes  like  flames 
of  fire.  An  airow  of  conviction  had  been  fastened  in 
Jacob's  heart,  which  he  could  not  remove.  The 
preacher  is  right,  he  thought,  I  am  lost.  He  could 
not  sleep  that  night.  A  sin  of  his  childhood  weigh- 
ed heavily  on  his  mind.  He  had  denied  a  theft  of 
which  his  mother  had  justly  suspected  him,  and 
had  added  to  his  denial  an  oath,  with  which  he 
doomed  his  soul  to  hell.  For  oiher  sins,  he  thought 
there  may  be  pardon,  as  the  minister  said  at  the 
end  of  his  sermon,  but  not  for  this  sin.  lamalost 
man,  for  1  have  sold  my  soul  to  Satan.  His  dis- 
tress of  mind  incieased  for  some  days;  at  last  it 
became  insupportable ;  Jacob  threatened  to  take 
his  own  life.  But  it  occurred  to  him  ihat  he  would 
once  more  go  to  the  washerwoman  who  had  caused 


promised,  and  gave  their  hands  for  it,  that  if  indeed    his  trouble,  and  tell  her  how  the  sermons  had  af- 
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God  would  so  smile  on  the  election  as  to  send  this 
pious  apostolical  preacher  to  the  city,  they  would  its 
a  proof  of  their  gratitude  give,  one  so  much,  and 
another  so  much,  lo  the  poor.  The  washerwoman 
would  give  two  guilders. 

Jacob  was  surprised  ;  for  this  devoted  love  to 
the  Lord,  this  joy  in  Him  which  is  found  among 
poor  believing  Christians,  has  always  something  in 
it  to  excite  the  notice  and  the  astonishment  of  un- 
believers. Infidelity,  not  having  Christ  and  God 
for  its  portion,  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  diffusing  its 
own  spirit  among  the  people,  sacrifice  its  whole 
substance,  its  goods  and  possessions,  not  to  say  its 
health  and  life.  But  Christianity  has  often  prompt- 
ed its  possessors  to  do  it,  where  it  avails  to  make 
known  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  to  win  souls  for 
his  kingdom.  Jacob  was  surprised.  What  means 
this  poor  woman,  thought  he,  to  give  two  guilders, 
(she  scarcely  spent  so  much  upon  herself  and  chil- 
dren in  as  many  months,)  if  Mr.  Boeckler  should 
succeed  in  his  election  to-morrow  ?  There  must 
he  some  particular  end  in  view.  I  wish  I  could 
hear  the  sermon. 


fected  him,  and  what  was  to  be  the  consequence. 
The  poor,  pious  woman,  could  not  but  weep  from 
compassion  and  joy,  as  Jacob  told  her  his  distress. — 
He  could  then  no  longer  refrain,  but  wept  with  her, 
and  his  heart  for  the  first  time  became  light  and 
happy.  Light  and  happy  as  it  never  had  been  in 
his  life  before.  For  the  poor  washerwoman  soon 
convinced  him  that  not  she,  but  the  all-wise  and 
all-merciful  God,  had  directed  this  sermon  to  him, 
and  not  indeed  that  he  should  perish,  but  that  he 
should  repent  and  live.  She  spoke  lo  him  of  salva- 
tion through  Christ.  His  anxiou9  soul  understood 
and  seized  gladly  every  word.  He  was  soon  another 
— a  new  man.  The  change  was  manifest,  (lis 
early  vicious  habits  and  darling  sins  were  denied 
and  subdued,  and  the  temptations  lo  them  effectu- 
ally resisted.  He  bore  without  a  murmur  all  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  his  fellow  servants,  and 
when  at  last  his  master,  from  enmity  lo  religion, 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment,  he  submitted 
with  meekness,  full  of  faith  that  the  Lord  would 
provide  for  him,  since  he  had  silently  and  willingly 
borne  reproach  for  his  sake. 


From  the  [C/rica]   Youth's  Miscellany. 
THE    TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
Dialogue    between   two    Young    Men,    John   Stanley,  and 
Francis   Cavtetar. 
John. — Good  morning,  Frank  ;  did  you  join  the 
Temperance  Society  which  was  formed  last  evening? 
Francis. — No,  indeed  ;  1  do  not  see  any  need  of 
my  joining  such  a  society.     Do  you  think  that  1  am 
disposed  to  be  intemperate? 

J. — By  no  means.     If  you  were  so,  you  would 
not  be  a  very  fit  member  for  a  temperance  society. 
F. — But  if  I   am  in  no  danger  of  becoming  in- 
temperate, what  is  the  use  of  my  joining  such   a 
society  ? 

J. — Rather  too  fast,  Frank.  I  did  not  say  that 
you  were  in  no  danger;  I  believe  you  are  very  tem- 
perate now;  but  you  have  never  been  strongly 
tempted  to  forsake  your  good  habits.  You  might, 
however,  (as  was  observed  by  a  speaker  last  even- 
ing,) be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  you 
would  find  it  hard  to  resist  the  influence  of  custom, 
the  urgency  of  friends,  and  the  impulse  of  social 
feeling,  which  would  constrain  you  to  take  a  glass 
or  two,  now  and  then; — and  if  you  should  do  this, 
who  can  tell  where  you  would  stop  ?  No  man  ever 
became  a  drunkard  all  at  once,  Frank,  but  only  by 
small  degrees. 

F. — This  is  very  true;  but  do  you  not  suppose, 
John,  that  I  have  resolution  enough  to  take  care  of 
myself  in  such  cases  ? 

J. — I  do  not  certainly  know  that,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  you  have  reason  to  be  very  sure  of  it.  Many 
have  yielded  to  temptation,  who  seemed  as  strong 
in  their  resolutions  as  you  do  now.  You  know  Sol- 
omon says,  '  He  that  trustelh  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
fool ;'  and  while  we  pray,  '  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation,' we  should  be  careful  not  lo  rush  heedlessly 
into  it. 

F. — This  is  very  good  advice,  to  be  sure ;  but 
how  would  a  temperance  society  guard  me  from 
temptation  ? 

J. — It  would  do  this  in  two  ways.  First,  it  would 
make  you  more  wutchfvl.  The  only  danger  of  your 
ever  yielding  to  intemperance,  arises  from  the  de- 
cen fulness  of  the  evil.  Its  influence  gains  upon 
one,  unperccived.  Now,  though  you  may  have 
made  some  good  resolutions  in  your  own  mind, 
yet  you  do  not  feel  half  so  caieful  as  you  would  if 
you  had  signed  the  constitution  of  the  society,  and 
thus  given  to  the  public  a  pledge  of  your  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  temperance.     Is  it  not  so? 

F. — Why,  I  confess,  John,  if  I  had  publicly 
pledged  myself,  so  as  to  make  my  good  character 
depend  on  my  'entire  abstinence  from  a  single  glass 
of  ardent  spirits,  I  should  be  far  more  watchful  than 
I  am. 

J. — No  doubt  of  it ;  and  it  certainly  would  be 
wise  to  use  every  means,  to  secure  yourself  against 
the  influence  of  temptation.  And  I  feel  confident 
that  entire  abstinence  is  the  only  safe  ground.  I 
would  not  trust  myself  on  any  other.  Thecelebra- 
ted  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  has  stated,  that  a 
single  glass  of  distilled  liquor  will  raise  the  spirits 
of  a  healthy  person  considerably  above  Iheir  natu- 
ral tone ;  and  after  the  effect  of  that  has  ceased, 
the  spirits  will  be  just  as  much  depressed  below 
Iheir  natural  tone.  Now  in  such  a  case,  Frank, 
when  the  nerves  of  any  person  are  disordered  by  one 
glass,  how  strong  must  be  his  desire  to  take  a  sec- 
ond, and  ihen  a  third  !  1  tremble  when  I  think  how 
dreadfully  many  of  my  friends  expose  themselves, 
by  tampering  with  templation.  We  cannot  be  too 
careful. 

F. — I  know  that  this  is  true,  John,  from  my  own 
experience:  but  you  have  another  reason  why  I. 
ought  lo  join  the  temperance  society.  Let  mc 
hear  it. 

J. — It  is  this.  Such  a  step  would  make  the 
practice  of  temperance  more  easy  to  yon.  You 
know  when  you  are  in  company  where  moderate 
drinking  is  the  fashion  of  the  day,  it  is  not  easy 
to  resist  the  invitation  of  your  friends  to  drink  with 
them,  without  appearing  rude  and  unsocial. 
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F. — What!  do  you  think  I  have  not  independ- 
ence enough  to  do  what  is  right,  without  regard  to 
the  opinions  of  others? 

J. — No,  no.  I  know  your  independent  spirit, 
when  you  feel  yourself  aroused  to  lake  a  decided 
stand  in  favor  of  what  is  right  and  good.  But  then 
are  you  not  apt  to  yield  to  the  kindness  of  your 
friends,  and  to  give  way  in  little  things,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  their  wishes?  For  instance,— last  week 
you  took  a  sleigh-ride  with  your  friends,  Charles 
and  George.  Charles  told  me  that  you  all  had  a 
very  pleasant  time.  You  stopped  at  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas.  Did  not  the  good  lady 
bring  out,  as  she  usually  does,  some  of  her  excel- 
lent cake,  and  cherry  rum  ?  Aud  did  not  you  drink 
socially  with  the  rest? 

F.—l  did,  to  be  sure,  Mrs.  C.  urged  it  very  kind- 
ly, assured  me  that  I  need  not  be  afraid  of  it,  for  it 
was  quite  mild  ; — and  I  did  not  wish  to  appear  sin- 
igular,  or  monkish. 

J. — Ah,  Frank,  there  you  have  it — you  did  not 
wish  to  appear  singular  in  refusing  to  drink.  Now 
let  me  ask  you,  Is  not  this  moderate  social  drink- 
ing the  great  source  of  intemperance?  Did  any 
man  ever  become  a  drunkard  in  a  moment?  Is  it 
not  because  so  many  good  people  use  ardent  spirits 
on  so  many  occasions,  that  so  many  are  led  away 
and  ruined?  In  our  town,  it  has  been  handed  forth 
al  the  call  of  every  friend  ;  at  the  transaction  of 
every  piece  of  business.  In  winter,  they  tell  us  it 
is  to  keep  us  warm;  in  summer,  to  prevent  the 
bad  effects  of  cold  water;  and  especially  in  the 
company  of  our  friends,  we  must  drink,  because 
,it  is  thought  to  be  unmanly  and  ungenerous  to  re- 
i fuse. 

F. — Really,  John,  you  are  quite  eloquent.  But 
II  thank  you  for  what  you  have  said.  I  have  never 
considered  the  subject  much,  nor  have  I  seen  the 
evil  so  clearly  before.  You  think,  then,  that  if  I 
join  the  temperance  society,  it  will  be  more  easy  for 
me  to  decline  drinking  on  all  occasions. 

J. — Certainly.  No  friend  would  urge  you  to 
drink  a  moment,  when  you  say,  '  My  sacred  hon- 
our is  pledged,  to  abstain  entirely  from  ardent  spir- 
its.' And  then,  what  a  delicate  reproof  would  you 
convey  to  all  around  you.  No  one  could  be  in  the 
least  offended,  and  yet  your  hint  would  be  very  ef- 
fectual. 

F. — You  are  right.  I  see  that  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  friends  of  temperance  should  be  united 
in  a  society,  not  merely  that  each  should  be  more 
secure  from  temptation,  but  that  all  may  exert  an 
efficient  influence. 

J. — Yes.  Individuals  can  do  comparatively 
little  in  attacking  a  great  national  evil,  which  cus- 
:tom  has  long  sanctioned.  Franklin,  and  Rush, 
and  many  other  great  men  have  been  firm  advo- 
cates for  the  cause  of  temperance ;  but  they  did 
Dot  effect  as  much  in  all  their  lives  as  has  been 
done  by  temperance  societies  within  three  years 
past. 

F, — Do  you  think,  if  those  men  had  engaged  in 
forming  temperance  societies,  that  the  habits  of  the 
people  gpncrally  would  now  be  different. 

J, — I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it.  The  drink- 
ing of  ardent  spirits  would  have  been  f  rotated  out  of 
fashion  among  respectable  people ;  and  then  the 
broad  road  that  leads  to  intemperance  would  have 
been  closed  up.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Anii-Duel- 
iing  Society  of  South-Carolina? 

F— Yes. 

J. — If  you  should  live  in  that  State,  would  you 
not  join  it  ? 

F. — I  would. 

J-._-.-Why? 

F. — Because  I  should  wish  to  use  all  my  influ- 
ence to  correct  such  false  views  of  honour  as  there 
prevail,  and  to  secure  those  from  the  evil,  who 
feel  strongly  tempted  to  indulge  in  this  dreadful 
practice. 

./. — And  will  not  the  same  principles  lead  you  to 
join  the  temperance  society  here  ? 

F. — Yes,  John,  I  confess  they  must.  You  have 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

/. — Why,  I  believe  that  humanity,  reason,  and 
the  scriptures  are  in  my  favor. 


F. — They  are.  You  would  not  have  convened 
me  to  your  views  so  easily,  if  my  conscience  had 
not  been  already  on  your  side. 


iaoK_.i,_TTr. 


From  the  Child's  Commentator. 
BATTLE  OF  THE  KINGS. 

"And  there  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom,  and  tlie  king  of  Go- 
morrah, and  the  king  of  Adman,  and  the  king  of  Zehoim,  and 
the  king  of  Bela  (Uie  same  is  Zoar;)  and  lliey  joined  balde  with 
them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 

"  With  Che-dor-la-omer  (pronounced  Ke-der-la-omer)  the 
king  of  lilam,  and  with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Aniraphel 
king  of  Sliinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar;  four  kings  with  five. 

"  And  die  Tale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits  ;  and  the  kin«s 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell  there;  and  they  that  re- 
mained fled  to  tile  mountain. 

"And  diey  took  all  die  goods  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
all  their  victuals,  and  went  their  way. 

"  And  they  took  Lot,  Abrain's   brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in 

Sodom,  and  his  goods,  aud  departed." — Genesis  xiv.  8 12. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  the  first  war  that  ever 
we  read  of  in  Scripture.  It  is  a  very  shocking  thing, 
that  men  cannot  live  in  the  world  without  quarrel- 
ing, and  killing  each  other;  and  it  is  a  breaking  of 
God's  command,  "Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."  And, 
though  little  children  do  not  kill  each  other,  yet^ 
when  they  are  naughty  children,  they  often' fight 
and  hurt  one  another  in  a  passion  about  their  play- 
things; 

"  But;  children,  you  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise; 
Your  little  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  other's  eyes." 

ChedorlaomerwaskingofPersia.whichwasin  old 
times  called  Elain.  He  was  not  content  with  what 
he  had,  but  had  probably  beaten  five  other  kinos 
not  so  strong  as  he,  and  had  made  them  pay  him 
some  money  and  goods  every  year,  to  keep  their 
crowns.  After  he  had  done  so  for  twelve  years 
they  thought  they  were  strong  enough  to  beat  him' 
and  so  they  would  pay  the  money  and  goods  no  lon- 
ger. The  king  of  Elam,  or  Persia,  did  not  like  to 
lose  their  tribute,  or  what  they  paid  him  ;  and  he 
got  the  king  of  Shinar,  or  Chaldea,  and  two  other 
kings,  to  join  him,  and  go  and  beat  and  regain  these 
people.  They  met  in  a  plain,  or  large  piece  of  flat 
ground,  and  there  they  fought.  The  king  of  Elam, 
or  Persia,  conquered  or  beat  them,  and  they  all  ran 
away.  Among  those  that  were  beaten,  was  the 
king  of  Sodom,  and  his  city  was  entered;  and 
all  that  was  worth  having,  was  taken  away  ;  and 
Lot,  having  gone  to  live  there,  lost  all  that  he  had, 
and  was  carried  off  to  be  made  a  slave  of,  with  all' 
his  family. 

A  wretched  condition  poor  Lot  was  in  now!  This 
came  from  choosing  to  go  and  live  among  people 
that  did  not  fear  God,  and  that,  as  we  shall  soon 
learn,  were  noted  for  being  wicked. 

One  of  the  people  of  Sodom  escaped,  and  made 
haste  to  Abram,  and  told  him  of  what  had  become 
of  Lot.  Abram  pitied  his  poor  nephew,  and  resolv- 
ed to  save  him.  So  he  took  all  his  men,  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  in  number,  and  divided  them  into 
several  parts,  that  he  might  come  upon  the  enemy 
on  all  sides;  and,  overtaking  them  at  night,  ho  took 
them  by  surprise — that  is,  when  they  did  not  ex- 
pect it — and  beat  them  in  turn,  and  brought  back 
Lot,  "  and  his  goods,  and  the  women  also"  and  the 
people." 

And  now  the  king  of  Sodom,  hearing  of  what 
Abram  had  done,  went  to  see  if  he  could  get  back 
any  of  his  people.  You  will  see  in  the  chapler,that 
the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  fled,  and  fell 
intothe  slime-pits,or  pits  full  of  a  kind  of  black  mud, 
and  probably  were  smothered  there;  so  that  this 
was  either  a  new  king  of  Sodom,  or  it  was  only  his 
people  that  fell  into  the  pits,  and  he  escaped.  A- 
bram  very  kindly,  gave  back  all  he  had  got,  and 
would  have  nothing  for  what  he  had  done.  He  was 
too  good  a  man  to  wish  to  get  rich  by  war ;  and  he 
restored  every  thing  to  the  lawful  owners,  lest  he 
should  break  God's  law,  which  says,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,"  &,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's 
goods."     It  is  a  sad  thing,  that  even  little  children 


have  been  known  to  take  away,  by  force,  from  oth- 
ers, things  which  were  not  their  own,  because  they 
were  stronger  than  they.  This  is  wicked  ;  and 
children  who  do  so,  if  they  do  not  grow  better,  will 
do  much  worse  things  when  they  are  men. 


2?ATUEAL    EISTOST. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Mzssks.  Editors,— The  following  incident  which  I  know 
to  be  a  fact  of  recent  date,  may  serve  to  amuse  the  readers  of 
Uie  Youth's  Companion,  and  with  that  view  I  liave  committed  it 
to  writing  and  submit  itto  your  disposal.      Yours  &c.     T.  S. 
ANECDOTE  OF  A  BEAR. 

In  that  part  of  New- York  that  borders  on  Lake 
Ontario  bears  are  often  seen.  One  day  a  youno- 
man  while  walking  near  the  lake,  saw  a  large  bear 
jump  into  the  water  and  swim  away.  He  immedi- 
ately got  into  a  canoe  which  was  lying  near,  to  go 
in  pursuit  of  the  bear;  thinking  he  might  by  some 
means  take  him,  and  get  possession  of  the  skin 
which  is  valuable.  As  he  approached  near  to  him,, 
the  bear,  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  trying  to  escape* 
turned  round  and  swam  toward  the  boat.  He  no' 
sooner  reached  it,  than  raising  his  paw,  he  so  rude- 
ly placed  it  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  kept  from  upsetting.  Not  contented  with 
this,  Bruin  soon  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  took  bis 
seat  at  one  end,  opposite  the  man,  looking  him 
steadily  in  the  face.  With  this  unwelcome  passen- 
ger the  man's  first  object  was  to  row  immediately 
to  shore.  But  his  companion  showed  such  signs  of 
displeasure  at  this,  that  he  was  obliged  to  row  out 
into  the  lake.  He  accordingly  continued  rowing, 
unmolested  by  the  bear,  until  he  reached  the  oppo- 
site shore,  when  out  jumped  Bruin  and  was  seen  no 
more.  The  man  made  the  best  of  his  way  back, 
well  contented  to  let  the  bear  have  his  passage 
free  ;  and  the  hear  glad  not  only  to  escape  from 
his  pursuer,  but  to  be  saved  the  trouble  of  swim- 
ming across  the  lake. 


TYGER   AND  PTJFPY. 

The  following  anecdote  i.»  from  Lieut.  White's 
"  History  of  a  voyage  to  the  China  sea,"  just  pub- 
lished. It  shows  the  effect  of  courage  in  concilia- 
ling  the  affections  of  a  tigress. 

"  The  common  tiger  of  Cochin  China,  is  not 
greaily  dreaded  ;  but  the  royal  tiger  is  a  most  ter- 
rific animal.  The  Governor  presented  one  of  the 
latter  to  the  commander  of  each  ship.  They 
were  confined  in  very  strong  cages  of  iron  wood. 
That  which  I  had,  was  a  beautiful  female,  about 
two  years  old  ;  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  five  long. 
Her  skin  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  East-India 
Marine  Society  at  Salem ;  for  in  consequence  of 
losing,  by  bad  weather,  the  stock  of  puppies  and 
kids  provided  for  her  on  the  homeward  passage, 
we  were  obliged  to  shoot  her.  A  remarkable  an- 
ecdote relative  to  this  animal  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
lating. In  Saigon,  where  dogs  are  "  dog  cheap,'' 
we  used  to  give  the  tigress  one  every  day.  They 
weie  thrown  alive  into  her  cage,  when,  after  play- 
ing with  her  victim  for  a  while,  as  a  cat  does  with 
a  mouse,  her  eyes  would  begin  to  glisten,  and  her 
tail  to  vibrate ;  which  were  the  immediate  precur- 
sors of  death  to  the  devoted  little  prisoner,  which 
was  invariably  seized  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  the 
incisors  of  the  sanguinary  beast  perforating  the 
jugular  arteries;  while  she  would  traverse  the 
cage,  which  she  lashed  with  her  tail,  and  suck  the 
blood  of  her  prey  which  hung  suspended  from  her 
moutb.  One  day  a  puppy,  not  at  all  remarkable 
or  distinguishable  in  appearance  from  the  common 
herd,  wa6  thrown  in,  who,  immediately  on  perceiv- 
ing his  situation  set  up  a  dismal  yell  and  attacked 
ihe  tigress  with  great  fury  ;  snapping  at  her  nose, 
from  which  he  drew  some  blood.  The  tigress  ap- 
peared to  be  amused  with  the  puny  rage  of  the 
puppy ;  and  with  as  good  humored  an  expression 
of  countenance  as  so  ferocious  an  animal  could 
be  supposed  to  assume,  she  affected  to  treat  it  all 
as  play  ;  and  sometimes  spreading  herself  at  full 
length  on  her  side,  at  others  crouching  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  fabled  sphynx,  she  would  ward  off  wilh 
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her  paw  the  incensed  liule  animal;  till  he  was  fi- 1 
nally  exhausted.  She  then  proceeded  to  caress 
him — endeavoring  by  many  little  arts  to  inspire 
him  with  confidence — in  which  she  finally  succeed- 
ed ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  laid  down  together 
and  slept.  From  this  time  they  were  inseparable  ; 
the  tigress  appearing  to  I'eel  for  the  puppy  all  the 
solicitude  of  a  mother,  and  the  dog  in  return  treat- 
ing her  with  the  greatest  affection  ;  and  a  small 
aperture  was  left  open  in  the  cage  by  which  he  had 
free  ingress  and  egress.  Experiments  were  subse- 
quently made,  by  presenting  a  strange  dog  at  the 
bars  of  the  cage  ;  when  the  tigress  would  manifest 
great  eagerness  to  get  it.  Her  adopted  child  was 
then  thrown  in  :  on  which  she  would  eagerly 
pounce,  but  immediately  discovering  the  cheat,  she 
would  caress  it  with  great  tenderness. 


THE     HUBBElfS-. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE    RAINBOW. 

The  grass  was  yet  wet  with  the  drops  of  rain, 
and  the  '  flowers  of  the  field '  were  bent  down  along 
their  path  by  the  weight  of  the  friendly  moisture, 

when  Mr.  R walked  out  with   his  two  sons,  to 

enjoy  the  air,  and  behold  the  beauties  of  the  works 
of  God.  "  We  shall  get  our  feet  wet,  I  fear,"  said 
he,  "  but  we  must  not  be  stopped  by  small  incon- 
veniences, if  we  would  gain  any  great  enjoyment." 
Upon  the  clouds  yet  hanging  in  the  west  was  paint- 
ed a  beautiful  and  very  vivid  double  rainbow — the 
air,  cooled  by  the  shower  of  the  afternoon,  was 
made  sweet  by  the  perfumes  of  flowers  and  straw- 
berries— the  rainbow,  stretching  across  the  sky, 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  boys  :  "  Is  not  that  a 
pretty  rainbow,  papa  J"  said  Alfred,  the  youngest  of 
the  boys. 

Father. — All  the  works  of  our  great  Creator, 
which  sin  has  not  spoiled,  are  beautiful,  my  chil- 
dren ;  and  this  is  among  the  fairest.  Can  you  tell 
me,  William,  what  is  said  of  it  in  the  Bible? 

William. — That  it  is  a  sign  of  God's  promisethat 
the  waters  should  never  again  cover  the  earth. 

Father. — And   has  not  God  kept  his  promise? 

William. — Yes  sir,  all  history  speaks  of  but  one 
deluge. 

Father. — Of  what  then  should  you  think,  my 
child,  when  you  see  this  great  and  beauteous  work 
of  God  ? 

William. — That  God  always  keeps  his  promises. 

Father. — Yes,  William;  you  could  not  have  given 
a  more  fit  answer.  God  a/ways  keeps  his  promises; 
and  these  promises,  my  children,  have  been  your 
father's  stay  and  support  since  first  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  troubles  and  sorrows  that  all  must 
feel  on  earth.  For  every  one  of  these  God  has 
given  a  promise  to  those  who  love  and  trust  him. 
He  says  he  will  'deliver  the  righteous  out  of  all  his 
troubles;'  and,  above  all,  the  godly  have  '  the pro- 
mise of  the  life  which  is  to  come.'  I  have  been 
cheered  by  this  promise,  when  all  things  else  have 
failed  to  cheer  me;  and  when  I  looked  upon  the 
rainbow  my  heart  is  always  gladdened  ;  it  seems  to 
be  a  messenger  from  that  other  world,  bidding  me 
to  wait  still  upon  God,  because  He  '  always  keeps 
hit  promises.'  Over  your  mother's  grave  I  have 
wept  with  you,  my  boys,  and  there  have  thought  of 
'  the  life  which  is  to  come,'  and  dried  my  tears ;  and 
now  when  I  think  of  thai  separation  which  must 
soon  or  late  leave  yon  orphans,  1  remember  that  God 
has  said,  "  He  will  be  a  father  to  the  fatherless." 
and  that  rainbow  tells  me,  "God  always  keeps  his 
promises."  J.  V. 

•'THOU  SHALT  NOT  COVET." 

Little  Emily  and  her  mother  were  walking  one 
pleasant  summer  afternoon,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels,  which  was 
rather  uncommon,  as  the  place  where  they  resided 
was  in  aietired  part  of  the  country.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  handsome  carriage,  drawn  by  two  white 
horses,  passed  them.  Emily  gazed  after  it,  till  by 
a  turn  in  the  road  it  disappeared  from  her  view. 
She  was  thoughtful  for  a  momeut,  then  turning  to 
her  mother,  said,  "  Mother  I  wish  wo  had  such,  a 
.tine  carriage  as  that  to  ride  in !     TIm.ti  we  should 


not  get  our  shoes  all  ditl  by  walking.  O !  I  should 
be  so  happy!  And  when  I  went  out,  all  the  little 
girls  in  the  village  would  look  out  to  see  little  Emily 
in  her  fine  carriage." 

She  had  hardly  done  speaking,  when  they  met  a 
poor  man,  leaning  on  crutches,  who  asked  their 
charity.  The  lady  gave  him  something  to  relieve 
his  wants,  and  turning  to  her  daughter,  said, 
"  Emily,  did  you  notice  that  poor  man's  miserable 
condition  ?"  "  Yes,  mamma,"  answered  the  little 
girl,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  "  and  I  feel  very 
sorry  for  him."  "  Consider  then,"  said  her  mother, 
"  how  wicked  were  your  feelings  a  lew  moments 
since  !  Others,  it  is  true,  may  possess  luxuries 
which  your  parents  cannot  afford  you:  but  you 
have  all  the  necessaries  and  the  comforts  of  life. 
You  have  a  home  where  you  may  be  happy,  and 
friends  who  strive  to  make  you  so  ;  while  many, 
like  the  poor  man  we  have  just  seen,  are  obliged 
to  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door,  without  a 
home  to  rest  in,  or  a  friend  to  give  them  welcome." 
[Children's  Magazine. 


MISCELLANY. 


A  YEAR  COMPARED  TO  A  COOK. 

A  year  may  be  compared  to  a  book.  Every  day 
is  a  leaf,  and  every  seventh  leaf  is  the  Sabbath. 
The  last  day  of  every  year  finishes  a  volume,  and 
every  New- Year's  day  commences  a  new  one.  On 
one  page  of  every  leaf  is  written  our  opportunities 
for  doing  and  getting  good,  and  on  the  other  our 
improvement  of  them.  On  one  page  God's  dealings 
with  us;  on  the  other  our  behaviour  towards  him. 
On  one  page  of  every  seventh  leaf,  the  sermons  we 
hear,  the  books  we  read,  and  the  opportunities  for 
retirement,  and  for  mental  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment: on  the  other  the  use  we  make  of  those  op- 
portunities. Some  of  our  little  readers  have  finish- 
ed eight,  some  ten  volumes,  and  perhaps  some  of 
out  teachers  eighteen  or  twenty.  They  are  all  ar- 
ranged in  the  great  universal  library,  waiting  for 
the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  they  will  be 
brought  forth  and  read  before  an  assembled  world. 

What  frightful  and  alarming  records  will  then  be 
exposed — blanks — blots — errors,  and  crimes  of  eve- 
ry sort,  according  to  the  size  of  the  volumes. 
Which  of  us  would  not  shudder  to  have  our  annual 
volumes  audibly  read,  or  even  to  look  into  them 
ourselves  ?  We  have  now  just  completed  another 
volume;  it  is  already  sealed,  and  added  to  those 
before  in  the  library.  No  alteration  can  now  be 
made.  We  cannot  examine,  erase,  and  revise  it, 
as  we  do  other  books.  What  is  written  is  written, 
and  we  must  meet  it  at  the  last  day  as  it  now  stands. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  regret  what  is  wrong  in  the 
past,  and  amend  it  in  the  next  volume,  if  we  are 
spared  to  finish  it. 

Icouldnotanticipate  with  composure  the  day  when 
my  books  shall  be  read,  were  it  not  that  in  every 
page  of  the  last  few  volumes  I  have  written, 
"Christ  crucified."  If  our  little  readers  are 
not  able  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
they  will  do  well  to  ask  their  parents  or  teachers, 
and  get  a  friend  to  write  them  in  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  for  the  present  year,  and  endeavor  to 
remember  that  "there  is  no  name  given  under 
heaven,  nor  among  men,  whereby  we  can  be  saved, 
but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified." 


The  Captive  Prince. — Cyrus,  the  renowned  con- 
queror of  Babylon,  had,  in  his  Armenian  war,  ta- 
ken captive  the  young  prince  of  Armenia,  together 
with  his  beautiful  and  blooming  princess,  whom  he 
had  lately  married,  and  of  whom  he  was  passionate- 
ly fond.  When  both  were  brought  to  the  tri- 
bunal, Cyrus  asked  the  prince  what  he  would  give 
to  be  reinstated  to  his  kingdom?  He  answered, 
with  an  air  of  indifference,  "  That  as  for  his  crown 
and  his  own  liheity,  he  valued  them  at  a  very  low 
rale.  But  if  Cyrus  would  restore  his  beloved  prin- 
cess to  her  native  dignity  and  hereditary  possession, 
he  should  greatly  rejoice,  and  would  [this  ho  utter- 
ed with  tenderness  and  ardor]  willingly  pay  his  life 
for  the  purchase." 

When  all  the  prisoners  were  dismissed  with  free- 
dom, it  is  difficult  to  express  how  much  they  were 


charmed  with  their  royal  benefactor.  Some  cele- 
brated his  martial  accomplishments ;  others  applaud- 
ed his    social  virtues.     All  were   prodigal  of  their 

praises,  and  lavish  in  grateful  acknowledgments. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  prince,  addressing  himself  to 
his  bride,  "  what  think  you  of  Cyrus  !"  "  I  did  not 
observe  him,"  replied  the  princess.  "  Not  observe 
him!  upon  what  then  was  your  attention  fixed  ?" 
"  Upon  that  dear  and  generous  man  who  declared 
he  would  purchase  my  liberty  at  the  expense  of  his 
very  life." 

If  this  lady  was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  love  of 
him  who  only  offered  to  die  for  her  temporal  good, 
how  much  more  strongly  ought  we  sinners  to  be 
affected   by  the  remembrance  of  the  love  of  Jesus 
who  actually  died  to  obtainour  everlasting  salvation. 


The  Priest  confuted.—"  An  Observanline  monk, 
preaching  one  day  at  Imolu,  told  the  people  that 
it  behoved  them  to  purchase  heaven  by  their  works. 
A  boy  who  was  present,  exclaimed,  '  that's  blas- 
phemy !  for  the  Bible  tells  us  that  Christ  purchas- 
ed heaven  by  his  sufferings  and  death,  and  bestow- 
ed it  on  us  freely  by  his  mercy!'  A  dispute  of 
considerable  length  ensued  between  the  youth  and 
the  preacher.  Provoked  at  the  pertinent  replies  of 
his  juvenile  opponent,  and  at  the  favorable  recep- 
tion which  the  audience  gave  them,  'Get  you  gone 
you  young  heretic  !'  exclaimed  the  monk,  '  you  are 
but  just  come  from  your  cradle,  and  will  you  lake 
it  upon  you  to  judge  of  sacred  things,  which  the 
most  learned  cannot  explain?'  'Did  you  never 
read  those  words,  '  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  God'perfects  praise,'  rejoined  the  youth  ; 
upon  which  the  preacher  quitted  his  pulpit  in 
wrathful  confusion,  breathing  out  threalenings 
against  the  poor  boy,  who  was  instantly  thrown  in- 
to  prison.'  " — ItTCrie's  Reformation  in  Italy. 


POETBT, 


from  the  Albany  Chrittian  Register. 
ON    DEATH. 

Questions  and  answers  between  Henry  T find  his  father. 

Father,  I  want  to  see  the  babe, 

For  motber  says  pile's  dead; 
And  ihal  lier  sweet  blue  eyes  ure  closed — 

Her  little  spirit  fled. 
I  knew  that  she  was  very  sick, 

But  did  not  think  she'd  die; 
She  was  so  very  young,  papa, 

And  smaller  far  than  I. 
Do  hold  me  up  to  see  her  face, 

She  sleeps — look  at  her  eye; 
If  I  should  make  a  noise,  papa, 

Would  she  not  wake  and  cry? 
O  Henry,  no!  she'll  never  wake, 

Just  see  bow  still  site  lies; 
Her  hand  is  cold — and  ne'er  again 

You'll  hear  her  infant  cries. 
Father,  what  makes  her  look  so  pale? 

What  makes  her  lie  so  still? 
What  makes  her  little  hand  so  cold? 

Her  cheeks  so  stiff  and  chill? 
Henry,  my  dear,  your  sister's  dead!  * 

She  never  more  will  play, 
Nor  laugh  to  seo  you  run  to  her, 

As  she  did  t'other  day. 
She  never  more  will  clap  her  hands, 

As  you  taught  her  to  do; 
She'll  never  move  again — she's  dead! 

Though  younger  much  than  you. 
But  tell  me,  father,  what  is  "death?" 

And  what  does  "  spirit"  mean? 
And  tell   me  where  her  spirit  is, 

And  if  it  can  be  seen? 
When  she  stopp'd  breathing  yesterday. 

And  dear  iiintnnia  cried  so, 
You  said,  "  her  spirit  now  is  gone:" 

/  did  not  see  it  go. 
O  Henry,  she  has  gone  to  heaven, 

To  dwell  where  Jesus  is; 
And  if  you're  good,  then  when  vou  die, 

You'll  live  with  her  in  bliss.  ' 
And  when  you're  old  enough,  my  hoy, 

I'll  tell  yon  more  of  death: 
At  present  nil  you'll  understand. 

Is — ihat  it  stops  the  breath. 
But  Mary's  very  happy  now. 

She'll  never  cry  again. 
She'll  never  suffer  any  more 

With  sickness  or  with  pain. 
Then  dry  your  tears,  my  darling  boy, 

And  go,  tell  dear  iiminmn, 
That  sister's  gone  to  dwell  in  heaven, 

Where  happv  spirits  are.  J     N 

Albany,  Dee.  8,  1829. 
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NAEHATIV; 


LAFAYETTE    AND  THE   INDIAN  GIRL. 

Lcvasseur  relates  the  following  singular  meeting  between  Lafay- 
ette  and  a  young  Indian,  who  was  educated  among  the  whites 
and  returned  to  savage  life,  in  his  Journal  of  Lafayette's 
journey  in  America.  This  interesting  scene  took  place  at 
Kaskadkia,  Illinois. 

I  was  still  among  the  Indians,  questioning  the 
hunter  as  to  the  situation  and  force  of  their  tribes, 
which  civilization  is  rapidly  diminishing,  when  I 
saw  the  secretary  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Caire,  approach,  who  came  to  propose  that  I 
should  go  with  him  to  visit  an  Indian  encampment 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  village.  After 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk,  we  arrived  at  a 
fence,  which  we  climed,  and  behind  which  two 
horses  attracted  our  attention  by  the  noise  of  the 
bells  hung  round  their  necks  A  little  further  on, 
the  pass  enlarging,  formed  a  delightful  little  valley, 
in  the  middle  of  which  some  huts  of  bark  were 
raised  in  a  half  circle — this  Was  the  Indian  camp 
we  sought.  After  a  minute  examinatiom  of  this 
little  camp,  we  were  about  to  leave  it,  when  I  was 
arrested  on  the  border  of  the  stteamlet  which  ran 
through  it,  by  the  sightof  a  small  mill  wheel  which 
appeared  to  have  been  thrown  on  the  bank  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current.  I  took  it  up  and  placed  it 
where  I  thought  it  had  been  originally  put  by  the 
children,  on  two  stones  a  little  above  the  water — 
and  the  current  striking  the  wings  made  it  turn 
rapidly.  This  puerility,  (which  probably  would 
have  passed  from  my  memory,  if  on  the  same  even- 
ing, it  had  not  placed  me  before  the  Indians  in  a 
situation  sufficiently  extraordinary)  greatly  excited 
the  attention  of  the  old  woman,  who,  by  her  ges- 
tures, expressed  to  us  a  lively  satisfaction. 

On  returning  to  Kaskaskia,  we  found  M.  de 
Syon,  an  amiable  young  Frenchman,  of  much  in- 
telligence, who,  on  the  invitation  of  Gen.  Lafayette 
left  Washington  City  with  us  to  visit  the  southern 
and  western  Stales.  Like  us,  lie  had  just  made  an 
excursion  into  the  neighborhood,  and  appeared 
quite  joyous  at  the  discovery  he  had  made — he  had 
met,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  Indians,  a  pretty  young  woman  who  spoke 
French  very  well,  and  expressed  herself  with  a 
grace  at  which  he  appeared  as  much  astonished  as 
we  were.  She  had  asked  him  if  it  was  true  that 
Lafayette  was  at  Kaskaskia,  and  on  his  replying 
affirmatively,  she  manifeted  a  great  desire  to  see 
him.  "I  always  carry  with  me,"  said  she  to  M. 
de  Syon,  "arelique  that  is  very  dear  to  me — I 
would  wish  to  show  it  to  him — it  would  prove  to 
him  that  his  name  is  not  less  venerated  in  the  midst 
of  our  tribes  than  among  the  white  Americans  for 
whom  he  fought."  And  in  speaking  thus  she  drew 
from  her  bosom  a  little  pouch  which  enclosed  a  let- 
ter carefully  wrapped  in  several  pieces  of  paper. 
"  It  is  from  Lafayette,"  said  she,  "  he  wrote  it  to 
ray  father  a  long  time  since,  and  my  father  when 
he  died,  left  it  to  me  as  the  most  precious  thing  he 
possessed."  At  the  sight  of  this  letter,  M.  de  Syon 
proposed  to  the  Indian  girl  to  go  with  him  to  Kas- 
kaskia, assuring  her  that  Genera!  Lafayette  would 
be  very  much  pleased  to  see  her — but  this  proposi- 
tion seemrd  to  embarrass  her,  and  under  various 
pretexts,  she  refused  to  come.  "  However,"  she 
added,  "if  you  have  any  thing  to  say  to  me  this 
evening,  you  will  find  me  in  my  camp,  which  is 
close  by  the  village — any  one  can  direct  you  the 
way,  for  I  am  well  known  at  Kaskaskia.  My  name 
is  Mary." 

'  Afterwards  I  spoke  to  General  Lafayette  of  the 
meeting  with  the  young  Indian  girl — and  from  the 
desire  he  manifested  to  see  her,  I  left  the  table  with 


M.  de  Syon,  at  the  moment  when  the  company  be- 
gan to  exchange  patrio'.ic  toasts,  and  sought  me  a 
guide  to  Mary's  camp.  We  soon  arrived  at  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  which  was  liglned  by  a  laroe 
fire,  around  which  a  dozen  Indians  were  squatted, 
preparing  their  supper — they  received  us  with  cor- 
diality, and,  as  soon  as  they  were  informed  of  the 
object  of  our  visit,  one  of  them  conducted  us  to  Ma- 
ry's hut,  whom  we  found  sleeping  on  a  bison  skin. 
At  the  voice  of  M.  de  Syon,  which  she  recognized, 
she  arose  and  listened  attentively  to  the  invitation 
from  General  Lafayette  to  come  to  Kaskaskia — she 
seemed  quite  flattered  by  it,  but  said  before  deciding 
to  accompany  us,  she  wished  to  mention  it  to  her 
husband.  While  she  was  consulting  with  him,  I 
heard  a  piercing  cry— and  turning  round  I  saw  near 
me  the  old  woman  I  had  found  alone  in  the  camp 
in  the  morning — she  had  just  recognized  me  by 
the  light  of  the  fire,  and  designated  me  to  her  com- 
panions, who,  quitting  immediately  their  occupa- 
tions, rushed  round  me  in  a  circle,  and  began  to 
dance  with  demonstrations  of  great  joy  and  grati- 
tude.— Their  tawny  and  nearly  naked  bodies,  their 
faces  fantastically  painted,  their  expressive  gesticu- 
lations, the  reflection  of  the  fire,  which  gave  a  red 
tinge  to  all  the  surrounding  objects,  every  thino- 
gave  to  this  scene  something  of  an  infernal  aspect, 
and  I  fancied  myself  for  an  instant  in  the  midst  of 
demons.  Mary  witnessing  my  embarrassment,  put 
an  end  to  it  by  ordering  the  dance  to  cease,  and 
then  explained  to  me  the  honors  which  they  had 
just  rendered  me.  "  When  we  wish  to  know  if  an 
enterprize  we  meditate  will  be  happy,  we  place  in  a 
rivulet  a  small  wheel  slightly  supported  on  two  stones 
— if  the  wheel  turns  during  three  suns  without  be- 
ing thrown  down,  the  augury  is  favorable — but  if 
the  current  carry  it  away,  and  thiows  it  upon  the 
bank,  it  is  a  certain  proof  that  our  project  is  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Great  Spirit,  unless,  however,  a 
stranger  comes  to  replace  the  little  wheel  before 
the  end  of  the  third  day.  You  are  this  stranger  who 
has  restored  our  manitou  and  our  hopes,  and  this 
is  your  title  to  be  thus  celebrated  among  us."  In 
pronouncing  these  last  words,  an  ironical  smile 
played  on  her  lips,  which  caused  me  to  doubt  her 
faith  in  the  manitou. — "You  do  not  appear  to 
be  very  much  convinced,"  said  I  to  her,  "of  the 
efficacy  of  the  service  which  I  have  rendered  you 
in  raising  the  manitou  ?" — She  silently  shook  her 
head,  then  raising  her  eyes,  "  I  have  been  taught," 
said  she,  "to  place  my  confidence  higher; — all  my 
hopes  are  in  the  God  I  have  been  taught  to  believe 
in — the  God  of  the  Christians." 

I  had  at  first  been  much  astonished  to  hear  an 
Indian  woman  speak  French  so  well,  and  I  was  not 
less  so  in  learning  that  she  was  a  Christian — Mary 
perceived  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  my  surprise,  she 
related  to  me  her  history,  while  her  husband  and 
those  who  were  to  accompany  her  to  Kaskaskia, 
hastily  took  theii  supper  of  maize,  cooked  in  milk. 
She  informed  me  that  her  father,  who  was  a  chief  of 
one  of  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  of  the  north,  had  formerly  fought  with 
a  hundred  of  his  followers,  under  the  orders  of  La- 
fayette, when  the  latter  commanded  an  army  on  the 
frontiers.  That  he  had  acquired  much  glory,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Americans.  A  long 
time  after,  that  is,  about  twenty  years  ago,  he  left 
the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  some  of  his  war- 
riors, his  wife  and  daughter — and  after  having 
inarched  a  longtime,  he  established  himself  on  the 
shores  of  the  river  Illinois.  "I  was  very  ynimo- 
then,  but  have  not  yet,  however,  forgotten  the  hor- 
rible sufferings  we  endured  during  this  long  jour- 
ney, made  in  a  rigorous  winter,  acinss  a  country 
peopled  by  nations  with  whom  we  were  unacquaint- 
ed—they were  such,  thM  my  poor  mother,  who  near- 


ly always  carried  me  on  her  shoulders,  already  well 
loaded  with  baggage,  died  under  them  some  days 
after  our  arrival — my  father  placed  me  under  the 
care  of  another  woman,  who  also  emigrated  with  us, 
and  occupied  himself  in  securing  the  tranquil  pos- 
session of  the  lands  on  which  we  had  come  to  es- 
tablish ourselves,  by  forming  alliances  with  our  new 
neighbors.  The  Kickapoos  were  those  who  reced- 
ed us  best,  and  we  soon  considered  ourselves  as 
forming  a  part  of  their  nation.  The  year  following 
my  father  was  chosen  by  them,  with  some  from 
among  themselves,  to  go  and  regulate  some  affairs 
of  the  nation  with  the  agent  of  the  United  States, 
residing  here  at  Kaskaskia — he  wished  that  I  should 
be  of  the  company — for  although  the  Kickapoos  had 
shown  themselves  very  generous  and  hospitable  to- 
wards  him,  he  feared  that  some  war  might  break  out 
in  his  absence,  as  he  well  knew  the  intrigues  of 
the  English  to  excite  the  Indians  against  the 
Americans.  This  same  apprehension  induced 
him  to  accede  to  the  request  made  by  the  American 
agent,  to  leave  me  in  his  family,  to  be  educated 
with  his  infant  daughter. — My  father  had  much  es- 
teem for  the  whites  of  that  great  nation  for  whom 
he  had  formerly  fought,— he  never  had  cause  to 
complain  of  them,  and  be  who  offered  to  take  charge 
of  me  inspired  him  with  great  confidence  by  the 
frankness  of  his  manners,  and  above  all  by  the  fi- 
delity with  which  he  treated  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dians— he,  therefore,  left  me,  promising  to  return 
to  see  me  every  year  »fter  the  great  winter's  hunt — 
be  came,  in  fact,  several  times  afterwards — and  I, 
notwithstanding  the  disagreeableness  of  a  sedentary 
life,  grew  up  answering  the  expectations  of  my 
careful  benefactor  and  his  wife,  I  became  attach' 
ed  to  their  daughter,  who  grew  up  with  me,  and 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  easily  supplant-- 
ed  in  my  mind  the  superstition  of  my  fathers,  whom 
I  had  scarcely  known — yet,  I  confess  to  you,  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion on  my  youthful  heart,  the  impressions  of  in- 
fancy were  not  entirely  effaced.  If  the  pleasure  of 
wandering  conducted  me  into  the  shady  forest,  I 
breathed  more  freely,  and  it  was  with  reluctance 
that  I  returned  home — when,  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing, seated  in  the  door  of  my  adopted  father's  habi- 
tation, I  heard  in  the  distance,  through  the  silence 
of  the  night,  the  piercing  voice  of  the  Indians,  al- 
lying to  return  to  camp,  I  started  with  a  thrill  of 
joy,  and  my  feeble  voice  imitated  the  voice  of  the 
savage  with  a  facility  that  affrighted  my  young  com- 
panion— and  when  occasionally  some  warriors  came 
to  consult  my  benefactor  in  regard  to  their  treaties, 
or  hunters  to  offer  him  a  part  of  the  produce  of  their 
chase,  1  was  always  the  first  to  run  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them — I  testified  my  joy  to  them  by  every  im- 
aginable means,  and  I  could  not  avoid  admiring  and 
wishing  for  their  simple  ornaments,  which  appeared 
to  me  far  preferable  to  the  brilliant  decorations  of 
the  whites. 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  for  five  years  my  father  had 
not  appeared  at  the  period  of  the  return  from  the 
winter's  hunting — but  a  warrior  whom  1  had  often 
seen  with  him,  came  and  found  me  one  evening  at 
the  entrance  of  the  forest,  and  said  to  me,  "Mary, 
thy  father  is  old  and  feeble,  he  has  been  unable  to 
follow  us  here — but  he  wishes  to  see  thee  once  more 
before  he  dies,  and  he  has  charged  me  to  conduct 
thee  to  him."  In  saying  these  words  he  forcibly 
took  my  hand,  and  dragged  me  with  him.  I  had 
not  even  time  to  reply  to  him,  nor  even  to  lake  any 
resolution,  before  we  were  at  a  great  distance,  and 
I  saw  well  that  there  was  no  part  left  for  me  but  to 
follow  him.  We  marched  nearly  all  night,  and  at 
the  dawn  of  day,  we  arrived  at  a  baik  hut,  built  in 
the  middle  of  a  little  valley. — Here  I  saw  my  father, 
his  eyes  turned  towards  the  just  rising  sun.     Hi» 
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face  was  painted  as  for  balile.  His  tomahawk  or- 
namented with  many  scalps,  was  beside  him — he 
was  cairn  &.  silent  as  an  Indian  who  awaiteth  death. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  drew  from  a  pouch  a  pa- 
per wrapped  will)  care  in  a  very  dry  skin,  and  gave 
it  to  me,  requesting  that  1  should  preserve  it  as  a 
most  precious  thing.  "  I  wished  to  see  thee  once 
more  before  dying,"  said  he,  "and  to  give  thee  this 
paper,  which  is  the  most  powerful  charm  (manitou) 
which  thou  canst  employ  with  the  whites  to  interest 
them  in  thy  favour ;  for  all  those  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it  have  manifested  towards  me  a  particular 
attachment.  I  received  it  from  a  great  French  H  ar- 
rior,  whom  the  English  dreaded  as  much  as  the  A- 
tnencans  loved,  and  with  whom  I  fought  in  my 
youth."  After  these  words  my  father  was  silent; 
next  morning  he  expired.  Sciakapa,  the  name  of 
the  warrior  who  came  for  me,  covered  the  body  of 
tny  father  with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  look  me 
back  to  my  guardian." 

Here  Mary  suspended  her  narrative,  and  presen- 
ted to  me  a  letter  a  little  darkened  by  time,  but  in 
good  preservation.  "Stay,"  said  she  to  me,  smi- 
ling, "you  see  that  I  have  faithfully  complied  wilh 
the  charge  of  my  father, —  [  have  taken  great  care 
of  his  manitou."  I  opened  the  letter  and  recog- 
nised the  signature  and  hand  writing  of  General 
Lafayette.  It  was  dated  at  Head  Quarters,  Alba- 
ny, June,  I77S,  after  the  northern  campaign,  and 
addicssed  to  Paniscinwa,  an  Indian  Chief  of  one 
of  the  Six  Nations,  to  thank  him  for  the  courageous 
manner  in  which  he  had  served  the  American 
cause. 

"Well,"  said  Mary,  "now  that  you  know  me  well 
enough  to  introduce  me  to  General  Lafayette,  shall 
we  go  to  him  that  t  may  also  greet  him  whom  my 
father  revered  as  ihe  courageous  warrior  and  the 
friend  of  our  nations?"  "Willingly,"  I  replied, 
"  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  promised  to  in- 
form us  in  what  manner,  after  having  tasted  for 
sometime  the  sweets  of  civilization,  you  came  to 
ihe  rude  and  savage  life  of  the  Indians?"  At  this 
question  Mary  looked  downwards  and  seemed 
troubled.  However,  after  a  slight  hesitation  she 
resumed  in  a  lower  tone, — "  After  the  death  of  my 
father,  Sciakapa  often  returned  to  see  me.  We 
soon  became  attached  to  each  other ;  he  did  nol 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  me  to  follow  him  into 
the  forest,  where  I  became  his  wife.  This  resolu- 
tion very  much  afflicted  my  benefactors.  But  when 
they  saw  that  I  found  myself  happy,  they  pardoned 
roc:  and  each  year  during  all  the  lime  that  our  en- 
campment is  established  near  KaskaskiB,  I  rarely 
pass  a  day  without  going  to  see  them  ;  if  you  wish, 
we  can  visit  them,  for  their  house  is  close  by  our 
way,  and  you  will  see,  by  the  reception  they  will 
give  me,  that  they  retain  their  esteem  and  friend- 
ship."— Mary  pronounced  these  last  words  wilh  a 
c\jree  of  pride,  which  proved  to  us  that  she  feared 
that  we  might  have  formed  a  bad  opinion  of  her, 
on  account  of  her  flight  from  the  home  of  her  ben- 
efactors with  Sciakapa.  We  accepted  her  proposi- 
tion, and  she  gave  the  signal  for  departure.  At  her 
call  her  husband  and  eight  warriors  presented  them- 
selves to  escort  us.  M.  de  Syon  offered  her  his  arm, 
and  wc  began  our  march.  We  were  all  fery  well 
received  by  the  family  of  Mr.  Mesnerd  ;  but  Mary, 
above  all,  received  the  most  tender  marks  of  affec- 
tion from  the  persons  of  the  household.  Mr.  Mes- 
nerd, Mary's  adopted  father,  was  at  Kaskaskia,  as 
one  of  the  committee  charged  with  the  reception  of 
Lafayette,  and  Mrs.  Mesnerd  asked  us  if  we  would 
undertake  to  conduct  her  daughter  to  the  ball 
which  she  herself  was  prevented  from  attending  by 
indisposition.  We  assented  with  pleasure  ;  and 
while  Mary  assisted  Miss  Mesnerd  to  complete  her 
toilet,  we  sealed  ourselves  round  a  great  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

After  a  little  time,  we  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Mes- 
nerd, and  found  our  Indian  escort  who  had  waited 
patiently  for  us  at  the  door,  and  who  resumed  their 
position  near  us  at  some  distance  in  front,  to  guide 
and  protect  our  march,  as  ifwc  had  been  crossing  an 
enemy's  country.  The  night  was  quite  dark,  but 
the  temperature  was  mild,  and  the  fire-flics  illumin- 
ated the  aimosphere  around  as.     M.  do  Syon  con- 


ducted Miss  Mesnerd,  and  I  gave  my  arm  to  Mary, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  darkness,  walked  with  a 
confidence  and  lightness  which  only  a  forest  life 
could  produce.  The  lire-flies  attracted  and  intet- 
ested  me  much;  for,  although  this  was  not  the  first 
time  I  had  observed  them,  1  had  never  before  seen 
them  in  such  numbers.  I  asked  Mary  if  these  in- 
sects, which  from  their  appearance  seem  so  likely 
to  astonish  the  imagination,  had  never  given  place 
among  ihe  Indians  to  popular  beliefs  or  tales.  "Not 
among  the  nations  of  these  countries,  where  every 
year  we  arc  familiarised  with  iheir  great  numbers," 
said  she  to  me,  "  but  I  have  heard  that  among  Ihe 
iribes  of  the  north,  they  commonly  believe  that  ihey 
are  the  souls  of  departed  friends,  who  return  to  con- 
sole them  or  demand  the  performance  of  some  pro- 
mise. I  even  know  several  ballads  on  this  subject. 
One  of  them  appears  to  have  been  made  a  long  time 
since,  in  a  nation  which  lived  farther  north  and  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  by  songs  thai  great  events  and 
popular  traditions  are  ordinarily  preserved  among 
us,  and  this  ballad,  which  1  have  often  heard  sung 
by  the  young  girls  of  our  tribe  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  belief  of  some  Indians  concerning  the  fire- 
fly." I  asked  her  to  sing  me  this  song,  which  she 
did  wilh  much  grace.  Although  I  did  nol  compre- 
hend the  words,  which  were  Indian,  I  observed  a 
great  harmony  in  their  arrangement,  and  in  the  very 
simple  music  in  which  ihey  were  sung  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  melancholy. 

When  she  had  finished  the  ballad,  I  asked  her  if 
she  could  not  translate  it  for  me  into  French,  so 
that  I  might  comprehend  the  sense.  "  With  diffi- 
culty," she  said,  "for  I  have  always  found  great 
obstacles  to  translating  exactly  the  expressions  of 
our  Indians  into  French,  whea  I  have  served  litem 
as  interpreter  with  the  whites  ;  but  I  will  try." 

Mary  ended  her  ballad,  and  I  expressed  to  her 
my  thanks  as  we  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Kaskaskia. 
— There,  Sciakapa  collected  his  escort,  said  a  few 
words  to  his  wife,  and  left  us  to  enter  the  village 
alone.  We  approached  the  house  of  Air.  Morrison, 
at  which  the  ball  was  given  to  General  Lafayette. 
I  then  fell  that  Mary  trembled  ;  her  trouble  was  so 
great  thai  she  could  nol  conceal  It  from  me.  I  asked 
ihe  cause.  "  If  you  would  spare  me  a  great  morti- 
fication," she  said,  "you  will  not  conduct  me  a- 
mong  ihe  ladies  of  Kaskaskia;  they  are  now  with- 
out doubt  in  their  most  brilliant  dresses,  and  the 
coarseness  of  my  clothes  will  inspire  ihem  with  con- 
tempt and  pily,  two  sentiments  which  will  equally 
affect  me.  Besides  I  know  that  they  blame  me  for 
having  renounced  the  life  of  the  whites,  anil  I  feel 
little  at  ease  in  their  presence."  I  promised  what  she 
desired,  and  she  became  assured.  Arrived  at  Mr. 
Morrison's,  I  conducted  her  into  a  lower  chamber, 
and  went  to  the  hall  lo  inform  General  Lafayette 
that  ihe  young  Indian  girl  awaited  him  below.  He 
hastened  down  and  several  of  the  committee  wilh 
him.  He  saw  and  heard  Mary  wilh  pleasure,  and 
could  not  conceal  his  emotion  on  recognizing  his 
letter,  and  observing  with  what  holy  veneration  it 
had  been  preserved  during  nearly  half  a  century  in 
a  savage  nation,  among  whom  he  had  not  even  sup- 
posed his  name  had  ever  penetrated.  On  her  part 
the  daughter  of  Panisciowu  expressed  wilh  vivacity 
the  happiness  she  enjoyed  in  seeing  him,  along  with 
whom,  her  father  had  the  honor  to  fight  for  Ihegoud 
American  cause. 

After  a  half  hour's  conversation,  in  which  Gen- 
eral Lafayette  was  pleased  to  relate  the  evidences  of 
the  fidelity  and  courageous  conduct  of  some  Indian 
nations  towards  the  Americans,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  Mary  manifested  a  wish  to  retire,  and 
I  accompanied  her  to  the  bridge,  where  I  replaced 
her  under  the  care  of  Sciakapa  and  his  escort,  and 
bade  them  farewell. 
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DO  GOOD. 

The  Bible  teaches  us  our  duty  to  God  and  our 
fellow  men.  It  is  in  this  blessed  book  we  are  told  in 
what  way  wc  are  to  live  if  we  would  gain  God's 
favour  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  come.     One  of  the  things  which  the  Bi- 


ble commands,  is  "  To  do  good."  Now  children, 
although  they  cannot  comply  with  this  direction  in 
so  many  ways  and  to  so  great  an  extent  as  orown 
people,  yet  mutt  not  think  ihey  have  no  means  of 
doing  good.  You  may  not  have  money  to  give  to 
ihe  poor — you  may  not  be  able  to  assist  the  distres- 
sed, or  lo  comfort  the  afflicted  ;  yel  you  can  still 
do  good.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  way  :— One  of  the 
Missionaries  who  is  in  Africa  preaching  the  gospel 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  thai  unhappy  country,  relates 
that  he  was  much  gratified  on  "overhearing  a  boy 
about  eleven  years  of  age  endeavoring  to  explain 
to  a  still  younger  boy  the  parable  of  the  virgins. 
He  did  his  best,  and  was  often  right."  Now  this 
lillle  boy  felt  thankful  thai  he  had  been  taught 
God's  Holy  Book,  and  he  wished  that  others  might 
learn  as  well  as  himself. 

Many  of  you  can  in  this  way  do  good.  You  have 
brothers  and  sisters  whom  you  can  often  help  in 
getting  their  lessons.  You  can  tell  them  what  yon 
know,  and  thus  assist  them  very  much.  This  is 
one  way  of  doing  good  ;  but  you  must  take  care 
that  when  you  do  this  you  don't  do  it  to  show  how 
much  you  know  ;  if  you  do  you  are  governed  by  a 
bad  molive  ;  you  are  led  by  pride,  and  not  by  a  lore 
of  God,  and  a  desire  to  obey  his  commandments. 
Your  conduct  God  will  not  approve,  but  will  look 
on  it  with  displeasure.  See  then  when  you  are 
about  to  try  to  do  good  in  this  way,  what  are  your 
motives,  and  pray  God  to  "  cleanse  lire  thoughts  of 
your -heart  by  the  inspiration  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
that  you  may  perfectly  love  him,  and  worthily  mag- 
nify his  holy  name."  [Children's  Mag. 
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From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
RELIGIOUS   EXPERIENCE    OF  A  LITTLE  G1KL. 

The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  relation  pre- 
sented to  the  church  of  Christ  in  Slralham,  N.  H. 
ihirty  one  years  since,  by  a  little  girl  then  about 
eleven  years  of  age.  The  Pastor,  who  received 
her  into  the  church,  left  Stratham  about  twenty- 
one  years  since  ;  but  says  she  is  still  living,  and  he 
has  frequenily  received  very  pleasing  accounts  of 
her  piety  and  Christian  walk  and  conversation. 
'  When  I  was  occupied,'  he  continues,  '  in  a 
course  of  parochial  visitation,  I  met  her  with  a 
family  at  some  distance  from  her  paternal  habita- 
tion. After  conveising  with  her  friends,  one  of 
whom  was  a  pious  sister,  and  young  convert,  she 
accosted  me,  and  said — "  I  have  desired,  for  some 
lime,  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
you,  but  had  not  courage  enough  to  speak  to  yon 
when  we  are  surrounded  with  company."  Well, 
said  I,  nothing  will  discourage  you  now ;  and  if 
you  wish  to  converse  on  any  particular  subject, 
you  will  tell  me.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  she,  "  I  want  lo 
tell  you  what  God  has  done  for  my  soul."  I  assur- 
ed her  it  would  be  delightful  to  me  to  hear  what 
she  had  to  say  on  that  subject.  She  immediately 
commenced  by  giving  in  substance  what  is  contain- 
ed in  the  relation.' 
Relation  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Stratham,  Pf.U. 

"My  dear  and  honored  parents  had  often  told 
me,  when  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  meeting,  that  I 
ought  lo  attend  to  the  religious  exercises,  and  at 
least  to  remember  the  text.  On  the  Lord's  day 
lasl  summer  as  I  was  going  to  meeting,  1  recollect- 
ed my  mother's  advice,  and  had  a  great  desire,  and 
some  strong  resolutions,  lo  attend  and  at  least  to 
carry  the  text  home  with  me,  but  I  think  I  shall 
never  forget  it.  Those  solemn  words,  "  How 
shall  we  escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation?" 
seem  lo  be  imprinted  on  my  heart,  and  will  not,  I 
trust,  be  soon  blotted  out  of  my  memory.  I  think 
I  felt  the  truth  of  every  word  that  was  said  in  the 
sermon.  I  am  sure  I  saw  that  the  salvation  of  Je- 
sus Christ  was  truly  a  great  salvation,  and  that  it 
was  very  wicked  lo  neglect  it ;  and  as  dangerous 
as  it  was  wicked.  And  I  am  very  sensible,  that 
though  I  was  a  young  sinner,  I  needed  that  great 
salvation,  as  really  as  the  oldest  sinner  in  the  meet- 
ing house,  1  waa  very  sore  I  had  wickedly  neg- 
lected it.     Returning  home  I  could  not  help  think- 
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ingofthe  text  and  sermon.  Nor  could  I  help  re- 1 
proaching  myself  fur  my  wicked  neglect  of  Jesus,  > 
and  his  great  salvation. 

"After  this,  I  attended  lectures  whenever  II 
could  ;  and  thought  all  the  awful  and  solemn  warn-  j 
ings  of  the  word  of  God  were  directed  to  me,  as  | 
really  as  if  I  had  been  named.  1  heard  those! 
alarming  words,  "  Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlast- 
ing fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
And  this  awful  sentence  I  believed  would  be  ad- 
dressed to  all  those  who  lived  in  sin,  and  died  des- 
titute of  love  to  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I 
found  I  had  no  love  to  God,  no  love  to  Jesus,  and 
was  certain  that  if  I  lived  and  died  so,  God  would 
say  to  me,  "depart."  The  thought  distressed  me. 
[  could  not  bear  to  think  of  being  banished  from 
God.  I  wanted  to  know  and  love  God.  I  asked 
for  mercy.  My  heart  I  saw  was  wicked,  and  must 
be  changed,  or  God  could  not  love  me.  I  found  I 
could  not  change  it  myself,  and  I  tried  to  pray  that 
God  would  renew  my  hard  and  sinful  heart.  I  saw 
too  that  I  could  not  merit  this  favor,  that  my  pray- 
ers could  not  help  me  nor  oblige  the  Lord  to  save 
me.  I  found  myself  altogether  helpless,  and  lying 
at  the  mercy  of  God.  And  forever  blessed  be  his 
name,  He  led  me  to  trust  in  his  mercy  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  had,  I  think,  some  clear  view  of 
Jesus,  as  the  Saviour  who  alone  can  save  a  sinner 
so  unworthy  as  I  saw  myself  to  be.  I  think  I  en- 
joy a  measure  uf  that  peace  and  comfort  which  flow 
from  reliance  on  his  glorious  grace  alone.  And 
though  I  have  had  many  doubts  and  fears,  I  have 
also  many  sweet  and  refreshing  seasons. 

"  And  now,  Jesus  Christ  is  so  precious  to  my 
soul ;  his  religion  is  so  refreshing  to  my  mind  ;  his 
beloved  people  are  so  dear  to  my  heart;  and  his 
ordinances  are  so  lovely  in  my  view,  that  I  long  and 
wish  to  enjoy  access  to  them.  I  cannot  but  anx- 
iously desire  to  give  myself  up  to  God,  and  to  his 
church,  in  the  bonds  of  his  own  everlasting  cove- 
nant. And  now,  whiss  I  ask  your  charity,  I  also 
beg  your  prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  own  me  as 
a  child  of  his  in  thatday,  when  he  will  make  up  his 
jewels."       
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him,  wished  him  to  hare  it,  and  no  doubt  set  Ja- 
cob to  watch  his  moment  to  supplant  his  brother. 
This  affair  began  wrongly,  caused  much  trouble, 
and  shows  that  children  are  not  always  the  most 
happy,  if  their  parents  are  so  unwise  as  to  love  one 
better  than  another,  therefore  wise  parents  love  all 
alike.  Besides,  if  God  designed  Jacob  to  have  the 
birthright,  he  would  have  had  itwithout  outwitting 
his  brother. 

This  is  a  blot  on  Jacob's  character ;  and  it  af- 
terwards led  to  another,  as  one  bad  thing  generally 
does.  But  Jacob  turned  out  an  excellent  man  at 
last;  we  must  therefore  follow  that  which  was 
good  in  him,  and  not  dwell  on  his  faults. 

Esau,  however,  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright, 
for  he  did  not  seem  to  set  much  value  upon  it,  when* 
he  sold  it  for  a  paltry  mess  of  pottage.  No  doubt 
he  could  have  got  something  else  in  his  mother's 
house ;  but  on  reaching  home  hungry  and  tired,  af- 
ter hunting,  nothing  else  would  suit  his  fancy  but 
Jacob's  mess  which  he  had  been  preparing ;  and 
so  Jacob,  seizing  the  opportunity,  made  his  bar- 
gain and  tricked  poor  Esau. 

Jacob's  pottage  was  made  of  Ientiles.  "  What 
were  they  ?"  A  kind  of  bean,  which  is  still  used 
in  those  parts,  and  makes  a  drink,  looking  red, 
something  like  coffee  :  and  for  this  "Esau  despis- 
ed his  birthright." 

But  many  who  blame  Esau,  do  worse  than  he. 
They  cannot  have  heaven  and  the  sins  and  follies 
of  this  world  too;  so  they  prefer  the  silly  things 
called  pleasures,  and  risk  the  happiness  of  relig- 
ion ;  and  so,  as  Esau,  for  one  morsel  of  meat,  they 
sell  their  heavenly  inheritance,  and  lose  that  good 
part  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  them  that 
choose  and  love  it.  [Child's  Commentator. 
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ESAU  SELLING  HIS  BIRTHRIGHT. 

"  And  the  hoys  grew  :  and  Esau  was  a  cunning 
hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain 
man,  dwelling  in  tents.  And  Isaac  loved  Esau, 
because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison:  but  Rebckah 
loved  Jacob.  And  Jacob  sod  [or  boiled]  pottage  ; 
and  Esau  came  from  the  field,  and  he  was  faint. 
And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray  thee, 
with  that  same  red  pottage,  for  I  am  faint :  there- 
fore was  his  name  called  Edom  [or  Red.]  And 
Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.  And 
Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do  to  me?  And 
Jacob  said,  Swear  to  me  this  day  ;  and  he  sware 
unto  him:  and  he  sold  his  birthright  unto  Jacob. 
Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  Ien- 
tiles ;  and  he  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and 
went  his  way ;  thus  Esau  despised  his  birthright. 
Gen.  xxv.  27  to  34. 

Here  is  a   new  race  springing  up:  thus  "one 

generation   passeth  away"   like  a   shadow,    "  End 

another  generation  cometh."     Rebckah  is  now  in- 

i  troduced  to  us  a6  the  mother  of  Esau   and  Jacob : 

I  these  differed  in  their  pursuits;  Esau  loved    hunt- 

i  ing,  and  was  cunning  in  laying  his  snares  to  catch 

his  game,  while  Jacob  was  a  plain  man  watching 

his  flocks  and  his  herds. 

Esau  and  Jacob  were  twins,  or  born  at  the  same 
time;  but  Esau  having  been  born  a  moment  before 
Jacob,  he  was  the  eldest  brother. 

Now  to  the  eldest  brother,  among  the  Hebrews, 
belonged   many   benefits:  among  the  rest,  he   had 
honor  paid  him  next  to  his  parents  ;  he  had  a  dou- 
ble portion  of  the  inheritance;  and  the  Messiah,  or 
I  Jesus  Christ,  was  to  be  born  in  time,  in  his  family 
]  — a  blessing  of  the  greatest  price. 

Jacob  aimed  to  get  the  '  birthright'  or  privilege 
I  of  the  first-born:  and  it  appears,  from  another 
|  part  of  this  book,  that  his  mother,  being  food  of 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
LITTLE  ELIZA'S  QUESTION. 

Last  June,  Eliza  L ,  for  the  first  time,  went 

to  the  Sabbath  school.  She  was  then  between  four 
and  five  years  old.  The  first  Sabbath  she  became 
so  much  interested  in  what  she  saw  and  heard, 
that  she  has  ever  since  been  very  fond  of  attend- 
ing. Indeed,  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can 
keep  her,  on  the  Sabbath's  return,  from  joining  her 
little  class  in  the  Sabbath  school. 

One  very  stormy  Sabbath,  her  mother  thought  it 
unsafe  for  her  to  go  out;  but  it  was  not  without  a 
severe  struggle  of  feelings,  that  little  Eliza  gave  up 
her  Sabbath  school.  During  the  day,  she  would 
not  unfrequently  say,  "  01  how  I  wish  I  could  go 
to  the  Sabbath  school  to  day."  "  How  I  want  to 
be  with  my  class  when  they  recite."  "  Ma,  I  had 
rather  it  would  rain  all  the  rest  of  the  week,  than 
on  the  Sabbath,"  &.C. 

At  another  lime,  EMzr  awoke  early  Sabbath 
morning,  and  was  all  engaged  in  looking  over  the 
little  verses  she  had  been  learning  through  the 
week,  and  was  anticipating  great  delight,  in  agaiti 
meeting  her  class  in  the  Sabbath  school.  But  she 
was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up 
her  school  again  and  spend  the  day  at  home  with 
her  mother.  Through  the  day  she  often  spoke  of 
her  disappointment,  and  once  said,  "  Ma',  I  had 
rather  have  been  sick  any  other  day  in  the  week 
than  today;  then  I  should'nt  be  kept  away  from 
my  Sabbath  school." 

After  having  spent  a  long  season  in  silence  and 
apparent  thoughtfulness,  Eliza  said  to  her  mother, 
who  was  reading  her   Bible   near   her,    "Ma',  is 

Mr. (the  S.  S.  superintendent)  going  to  be   a 

missionary  1"  "I  don't  know,  tny  dear,  replied 
her  mother,  "  I  have  heard  that  he  is  thinking  of 
it."  "  Well,  Ma',"  said  Eliza,  "  I  should  think  he 
would  want  to  go  immediately  ;  or  a  great  many  of 
the  heathen  will  die,  before  he'll  get  there  to  tell  them 
any  thing  about  Jesus  Christ !" 

I  would  only  add,  let  all  who  intend  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  ponder  well 
on  little  Eliza's  views  of  their  perishing  condition, 
and  "  do  with  their  might  what  their  hands  find  to 
do."  B.  A. 


HATVaaL    HISTOET. 


EAGLES. 

I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight  on  one  of  tbe 
crags  of  Ben  Wrevis,  a  mountain  in  Scotland.  Two 
parent  eagles,  who  were  leaching  their  two  young 
ones  to  fly.  They  began  by  rising  from  the  moun- 
tain in  the  eye  of  the  sun,  which  was  shining  bright- 
ly, as  it  was  about  noon  day.  At  first  they  made 
but  small  circles,  while  the  young  ones  imitated 
them.  The  old  birds  paused  on  their  wings  till 
they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  longer  one,  always  rising  towards  the 
sun,  and  enlarging  their  circles  of  flight.  The 
young  birds  following,  seemed  to  fly  better  as 
they  mounted,  and  continued  to  do  so,  till 
they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  at  last, 
with  their  parents  were  lost  to  our  aching  sight. 
— Salmonia. 

Dear  children,  you  may  learn  a  useful  lesson 
from  this  pretly  story.  Let  it  put  you  in  mind  to 
obey  your  parents,  and  to  imitate  them  as  the  eagles 
did  the  old  birds.  Many  of  you  are  blessed  wilh 
pious  parents,  who  are  trying  to  lead  you  by  their 
advice  and  example,  to  another  and  a  better  coun- 
try. They  try  to  teach  you  the  way  to  heaven  ; 
they  tell  you  to  fix  your  eyes  on  Jesus  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness ;  and  looking  to  him,  to  forget 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  press  forward  to 
those  mansions  in  the  skies,  which  he  has  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  him.  Pray  for  grace  to 
do  so,  and  you  shall  have  it.  Wait  upon  the 
Lord,  and  that  beautiful  promise  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  shall  be  made  good 
to  you.  Then  shall  you  every  day  diaw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  God,  till  having  passed  through  the 
clouds  and  storms  of  this  sinful  world,  you  and 
vour  dear  parents  shall  be  received  into  that  bless- 
ed place  where  you  shall  dwell  wilh  God  and  Christ 
for  ever.  [Children's  Friend, 
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A  Negro  Boy  proving  the  Resurrection. 
A  short  lime  since  a  naval  officer,  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Edinburgh,  mentioned  that  he  had 
lately  been  in  the  West  Indies,  and  had  frequently 
visited  the  negro  schools  taught  by  the  Moravian 
missionaries.  He  expressed  himself  much  delight- 
ed with  the  intelligence  and  religious  feeling  exhib- 
ited by  many  of  the  children.  While  inspecting 
one  of  these  schools  in  the  island  of  Barbadaes, 
containing  two  hundred  negro  boys  and  girls,  a  sign 
was  made  by  one  of  the  children,  (by  holding  up 
the  hand,)  intimating  that  he  wished  to  speak  lo 
ihe  master.  On  going  up  to  the  child,  who  was 
just  eight  years  of  age,  the  master  inquired  what 
was  the  matter. — "  Massa,"  he  replied  with  a  look 
of  horror  and  indignation,  (which  the  officer  said 
he  should  never  forget,)  and  pointing  to  a  little  boy 
of  the  same  age,  who  sat  beside  him,  "Massa,  this 
boy  says  he  does  not  believe  in  the  resurrection." 
"This  is  very  bad,"  6aid  the  master,  "  but  do  you, 
my  little  fellow,  (addressing  the  young  informer,) 
believe  in  the  resurrection  yourself?"  "  Yes,  mas- 
sa, I  do."  "But  can  you  prove  it  from  the  Bi- 
ble?" "  Yes,  massa,  Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life ;  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live  ;'  and  in  another 
place,  '  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also.'"  The 
master  added,  "Can  you  prove  it  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament also?"  "  Yes,  for  Job  says,  'I  know  that 
my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  sland  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  eanh ;  and  though  after  my 
skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God.'  And  David  says,  in  one  of  his  psalms, 
'I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  thy  like- 
ness.' "  But  are  you  sure  these  passages  are  in  the 
Bible?  Here  is  a  Bible,  point  them  out  to  us.  The. 
little-  boy  instantly  turned  up  all  the  passages,  and 
read  them  aloud. — The  officer  examined  several  of 
the  classes  in  the  same  school,  and  received  an- 
swers from  the  greater  part  of  these  little  captive 
negroes,  which  evinced  a  degree  of  intellect,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  God,  which  might  make 
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many  a  Christian  child  and  Christian  parent  blush 
amid  all  the  privileges  of  their  own  happy  land  of 
light  and  freedom. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE  PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON. 

What  is  a  Proverb  ! — It  is  a  short  sentence,  con- 
taining some  wise  and  important  saying,  easily  un- 
derstood and  remembered,  the  truth  of  which  is  gen- 
erally admitted  without  argument.  There  are  ma- 
ny proverbs  current  in  society  now,  which  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  ;  and  others, 
which  have  been  lately  adopted.  The  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  are  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Bi- 
ble, in  the  book  with  that  title,  and  which  were 
written  by  Solomon,  king  of  Israel,  as  he  was  moved 
by  the  holy  Spirit.  The  title,  Proverbs,  is  given  to 
the  whole  book,  as  it  was  all  written  by  Solomon  ; 
although  the  Proverbs,  more  especially,  begin 
with  the  tenth  chapter.  The  first  nine  chapters 
form  a  good  introduction  to  the  others,  being  an 
exhortation  to  us  all  to  search  after  wisdom,  the 
treasures  of  which  are  spread  out  before  usiuthe 
chapters  which  follow. 

A  Proverb  is  "  a  short  sentence."  Look  at  these 
of  Solomon.  The  verses  are  not  generally  much 
shorter  than  in  the  other  chapters  and  books  of  the 
Bible.  But  you  will  perceive  that  the  verses  are 
not  connected  together  in  sense.  They  are  not, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  same  subject.  Each 
sentence  is  a  complete  saying  of  itself;  and  the 
next,  it  may  be,  is  on  a  different  subject.  Read  a 
few  verses  almost  any  where  in  the  Proverbs ;  then 
read  a  few  in  one  of  the  prophets,  or  one  of  the 
gospels;  you  will  then  see  the  distinction  and  un- 
derstand what  we  mean. 

A  Proverb  "contains  some  wise  and  important 
saying."     Silly  people,   it  is  true,  make  maxims  or 
sayings  about  trifling  things  ;  and  much  mischief 
is  done  among  young  people  by  this  practice,  mak- 
ing them  more  foolish  and   wicked   too  than  they 
would  be  without  them.     But  we   do  not  refer  to 
that  kind  of  sayings  now,  and  we  do  not  intend  to 
dignilv  them  with  the  name  of  Proverbs.     Some 
Proverbs  are  important  for  the  purposes  of  this  life; 
giving  us  directions  how  to  be  learned,  or  wise,  or 
respected;  or   how  to  obtain  what  is   needful   of 
worldly  goods.     Others  direct  us  in  the  concerns 
of  the  soul,  of  God,  and  of  eternity.     They  are  on 
important  subjects,  and  the  most  essential  parts  of 
those  subjects.     They  are  wise  sayings,  or  such  as 
wise  men  adopt,  after  they  have  had  great  obser- 
vation and  experience.     They  are  designed  to  put 
a  great  deal  of  sense  and  meaning  into  a  very  few 
simple  words.     Let  us  try  an  example.     Suppose  a 
parent  wishes   to  teach  his  children  the   effects  of 
idleness,  or  sloth.     He  may   use  many   words,   or 
few.  He  might  say — '  If  a  man  is  idle,  he  will  lose  all 
his  time  and  his  opportunities  for  getting  properly. 
What  little  money  he  has  will  soon  be  gone,  he  will 
become  miserably  poor,&  watideraboulthestreetsa 
ragged  and   hungry  beggar.'     His  children  would 
understand  him,  and  possibly  would  remember  the 
instruction.     Now  turn   In  the  Proverbs,   and  see 
how  briefly  and  beautifully   Solomon  has  expressed 
this,  in   several  ways.     '  He   becomcth  poor  that 
dealeth  with  a  slack  hand  ;'  and   '  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a   man  with  rags.'     '  He  that  gathereth   in 
summer  is  a  wise  son  ;  hut  he  that  sleepeth  in  har- 
vest is  a  son  that  causelh  shame.' 

A  Proverb  or  maxim  is  "easily  understood  and 
remembered."  The  examples  just  given  will  show 
this;  and  almost  any  other  you  can  examine  will 
do  the  same.  Take  some  sayings  that  are  familiar 
to  children.  "  All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a  dull  boy."  Every  lad  knows  what  this  means, 
and  remembers  it  ten  times  as  easily  as  he  would  a 
longer  and  more  difficult  sentence.  "All  play  and 
no  work  makes  Jack  a  mere  toy."  This  too  is 
plain  to  every  mind;  and  once  committed  to  mem- 
ory will  never  be  lost.  How  many  lads  have  been 
more  willing  to  work,  and  less  addicted  to  hurtful 
play,  by  having  a  little  wisdom  beat  into  their 
heads  early  in  the  use  of  these  two  simple  lines. 
So  also  are  the  Proverbs  of  the  wise  king  of  Is- 


rael. '  A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father ;  but  a 
foolish  son  despiseth  his  mother.'  Every  child  un- 
derstands this ;  what  child  can  read  or  hear  it,  and 
not  love  and  honor  his  parents?  '  He  that  spareth 
the  rod  hateth  his  son  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him  chas- 
teuelh  him  betimes.'  Every  undutiful  child  con- 
sents to  this  in  his  conscience  ;  if  he  has  been  suit- 
ably chastised,  has  known  and  felt  that  it  is  the 
fruit  of  parental  love.  '  Pride  goeth  before  des- 
truction, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.'  No 
other  words  can  make  the  sentiment  plainer;  '  he 
that  runs  may  read.' 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  a  Proverb  is  one, 
which  is  generally  admitted  without  argument. 
The  Provtrb  is  used,  not  to  prone  a  thing  by  evi- 
dence ;  not  to  illustrate  it  by  a  great  many  com- 
parisons; but  to  bring  into  a  few  words,  in  a  forci- 
ble manner,  truths  which  are  known  and  admitted. 
They  are  the  truths  which  every  body  admits  and 
believes,  and  which  no  one  is  inclined  to  dispute. 
Something,  however,  depends  on  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  introduced.  In  a  town  or  stale 
where  there  is  but  little  religion  or  knowledge  and 
fear  of  God,  sayings  will  pass  for  truth  which  the 
word  of  God  forbids  and  which  Christians  do  not 
believe.  There  are  some  passing  in  this  country, 
which  were  adopted  in  a  dark  time  and  are  grow- 
ing out  of  use  as  the  Bible  becomes  better  known. 
'  Charity  begins  at  home,'  is  one  of  these  :  and  '  a 
little  pride  is  necessary'  is  another.  Now  there  is 
no  charily  at  all  in  seeking  my  own  things  first, 
and  chiefly  ;  and  people  would  be  far  more  decent 
and  pure,  if  they  had  true  humility  without  a  par- 
ticle of  pride.  These,  therefore,  are  false  maxims. 
So  the  old  proverbs,  '  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth  ;' — '  as  he  has  done  to  me,  so  will 
I  do  to  him;' — 'love  your  friends  and  hale  your 
enemies,'  are  all  unscriptural  and  wicked.  They 
justify  revenge,  \vhich  the  Bible  every  where  con- 
demns; and  there  are  several  Proverbs  given  by 
our  Saviour,  that  forcibly  teach  us  the  duties  of 
forgiveness  and  forbearance.  '  If  a  man  smile  thee 
on  the  one  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also;' — 
and,  '  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  with  him 
a  mile,  go  with  him  two."  Those  maxims  are  usu- 
ally true  and  valuable,  which  are  admitled  in  relig- 
ious communities, under  the  clear  light  of  the  gospel. 
Above  all,  those  which  are  found  in  the  sacred 
scriptures  commend  themselves  to  every  man's  con- 
science. Those  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  were 
written  by  a  wise  man  who  had  had  great  experience; 
and  they  are  also  the  word  of  God,  addressed  to  us 
and  lo  people  in  every  age. 

These  remarks  have  been  made,  for  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  attention  of  children  and  youth  to 
the  precious  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  Some  other 
parts  of  the  Bible  are  more  difficult;  these  can 
he  understood  by  almost  all.  They  should  be  read  of- 
ten, and  commuted  to  memory.  They  should  be  re- 
cited in  the  family,  and  in  the  Sabbath  School. 
They  contain  treasures  of  wisdom  beyond  all  we 
can  say  or  think;  useful  to  conduct  us  through 
this  life,  and  lo  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  "  At- 
lend"  therefore,  "my  son,  unto  my  words;  incline 
thine  ear  unto  my  sayings  Let  them  not  depau 
from  thine  eyes:  keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thy 
heart.  For  they  are  life  unto  those  lhat  find  them, 
and  health  unlo  all  their  flesh.  Receive  my  in- 
struction, and  not  silver;  and  knowledge  ratiier 
than  choice  gold.  For  wisdom  is  belter  than  ru- 
bies; and  all  the  things  that  may  be  desired  are 
not  lo  be  compared  to  it." 


ly  revolving  these  words  in  my  thoughts,  and  some- 
times joyfully  expresing  them  with  my  lips  :  "  My 
dear  mother's  prayers  are  noio  answered  in  the  con- 
version of  all  her  children." — She  was  removed 
from  us,  and  from  this  "  world  of  changes,"  before 
any  of  her  children  obtained  a  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion by  the  remission  of  sins;  but  now  all  of  us, 
(six  in  number,)  I  trust,  know  in  whom  we  have 
believed,  and  are  endeavoring  to  follow  the  pious 
example  and  holy  admonitions  of  our  truly  beloved 
mother,  (Proverbs  xxxi.  -28.)  who,  through  faith 
and  patience,  we  doubt  not,  is  now,  "  inheriting 
the  promises." 

I  could  say  much  more,  but  I  hope  all  praying 
mothers,  and  all  who  love  the  cause  of  God,  and 
feel  for  immortal  souls,  will  take  courage,  hope, 
and  press  forward.  So  prays  yours  in  Christian  love 
arid  gospel  fellowship,  Jesse  Thompson. 

Wat  Chuttr,  Pa.  Die.  1S29. 


MISCELLANY. 


From  the  Chrittian  Atlvocatt. 
A  MOTHER'S  PBAYF.RS  ANSWERED  IN  THE  CON- 
VERSION OK  ALL  HER  CHILDREN. 
Not  long  since  I  had  the  happiness  of  learning,  by 
a  letter  which  I  received  from  my  youngest  brother, 
thai  four  of  our  family,  including  himself,  two  sis- 
ters, and  a  brother-in-law,  had  recently,  lo  borrow 
his  own  words,  "  set  iheir  hands  to  the  gospel 
plough,  and  were  striving  to  make  their  peace,  call- 
ing, and  election  sure  with  God,"  And  ever  since, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  I  have  beensweet- 


"  Mikkenary  no  drink  grog." — Some  time  since, 
the  officers  of  all.  States  vessel  brought  to  Norfolk 
a  boy  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  little  fellow, 
apparently  about  15  years  old,  attracted  considera- 
ble curiosity,  and  especially  among  the  clergy,  on 
account  probably  as  well  of  the  missionary  opera- 
tions carried  on  among  the  islands,  as  of  the  pecu- 
liar appearance  of  a  South  Sea  Indian.  The  boy 
had  evidently  been  taught  much  of  God  and  relig- 
ion, and  manifested  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the 
missionaries,  of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  tho 
utmost  deference.  On  this  account;  when  visited 
by  a  minister  he  was  always  introduced  by  Mr. 
W.,  with  whom  the  boy  resided,  as  a  missionary, 
(or,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  mikkenary:)  ou 
those  occasions  John  (this  was  his  name)  was  al- 
ways  exceedingly  grave  and    demure.     One  day 

Dr. was  introduced  as  a  mikkenary,  and  not 

long  after,  he  was  asked  to  lake  a  glass  of  toddy, 
to  which  he  consented ;  John  at  the  same  lima 
looking  at  him  with  astonishment.  As  soon  as  he 
had  drunk  his  glass,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act, 
John  retired  from  the  room  in  a  retrogade  direc- 
tion, exclaiming,  "  No  mikkenary — no  mikkena- 
ry— mikkenary  no  drink  grog."  This  speaks  vol- 
umes in  favor  of  the  Sandwich  Island  missionaries, 
as   well  as  the  cause  of  temperance. 

Religious  Herald. 


If  you  would  be  a  nuisance,  be  a  drunkard:  for 
the  approach  of  a  drunkaid  is  like  that  of  a  dunghill. 


POETHY. 


THE  LAD'S  WINTER  PLEASURES. 

When  (lie  keen  biting  frost  hinds  up  the  hard  ground, 

And  the  piercing,  cold  wind  whistles  wildly  around  ; 

When  summer's  green  leaven  are  all  stripped  from  ilie  tree**. 

And  the  clear,  sparkling  streams  are  beginning  lo  free« ; 

When  nature  is  wrapped  in  her  mantle  of  while, 

And  the  glad  light  of  day  soon  gives  place  to  (he  night ; 

Oh  !  then  how  I  love,  w  hrn  the  school  is  let  out, 

To  join  the  gay  boys  in  the  long,  deafening  shout ; 

To  knock  oft'  the   llHto,  and  to  wrestle,  and  run, 

.i  ml  roll  up  th'i  snow-balls,  in  excellent  fun. 

Then  O  !  the  thick  ice  how  delightful  for  sliding, 

And  skating,  how  grand; — then  how  pleasant  is  ridino. 

When  the  moon  in  her  beauty,  pours  a  flood  of  bright  beams 

On  the  unsullied  snow,  and  the  cold,  ice-bound  streams. 

The  bells  they  are  jingling,  the  hordes  arc  prancing, 

And  my  own  happy  heart  in  my  bosom  i»  dancing. 

Away  we  all  drive  with  laughter  and  noise— 

Oh  !  dearly  I  luve  winter's  turbulent  joys. 

But  better  I  love,  when  the  dark  evenings  come, 

My  footsteps  to  turn  lo  my  own  pleasant  home. 

The  greetings  of  loved  ones  fall  light  on  my  enr, 

Like  the  sounds  of  soft  music,  delightful  and  clear. 

We  close   the  green  shutters,  the  curtains  let  down, 

And  now  what  lo  us  is  cold  winter's  dark  frown. 

We  stir  up  the  fire,  and  close  round  the  table, 

While  my  dear  father  reads  us  a  story,  or  fable ; 

Or  a  history,  perhaps,  of  the  heroes  and  sages, 

Who  lived  long  ago,  in  the  early  dark  sgea. 

Then  I  lead  little  Sue  when  she's  learning  to  walk. 

And  bark  to  the  pet  while  she's  trying  to  talk; 

IIi.w  sweetly  tho  sounds  from  her  lisping  tongue  fall, 

Like  ihe  Nightingale's  notes,  or  the  Redbreast's  soft  call. 

Then  Kale  spreads  before  me  her  long  hoarded  toys, 

And  1  join  the  loved  girl  in  her  innocent  joys. 

Yes,  winter  has  pleasures,  delightful  and  sweet. 
For  indeed  it  is  pleasant  for  kindred  to  meet 
Rfl|lnd  the  bright  blazing  fire,  while  kindness  and  lora 
[;•-!  nlc  in  each  breast,  und|(he  uctions  all  move. 
To  merl  \"\  (^glancing  eyes,  ilic  soft  touch  of  the  hand, 
From  Ibc  friends  lhat  we  love,  makes  the  warm  heart  expnnJ. 
[Juv.  Miactllany. 
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NABBATIVE. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
PIETY  IN  A  COTTAGE. 

In  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  interior  of  New- 
Hampshire,  once  lived  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
wife  by  the  name  of  Delano.  Methinks  1  see  them 
now,  as  I  did  several  years  since,  in  their  neat  little 
cottage,  almost  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
by  a  luxuriant  cluster  of  lilacs,  whose  branches 
bent  modestly  and  gracefully  over  the  roof  as  if  to 
protect  it,  not  only  from  the  intense  heat  of  a  sum- 
mer's sun,  but  also  from  the  rude  gaze  of  the  vul- 
gar. There  were  rose  trees  and  woodbine  creeping 
over  the  windows,  and  filling  the  little  parlor  with 
a  sweetness  which  was  exhilarating  and  refreshing. 
A  cottage  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  flowers, 
almost  invariably  gives  me  a  favorable  impression  of 
its  inmates — I  feel  that  there  I  shall  find  minds  cul- 
tivated and  refined  ;  pure,  arid  exalted  ;  hearts  sus- 
ceptible of  every  kind,  of  every  tender  emotion.  It 
is  always  assimilated  in  my  mind,  with  the  idea  of 
virtue  and  of  holiness — and  I  am  sure  whoever  has 
seen  this  little  cottage  and  its  inhabitants,  must  ac- 
knowledge that  in  one  instance  at  least — outward 
appearances  have  proved  a  literal  index  of  what  was 
within. 

Deacon  Delano  had  not  always  lived  in  that 
sweet  little  collage;  but  he  had  always  been  an 
honest  and  industrious  man.  He  had  lived  in  sev- 
eral different  places,  but  had  never  felt  satisfied  and 

happy, till  he  located  himselfat  II .  There  are  few 

country  villages,  where  a  man  of  Deacon  Delano's 
mind  and  temperament  could  feel  happy — the  envy, 
jealousy,  rivalry,  discord,  and  contention  for  which 
such  places  are  often  noted,  had  no  ch»rms  for  him; 
he  was  a  peace  maker,  and  determined  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  men.  This  was  what  induced  him  to 
go  to  H .  It  was  represented  to  him  by  a  min- 
ister of  the  place,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  as 
being  a  feaceahle  village.  He  went  there  and  found 
it  so,  and  concluded  to  remain.  In  a  few  months 
after,  ihe  little  cottage  which  we  have  described  was 
to  be  seen  as  a  monument  of  his  perseverance  and 
an  ornament  to  the  village. 

Deacon  Delano  was  of  a  middling  size,  and  for 
a  person  of  his  years  remarkably  erect — His  coun- 
tenance had  nothinginit  which  would  peculiarly  im- 
press a  stranger ;  but  there  was  an  expression  which 
the  more  you  looked  at  him  the  more  you  would  be 
astonished  that  you  had  not  noticed  it  at  first  sight. 
It  was  a  calm,  collected,  but  cheerful  expression, 
which  told  you  at  once  of  holiness,  of  happiness, 
and  of  heaven.  His  forehead  was  high  and  pale, 
and  his  blue  eyes,  and  silvery  hair,  (for  it  could 
not  now  be  called  gray  as  it  had  been  for  thirty 
years  before)  gave  him  just  that  appearance  which 
I  have  often  imagined  the  sainted  patriarchs  to  have 
had.  Deacon  Delano,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
a  married  man;  but  he  did  not,  like  many  in  the 
world,  choose  a  wife  for  her  wealth  or  beauty,  for 
she  had  neither;  but  she  had  what  was  infinitely  pref- 
erable, she  had  piely;  and  it  was  for  this  beloved  her. 
He  married  her  too  when  she  was  young  and  desti- 
tute, and  an  orphan.  Many  of  his  friends  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  it,  because  she  was  poor  and 
friendless;  but  no — he  knew  his  duty  belter;  and 
manv  thought  the  more  he  was  advised  to  neglect 
her,  the  more  he  loved  and  valued  her — not  because 
he  was  obstinate,  but  because  he  knew  a  greater 
than  they  had  said,  the  widow  and  fatherless  should 
be  provided  for;  and  he  thought  too  if  he  could  be 
made  instrumental  in  making  an  orphan  happy 
while  he  was  securing  the  approbation  of  his  own 
heart  and  that  of  his  God,  it  became  not  those 


around  him  to  strive  to  prevent  it — so  he  took  the 
orphan  to  his  own  cottage,  and  cherished  her  in 
his  own  bosom — and  he  never  had  cause  to  repent 
doing  so,  notwithstanding  these  friends  in  name  for 
a  long  time  avoided  seeing  or  speaking  to  him,  be- 
cause he  chose  not  to  follow  their  advice. 

"  I  feel  just  as  well  pleased  with  you,  my  Sarah," 
he  would  often  say,  "  and  I  think  sometimes  more 
happy  than  I  should  be,  were  you  more  caresssd  by 
the  worldly  rich  and  idly  great — for  then  you  might 
he  in  danger  of  imbibing  some  of  their  follies  and 
faults.  It  is  well  they  do  not  trouble  you  with  their 
unmeaning  civilities,  for  then  you  would  feel  your- 
self obliged  to  return  some  of  them,  which  would 
be  only  wasting  your  precious  lime,  which  is  now 
devoted  to  making  your  real  friends  comfortable  and 
happy  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  ere  long,  all  who 
are  now  prejudiced  against  you  will  see  and  ac- 
knowledge their  error.  Then,  my  dear,  you  wdl 
appear  more  lovely  in  their  eyes,  as  to  all  others — 
for  having  borne  their  ill-natured  remarks  and  im- 
putations with  meekness  and  submission,  and  for 
having  behaved  with  equal  propriety  through  good 
report  and  evil  report." 

Thus  did  this  good  man  strive  to  console  his 
wife,  when  she  seemed  melancholy  and  unhappy, 
at  being  the  innocent  cause  of  such  a  coldness  as 
was  manifested  towards  him  by  some  who  she 
knew  had  once  been  friendly.  But  this  state  of 
feeling  soon  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Delano  was 
acknowledged  by  every  one  to  be  an  amiable,  mod- 
est, sweet-tempered,  and  compassionate  woman. — 
I  had  heard  much  of  Deacon  Delano  and  his  wife 
in  my  childhood  ;  of  their  exemplary  life,  edifying 
conversation,  and  eminent  piety, — but  as  my  father 
resided  at  a  great  distance  from  Ihem,  I  never  ex- 
pected it  would  be  my  goed  fortune  to  know  them 
personally.  It  has  proved  differently ;  I  have  not 
only  seen  them,  but  have  resided  a  considerable 
time  in  their  family,  and  long  shall  I  remember  that 
happy  period.  I  think  I  can  sincerely  say  I  never 
saw  such  a  constant  exhibition  of  holiness  in  any 
other  family,  as  in  that;  religion  was  there  the  bu- 
siness of  life;  every  thing  was  transacted  wilh  a 
reference  to  eternity.  Happy  souls !  I  would  often 
exclaim  to  myself,  would  that  I  were  as  well  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  mansions  of  glory  as  yourselves; 
I  should  care  not  how  soon  I  might  be  called  to 
leave  this  world  for  one  so  infinitely  superior ! 
Their  happiest  moments  were  those  spent  in  prayer; 
and  it  was  evident  they  did  not  pray  merely  because 
they  knew  it  to  be  a  duly,  but  because  they  felt  it 
to  be  their  highest,  their  happiest  privilege.  One 
listening  to  them  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  so; 
and  like  the  prophet  of  old,  did  they  three  times  a 
day  pour  out  their  souls  before  the  Holy  One  of  Is- 
rael, that  the  whole  world  might  come  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  was  highly 
gratifying  to  them  to  see  the  young  walking  in  the 
ways  of  holiness,  and  often  did  they  raise  earnest 
petitions  in  their  behalf  which  in  several  instances 
seemed  to  be  signally  answered.     There  are  some 

now  residing   in  the  town  of  II who  consider 

the  prayers  of  Deacon  Delano  and  his  wife  as  in- 
struments of  their  conversion.  These  worthv  peo- 
ple had  had  three  children  but  they  all  died  in  infan- 
cy, and  at  last  they  saw  fit  to  adopt  a  niece  when 
she  was  two  years  old,  whose  parents  had  a  numer- 
ous family. — This  child  they  loved  as  their  own — 
and  well  ihey  might,  for  she  was  one  of  the  sweet- 
est little  creatures  with  which  I  was  ever  acquaint- 
ed. She  had  a  beautiful  complexion,  and  a  meek 
and  pleasant  temper.  And  this  was  not  all,  she 
had  a  mind  more  active  and  retentive  than  most 
children  of  twice  her  age.  She  learned  in  a  few 
weeks,  several  prayers  for  children — which  she  re- 


peated with  every  appearance  of  devotion,  as  her 
new  parents  had  spared  no  pains  to  make  her  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  understanding  and  feeling 
what  she  uttered,  and  the  sinfulness  of  performing 
such  a  solemn  duty  thoughtlessly.  Beside  these, 
she  learned  several  hymns,  which  she  often  repeat- 
ed and  sung  before  prayers.  She  was  remarkably 
fond  of  singing,  and  would  learn  almost  any  tune 
after  hearing  it  a  few  limes. 

Deacon  Delano  and  his  wife  were  heard  to  say — 
they  were  sensible  they  loved  their  dear  child  too 
well ; — and  it  seemed  impressed  upon  them  that  she 
would  not  long  be  spared  to  them  ;  which  wasshort- 
ly  verified  ;  for  in  her  fifth  year  she  was  aitacked 
w  ith  a  violent  fever,  from  which  she  partially  recov- 
ered, but  was  never  after  able  to  leave  her  room. — 
As  her  strength  diminished,  her  faith  and  hope  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  a  few  moments  before  her 
death,  she  begged  her  friends  not  to  weep  for  her, 
for  she  was  not  afraid  to  die ;  and  after  kissing  them, 
she  raised  her  eyes  a  moment — her  lips  moved — she 
smiled — and  died.  Mrs.  Delano  was  little  Mary's 
constant  companion  and  nurse  during  her  sickness  ; 
but  the  care  and  anxiety  was  too  much  for  her;  it 
undermined  her  own  health,  and  she  survived  only 
two  years,  after  the  death  of  her  adopted  daughter. 
I  never  saw  Deacon  Delano  but  once  after  the  death 
of  his  two  dearest  friends. — "  I  am  now  left  alone," 
said  he,  "a  pilgrim,  and  a  stranger  on  the  earth — 
but  God  has  never  forsaken  me,  though  he  has 
seen  fit  deeply  to  afflict  me.  The  cords  which 
once  bound  me  to  this  world  are  now  severed,  and 
I  fee!  that  my  work  is  almost  finished,  and  that  I 
shall  shortly  follow  those  who  have  gone  before  to 
welcome  me  to  my  eternal  home."  "  My  dear 
young  friend,"  he  added,  "  may  you  make  one  of 
that  happy  number  who  shall  be  ushered  into  the 
fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  to  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." He  pressed  my  hand,  while  a  tear  glistened 
in  his  eye  as  I  bade  him  farewell.  It  was  the  last 
— I  returned  to  my  home  from  which  I  had  been 
several  weeks  absent,  and  in  a  few  months  I  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  this  saint  had  departed  to 
his  final  rest. 

Dear  reader,  you  will  never  see  that  good  man 
in  this  wotld  ;  but  if  you  would  see  him  in  anoth- 
er, and  a  belter,  live  such  a  life  as  he  did  ;  lake  the 
Saviour  for  your  guide  ;  love  your  Bible;  delight  in 
prayer ;  and  verily,  like  him,  you  will  receive  a  glo- 
rious reward.  J****1. 


:oa  ALITTT, 


QUARRELLING. 

Edward  asked  his  mother  if  he  might  go  out  lo 
play.  She  said  yes,  and  he  ran  into  the  yard.  In 
one  corner  of  it  he  had  been  making  a  little  garden, 
and  he  had  stuck  little  sticks  all  around  it  lo  make 
a  fence  ;  so  he  went  to  see  if  his  things  were  grow- 
ing. But  when  he  got  there,  all  his  fence  was  pul- 
led up,  and  somebody  had  been  treading  down  the 
little  beds,  and  ihe  seeds  were  all  rooted  out. 

Edward  began  to  cry.  "  What  are  you  crying 
for?"  said  James,  a  Mule  boy  who  used  to  play  every 
day  with  him.  "  If  I  knew  who  did  it,"  said  Ed- 
ward,"! would  give  it  to  him,  that's  what  I  would." 
"  Would  you?"  said  James,  "  you  are  a  great  fel- 
low— then  /did  it,  and  if  you  do  rot  give  me  that 
string,  I'll  do  it  again."  "  Then  take  that,"  said 
Edward,  and  he  flew  at  James  and  struck  him,  and 
running  to  the  place  where  James's  kite  was,  he 
snapped  the  frame,  and  tore  the  paper  as  fast  as  his 
angry  little  hands  would  let  him.  James  cried  and 
kicked  him,  and  he  slruck  James  again — till  his 
mother,  who  was  at  the  window  and  heard  it  all, 
came  down  as  quick  as  she  could,  and  parted  these 
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wicked  children.  As  soon  as  tliey  could  get  their 
breaih  and  speak,  they  both  began  to  threaten  and 
accuse  one  another,  and  Edward's  mother  could 
hardly  keep  them  from  lighting  again. 

"  What  would  become  of  you,  poor,  wicked, 
miserable  boys,"  said  she,  "  if  you  should  die  while 
you  are  so  full  of  spile  and  anger ! 

"  So  wicked  Cain  was  liurrieil  on, 
"  Till  lie  had  klll'J  hii  brothrr." 
And  how  do  you  know  that  you  might  not  kill  one 
another,  dealing  about  such  blows  1" 

"  He  tore  up  my  garden,"  said  Edward,  "and 
he  said  he  would  do  it  again,  so  1  struck  him  and  tore 
up  his  kite.     He  shall  not  treat  me  so  for  nothing." 

"  And  he  took  my  siring  and  I " 

"  Stop,  stop,"  said  Edward's  mother,  "  I  cannot 
bear  to  hear  such  wicked  words.  Are  you  the 
boys  that  have  Testaments,  and  have  read  what 
the  Lord  Jesus  says  about  such  actions  as  these; 
and  ho.v  he  treated  wicked  men  who  were  whip- 
ping him  and  spitting  upon  him,  and  mocking  him, 
aud'at  last  took  his  lift ?  Oh,  shame  upon  such 
behaviour !" 

Then  she  took  the  boys  up  stairs  with  her,  and 
after  saying  more  to  them,  and  trying  to  make 
them  feel  how  bad  they  had  been,  she  kneeled  down 
and  prayed  that  God  would  have  mercy  upon  them 
for  Jesus'  sake,  and  not  cut  them  down  in  their 
sins,  but  change  their  hearts. 

Edward  and  James  seemed  to  be  sorry  and 
ashamed,  and  then  this  good  woman  said,  "  I  will 
tell  you  how  a  good  man  treated  one  of  his  neigh- 
bors that  was  unkind  and  spiteful  to  him.  His 
horse  had  strayed  into  the  road,  and  his  neighbor 
put  him  in  pound,  and  when  he  met  him,  said,  "  I 
have  put  your  horse  in  pound,  and  if  I  catch  him 
in  the  road  again,  I'll  do  it  again."  "  Neighbor, 
said  the  good  man,  "  not  long  ago  I  looked  out  of 
my  window  in  the  night,  and  saw  your  cattle  in  my 
mowing  ground,  and  I  drove  them  out  and  put 
tham  inlo  your  own  yard,  and  I'll  do  it  again." 
"This  kind  answer,"  continued  Edward's  mother, 
"  did  not  lead  to  blows  and  wickedness,  but  made 
the  bad  neighbor  ashamed  of  himself,  so  he  went 
and  let  the  horse  out,  and  paid  the  charges  himself." 
"There  was  also  a  good  minister  who  was  sit- 
ting at  dinner  in  company,  and  when  a  young  man 
swore,  &  took  God's  name  in  vain.told  him  how  wick- 
ed itwas.  The  youngmanwas  very  angry,  &,  threw  a 
glass  of  beer  inhisface.  The  minislersaidnotaword, 
but  wiped  it  off  very  patiently.  After  a  while  the  young 
man  swore  again,fo  again  the  minister  told  him  ol  it. 
He  threw  another  glass  of  beer  in  his  face,  and 
the  minister  took  it  meekly.  Then  the  young  man 
was  so  ashamed  that  he  came  round  the  table  and 
begged  his  pardon.  And  I  might  tell  you,  said 
the  good  woman,  of  other  servants  of  our  blessed 
Loril  Jesus,  who  forgave  their  enemies,  and  blessed 
them  that  haled  them ;  but  you  can  read  of  one 
yourselves,  in  Acts  7:  54 — 60." 

Then  the  boys  got  their  Testaments,  and  read 
that,  and  Malh.  5:  43—45,  and  Eph.4:  31,  32, 
which  texts  I  hope  all  children  will  read  and  re- 
memiwr.  [Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 


in  also  a  poor  man  in  vile  raiment;  and  ye  have,  fore  the  glass,  how  ihey  would  have  laughed,— 
respect  to  him  that  weareih  the  gay  clothing,  and  :  should  not  you  ?"  "Why,  no;  I  don't  think  I 
ay  unto  him,  Sit  thou  here  in  a  good  place;  and;  should  have  laughed;  I  should  have  been  very 
ay  to  the  poor  stand  thou  ihere,  or  sit  here  under   much  grieved."     "  Ah,  yes  ;  you  are  right.  There 
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my  footstool ;  are  ye  not  then  partial  in  yourselves, 
aiid  are  become  judges  of  evil  thoughts?  Heark- 
en, my  beloved  brethren.  Hath  not  God  chosen 
the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of 
the  kingdom  which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that 
love  him?  But  ye  have  despised  the  poor."  Then 
her  mamma  read  in  oilier  places.  "  When  pride 
Cometh,  then  coineih  shame,  but  with  the  lowly  is 
wisdom.  Every  one  lhat  is  proud  in  heart  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.  Better  is  it  to  be  of  an 
humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  spoil 
with  the  proud.  But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  and  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abundance 
of  peace." 

Sophia  looked  down  and  thought  she  must  have 
done  some  very  naughty  thing,  because  her  moth- 
er read  such  passages  to  her.  Do  you  now  remem- 
ber, my  child,  said  her  mother,  how  you  behaved  to 
a  little  girl  who  sat  beside  you  in  the  Sabbath 
School  this  morning?  you  little  thought  that  you 
were  grieving  your  mother's  heart  as  well  as  great- 
ly displeasing  God.  Since  your  memory  is  so  poor, 
I  will  tell  you,  for  I  too  well  remember  the  proud 
air  with  which  you  drew  up  your  frock  and  moved 
from  the  little  girl  who  had  on  a  clean  but  patched 
frock  and  apron,  and  how  you  smiled  and  was  pleas- 
ed, while  Jane  Somers  was  picking  at  the  little 
girl's  bonnet  and  making  sport  of  her  poor  clothes. 
My  child  had  forgotten  what  I  have  so  often  taught 
her,  that  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart  and  not  on 
the  outward  appearance,  and  that  perhaps  he  look- 
ed with  more  pleasure  on  the  little  girl  in  poor 
clothes  than  on  any  of  you  ;  if  we  can  judge  by  be- 
haviour, I  would  say  she  was  one  of  the  meek  ones 
whom  he  loves,  for  she  said  her  lessons  better  and 
paid  more  attention  to  what  her  teacher  said  than 
any  of  the  children  of  the  class — indeed  she  looked 
as  if  she  pitie,d  rather  than  felt  angry  with  you. 
You  may  think  this  a  little  sin,  but  the  Lord  look- 
ed upon  it  with  abomination.  Then  Sophia's 
mother  knelt  with  her  and  confessed  this  with  their 
other  sins,  and  desired  that  for  Jesus'  sake  they 
might  be  pardoned.  Sophia  wept  and  said  she 
would  love  and  respect  those  whom  the  Lord  hon- 
ours. 


as  One  looking  at  Rose,  whom  she  did  not  think 
about — the  Almighty  God,  who  always  sees  what 
we  do,  and  hears  what  we  say,  and  knows  what  we 
think.  Rose  was  proud  ,  and  God  hales  pride. 
The  Bible  says,  '  the  proud  he  beholdeih  afar  off,' 
— that  is,  he  will  not  let  them  come  near  him. 
How  dreadful !  for  if  God  does  not  keep  us  near 
him,  we  are  left  in  the  power  oflhe  devil,  to  deceive 
and  destroy  us.  It  is  also  said  in  the  Bible,  that 
when  the  prophet  Samuel  made  Jesse's  sons  to 
pass  before  him,  he  saw  one  of  them  rery  beautiful, 
and  he  thought  perhaps  the  Lord  had  chosen  him. 
'  But  the  Lord  said  unto  Samuel,  look  not  on  his 
countenance,  nor  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  be- 
cause I  have  refused  him  ;  for  the  Lord  seeth  not 
as  man  seeth  ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart.'  So, 
when  Rose  was  gazing  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and 
thinking  of  her  beauty,  the  Lord  was  looking  at  her 
heart,  and  beholding  her  afar  off;  and  poor  Rose 
was  more  to  be  pitied  than  any  humble  child,  whom 
the  Lord  loves." 

Is  any  kind  mother  reading  this  to  her  little  girl, 
and  praying  that  the  Lord  may  bless  it  to  her  1  Oh, 
my  dear  child,  remember  what  holy  David  says,— 
"I  hate  vain  thoughts;"  and  pray  with  all  your 
heart  that  you  may  hate  them  too. 

Your  bright  eyes  must  one  day  be  closed  in 
death ;  your  pretty  hair,  and  your  rosy  cheeks, 
will  he  turned  to  dust  in  the  grave  ; — but  your  soul, 
the  part  of  you  that  thinks  and  understands,  will 
not  die.  If  God  beholds  you  afar  off,  it  will  go  to 
the  dreadful  place  of  punishment ;  but,  if  the  bless- 
ed Jesus  gives  you  grace  to  be,  like  him,  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart,  to  him  it  will  go  ;  and  with  him  you 
will  live  for  ever  in  glorious  beamy — even  the 
"  beauty  of  holiness,"  which  cannot  change  nor 
fade  away. 
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THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 

From  the  S.  S.  Mtaienger. 
SOrHIA  AND   HER  MOTHER. 

Sophia's  mother  bid  her  bring  the  Bible,  as  was 
bcr  custom  before  she  went  to  bed.  My  dear,  said 
her  mother,  (looking  earnestly  at  her,)  what  sinful 
thing  have  you  done  to  day  lhat  we  must  confess 
before  God  to-night?  I  believe,  mamma,  said  So- 
phia, I  have  not  said  or  done  any  thing  wrong  to- 
day. "  Not  done  any  thing — think  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," and  her  mother  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Bible  and  mark  it  in  different  places. 

Have  you  thought?  said  hor  mother.  "  Yes,  mam- 
ma, but  do  not  remember  anything  amiss."  Then 
her  molher  began  to  read  in  James,  '2nd  chap. 
"  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  per- 
sons. For  if  there  come  unto  your  assembly  a  man 
with  a  gold  ring,  in  goodly  appatel,  and  there  corac 


From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
THE  LITTLE  BEAUTY. 

Little  Rose  was  alone  in  her  mamma's  dressing- 
room. — "  What  was  she  doing?"  "  Learning  her 
lesson,  I  suppose,  or  reading  some  sweet  story  in  the 
Bible,  nr  some  nice  useful  thing  or  other."  "No; 
she  was  not  doing  this."  "Oh,  then,  perhaps  she 
was  at  work,  helping  to  finish  something  for  her 
dear  mamma,  or  making  a  cap  or  frock  for, a  poor 
child."  "No,  no:  it  was  none  of  these — you  can- 
not guess  it;  and  I  must  tell  you:  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  that  little  Rose  was  standing  admiring  her- 
self in  the  looking-glass."  "  Oh  dear !  how  vain 
liltle  Rose  must  have  been!"  "  Yes;  I  am  afraid 
she  was  so.  She  had  heard  some  people  remark, 
'  Rose  is  quite  a  beauty.' — One  praised  her  eyes, 
another  her  mouth — one  took  notice  of  her  nice  1 
hair,  and  another  of  her  red  cheeks ;  and  Rose  was 
5  much  pleased  :  and  as  she  walked  about  the  house, 
she  said  to  herself, '  I  am  a  beauty — every  body 
admires  me;'  and  bo  she  very  much  admired  her- 
self." 

"  Now,  was  not  Rose  very  silly  ?  She  had  some 
wax  dolls,  a  ireat  deal  prettier  than  herself,  and 
she  heard  thera  called  beauties  loo ;  and  every  thing 
lhat  had  been  said  about  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth, 
and  her  hair,  and  her  cneeks,  might  be  said  of  a 
doll.  And  Rose  had  many  pretty  loys,  which  she 
had  thought  much  of  at  first;  but  after  a  little  while 
she  had  broken  them,  or  thrown  them  away,  or 
forgotten  them.  And  the  silly  people,  who  talked 
of  Rose's  beauty,  cared  not  a  bit  moro  for  hor  in 
their  hearts,  than  she  did  for  her  old  toys.  And  if 
they  had  peeped  in  at  the  door,  aud  seen  Rose  be- 


From  the   Juvenile  Mitcellmmy. 
COUNT  RUMFORD. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  afterwards  Count  Rum- 
ford,  was  born  at  Woburn  in  Massachusetts,  in 
1753.  No  remarkable  anecdotes  are  told  of  his 
boyhood.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting new  plays;  and  when  he  was  engaged  in 
anything  that  interested  him,  his  whole  face  lighted 
up  with  eagerness.  Whether  he  was  employed  in 
study,  in  work,  or  in  play,  he  gave  up  his  whole 
soul  toil;  and  never  left  it  till  it  was  finished. 
This  was  the  reason  he  became  a  great  man.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  two  or  three  years  of  age ; 
and  his  guardian  resolved  to  educate  him  as  a  mer- 
chant. The  lad  never  had  any  taste  for  this  em- 
ployment. From  ihe  time  he  first  began  to  under- 
stand books,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  love  with 
quiet  studies;  such  as  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  particularly  Mechanics.  Perhaps  this 
was  one  reason  why  he  had  such  a  mild  temper, 
and  kind  disposition;  for  books  are  very  peaceful 
friends.  When  a  man  does  business  with  other 
men,  he  may  become  angry,  because  ihey  vex  him, 
or  injure  him,  or  misunderstand  him,  or  prevent 
his  making  money ;  but  one  cannot  quarrel  with 
books.  Hewasplaced  with  Dr.  Hay,  of  Woburn, 
to  finish  his  education,  preparatory  lo  becoming  a 
merchant.  Here  he  amused  himself  every  leisure 
moment  in  making  surgical  instruments,  which  he 
finished  with  great  neatness.  At  sixteen  he  was 
placed  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Salem.  He  never 
appears  lo  have  been  idle,  while  in  this  situation; 
but  he  was  oftener  found  with  his  file,  penknife, 
and  gimblet,  than  with  his  pen.  Atone  time,  he 
thought  he  had  discovered  how  to  keep  a  machine 
perpetually  in  motion  ;  and  he  was  so  zealous  about 
his  scheme,  that  he  travelled  from  Salem  lo  Wo- 
burn in  the  night,  to  it'll  his  plans  to  Col.  Baldwin, 
an  old  schoolfellow  and  friend.  He  was  likewise 
very  earnest  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  One  day, 
while  preparing  some  rockets  in  an  iron  mortar,  a 
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panicle  of  sand  concealed  among  the  ingredients, 
occasioned  a  sudden  explosion,  and  his  whole  face 
■was  so  terribly  burned,  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sight  for  many  days. 

Among  other  occupations,  to  which  his  various 
mind  was  bent,  he  occasionally  amused  himself 
•with  engraving.  He  marked  penknives  for  his 
friends,  until  he  learned  to  use  a  graver  so  well  that 
he  undertook  the  task  of  engraving  upon  copper- 
plate. His  design  was  original,  and  was  intended 
for  a  label  to  books.  This  little  piece  of  work- 
manship was  executed  with  much  neatness  &  skill. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  merchant  grew  tired  of 
a  clerk,  who  was  active  about  every  thing  but  his 
proper  business.  He  returned  to  his  mother  at 
Woburn,  and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  books 
that  he  injured  his  health.  Some  of  his  compan- 
ions pitied  him,  because  they  thought  he  would 
never  attend  to  business,  and  would  always  keep 
himself  poor.  But  though  Mr.  Thompson  was 
averse  to  bustling  employments,  he  had  a  very  ac- 
tive and  ambitious  mind  :  he  never  was  willing  to 
waste  a  moment.  In  1772,  he  taught  a  school  in 
Bradford,  fora  few  months;  and  he  afterward  went 
to  Concord,  in  New-Hampshire,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  this  place  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Rolfe,  a  rich  and  lady-like  widow,  whom  he 
afterwards  married.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
manly  and  genteel  in  his  person,  and  attractive  in 
his  manners.  Probably  he  would  have  remained 
in  this  country,  and  become  as  useful  and  eminent, 
as  he  was  beloved,  had  not  the  troubles  preceding 
the  American  Revolution  had  an  unpleasant  effect 
on  his  reputation  and  prospects.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  averse  to  politics,  and  his  countrymen  thought 
he  did  not  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  English  government;  he  was  fond  of 
parade  and  splendor;  and  that  made  them  think 
he  at  heart  favored  the  rich  lories,  whom  they  ha- 
ted. Mr.  Thompson  was  aware  that  his  country- 
men did  not  like  him  as  well  as  they  had  done  for- 
merly, and  being  doubtful  whether  the  Americans 
would  succeed,  or  not,  he  embarked  for  England, 
in  October,  1775.  He  was  received  with  attention 
and  respect  at  London,  and  soon  became  a  favorite 
acquaintance  with  the  principal  officers  about  St. 
James's.  In  1760,  the  king  appointed  him  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  for  the  northern  department ;  a 
lucrative  office,  well  suited  to  his  ambition.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  queen's  loyal  Ameri- 
can dragoons.  He  was  ordered  to  New- York,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  his  regiment;  but  the  war 
soon  closed,  and  he  returned  without  effecting  his 
object.  His  name  is  not  at  present  so  popular  as 
most  other  great  men,  who  were  born  among  us; 
and  the  reason  probably  is,  because  he  left  his  coun- 
try in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  distress.  However, 
he  did  so  much  good  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  we  may  forgive  him  for  deserting  us.  Owing  to 
some  valuable  improvements  he  made  in  the  mili- 
tary establishments,  the  king  of  England  conferred 
the  honor  of  knighthood  upon  him.  Soon  after, 
he  obtained  leave  to  visit  Vienna.  When  he  ar- 
rived at  Manheiin,  the  Duke  de  Deux  Ponts  was 
reviewing  his  troops.  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson 
was  mounted  on  a  large,  beautiful,  English  horse, 
and  clad  in  full  British  uniform.  His  fine  appear- 
ance attracted  the  duke's  attention,  and  he  enter- 
ed into  conversation  with  him.  This  accidental 
interview  was  the  beginning  of  a  lasting  friendship. 
The  duke  gave  him  letters  of  introduction  to  his, 
Serene  Highness,  the  Elector,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived with  much  kindness. 

The  poor  in  Bavaria, -were  at  that  time-in  a 
dreadful  condition.  Immense  numbers  of  beggars 
infested  the  streets,  and  the  public  had  provided  no 
means  of  relief  to  the  poor  creatures. 

The  rich  gave  them  food,  and  sometimes  money  ; 
but  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson  resolved  to  do  some- 
thing better  for  them  ;  he  gave  them  employment. 
If  my  young  friends  do  not  know  it  now,  they  will 
learn  it,  as  they  grow  older,  that  to  be  good  or  hap- 
py, it  is  necessary  to  have  something  to  do.  The 
beggars  in  Bavaria  had  become  wicked,  because 
they  were  idle.     They  would  send  very  little  chil- 


dren out  into  the  streets  half  starved,  and  naked, 
to  beg  a  money  passengers;  and  if  they  did  not 
return  with  as  much  as  they  expected,  they  would 
beat  them  unmercifully.  Sir  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son once  found  a  little  child  of  five  years  old,  sil- 
ting at  the  comer  of  the  street,  half  naked,  late  at 
night,  in  the  depth  of  winter.  She  was  crying  as 
if  her  heart  would  break  ;  and  Sir  Benjamin  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter.  "I  am  cold,  and  hun- 
gry, and  afraid  to  go  home,"  said  she  ;  "  my  moth- 
er told  me  to  beg  twelve  creutzers,  and  I  have  only 
been  able  to  get  five.  My  mother  will  certainly 
beat  me,  if  I  don't  carry  home  twelve."  Sir  Ben- 
jamin knew  it  did  no  good  to  give  money  to  such 
parents — that  they  would  grow  worse  and  worse,  as 
long  as  they  lived  in  idleness.  Therefore,  he  ob- 
tained land  and  money  to  establish  a  House  of  In- 
dustry. This  building  was  fitted  up  with  neatness 
and  comfort ;  and  surrounded  by  shops  for  carpen- 
ters, blacksmiths,  turners,  weavers,  saddlers,  and 
every  description  of  mechanics.  As  soon  as  the 
establishment  was  in  readiness,  the  public  officers 
went  out  into  the  streets,  and  collected  all  the  beg- 
gars they  could  find.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
whole  city  of  Munich  was  cleared  of  vagabonds, 
and  two  thousand  wretched  beings  comfortably 
provided  for,  and  at  the  same  time,  made  useful  to 
the  public. 

This  benevolent  institution  made  Sir  Benjamin 
Thompson  very  popular.  The  poor  were  grateful 
to  him,  and  the  rich  admired  his  activity  and  ener- 
gy. The  government  were  willing  to  assist  him  in 
all  his  plans  for  public  improvement;  and  his  busy 
mind  was  always  inventing  something  useful.  He 
founded  a  Military  Academy  in  Bavaria;  suggest- 
ed many  valuable  improvements  in  agriculture  ;  in- 
vented the  famous  cooking  apparatus,  known  by 
the  name  of  Rumford's ;  laid  before  ihe  Royal  So- 
ciety many  excellent  hints  concerning  various  arts 
and  sciences  ;  and  converted  a  large  hunting  for- 
est into  what  was  called  "the  English  Garden," 
studded  with  farms  and  cottages,  and  lakes. 

Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  relieve  the  suf- 
ferings of  mankind,  as  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson. 
The  Bavarians  almost  worshipped  him.  In  one  of 
the  public  squares  of  the  English  Garden,  they 
erected/a  splendid  monument  to  commemorate  his 
exertions  for  the  public  good.  On  one  side,  are 
two  sculptured  figures,  representing  plenty  strew- 
ing the  path  of  Bavaria  with  flowers;  and  on  the 
other  side  is  a  bust  of  Sir  Benjamin  Thompson, 
cut  in  Bavarian  Alabaster.  In  the  year  1791,  he 
was  created  a  "Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire," 
and  honored  with  the  order  of  the  While  Eagle. 
After  he  received  the  title  of  Count,  he  chose  to 
take  the  name  of  Rumford,  which  was  the  former 
name  of  Concord,  in  New-Hampshire, — the  place 
where  he  married,  and  where  his  estates  wen  sit- 
uated. 

In  1798,  he  received  a  formal  invitation  from  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  to  revisit  his  na- 
tive land  ;  but  he  considered  himself  bound  to 
:pend  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria 


RELIGION. 


From  the  New  York  Observer. 
THE  METHODIST  AND  THE  GLASS  BLOWERS,  OR 
RELIGION  PROFITABLE    FOR  THIS  WORLD. 

An  English  gentleman,  it,  a  loner  to  liis  friend  in  this  city 
juHt  received,  gites  the  following  account  of  good  effected  in  his 
vicinity  many  years  since,  by  the  labors  of  n  Methodist  preacher. 
Like  the  story  of  William  and  Cardus,  which  we  inserted  n  few 
weeks  since,  it  is  another  proof  that  religion  is  profitable  for  this 
world  as  well  as  for  ihe  world  to  come. 

Many  years  since,  at  a  clergy  feast  in  ******, 
England,  after  the  cloth  was  withdrawn  and  the 
wines  had  circulated  freely,  some  of  the  rlergy  be- 
gan to  abuse  the  Methodists,  (a  term  by  which  all 
who  cared  for  their  souls,  were  stigmatised)  calling 
them  fanatics,  enthusiasts,  &c.  A  gentleman  who 
was  present,  and  had  listened  to  the  conversation 
with  disgust,  at  length  put  a  stop  to  it,  by  telling 
them  they  were  abusing  a  set  of  men  they  knew 
nothing  of — "  Many  of  you  know,"  said  he,  "  that 
I  do  not  believe  in  your   'lucrative   fable,'  and 


therefore  cannot  speak  from  any  sympathy  with 
these  persecuted  men  :  but  I  should  be  the  most  un- 
grateful of  mankind,  if  I  sat  here  and  heard  men 
abused  without  cause,  who  have  put  more  money 
into  my  pocket  than  lean  well  calculate.  He  then 
proceeded  as  follows  : — 

1  Many  of  you  know  that  I  have  extensive  glaES 
works  some  miles  distant,  and  employ  a  large  num- 
ber of  men.  They  were  once  the  most  unmanage- 
able of  human  beings.  If  I  had  any  large  and 
pressing  orders  for  glass,  I  was  obliged  to  conceal 
it  from  them  ;  for  if  they  knew  that  I  had  several 
vessels  here  waiting  for  glass,  they  would  frequent- 
ly, just  as  the  metal  was  in  fusion,  and  ready  to  fee 
manufactured, one  and  all  setoff  on  a  drunken  frol- 
ick,  and  for  many  days  my  works  stood  still,  while 
they  committed  every  abomination  they  chose  with 
impunity.  Indeed,  the  whole  neighborhood  was  as 
you  would  describe  it  in  your  technical  language, 
a  'Hell'  upon  earth.  I  remonstrated  in  vain — I 
swore  and  cursed  to  no  purpose ;  till  their  frolic 
was  over,  I  could  not  prevail  on  a  man  to  return  to 
his  work,  however  pressing  my  necessities  were. 
They  set  all  law  at  defiance. 

"  In  this  stale  of  things,  one  evening,  a  poor  little 
meagre  old  man,  with  his  hair  combed  strait  over 
iiis  forehead,  came  to  the  works  and  asked  permis- 
sion to  preach  to  them,  when  their  woik  was  done. 
'  Preach — what  does  that  mean  V  '  Talk  to  you 
about  your  souls.' — '  Souls, — we  have  got  no  souls 
here, — we  are,  one  and  all,  jolly  boys,  determined 
to  enjoy  ourselves.  You  have  made  a  mistake ;  yon 
have  come  to  the  wrong  place.'  One  of  them  call- 
ed out,  '  Bring  in  the  old  fellow,  and  let's  see  how 
he  will  roast  in  the  annealing  oven.'  Some  of  them 
laid  hold  on  the  man,  but  one  stepped  forward  and 
said,  '  Stop,  lads,  the  old  boy  has  done  us  no  harm, 
and  he  who  will  harm  him,  must  first  fight  me.  Let's 
hear  what  he  has  got  to  say  for  himself — To  this, 
they  all,  after  a  while,  consented. 

"  They  put  a  cask  for  the  old  man  to  stand  on. 
He  gave  out  a  hymn,  I  think  they  call  it,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  sing  himself,  amidst  much  laughing 
and  scoffing.  Then  he  made  a  prayer — then  took 
out  of  his  pocket  a  Bible,  selected  a  text,  and  preach- 
ed to  them  in  such  plain  language,  that  they  could 
understand.  When  all  was  over  they  began  play- 
ing him  tricks  ;  but  the  one  who  befriended  him  at 
first  stood  by  him,  and  said  :  '  What  the  old  gentle- 
man has  been  telling  us  is,  I  dure  say,  all  very  true, 
and  no  one  shall  hurt  him  while  I  have  power  to 
protect  him."  Then  turning  to  the  old  man,  he 
said,  'Father,  when  will  you  comn  again?'  He 
fixed  a  day,  and  came  according  to  his  appointment. 
He  came  again  and  again,  till  he  became  such  a 
favorite  that  they  began  to  long  for  his  appearance. 
After  a  while  the  works  went  on  with  order  and 
regularity.  I  rode  over  some  months  since  to  give 
some  directions,  and  swore  at  one  of  the  men  ;  an- 
other who  heard  the  oath,  pulled  off  his  hat,  came  up 
to  me  respectfully,  and  said,  '  Master,  please  to  look 
at  that  there  paper  on  the  wall.'  What  was  my  as- 
tonishment, when  I  read, 

'  If  any  man  in  these  works  swears  a  profane  oath, 
he  is  to  forfeit  sixpence.' 

"Good,  said  I,  very  good, — call  the  clerk,  and 
let  him  add,  If  the  mauler  swears,  lie  shall  pay  half 
a  crown.     Here  it  is,  lads." 

'  If  any  man  brings  any  liquor  into  these  works, 
he  shall  forfeit  six  pence,'  and  so  on. 

"  Now  there  is  not  a  more  orderly  set  of  men  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  conduct  the  works 
— and  you  would  call  the  neighborhood  a  'Heaven' 
upon  earth.  Now,  till  you  can  show  me  thai  you 
have  by  your  preaching  caused  the  drunkard  to  be- 
come sober,  the  adulierer  to  become  chaste,  and 
the  profane  man,  moral,  let  me  hear  no  more  abuse 
of  such  worthy  men  as  the  poor  old  despised  Meth- 
odist." 

That  race  of  the  clergy  anil  the  infidel  are  gone 
to  their  account,  and  may  the  Lord  have  had  mer- 
cy on  their  souls — a  blessed  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  clergy  generally  speaking 
anil  the  universities  now  teem  with  excellent  young; 
men  training  for  the  sacred  office. 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


NATURAL    HISTORY. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  KING-BIRD. 

Did  you  eTer  sea  a  king-bird,  my  iiule  friend  ? 
Did  you  ever  hear  your  parents  tell  how  it  masters 
every  other  bird  that  flies?  It  is  a  little  bird  ;— 
when  you  first  saw  it,  perhaps  you  would  say,  a  con- 
temptible little  bird.  Yet,  small  as  it  is,  the  largest 
liawk  may  well  be  afiaid  of  it,  and  own  its  power. 
The  great  black  crow,  which  one  would  think, min-ht 
almost  swallow  the  king-bird  alive,  dares  not  sTay 
in  its  sight.  I  do  not  know  that  even  an  eagle 
would  be  able  to  drive  away  the  little  thing. 

What  makes  a  bird  that  is  so  small,  so  powerful? 
Its  wisdom,  and  its  quick  and  active  motions.  I  have 
seen  a  iiawk  fly  over  a  hedge  where  a  king-bird  had 
its  nest..  Whether  the  little  animal  thought  the 
bird  of  prey  intended  to  rob  its  nest,  and  eat  up  its 
young  ones,  or  whether  it  thought  it  safest  to  attack 
the  great  robber  first,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  in  one 
instant,  it  left  its  nest,  and  as  quick  as  thought  was 
close  upon  the  hawk.  Do  you  think  that  it  flew  in 
front  ol  the  large  bird,  and  attempted  to  conquer  it 
by  open  force  ?  No,  no  ;  it  was  too  wise  to  act  in 
that  way.  It  knew  too  well  what  would  happen  if 
it  had  put  itself  in  the  way  of  the  hawk's  sharp 
beak,  or  strong,  sharp,  hooked  claws.  The  king- 
bird flew  above  the  hawk,  and  then  darted  down, 
with  its  sharp  little  beak,  sometimes  upon  the 
hawk's  head,  sometimes  upon  its  back,  and  some- 
times even  on  the  tender  parts  of  its  body  under  its 
wings.  It  could  not  have  done  this  if  it  had  not 
been  wonderfully  active,  for  you  may  be  sure  the 
hawk  tried  with  all  its  might  to  get  away;  but  the 
king-bird  flew  so  swiftly  round  about  its  enemy,  and 
darted  up  and  down  so  fa9t,  that  my  eyes  could 
hardly  follow  it,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  hawk 
to  leave  it  behind.  I  did  not  see  the  end  of  that 
fight;  but  I  am  told,  that  the  little  biid  will  teaze 
large  birds  in  that  way  for  an  hour  together.  If 
they  try  to  turn  upon  him,  he  will  dart  at  their  eyes, 
so  that  they  are  glad  to  hang  their  heads,  and  only 
strive  to  fly  away.  If  they  alight  upon  a  tree,  lie 
will  sometimes  settle  on  another  branch  above  them, 
and  wait  till  they  again  take  wing.  In  this  way  he 
will  go  on,  until  he  is  sure  that  they  are  far 
enough  from  his  nest,  and  too  tired  to  do  him  anv 
harm.  This  is  a  pretty  history  about  the  king- 
bird ;  but  I  did  not  tell  it  merely  to  amuse  you.  1 
wish  you  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it. 

Oh  1  but  father  says  we  must  never  quarrel,  and 
the  hymn  says, 

"  But  children  you  should   never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise;" 

and    the  Bible   tells    us   "  to  love   our   enemies!" 

True,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  lesson  which  I  could 
teach  you  could  be  better  than  such  advice.  But 
it  is  not  the  quarrelsome  behaviour  of  the  king- 
bird that  I  wish  you  to  copy.  The  little  bird  knows 
no  better  way  of  defending  its  young  ones,  and  is 
only  doing  its  duty  when  it  drives  away  the  hawks 
and  crows.  But  Gnd  has  given  you  reason  to  per- 
suade ;  and  has  made  you  able  to  overcome  evil 
with  good. 

What  I  wish  yon  to  notice  is,  the  difference 
which  is  made  by  the  way  of  doing  a  thing.  Ifthe 
king-bird  were  to  attack  the  great,  powerful  hawk, 
clumsily  and  lazily,  instead  of  driving  its  enemy 
away,  it  would  become  a  prey  itself.— It  is  the  pnw'- 
cr  of  wisdom  and  activity  over  mere  size  and 
strength,  that  you  may  learn  from  the  king-bird. 
Never  think  that  you  cannot  do  your  duty  because 
you  arc  not  strong  enough,  or  large  enoujh,  or 
have  not  time.  Contrivance  and  exertion  will  do 
wonders.  E 

— e*B»- 

Thc.  Langvagtofiht  Unite  creation. — Whether 
one  beast  is  capable  of  forming  a  design,  and  com- 
municating its  designs  by  any  kind  of  language  to 
others,  we  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  read- 
er, after  giving  the  following  instance,  which 
among  others  is  brought  as  a  proof  of  it,  by  father 
Bourgeant : 

"  A  sparrow  finding  a  nest  that  a  martin  had  just 


built  standing  very  conveniently  for  him,  possessed 
himself  of  it.  The  martin,  seeing  the  usurper  in 
her  house,  called  strongly  for  help  to  expel  him.  A 
thousand  martins  came  in  full  speed  and  attacked 
the  sparrow ;  but  the  latter  being  covered  on  every 
side,  and  presenting  his  large  beak  at  the  entrance 
of  the  nest,  was  invulnerable,  and  made  the  boldest 
of  them  repent  their  temerity.  After  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  combat,  all  the  martins  disappeared.  The 
sparrow  seemed  to  think  he  had  got  the  better,  and 
the  spectators  judged  that  the  martins  had  aban- 
doned their  undertaking.  Not  in  the  least.  In  a 
few  seconds  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  each 
of  them  having  procured  a  little  of  that  tempered 
earth  with  which  they  build  their  nests,  they  all  at 
once  fell  upon  the  sparrow,  and  enclosed  him  in  the 
nest  to  perish  there,  since  they  could  not  drive  him 
thence."  Could  the  martins  concert  this  design 
without  some  medium  equivalent  to  language  1 


ESITOEIAL. 


PROVERBS  FOR  YOUTH. 

In  the  last  Companion  we  gave  some  account  of 
Proverbs,  particularly  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
Many  other  Proverbs  are  true  and  useful ;  but  these, 
which  ate  given  us  in  the  Bible,  should  be  all  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  neasured  up  in  the  heart. 
They  are  the  sentiments  of  a  very  wise  and  observ- 
ing man,  who  had  great  experience  of  the  ways  of 
the  world  and  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  men  in 
his  providence.  They  have  also  the  sanction  of 
the  holy  Spirit,  and  are  a  portion  of  the  oracles  of 
God. 

Hoping  to  excite  more  attention  to  this  part  of 
the  precious  Bible,  we  have  selected  some  of  the 
Proverbs  and  arranged  them  under  different  heads. 
Children  can  commit  them  to  memory  as  we  have 
placed  them  below;  or  they  can  take  their  Bibles 
and  find  the  chapters  and  verses  where  they  stand 
there.  They  can  recite  them  to  their  parents,  or 
each  other;  and  talk  over  the  meaning  of  them, 
and  how  they  apply  to  themselves  and  other  people 
about  them. 

A  few  of  the  selections  are  taken  from  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasles,  which  was  also  written  by  Kino- 
Solomon.  This  book  or  treatise  is  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  collection  of  Proverbs  or  Maxims;  but 
some  of  the  sentences  rather  take  that  form,  and 
may  properly  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 

Lying  and  Deceit. — These  six  things  doth  the 
Lord  hate;  yea,  seven  are  an  abomination  unto 
him:  a  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands  that 
shed  innocent  blood,  a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked 
imaginations,  feet  that  are  swift  in  running  to  mis- 
chief, a  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies,  and  him 
that  soweth  discord  anipng  brethren. — lie  that 
speaketh  truth  showelh  forth  righteousness;  but  a 
false  witness  deceit. — The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  es- 
tablished forever ;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a 
moment. — Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imag- 
ine evil ;  but  to  the  counselors  of  peace  is  joy. — 
Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  ;  but  they 
that  deal  truly  are  his  delight. — A  righteous  man 
hateth  lying;  but  a  wicked  man  is  loathsome,  and 
Cometh  to  shame. — A  faithful  witness  will  not  lie; 
but  a  false  witness  will  utter  lies. — A  wicked  doer 
civelh  heed  to  false  lips  ;  and  a  liar  giveth  heed  to 
a  naughty  tongue. — A  false  witness  shall  not  be 
unpunished,  and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  not  es- 
cape.— A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished, 
and  he  that  speaketh  lies  shall  perish. — The  desire 
of  a  man  is  his  kindness,  and  a  poor  man  is  better 
than  a  liar. — It  is  nought,  it  is  nought,  saith  the 
buyer;  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way,  then  he  boast- 
eth  — Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man  ;  but  after- 
wards his  mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel. — The 
getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue,  is  a  vanity 
tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death. —  A  false 
witness  shall  perish. — Be  not  a  witness  against  thy 
neighbor  without  cause;  and  deceive  not  with  thy 
lips. — lie  that  hateth  dissnmbleth  with  his  lips,  and 
layeth  up  deceit  within  him.  When  he  speaketh 
fair,  believe  him  not;  for  there  are  seven  abomina- 
tions in  his  heart.  Whose  hatred  is  covered  by  de- 
ceit, his   wickedness  shall  be  showed  before  the 


whole  congregation.  Whoso  diggetha  pit,  shall  fall 
therein  ;  and  he  that  rolleth  a  sume,  it  shall  return 
upon  him.  A  lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are 
afflicted  by  it ;  &.  a  flattering  mouth  uorkeih  ruin. 
— Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  frieud ;  but  the  kis- 
ses of  an  enemy  are  deceitful. 

Pan  ntal  Correction. — [Children  sometimes  need 
correction  fiom  their  parents,  and  aie  apt  to  think 
it  is  hard  to  suffer  it.  Let  them  read  what  God 
says  about  it.] — He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth. his 
sou  ;  but  he  that  loveth  him  chastenelh  him  betimes. 
— Correction  is  grievous  to  him  that  forsaketh  the 
way,  and  he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die. — Chas- 
ten thy  sou  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul 
spare  for  his  crying. — Foolishness  is  bound  in  the 
heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  shall 
drive  it  far  from  him. — Withhold  not  correction 
from  the  child  ;  for  if  thou  bealesl  him  with  the  rod, 
he  shall  not  die. — The  rod  and  reproof  give  wis- 
dom ;  but  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  moth- 
er to  shame. — Correct  tby  son,  and  he  shall  give 
thee  rest ;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul. 

The  Consequences  of  filial  Obedience  and  Diso- 
bedience.— A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father;  but  a 
foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother. — A  wise 
son  heareth  his  father's  instruction;  but  a  scorner 
hearelh  not  rebuke. — A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  fa- 
ther; but  a  foolish  son  despiseth  his  mother. — He 
that  begetteth  a  lool  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow ;  and  the 
father  of  a  fool  hath  no  joy. — A  foolish  son  is  a 
grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness  to  her  that  bare 
him. — He  that  wasteth  his  father,  and  chaseth  away 
his  mother,  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame  and  bring- 
eth reproach. — Whoso  curseth  his  father  and  his 
mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  dark- 
ness.— My  son,  if  thy  heart  be  wise,  my  heart  shall 
rejoice,  even  mine. — The  father  of  the  righteous 
shall  greatly  rejoice,  and  he  that  begetteth  a  wise 
child  shall  have  joy  of  him.  Thy  father  and  thy 
mother  shall  be  glad,  and  she  that  bare  thee  shall 
rejoice. — Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  a  wise  son:  but 
he  that  is  a  companion  of  riotous  men  shameth  his 
father. —  Whosoloveth  wisdom  rejoiceth  his  father ; 
but  he  that  keepeth  company  with  harlots  spendeth 
his  substance.  The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  fath- 
er, and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the  ravens  of 
the  valley  shall  pick  it  out  and  the  young  eagles  shall 
eat  it.  [To  be  continued.] 


MISCELLANY. 


Maxims. — He  who  seldom  thinks  of  heaven,  is  not 
likely  to  get  thither;  as  the  only  way  to  hit  the 
mark,  is  to  keep  the  eye  fixed  upon  it. 

•Men  are  more  civilized  by  their  pleasures  than 
their  occupations.  Business  dispenses  not  only  with 
ceremony,  but  often  with  common  civility  ;  and  we 
should  become  rude,  repulsive,  and  ungracious,  did 
we  not  recover  in  our  recreations  the  urbanity  which 
in  the  bustle  of  our  labors  we  disregard. 

POETRY. 


LINES 

Addressed  by  the  author  to  a  little  girt  named  Margaret. 
Margaret  we  never  met  before. 
And  nfargnrcl,  we  may  meet  no  more  : 
Whlil  Rhnll  T  Fay  at  parting  I 
Scarce  half  a  moon  has  lull  it*  race, 
Since  first  I  saw  ynur  fairy  face, 
Around  this  gny  am]  giddy  place 

Sweet  smiles  and  blushes  dnrting. 
Yet  from  my  heart  1  freely  till 
I  cannot  help  but  wish  you  well. 

1  dure  not  wish  you  slnres  of  wealth, 
A  Hoop  of  friends,  unfailing  health. 

And  freedom  from  affliction  ! 
I  dare  not  wish  you  hftnuty's  prize. 
Carnation  li|is  and  bright  blue  eyes  ! 
Thcv  speak  thro'  tears,  they  breathe  lhro?  eight  f 

Then  hear  my  benediction  : 
Of  these  good  things  be  you  possest, 
Just  in  the  measure  liod  thinks  bust. 

But  little  Margaret,  may  you  he 
All  that  His  eye  delight*  to  see  ; 

All  that  He  loves  and  blesses; 
The  Lord  in  darkness  be  your  light, 
Your  strength  in  sickness,  shield  in  fight, 
Your  health,  your  riches,  nnd  your  might, 

Your  comfort  in  distresses  ; 
The  hope  of  ercry  future  breath, 
And  your  eternal  joy  in  death. 
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Vol.  III. 


NAKHATZVE. 


From  Mitford's  Village  Sketches. 
DORA.    C  RES  WELL. 

I  had  taken  refuge  in  a  harvest-field  belonging 
to  my  good  neighbor,  Fanner  Creswell ;  a  beauti- 
ful child  lay  on  the  ground  at  some  little  distance, 
whilst  a  young  girl,  resting  from  the  labor  of  reap- 
in^,  was  twisting  a  rustic  wreath  of  enamelled  corn- 
flowers, brilliant  poppies,  snow-white  lily-bines, 
and  light  fragile  hare-bells,  mingled  with  tufts  of 
the  richest  wheat-ears,  around  its  hat. 

There  was  something  in  the  tender  yonthfulness 
of  these  two  innocent  creatures,  in  the  pretty, 
though  somewhat  fantastic,  occupation  of  the  girl, 
the  fresh  wild-flowers,  the  ripe  and  swelling  corn 
that  harmonized  with  the  season  and  the  hour, 
and  conjured  up  memories  of  "  Dis  and  Proser- 
pine," and  of  all  that  is  gorgeous  and  graceful,  in 
old  mythology;  of  the  lovely  Lavinia  of  our  own 
poet,  and  of  that  finest  pastoral  of  the  world,  the 
far  lovelier  Ruth.  But  these  fanciful  associations 
soon  vanished  before  the  real  sympathy  excited 
by  the  actors  of  the  scene,  both  of  whom  where 
known  to  me,  and  both  objects  of  a  sincere  and 
lively  interest. 

The  young  girl,  Dora  Creswell,  was  the  orphan 
niece  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  yeomen  in  our  part  of 
the  world,  the  only  child  of  his  only  brother;  and 
having  lost  both  her  parents  whilst  still  an  infant, 
had  been  reared  by  her  widowed  uncle  as  fondly 
and  carefully  as  his  own  son  Walter.  He  said  that 
he  loved  her  quite  as  well,  perhaps  he  loved  her 
better ;  for  though  it  was  impossible  for  a  father  not 
to  be  proud  of  the  bold  handsome  youth,  who  at 
eichteen,  had  a  man's  strength,  and  a  man's  sta- 
ture ;  was  the  best  ringer,  the  best  cricketer,  and 
the  best  shot  in  the  county ;  yet  the  fairy  Dora, 
who  nearly  ten  years  younger,  was  at  once  his 
handmaid,  his  housekeeper,  his  plaything,  and  his 
companion,  was  evidently  the  appleof  his  eye.  Our 
good  farmer  vaunted  her  accomplishments,  as  men 
of  his  class  are  wont  to  boast  of  a  high  bred  horse, 
or  a  favorite  greyhouBd. 

She  could  make  a  shirt  and  a  pudding,  darn 
stockings,  rear  poultry,  keep  accounts,  and  read 
the  newspaper;  was  as  famous  for  gooseberry  wine 
as  Mrs.  Primrose,  and  could  compound  a  syllabub 
with  any  dairy  woman  in  the  county.  There  was 
not  so  handy  a  little  creature  any  where ;  so  thought- 
ful and  trusty  about  the  house,  and  yet  out  of  doors 
as  o-ay  as  a  lark,  and  as  wild  as  the  wind  ;  nobody 
was  like  his  Dora.  So  said,  and  thought  Farmer 
Creswell :  and  before  Dora  was  ten  years  old,  he 
had  resolved  that  in  due  time  she  should  marry  his 
son,  Walter,  and  had  informed  both  parties  of  his 
intention. 

Now  Farmer  .  Creswell's  intentions  were  well 
known  to  be  as  unchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  He  was  a  fair  specimen  of 
an  English  yeoman,  a  tall,  square-built,  muscular, 
stout  and  active  man,  with  a  resolute  countenance, 
a  keen  eye,  and  an  intelligent  smile;  his  temper 
was  boisterous  and  irascible,  generous  and  kind  to 
those  whom  he  loved,  but  quick  to  take  offence, 
and  slow  to  pardon,  expecting  and  exacting  impli- 
cit obedience  from  all  about  him.  With  all  Dora's 
good  gifts,  the  sweet  and  yielding  nature  of  the  gen- 
tle and  submissive  little  girl,  was  undoubtedly  the 
chief  cause  of  her  uncle's  partiality.  Above,  all,  he 
was  obstinate  in  the  highest  degree,  had  never  been 
known  to  yield  a  point,  or  change  a  resolution  ;  and 
the  fault  was  the  more  inveterate,  because  he  call- 
ed it  firmness,  and  accounted  it  a  virtue.  For  the 
rest,  he  was  a  person  of  excellent  principle,  and 


perfect  integrity;  clear-headed,  prudent,  and  saga- 
cious; fond  of  agricultural  experiments,  which  he 
pursued  cautiously,  and  successfully  ;  a  good  farmer, 
and  a  good  man. 

His  son  Walter,  who  was  in  person  a  handsome 
likeness  of  his  father,  resembled  him  also  in  many 
points  of  character,  was  equally  obstinate,  and  far 
more  fiery,  hot,  and  bold.  He  loved  his  pretty  cou- 
sin, much  as  he  would  have  loved  a  favorite  sister, 
and  might  very  possibly,  if  let  alone,  have  become 
attached  to  her  as  his  father  wished  ;  but  to  be  die- 


herself,  as  the  beautiful  child,  sittingon  the  ground, 
in  all  the  placid  dignity  of  infancy,  looked  up  at  me 
and  smiled  in  my  face;  "only  look  at  him,"  con- 
tinued she,  "and  think  of  that  dear  boy,  and  his 
dear  mother  living  on  charity,  and  they  my  uncle's 
lawful  heirs,  whilst  I,  who  have  no  right  whatever, 
no  claim  at  all, — I,  that  compared  to  them,  am  but 
a  far-off-kinswoman,  the  mere  creature  of  his  boun- 
ty, should  revel  in  comfort,  and  in  plenty,  and  they 
starving!  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  I  will  not.  And  then 
the  wrong  that  he  is  doing  himself,  he  that  is  really 


tated  to,  to  be  chained  down  to  a  distant  engage-  j  so  good  and  kind,  to  be  called  a  hard-hearted  ty- 
ment,  to  hold  himself  bound  to  a  mere  child  ;  the  |  rant,  by  the  whole  country  side.  And  he  is  unhap- 
very  idea  was  absurd  ;  and  restraining  with  difficul-  py  himself  too;  I  know  that  he  is  ;  so  tired  as  he 
ty  an  abrupt  denial,  he  walked  down  into  the  vil-  comes  home,  he  will  walk  about  his  room  half  the 
lage,  predisposed,  out  of  sheer  contradiction,  to! night;  and  often  at  meal  times,  he  will  drop  his 
fall  in  love  with  the  first  young  woman  who  should    knife  and  fork,  and  sigh  so  heavily.     He  may  turn 


come  in   his  way  ;  and  he  did  fall  in  love  accord 
ingly. 

Mary  Hay,  the  object  of  his  ill-fated  passion, was 
the  daughter  of  the  respectable  mistress  of  a  small 
endowed  school  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish. 
She  was  a  delicate,  interesting  creature,  with  a 
slight,  drooping  figure,  and  a  fair,  downcast  face, 
like  a  snow-drop,  forming  such  a  contrast  with  her 
gay  and  gallant  wooer,  as  Love,  in  his  vagaries,  is 
often  pleased  to  bring  together. 

The  courtship  was  secret  and  tedious,  and  pro- 
longed from  months  to  years;  for  Mary  shrank 
from  the  painful  contest  which  she  knew  that  an 
avowal  of  their  attachment  would  occasion.  At 
length  her  mother  died,  and  deprived  of  home,  and 
maintenance,  she  reluctantly  consented  to  a  private 
marriage  ;  an  immediate  discovery  ensued,  and  was 
followed  by  all  the  evils,  and  more  than  all,  that 
her  worst  fears  had  anticipated.  Eler  husband  was 
turned  from  the  house  of  his  father,  and  in  less 
than  three  months,  his  death,  by  an  inflammatory 
fever,  left  her  a  desolate  and  pennyless  widow — un- 
owned and  unassisted  by  the  stern  parent,  on  whose 
unrelenting  temper  neither  the  death  of  his  son, nor 
the  birth  of  his  grandson,  seemed  to  make  the 
slightest  impression.  But  for  the  general  sympathy 
excited  by  the  deplorable  situation,  and  blameless 
demeanor  of  the  widowed  bride,  she  and  her  infant 
might  have  taken  refuge  in  the  workhouse.  The 
whole  neighborhood  was  zealous  to  relieve,  and  to 
serve  them;  but  their  most  liberal  benefactress, 
their  most  devoted  friend,  was  poor  Dora.  Consider- 
ing her  uncle's  partiality  to  herself  as  the  primary 
cause  of  all  this  misery,  she  felt  like  a  guilty  crea- 
ture; and  casting  off  at  once  her  native  timidity, 
and  habitual  submission,  she  had  repeatedly  braved 
his  anger,  by  the  most  earnest  supplications  for 
mercy  and  for  pardon  ;  and  when  this  proved  un- 
availing, she  tried  to  mitigate  their  distresses  by  all 
the  assistance  that  Iter  small  means  would  per- 
mit. Every  shilling  of  her  pocket-money,  she  ex- 
pended upon  her  poor  cousins;  worked  for  them, 
begged  for  them,  and  transferred  to  them  every 
present  that  was  made  to  herself,  from  a'silk  frock, 
to  a  penny  tartlet.  Every  thing  that  was  her  own 
she  gave,  but  nothing  of  her  uncle's  ;  for,  though 
sorely  tempted  to  transfer  some  of  the  plenty  around 
her,  to  those  whose  claims  seemed  so  just,  and 
whose  need  was  so  urgent,  Dora  felt  that  she  was 
trusted,  and  that  she  must  prove  herself  trust- 
worthy. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs,  at  the  time  of 
my  encounter  with  Dora  and  little  Walter,  in  the 
harvest  field  ;  the  rest  will  be  best  told  in  the  course 
of  our  dialogue. 

"  And  so,  Madam  I  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  dear 
cousin  Mary  so  sick,  and  so  melancholy;  and  the 
dear,  dear  child,  that  a  king  might  be  proud  of — 
only  look  at  him!"   exclaimed  Dota,  interrupting 


me  out  of  doors,  as  he  threatened  ;  or,  what  is  worse 
call  me  ungrateful,  or  undutiful,  but  he  shall  see 
this  boy." 

"  He  never  has  seen  him  then  ?  and  that  is  the 
reason  you  are  tricking  him  out  so  prettily." — 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Mind  what  I  told  you,  Walter! 
and  hold  up  your  hat,  and  say  what  I  bid  you." 

"  Gan-papa's  fowers '."  stammered  the  pretty 
boy,  in  his  sweet  childish  voice,  the  first  words 
that  I  had  ever  heard'  him  speak. 

"Grand-papa's  flowers!"  said  his  zealous  pre- 
ceptress. 

"Gan-papa's  fowers!"  echoed  the  boy. 
"  Shall  you  take  the  child  to  the  house,  Dora?" 
asked  I. 

"  No,  ma'am,  for  I  look  for  my  uncle  here  every 
minute,  and  this  is  the  best  place  to  ask  a  favor  in, 
for  the  very  sight  of  the  great  crops  puts  him  in 
good  humor ;  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  profits, 
but  because  the  land  never  bore  half  so  much  be- 
fore, and  it's  all  owing  to  his  management  in  dress- 
ing and  drilling.  I  came  reaping  here  to-day,  on 
purpose  to  please  him  ;  for  though  he  says  he  does 
not  wish  me  to  work  in  the  fields,  I  know  he  likes 
it;  and  here  he  shall  seelinle  Walter.  Doyou  think  he 
can  resist  him,  ma'am,"  continued  Dora,  leaning 
over  her  infant  cousin,  with  the  grace  and  fondness 
of  a  young  Madonna;  "  do  you  think  he  can  resist 
him,  poor  child  !  so  helpless,  so  harmless;  his  own 
blood  ton,  and  so  like  his  father,  no  heart  could  be 
hard  enough  to  hold  out,  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
will  not.  Only,"  pursued  Dora,  relapsing  into  her 
girlish  tone  and  attitude,  as  a  cold  fear  crossed  her 
enthusiastic  hope,  "only,  I  am  half-afraid,  that 
Waller  will  cry.  It's  strange,  when  one  wants  any 
thino-  to  behave  particularly  well,  how  sure  it  is  to 
be  naughty  ;  my  pets  especially.  I  remember  when 
my  Lady  Countess  came  on  purpose  to  see  our  white 
peacock,  that  we  got  in  a  present  from  India,  the 
obstinate  bird  ran  away  behind  a  bean-stack,  and 
would  not  spread  his  train,  to  show  the  dead  white 
spots  on  his  glossy  white  feathers,  all  we  could  do. 
Her  ladyship  was  quite  angry.  And  my  red  and 
yellow  marvel  of  Peru,  which  used  to  blow  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  as  regular  as  the  clock  struck, 
was  not  open  the  other  day  at  five,  when  dear  Miss 
Ellen  came  to  paint  it,  though  the  sun  was  shining 
as  bright  as  it  does  now.  If  Waller  should 
scream  and  cry,  for  my  uncle  does  sometimes  look 
so  stern  ;  and  then  it's  Saturday,  and  he  has  such 
a  beard  !  if  the  child  should  be  frightened  ! — Be 
sure,  Waller,  you  don't  cry!"  said  Dora,  in  great 
alarm. 

"  Gan-papa's  fowers,"  replied  the  smiling  boy, 
holding  up  his  hat ;  and  his  young  piotectress  was 
comforted. 

At  that  moment  the  farmer  was  heard  whistling 
to  his  dog  in  a  neighboring  field,  and  fearful  that 
my  presence  might  injure  the  cause,  I  departed,  my 
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thoughts  full  of  the  nuble  little  girl,  and  her  gener- 
ous purpose. 

I  had  promised  to  call  the  next  afternoon,  to  learn 
her  success;  and  passing  the  harvest-field  in  my 
way,  I  found  a  group  assembled  there,  which  in- 
stantly dissipated  my  anxiety.  On  the  very  spot 
where  we  had  parted,  I  saw  the  good  farmer  him- 
self, in  his  Sunday  clothes,  tossing  little  Walter  in 
the  air;  the  child  laughing  and  screaming,  with 
delight,  and  his  grandfather,  apparently  quite  as 
much  delighted  as  himself.  A  pale,  slender, 
young  woman,  in  deep  mourning,  stood  looking  at 
their  gambols  with  an  air  of  intense  thankfulness; 
and  Dora,  the  cause  and  sharer  of  all  this  happi- 
ness, was  loitering  behind,  playing  with  the  flow- 
ers in  Waller's  hat,  which  she  was  holding  in  her 
hand.  Catching  my  eye,  the  sweet  girl  came  to  me 
instantly. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  my  dear  Dora  !  and  I  give  you 
joy  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Little  Walter  be- 
haved well  then '!" 

"  Oh,  he  behaved  like  an  angel." 

"Did  lie  say,  Gan-papa's  fowers  !" 

"  Nobody  spoke  a  word.  The  moment  the  child 
took  off  his  hat,  and  looked  up,  the  truth  seemed  to 
flash  on  my  uncle,  and  to  melt  his  heart  at  once — 
the  boy  is  so  like  his  father.  He  knew  him,  instant- 
ly, and  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  hugged  him 
just  as  he  is  hugging  him  now." 

"And  the  beard,  Dora!" 

"Why,  that  seemed  to  take  the  child's  fancy,  he 
put  up  his  little  hands  and  stroked  it ;  and  laughed 
in  his  grandfather's  face,  and  flung  his  chubby  arms 
round  his  neck,  and  held  out  his  sweet  mouth  to  be 
kissed  ;  and  how  my  uncie  did  kiss  him  1  I  thought 
he  never  would  have  done;  and  then  he  sate  down 
on  a  wheat  sheaf  and  cried  ;  and  I  cried  loo  1  Very 
strange  that  one  should  cry  for  happiness!"  added 
Dora,  as  some  large  drops  fell  on  tbe  wreath  which 
she  was  adjusting  round  Waller's  hat  ;  "  Very 
strange,"  repeated  she,  looking  up,  with  a  bright 
smile,  and  brushing  away  the  tears  from  her  rosy 
cheeks,  with  a  bunch  of  corn-flower  ;  "Very  strange 
that  I  should  cry  when  I  am  the  happiest  creature 
alive;  for  Alary  and  Walter  are  to  live  with  us, 
and  my  dear  uncle,  instead  of  being  angry  with  me, 
says  that  he  loves  me  better  than  ever.  How  very 
strange  it  is,"  said  Dora,  as  the  tears  poured  down, 
faster  and  faster,  "  that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to 
cry  1" 


grateful  not  to  do  as  he  wished.  But  then  he  might 
not  be  at  home  to-night,  and  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  to-morrow  after  all,  and  she  rather  thought 
he  would  not  come.  I  retired  quite  early  that  night, 
as  I  had  been  walking  with  the  little  girls  a  goud 
deal  and  fell  fatigued  ;  and  Martha  was  determined 
to  gel  up  early  in  the  morning,  that  she  might  finish 
her  work  thai  day  at  least. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  I  awoke  next 
morning,  and  when  I  went  Below  I  was  surprised  to 
find  Mr.  Warner  in  the  parlor,  hating  arrived  late 
the  preceding  evening.  Martha  was  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  the  corner,  and  I  thought  she  looked  as  if 
she  wished  she  had  taken  her  mother's  advice.  No- 
thinf  however  was  said  til!  after  we  had  breakfast- 
ed, and  Mr.  Warner  had  taken  his  morning  walk. 
He  then  produced  a  small  neat  work-basket,  and 
placing  it  on  the  table,  said,  "  Martha,  my  dear,  I 
want  to  see  how  neatly  you  have  sewed  those  cravats 
for  me  since  I  have  been  away."  Martha  could  not 
speak;  and  her  mother  replied,  "that  Martha  had 
been  pulling  them  off  every  day,  but  that  she  had 
certainly  intended  doing  them  to-day."  Her  uncle 
looked  grieved,  and  taking  the  basket  in  his  hand, 
said,  "  this  must  remain  in  your  mother's  room  for 
her  use  until  you  can  beiier  understand,  Marlha,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  I  have  so  often  repeated  lo 
jou,  'defer  not  till  to-morrow,  what  you  may  do  to- 
day.' You  must  try  to  understand  them.  What 
does  the  word  of  God  leach  us,  '  Boast  not  of  to- 
morrow,' '  work  while  it  is  called  to-day;  for  there 
is  no  device  nor  knowledge  in  the  grave  whither 
thou  art  hastening.' " 


LEARNING. 


The  good  scholar  will  not  need  to  be  utged  by 
reasons  and  motives  to  his  duty.  If  he  did,  1  should 
tell  him  that  his  parents  were  anxious  for  his  im- 
provemenl&.good  habits, thai  his  instructersare  anx- 
ious for  these  things;  lhat  he  should  strive  lo  please 
ihem,  and  above  all  he  owes  it  as  a  sacred  duly  lo 
God  to  employ  every  hour  of  his  lime  well, and  lo  lose 
none  of  it  in  unnecessary  loitering  &  tardiness.  For 
remember,  my  young  reader,  thai  a  strict  account 
will  be  required  of  you  of  the  manner  in  which 
your  time  has  been  spent:  and  that  God  regardeth 
that  which  is  past.  To  those  good  boys  and  girls 
who  follow  ihis  advice,  1  shall  next  week  have 
something  more  to  say.  J***". 


MORALITY. 


From  the   Youth's  Friend. 
PROCRASTINATION. 

"  Will  not  by  and  by  do,  mother  1"  I  heard  a 
little  girl  inquire  one  day  :  the  daughter  ofthe  Iriend 
to  whom  I  was  paying  a  visil.  "  Will  not  to-morrow 
do  as  well?  I  do  not  like  lhat  kind  of  sewing  at  all, 
and  [  have  got  something  else  I  would  rather  do  to- 
day." "  I  am  surprised  lo  hear  you  talk  thus,  Mar- 
tha," her  mother  replied,  "  you  know  those  cravats 
are  for  your  uncle,  and  I  really  thought  you  loved 
him  enough  to  induce  you  lo  try  to  conquer  your 
foolish  habit  of  procrastination  for  his  sake.  But 
although  he  has  been  gone  from  home  three  weeks, 
and  I  have  repeatedly  reminded  you  of  his  request, 
you  have  not  been  ready  to  comply  with  it,  because 
by  and  by — and  some  future  lime  would  do  as  well. 
However,  I  will  allow  you  to  do  as  you  please  now, 
only  remember,  that  I  expect  ynur  uncle  hume  to- 
night, and  if  the  work  is  not  done  I  think  he  will  be 
disappointed." 

Martha  had  no  father,  but  with  her  mother  and 
sister  lived  with  her  uncle,  who  had  been  very  kind 
to  them,  and  of  whom  she  was  very  fond.  But  she 
bad  been  much  indulged  in  all  her  whims  and  de- 
sires, and  she  liked  lo  do  every  thing  just  at  the 
time  she  pleased,  and  as  she  pleased.  And  very 
seldom  doing  any  thing  at  the  very  moment  she  was 
requested,  she  had  acquired  a  habit  of  putting  off, 
and  delaying  ibe  smallest  duty  as  long  as  possible. 
At  present  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  She  knew 
her  uncle  would  expect  to  find  the  work  done,  and 
as  he  was  so  good  lo  her,  and  she  thought,  intend- 
ed to  bring  her  a  present  loo,  it  would  be  vejy  un- 


THE    SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion 
ADVICE  TO  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 
Among  the  young  readers  of  this  paper  there  are 
probably  many,  who  have  not  yet  finished  their 
course  of  early  education,  and  who  are  now  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  winter.  To  such  I  have 
thought  lhat  some  advice  might  be  acceptable  and 
useful.  It  will  certainly  be  acceptable  to  those  who 
are  desirous  of  improvement,  and  it  may  be  high- 
ly useful  to  all  who  strive  not  only  to  store  their 
minds  with  learning,  but  to  amend  their  characters, 
and  make  themselves  amiable  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  pious  lowards  God. 

In  the  first  place  then,  the  good  scholar  will  he 
punctual.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  go  to  school  at 
all,  it  is  well  to  go  early.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  should  waste  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  of 
every  morning  by  going  to  the  school-room,  and 
loitering  or  playing  about  it  long  before  the  school 
hour  has  arrived  ;  but  I  do  mean  that  you  should 
never  be  late.  No,  not  15  minutes,  nor  10  minutes, 
nor  5  minutes  loo  late.  Let  it  be  your  ambition  lo 
be  in  your  seals,  with  your  books  before  you,  at 
the  moment  of  opening  school.  You  cannot  imag- 
ine how  much  more  you  will  learn  by  pursuing  ihis 
course,  ihan  by  coming  in,  as  too  many  do,  espe- 
cially in  the  country,  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  whole 
hour  too  late. — To  ascertain  this  point,  let  us  apply 
a  little  of  ihe  arithmetic,  which  you  have  been 
learning.  Suppose  you  were  to  arrive  at  the  school 
room  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  time  every  half 
day. — This  would  be  half  an  hour  a  day;  if  we 
reckon  five  days  a  week  it  will  amount  in  one 
week  to  5  half  hours,  or  2  hours  and  a  half. 

In  one  month  it  will  amount  to  4  limes  as  much, 
or  10  hours.  In  a  quarter  to  3  times  this  last  sum 
or  !10  hours. — Now  here,  is  a  loss  of  at  least  5  days' 
schooling,  or  about  a  week  in  one  quarter — or  20 
days  in  a  year,  by  the  trifling,  or  loitering  away  of 
15  minutes  only  each  half  day!  And  what  good 
scholar  is  there,  who  would  be  willing  to  throw 
away  20  days  tuition  ?  You  say  you  could  not 
have  imagined  that  it  would  come  lo  so  much; 
true,  you  never  thought  of  it,  you  never  calculated 
it,  you  never  reckoned  it,  by  the  aid  of  your 
knowledge  of  arithmetic;  and  Ihis  is  the  reason 
why  you  have  lost  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks, 
and  months,  in  idleness.  Let  it  be  so  no  longer,  1 
beg  you,  but  resolve  from  this  day  to  be  always 
punctual. 


From  the  Christian    Secretary. 
"THOU  GOD  SEEST  ME." 

My  dear  children,  perhaps  aWof  you  do  nol  al- 
irays  remember  this  beautiful  text;  if  so,  I  will  re- 
laie  to  you  a  very  affecting  little  anecdote,  which 
perhaps  some  of  you  never  heard,  and  which  may 
help  you  to  remember  the  text. — There  was  once  in 
England,  a  little  boy,  whose  parents  were  in  very 
indigent  circumstances,  and  not  only  so,  but  were 
also  very  wicked;  they  cared  very  little,  and  per- 
haps knew  less  aboul  lhat  Glorious  Being,  who 
made  them  and  look  care  of  them,  and  consequent- 
ly their  little  son  was  not  blessed  with  those  relig- 
ious instructions,  which  you,  my  dear  children, 
are  ;  yet  he  was  naturally  possessed  of  a  mild,  ami- 
able disposition  :  and  his  lovely  deportment  procur- 
ed him  many  good  friends,  among  which  were 
some  pious  Sabbath  School  Teachers.  These 
friends  placed  him  very  kindly  at  a  Sabbath  School, 
hoping  that  he  would  learn  those  things  which 
would  be  useful  to  him  in  life,  and  secure  lo  him 
the  favor  and  love  of  Jesus  in  a  coming  world  ; 
nor  in  this  were  they  disappointed.  This  little 
boy  was  surrounded  with  many  very  vicious  and 
wicked  children,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  some- 
times some  of  his  little  school  fellows,  would  wish 
to  entice  him  from  school  for  a  day,  or  a  half  dav, 
to  mingle  with  them  in  wickedness;  for  you  know, 
my  dear  children,  that  they  could  not  be  about  any 
good,  if  they  were  absent  from  the  Sabbath  School 
without  a  cause.  This  little  boy  would  not  roinole 
with  them  in  their  wicked  sports,  and  one  day  be- 
ing very  strongly  importuned  to  absent  himself  from 
school,  to  pilfer  a  neighbour's  fruit  orchard,  he  re- 
fused ;  after  which,  when  he  reflected  on  the  con- 
duct of  those  wicked  boys,  he  became  very  sorrow- 
ful ;  this  the  teacher  observed  when  he  came  in, 
and  asked  him  the  cause,  when  one  of  the  other 
boys  in  the  class  possessing  more  confidence  than 
this  little  boy;  related  to  him  the  circumstances  of 
his  being  tempted  to  leave  the  school  lhat  morn- 
ing, to  mingle  with  wicked  boys — when  his  teach- 
er asked  him,  "  why  he  did  not  go?"  He  raised 
his  expressive  blue  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to 
heaven,  and  exclaimed,  "/  know  that  'thou  God 
siestme."'  Then  turning  lo  his  teacher,  said, 
"  Whenever  I  am  but  half  inclined  to  sin,  this 
beautiful  text  which  I  learned  at  the  Sabbath 
School,  is  in  my  thoughts;  and  how  can  I  do  that 
which  God  forbids,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that 
He  sees  me?  This  text  has  kept  me  from  sin 
many  a  time,  and  [take  more  pleasure  in  thinking 
upon  it,  I  know,  than  I  could  in  sin." 

As  he  grew  up,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  evi- 
dently before  his  eyes;  for  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
had  "sanctified  him  through  the  truth,"  and  ena- 
bled him  not  only  to  realize  lhat  God  always  saw 
him,  but  lhat  he  could  not  look  on  him,  a  vile  pol- 
luted sinner,  with  approbation,  only  through  Jesus 
Christ  the  Redeemer.  He  therefore  received  Je- 
sus Christ  as  his  righteousness  and  strength,  and. 
his  salvation.  The  Lord  loved  him,  and  blessed 
and  prospered  him.  He  at  length  became  a  mini's^ 
ter  of  the  Gospel.  He  loved  the  Lord,  and  the 
souls  of  his  fellow  sinners  so  well,  he  left  his  home, 
his  friends,  and  his  all  on  earth,  to  embark  for  a 
foreign  clime;  and  there  to  preach  what  the  Bible 
tells  you  is  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy"  lo  a  wicked 
superstitious,  heathen  people,  who  were  sitting  in 
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the  region  and  shadow  of  death  ;  who  were  not 
blessed  with  Sabbath  Schools,  Bibles,  &c.  as  you 
are.  He  there  preached  many  years,  and  was  made 
the  instrument  of  much  good  to  the  souls  and  the 
bodies  of  men  ;  till  at  length  his  Heavenly  Father 
was  pleased  to  try  him  with  a  long  and  distressing 
fever.  After  some  time,  He  sent  His  angels  to 
carry  him  to  Abraham's  bosom,  join  the  ransomed 
throng,  and  inhabit  those  mansions  of  bliss,  which 
are  prepared  for  all  those  who  love  the  Lord,  and 
keep  his  commandments. 

And  my  dear  children,  many  a  pious  mother  in 
England  will  now  collect  her  little  ones  around  her, 
when  the  sun  is  fast  sinking  in  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  relate  to  them  the  beautiful  story  of  this 
good  little  boy. — I  hope  you  will  all  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  remember  as  he  did,  when  you  are  en- 
ticed, and  half  inclined  to  sin,  that  "  Thou  God 
seat  me."         A  Friend  of  S.  School  Children. 


THE     KUESEST. 


From  the  Cliild's  Magazine. 

THE  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  WAS  SAVED  FROM  BEING 
DROWNED. 

Many  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph,  a  very 
wicked  king  reigned  over  Egypt,  who  dreadfully 
oppressed  the  children  of  Israel.  He  was  so  cruel 
as  to  give  orders  that  all  the  little  boys  who  belong- 
ed to  the  Israelites  should  be  drowned  as  -soon  as 
they  were  born.  Oh  how  wicked  is  the  human 
heart! 

There  was  a  beautiful  little  boy,  named  Moses, 
who  was  hid  by  his  mother  three  months,  but  then 
she  could  hide  him  no  longer,  and  she  was  in  great 
disttess  to  think  that  her  dear  little  boy  must  be 
drowned.  In  her  trouble  she  prayed  unto  God. 
We  should  always  pray  to  him,  especially  in  trou- 
ble ;  for  he  can  support  us,  and  bring  us  out  of  it. 
God  heard  her  prayer.  He  does  hear  the  prayer 
that  proceeds  from  the  heart ;  and  he  put  it  into  her 
mind  how  to  save  her  babe. 

She  gathered  some  large  bulrushes  which  grew 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  plaited  them  togeth- 
er so  as  to  make  a  little  boat  of  them.  And  then, 
to  keep  out  the  water,  she  covered  it  all  over  with 
slime  and  pitch.  Then  she  laid  it  among  the  flags 
on  the  brink  of  the  river,  and  wrapped  up  her  little 
boy,  and  put  him  in  this  boat.  When  she  had  done 
so,  she  lifted  up  her  heart  and  eyes  to  the  Lord,  & 
prayed  that  he  would  take  care  of  her  dear  babe. 
She  bade  his  sister  stand  a  little  way  off,  and  watch, 
that  no  harm  might  come  to  him. 

And  God  did  take  care  of  him.  The  water  did 
not  carry  the  little  boat  away,  and  the  monsters  of 
the  river  were  not  suffered  to  do  him  harm.  God 
is  very  good  ;  he  watches  over  angels,  and  does  not 
forget  even  little  sparrows. 

Whilst  the  sister  of  the  little  boy  was  looking  af- 
ter him,  the  daughter  of  king  Pharaoh,  with  her 
maidens,  came  down  to  the  river;  and  when  she 
saw  the  boat,  wondering  what  it  was,  she  sent  one 
of  her  servants  to  fetch  it. 

When  she  looked  into  the  boat  or  ark  she  saw 
the  babe,  and  was  struck  with  its  beauty.  The  sis- 
ter of  the  little  boy  now  came  up  to  Pharoah's 
daughter,  and  said,  "  Shall  I  call  thee  a  woman,  to 
nurse  the  child  for  thee  ?" 

She  bade  her  do  so ;  and  she  went  and  called  his 
mother.  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  bade  her  bring 
up  the  child  for  her,  and  she  would  pay  her  for 
doing  so.  And  she  called  his  name  Moses,  which 
signifies,  saved  from  the  water,  and  adopted  him  for 
her  son. 

But  when  Moses  grew  up,  he  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter ;  and  chose  rather 
to  have  a  lot  among  the  poor,  oppressed  people  of 
God,  that  he  might  do  them  good.  And  whyl 
Because  the  eyes  of  his  mind  were  opened  to  see 
the  great  God  ever  present  to  help  him  and  make 
him  happy. 

His  mother  had  no  doubt  taught  him  that  the 
favor  of  God  is  better  than  all  worldly  riches  and 
honors.  If  God  smiles,  it  matters  not  who  frowns. 
He  had  learned  too  from  her  lips  that  there  is  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  a  crown  of  glory,  for  all  who  love 


and  serve  God,  infinitely  brighter  than  the  bright- 1 
est  crown  which  has  been  worn  by  any  earthly  ] 
monarch. 

The  history  of  this  little  babe,  who  was  saved 
among  the  bulrushes,  proves  that  the  great  and  good 
God  is  ever  willing  to  bless  and  to  save  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  him. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


THE  LITTLE  GIRL  AND  THE  TRACTS. 

The  following  is  from  the  Report  of  the  South- 
wark  (Eng.)  Juvenile  Auxiliary  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  a  girl  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  who  is  a  scholar  in  one  of  the 
Sabbath  schools  connected  with  the  Southwark 
Sabbath  school  society,  was  sick;  her  father  being 
a  sea-faring  man,  resolved  to  take  het  with  him  to 
Dunkirk  where  an  English  family  lived  with  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  The  Sabbath  before  she  went, 
on  taking  leave  of  her  teacher,  she  asked  for  some 
tracts  to  take  with  her,  as  she  said  |he  hoped  they 
might  be  useful.  Her  teacher  was  pleased  and 
gave  her  a  bundle  of  tracts.  She  was  the  only  fe- 
male on  board  the  vessel ;  the  sailors  and  the  pas- 
sengers were  sinful  people  who  swore  very  much. 
The  vessel  sailed  very  slowly,  and  at  one  time  they 
were  becalmed  for  many  hours;  this  led  some  of 
the  men  to  utter  so  many  oaths  that  the  girl  who 
had  been  taught  the  sinfulness  of  swearing,  was 
greatly  shocked.  Lying  in  her  cabin  very  ill,  she 
thought  of  her  tracts,  and  mustered  strength 
enough  to  crawl  to  her  box,  and  taking  out  "  The 
Swearer's  Prayer,"  she  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  man  who  had  been  the  worst,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  read  that  little  book. — 
He  said  he  should  be  glad  to  read  any  thing  to 
pass  away  the  time;  he  read  it  aloud;  all  the  men 
seemed  very  attentive,  and  when  he  stopped  no 
one  spoke.  This  encouraged  the  little  girl  to  go  to 
her  box  a  second  time.  She  then  brought  out 
"  The  History  of  Naaman."  This  was  read  by  the 
same  young  man,  and  listened  to  with  the  same  at- 
tention ;  so  much  so  that  not  a  word  was  spoken 
for  several  minutes.  Some  time  after  one  of  them 
swore  ;  the  young  man  who  had  been  reading  said 
to  him,  "  How  can  you  swear  after  hearing  what 
has  just  been  read !  I  have  determined  never  to 
swear  again  as  long  as  I  live."  "  So  have  I,"  said 
another;  and  the  whole  company  made  a  solemn 
vow  that  they  would  not  swear  any  more.  And 
they  kept  their  word,  at  least  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  as  no  more  profane  language  was  heard 
during  the  rest  of  the  passage.  When  they  landed 
at  Dunkirk,  and  were  going  to  part,  the  young  man 
begged  the  little  girl  would  oblige  him  by  giving 
him  the  two  tracts  he  had  read,  that  he  might  carry 
them  with  him.  This  she  did  gladly,  and  they 
then  parted,  probably  never  to  meet  again  in  this 
world.  The  other  tracts  she  took  with  her,  and 
read  them  to  the  family  in  whose  care  her  father 
left  her,  and  who  were  very  glad  to  hear  them,  and 
while  she  stayed,  often  asked  her  to  read  them 
over  again.  After  staying  about  a  month,  she  re- 
turned to  England  in  another  vessel,  leaving  be- 
hind her  at  the  particular  request  of  the  family  all 
hei  tracts.  She  got  home  about  twelve  o'clock  on 
Saturday  night,  and  the  next  afternoon  was  in  her 
place  in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  told  her  teacher 
with  great  pleasure  the  history  of  her  little  bundle 
of  tracts." 


and  if  any  one  spoke  of  the  pain  of  her  body,  she 
would  say,  "  What  is  this  when  compared  with  what 
Jesus  Christ  suffered  !"  On  one  occasion  her  mo- 
ther said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  you  suffer  a  great  deal." 
"  Yes,  mother,"  she  replied,  "  but  do  not  you  know, 
'  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  cbasteneth?'  "  She  was 
very  desirous  that  her  teachers  should  visit  her.  At 
their  first  visit  they  had  apprehensions  that  she  was 
trusting  to  her  own  performances  for  acceptance 
with  God,  &  pointed  out  to  her  the  necessity  of  entire 
dependence  on  Christ  lor  salvation.  When  con- 
versing on  death,  she  said  she  would  not  be  afraid 
to  die,  if  she  were  sure  of  going  to  heaven. 

Among  many  books  which  were  read  to  her,  was 
a  Tract  entitled,  "Sin  no  Trifle,"  and  a  passage  in 
it  from  James,  "  He  that  offendeth  in  one  point  is 
guilty  of  all,"  was  fastened  on  her  mind.  "  O,  mo- 
ther!" she  exclaimed,  "  if  that  is  true  I  am  lost: 
how  many  sins  have  I  committed  1"  Her  mother 
endeavored  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
yet  she  could  not  be  satisfied,  and  longed  for  her 
teachers  to  come.  As  soon  as  she  saw  them,  she 
wished  her  mother  to  show  her  what  had  so  much 
distressed  her  mind.  Her  teachers  spoke  of  the  de- 
pravity of  man,  the  atonement,  ability,  and  willing- 
ness of  Christ ;  and  pointed  to  him  as  the  only  ref- 
uge from  the  wrath  to  come. 

■  When  her  teachers  departed, she  wished  to  be  left 
alone,  which  was  complied  with.  On  her  mother's 
returning,  she  asked  her  what  she  had  been  doing. 
She  replied,  "1  have  been  praying  to  God,  and  now 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

Seeing  her  mother  weeping,  she  smilingly  said, 
"  Ah  !  mother,  if  you  were  to  shed  a  thousand  tears, 
you  would  not  draw  one  from  me  ;  I  am  too  happy 
to  weep." 

She  was  asked  by  a  teacher  if  she  had  gained  any 
good  by  attending  the  school  ?  "  O  yes,"  she  repli- 
ed, "  all  I  know  I  learnt  there." 

The  last  time  her  teachers  saw  her,  she  told  them 
she  was  trusting  alone  to  the  Saviour ;  that  he 
would  be  with  her,  and  take  her  to  himself.  On 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  February,  she  repeated  a 
hymn,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  ;  after  which  she  said 
something,  but  only  the  word  Jesus  could  be  heard. 
She  then  fell  asleep  in  him  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan.  [N.  Y.  Child's  Magazine. 


EDITORIAL. 


OBITTTAST. 


A  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 

Eliza  Phillips  was  admitted  into  the  school  about 
three  years  ago,  and  though  twelve  or  thirteen  years 
old,  was  scarcely  able  to  read  ;  her  progress  in  learn- 
ing was  not  very  perceptible,  but  her  eagerness  lo 
get  acquainted  with  those  things  which  pertain  to 
eternal  life,  gained  her  the  esteem  of  her  teachers, 
who  hoped  that  there  was  some  good  thing  in  her 
towards  the  Lord  her  God.  She  was  seized  with  a 
consumption  which  terminated  her  mortal  existence. 
During  her  affliction,  no  murmurs  escaped  her  lips, 


PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON,  ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 
Beneficence,  Alms-gicing,  or  Kindness. — Hon- 
or the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first 
fruits  of  all  thine  increase;  So  shall  thy  barns  be 
filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
with  new  wine.  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to 
whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  thine 
hand  to  do  it.  Say  not  unto  thy  neighbor,  Go  and 
come  again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give,  when  thou 
hast  it  by  thee.  Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neigh- 
bor, seeing  he  dwelleth  securely  by  thee.  The 
merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul :  but  he 
that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh.  There  is  that 
scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that 
withboldeih  more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to 
poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat :  and 
he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself.  He 
that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him  : 
but  blessing  shall  be  upon  the  head  of  him  that 
selleth  it.  There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet 
hath  nothing;  there  is  that  maketh  himself  poor, 
yet  hath  great  riches.  He  that  despiseth  his  neigh- 
bor sinneth  :  but  he  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor, 
happy  is  he.  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  reproach- 
eth  his  Maker :  but  he  that  honoreth  him  hath  mer- 
cy on  the  poor.  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproach- 
eth  his  Maker;  and  he  that  is  glad  at  calamities 
shall  not  be  unpunished.  Whoso  rewardeth  evil 
for  good,  evil  shall  not  depart  from  his  house. 
He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  that  which  he  hath  given  will  he  pay 
him  again.  Mercy  and  truth  uphold  the  king ,  anii_ 
his  throne  is  upholden  by  mercy.  Whoso  stoppeth 
his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry 
himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard.     He  that  followed] 
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after  righteousness  and  mercy,  findcth  life,  right- 
eousness, and  honors.  lie  that  hath  a  bountiful 
eye  shall  be  blessed  ;  for  he  giveth  his  bread  to  the 
poor.  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are 
drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  be 
slain;  If  thou  sayesl,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not; 
doth  not  he  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it? 
and  he  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it! 
and  shall  not  he  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works?  He  that  giveth  unto  the  poor  shall  not 
lack  :  but  he  that  hidcth  his  eyes  shall  have  many  a 
curse.  The  righteous  considereth  the  cause  of  the 
poor ;  but  the  wicked  regardeth  not  to  know  it. 

Desire  of  Knowledge,  and  Way  to  obtain  it. — 
A  wise  man  will  hear,  and  will  increase  learn- 
ing: and  a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto 
wise  counsels.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning ol  knowledge:  but  fools  despise  wisdom  and 
instruction.  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, 
and  hide  my  commandments  with  thee :  So  that 
thou  incline  thine  car  unto  wisdom,  and  apply  thine 
heart  unto  understanding ;  Yea,  if  thou  criest  after 
knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  for  understand- 
ing; If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest 
for  her  as  for  hid  treasures  ;  Then  shah  thou  un- 
derstand the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowl- 
edge of  God  :  For  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom  :  out  of 
hia  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  understanding  : 
My  son,  forget  not  my  law  :  but  let  thy  heart  keep 
my  commandments;  For  length  of  days,  and  long 
life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not 
mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee;  bind  them  about  thy 
neck;  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thy  heart;  So 
shalt  thou  find  favor  and  good  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  Hear,  ye  children,  the  in- 
struction of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  under- 
standing. For  I  give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake 
you  not  my  law.  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding; 
forget  it  not ;  neither  decline  from  the  words  of  my 
mouth.  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore 
get  wisdom  :  and  with  all  thy  gettings  get  under- 
standing. My  son,  attend  unto  my  wisdom,  and 
bow  thine  ear  to  my  understanding  ;  that  thou  may- 
cst  regard  discretion,  and  that  thy  lips  may  keep 
knowledge.  My  son,  keep  my  words,  and  lay  up 
my  commandments  with  thee.  Keep  my  command- 
ments, and  live  ;  and  my  law  as  the  apple  of  thine 
eye.  Bind  them  upon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon 
the  table  of  thy  heart.  Say  unto  wisdom,  Thou  art 
my  sister;  and  call  understanding  thy  kinswoman: 
I  love  them  that  love  me;  and  those  that  seek  me 
early  shall  find  me.  Give  instruction  to  a  wise 
man,  and  he  will  be  yet  wiser;  teach  a  just  man, 
and  he  will  increase  in  learning.  The  fear  of  the 
Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom;  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  holy  is  understanding.  Wise  men  lay 
up  knowledge;  but  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near 
destruction.  He  is  in  the  way  of  life  that  keepeth 
instruction.  Whoso  loveth  instruction  loveth 
knowledge.  A  scorner  Beeketh  wisdom,  and  find- 
cth it  not ;  but  knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that 
undorstandeth. 

Conceit  unfriendly  to  Knowledge. — Be  not  wise 
in  thine  own  eyes;  fear  the  Lord, and  depart  from 
evil.  In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  understanding 
wisdom  is  found  :  hut  a  rod  is  for  the  back  of  him 
that  is  void  of  understanding.  The  mouth  of  the 
just  bringelh  forth  wisdom  :  but  the  froward  tongue 
shall  be  cut  out.  The  lips  of  the  righteous  know 
what  is  acceptable ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  wicked 
speaketh  frowardness.  They  that  are  of  a  froward 
heart  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord:  but  such  as 
are  upright  in  their  way  are  his  delight.  The  way 
of  a  fool  is  right  in  his  own  eyes;  but  he  that  heark- 
•jnclh  unto  counsel  is  wise.  A  reproof  enlereth 
more  into  a  wise  man  than  a  hundred  stripes  into 
a  fool.  Every  way  of  a  man  is  right  in  his  own 
eyes  ;  hut  the  Lord  pondereth  the  heart.  It  is  not 
good  to  eat  much  honey;  so  for  men  to  search  their 
own  glory  is  not  glory.  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in 
his  own  conceit?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than 
of  him. 

Industry  and  Idleness. — Go  to  the  ant,  thou 
sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise;  which 
having  no  guide,  overseer  or  ruler,  provideth  her 
meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the 


harvest.  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard? 
when  wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy  sleep?  Yet  a  lit- 
tle sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the 
hands  to  sleep;  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one 
that  travelleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  hand; 
but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.  He  that 
gathereth  in  summer  is  a  wise  son  ;  but  he  that 
sleepeth  in  harvest  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame.  As 
vinegar  to  the  teeth,  and  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so 
is  the  sluggard  to  them  that  send  him.  He  that 
tilleth  his  land  shall  be  satisfied  with  bread  :  but 
he  that  followelh  vain  persons  is  void  of  under- 
standing. The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear 
rule;  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under  tribute.  The 
slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in 
hunting:  but  the  substance  of  a  diligent  man  is 
precious.  The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and 
hath  nothing;  but  the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  he 
made  fat.  In  all  labor  there  is  profit :  but  the  talk 
of  the  lips  tendeth  only  to  penury.  The  way  of 
the  slothful  man  is  as  a  hedge  of  thorns;  but  the 
way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain.  He  also  that 
is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  Slothfulness  casteth  into  a  deep 
sleep;  and  an  idle  soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  A 
slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  bring  it  "to  his  mouth  again. 
The  sluggard  will  not  plough  by  reason  of  the 
cold  ;  therefore  shall  he  beg  in  harvest,  and  have 
nothing.  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  pov- 
erty ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shah  be  satisfied 
with  bread.  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth 
him  ;  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour.  The  slothful 
man  Faith;  There  is  a  lion  without.  I  shall  be  slain 
in  the  streets.  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business?  he  shall  stand  before  kings;  he  shall  not 
stand  before  mean  men.  I  went  by  the  field  of 
the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  man  roid 
of  understanding  ;  and  lo,  it  was  all  grown  over 
with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  there- 
of, and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down. 
Then  I  saw,  and  considered  it  well ;  I  looked  up- 
on it,  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep, 
a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to 
sleep:  So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travel- 
leth ;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 

As  the  door  turneth  upon  its  hinges,  so  doth  the 
slothful  upon  his  bed.  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in 
his  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a 
reason.  He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have  plenty 
of  bread  :  but  he  that  followeth  after  vain  persons 
shall  have  poverty  enough. 


ISISCIILLAIIIT. 


Bitter  6WEET — a  certain  cure  for  drinking  Spir- 
ituous liquors. — Take  two  ounces  of  the  flour  of 
consideration.  Dissolve  it  in  one  pint  of  the  spirit 
of  self-denial ;  then  add  one  quart  of  the  juice  of 
resolution  lo  it.  Shake  it  well  together — then  put 
it  into  the  goiden  bowl,  (memory,)  if  the  golden 
bowl  be  not  broken— then  sweeten  it  with  the  sugar 
of  high  reputation.  A  dram  of  these  bitters  may 
be  taken  as  often  as  the  appetite  craves  strong  drink. 
A  larger  portion  of  juice  may  be  added  if  necessa- 
ry ;  and  if  one  bowl  full  should  not  perfect  a  cure, 
it  must  be  filled  up  again  with  the  same  kind.  The 
longer  one  takes  these  bitters,  the  less  bitter  will 
they  taste. — They  have  been  found  by  most  who 
have  used  them,  very  beneficial  to  the  conscience 
as  well  as  the  body. 

"Am  1  to  blame,  mother  f"  said  a  young  lad,  the 
other  dav.  The  lad  had  joined  a  Temperance  So- 
ciety. His  father  and  mother  (probably  timptrate 
drinkers)  appeared  to  be  displeased  with  him.  The 
mother  openly  chided.  After  a  long  silence  the 
boy  broke  forth  :  "Am  I  to  blame,  mother  ?  Sister 
Mary  has  married  a  drunken  husband,  who  abuses 
her  every  day.  Sister  Susan's  husband  was  intem- 
perate, and  has  gone  off,  and  left  her,  and  you  are 
obliged  to  take  her  home,  and  take  care  of  her  chil- 
dren. Brother  James  comes  home  drunk  almost 
evcty  night.  And  because  1  have  joined  the  cold 
water  company,  and  you  are  likely  lo  have  one  so- 


ber person  in   the  family,  you   are  scolding  at  me! 
Am  I  lo  blame?"  Philanthropist. 


A  French  writer  remarks,  that  "  the  modest 
deportment  of  those  who  are  truly  wise,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  assuming  air  of  the  young  and  ig- 
norant, may  be  compared  to  the  different  appear- 
ance of  wheat,  which,  while  its  ear  is  empty,  holds 
up  its  head  proudly,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  filled  with 
grain,  bends  modestly  down,  and  withdraws  fiom 
observation." 

— «©©— 

Pride. — If  a  proud  man  makes  me  keep  my  dis- 
tance, the  comfort  is, — he  keeps  his  distance  at 
the  same  time. 


POETR7. 


We  extract  the  following  little  poem  from  the  London  Juvenile 
Souvenir,  as  one,    powerful  in    its  simplicity,    to  interest  ilic 
hearts  of  both  parents  and  children  : — 
THE  VULTURE  OF  TUE  ALPS— A  FACT. 
I've  been  among  the  mighty  Alps,  and  wander'd  through  their 

vales. 
And  lieard  the  honest  mountaineers  relate  their  dismal  tales, 
As  round  the  cottage  blazing  hearth,  when  their  daily  work  was 

o*er, 
They  spake  of  those  who  disappear'd,  and  ne'er  were  lieard  of 
more. 

For  some  had  gone  with  daring  foot  the  craggv  peak**  lo  gain, 
Until  they  seem'd  like  hazy  specks  to  gazers  on  the  plain; 
But  in  a  fathomless  abyss  an  icy  grave  thev  found, 
Or  were   crush'd  beneath  the  avalanche,  that  starts  at  human 

sound. 
And  there  I  from  a  shepherd  heaid  a  narrative  of  fear, — 
A  tale  to  rend  a  mortal  heart,  which  mothers  might  not  hear; 
The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  tremulous, 
But  wiping  all  those  tear.-*  away,  be  told  his  story  thus  : 
"  It  i.*  among  these  barren  clifia,  the  ravenous  vulture  dwells, 
Who  never  fattens  on  the  prey  which  from  afar  he  sinelle  j 
But  patient,  watching  hour  on  hour  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
He  singled  out  some  truant  lamh,  a  victim,  from  the  flock. 
'*  One  cloudless  Sabbath  summer  morn,  the  sun  wrrs  rising  hi»b, 
When  from  my  children  on  the  green,  I  heard  a  fearful  cry, 

As  if  tome  awful  deed  was  done,  a  shriek  of  grief  and  patn, 

A  cry,  I  humbly  trust  in  God  I  ne'er  may  hear  again  .' 

"  I  hurried  out  to  learn  the  cause,  but  overwhelm'd  with  fright. 

The  children  never  ceased  to  shriek,  and  from  mv  frenzied  skit 

I  miss'd  the  youngest  of  my  babes,  the  darling  of  "my  rare. 

But  something  caught  my  searching   ayes,   slow  sailing  through 

the  air. 
"  0,  what  an  awful  spectacle  to  meet  a  father's  eye, 
His  infant  made  a  vulture's  prey,  with  terror  to  descrv  ! 
And  know  with  agonizing  breast,  and  with  a  maniac  rave, 
That  earthly  power  could  not  avail,  that  innocent  to  save  ! 
"  My  infant  strelch'd  his  little  hands  imploringly  to  me, 
And  struggled  with  the  raTenous  bird,  all  vainly,  to  get  free; 
At  intervals  I  heard  his  cries,  a  shriek  ami  stitled  scream  ! 
Until  upon  the  azure  sky  a  lessening  spot  they  seem. 
"  The  vulture  flapp'd  his  sail-like  wings,  though  beavilv  he  flew, 
A  mote  upon  the  sun's  broad  faee  he  seemM  unto  mv  View ; 

But  once  I  thought  I  saw  him  stoop,  as  if  he  wouldalighl, 

'Twas  only  a  delusive  thought,  for  all  had  vauish'd  quite. 

"All  search  was  vain,   and   years  had  pass'd ;  that  child  wai 

ne'er  forgot, 
When  once  a  daring  hunter  eltnib'd  unto  a  lofty  spot, 
From  whence  upon  a  rugged  crag  the  chamois  never  ren«h\), 
He  saw  an  infant's  fleshlcss  bon^s  the  elements  had  bleach'd. 
"  I  clamber'd  up  that  rugged  clilf— I  could  not  stay  away, 
I  knew  they  were  my  infant's  bones  thus  hasteningto  decay, — 
A  tallcrM  garment  yet  remuin'd,  though  torn  to  mnny  a  shrwJ, 
The  crimson  cap  he  wor*  that  morn  was  still  upon  his  head. 
"  That  dreary  spot  is  pointed  out  lo  travellers  passing  bv, 
Who  often  stant.,and  musing  gaze,  nor  go  without  a  sigh." 
And  as  I  jonrney'd  the  next  morn  along  the  sunuv  way, 
The  precipice  was  shown  to  ine,whereou  the  infant  li*v. 

— e©^- 

A  HYMN, 

On  a  suitable  behaviour  in  the  worship  of  God. 

In  God's  own  house  for  me  to  plav. 

While  Christ  tuns  men  to  hear  and  pray, 

Is  to  profane  his  holy  place, 

And  tempi  the  Almighty  to  his  face. 

When  angels  b«.w  la-fore  the  Lord, 

And  devils  tremble  at  his  word  ; 

Shall  I.  a  sinful  mortal,  dare, 

To  mock,  and  sport,  and  trifle  there  ? 

His  wratll  may  strike  my  guilty  bead, 

His  fire  from  heaven  nmy  lay  me  dead; 

And  spnd  my  carclou  soul  lo  dwell 

Amidst  the  gloomy  flames  of  hell. 

When  dentli,  the  king  of  fears,  shall  come, 

To  call  mo  to  my  latest  home. 

The  thoughts  of  such  a  shameful  part 

With  bitter  pain  may  pierce  my  heart. 

Great  God,  compassionate  and  mild, 

Forgive  the  follies  of  a  child  ; 

Tench  me  to  piny,  and  mind  thy  word, 

That  I  may  learn  to  serve  the  Lord. 
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BASSATI7E, 


From  the  Columbian  Star. 
J1ATEENA1    INFLUENCE. 

That  gentlest  of  all  living  things, — a  Mother. 
No  sight  can  be  more  tender  than  that  of  a  pious 
mother,  fastening  the  look  of  anxious  affection  upon 
the  mild  and  beautiful  form  of  her  infant  offspring, 
as  it  lies  upon  her  knees  in  balmy  slumbers.  What 
are  the  thoughts  that  seem  to  struggle  for  utterance 
in  that  breast  warmed  by  instinctive  passion?  What 
are  the  bodings  mingled  with  prayers  which  vibrate 
on  her  placid  frame  ?  What  anticipation  transports, 
what  dread  chills,  what  glory  brightens,  what  gloom 
obscures,  the  confused  visions  of  her  mind  1  She 
seems  to  address  the  helpless  leveling,  and  to  say, 
"  My  sweet  little  stranger,  to  what  end  art  thou  cast 
npon  the  trials  and  perturbations  of  a  treacherous 
world  ?  Art  thou  born  to  happiness  or  misery,  to 
honor  or  infamy,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  friendship  or 
the  cruelties  of  malice,  lo  taste  the  delights  of  frui- 
tion, or  to  grasp  the  thorn  of  disappointment?  Will 
virtue  preside  over  thy  ways,  and  wisdom  direct  thy 
steps,  and  joy  fill  thy  cup;  or  wilt  thou  be  aban- 
doned to  those  passions  which  shall  tear  thee  like  the 
rultures,  and  consume  the  last  particle  of  thy  happi- 
ness? Peradventure  the  assassin's  dagger  awaits 
my  boy,  or  the  fathomless  depth  contains  his  tomb, 
or  pestilence  comes  with  insidious  steps  to  meet 
thee,  or  dismal  penury  is  preparing  for  thee  its  ill- 
advising  suggestious  ?  Will  it  be  thy  unhappy  lot 
to  forget  God  thy  Maker,  to  rush  reckless  and  in- 
considerate into  the  way  of  transgression,  and  thus 
to  ruin  thy  precious  soul;  or  wilt  thou  be  persuaded 
to  repent  and  turn  to  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thus  secure  the  prize  of  immortal  joy?  What  man- 
ner of  child  wilt  thou  bel" 

She  can  imagine  but  one  relief  for  these  porten- 
tous apprehensions;  and  that  is  found  in  the  guard 
with  which  religion  fortifies  the  abode  of  youth,  in 
the  shield  which  virtue  places  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing form  of  juvenile  infirmity.  This  defence  is 
more  than  valiant  bauds,  more  than  the  treasures  of 
opulence,  and  stands  instead  of  parental  care,  of 
friendship's  sweets,  and  fortune's  smile.  Her  first 
wish,  therefore,  is  to  imbue  the  tender  heart  with 
wisdom's  restraining  virtue,  and  to  turn  upon  these 
powers  which  contain  the  rudiments  of  future 
manhood,  the  salutary  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness. 

Examples  of  maternal  success  in  alluring  to  vir- 
tuous determinations  the  unformed  principles  of  sons 
and  daughters,  stand  forth  in  the  brilliant  records 
of  goodness  and  piety.  How  much  the  cause  of 
truth,  of  humanity,  and  of  all  that  conduces  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  man  may  be  indebted  to 
this  instrumentality,  is  not  to  be  known  now;  but 
that  great  revealer  of  secrets,  the  Last  Dai/,  will  do 
justice  lo  this  important  subject,  and  will  exhibit 
its  astonishing  connexion  with  the  whole  history  of 
man. 

I  feel  persuaded,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  record  one  instance  more  which  has 
come  under  my  knowledge,  of  the  happy  results  of 
a  mother's  influence  in  drawing  from  the  snares  of 
vice,  and  in  directing  lo  ihe path  of  life,  a  son  whose 
untoward  nature  afforded  but  little  promiseof  success. 
— The  youth  to  whom  I  allude  inherited  from  na- 
ture a  large  portion  of  those  passions  which  seek  an 
early  mastery  over  all  those  in  whom  they  abide  as 
inherent  qualities ;  and  which  are  not  apt  to  yield 
to  the  feeble  restraints  of  discipline.  He  was  in- 
deed at  no  time  so  far  abandoned  to  obduracy  as  to 
lose  all  sense  of  respect  for  God  and  his  parents. 
But  a  heart  deceitful  above  allthi/igs  and  desperately 
vicked,  hurried  him  on  into  scenes  and  excesses, 


which  were  well  designed  effectually  toobliterate  from 
his  mind  every  impression  of  that  pious  counsel  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured.  When  sufficiently 
advanced  in  life  to  enter  into  scenes  of  dissipation, 
his  greatest  pleasure  lay  in  the  company  of  those 
who  paid  no  respect  whatever  to  the  institutions  of 
religion.  Among  them  he  heard  the  name  of  God 
profaned,  saw  the  .Sabbath  turned  into  a  season  of 
unhallowed  amusement  and  recreation,  and  became 
familiarized  to  various  habits  of  an  ungodly  life. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  brainless  enjoyment  of  a  horse  race,  and  was  is- 
suing forth  flushed  with  the  expectation  of  the  plea- 
sure that  he  was  about  to  realize  among  his  jovial 
companions,  and  their  flowing  bowls,  he  was  met 
by  the  then  unwelcome  form  of  a  grieved,  anxious 
Mother.  The  tear  which  was  beginning  to.  roll 
down  her  pensive  cheek  told  him  plainly  enough 
the  meaning  of  that  unexpected  interview,  and  im- 
parted an  awe  to  her  presence  which  damped  his 
headlong  ardor.  She  improved  the  moment  to  warn 
the  impetuous  youth.  The  enticements  of  sinners 
were  pourtrayed,  the  easy  descent  to  the  gulf  smok- 
ing with  the  ruin  of  human  wretches  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  voice  of  parental  authority  faultering 
with  grief,  demanded  the  prompt  relinquishment  of 
his  mad  design.  He  remained  for  a  time  motionless 
and  disconcerted.  But  after  recovering  a  little  from 
his  embarrassment,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  affec- 
tionate solicitude  which  throbbed  with  rapid  pulsa- 
tions through  a  parent's  aching  heart,  he  promised 
her  that  this  should  be  the  last  time  he  would  ever 
urge  his  way  to  such  a  scene.  The  promise,  how- 
ever, was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and  the 
tumuli  of  pleasure  speedily  drowned  the  voice  of 
maternal  expostulation. 

That  mother,  who  thus  saw  herself  in  a  manner 
deserted  by  a  profligate  child,  who  perceived  that 
her  kindest  entreaties  passed  like  the  transient  gale 
over  the  heart  of  the  fickle  youth,  still  did  not  in- 
termit her  prudent  efforts  to  arrest  and  restrain  his 
infatuation.  After  he  had  violated  a  solemn  prom- 
ise, and  had  shown  no  symptoms  of  compunction  or 
regret,  she  might  have  concluded  it  a  hopeless  ex- 
periment to  use  any  further  endeavors  to  control  or 
persuade  him.  But  though  often  disappointed,  she 
did  not  cease  to  interpose,  betwixt  all  the  intervals 
of  his  sober  reflexion,  reproofs  mingled  with  tears 
and  kindness. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  this  young  man 
was  required,  in  the  prosecution  of  business,  lo  take 
leave  of  the  parental  roof,  and  to  make  his  abode 
among  strangers.  Even  then  he  continued  a  course 
of  thoughtless  living,  and  seemed  to  harden  him- 
self in  the  wilful  rejection  of  every  serious  thought. 
On  one  evening  after  a  scene  of  mirthful  levity,  the 
thought  of  a  distant  mother  stole  upon  his  mind,  and 
found  a  moment's  indulgence.  It  rolled  gently  and 
softly  upon  his  spirit,  like  a  remote  sound  which  the 
din  of  the  day  had  drowned,  but  which  the  silence 
of  the  night  permitted  to  reach  histhoughtless  sense. 
— With  the  idea  of  a  grieved,  neglected  parent, was 
associated  the  remembrance  of  her  tears,  her  im- 
portunate admonitions,  her  persevering  diligence  in 
casting  obstables  in  his  way  to  destruction,  and  also 
his  own  repeated  promises.  The  impression  was 
deep  and  salutary.  He  was  agitated  during  the 
night  by  awful  apprehensions  of  an  impending  ruin, 
and  the  still  more  dreadful  fear  that  ho  had  now  to 
deal  with  that  God  whom  his  crimes  and  ingrati- 
tude had  rendered  inexorable  for  ever.  The  reso- 
lution, however,  was  deeply  fixed  and  imprinted  on 
his  mind,  that  he  would  break  off  his  sins,  and  pur- 
sue a  life  of  rectitude  and  sobriety.  It  pleased  God 
at  the  same  time  to  make  his  heart  soft,  and  to  in- 
cline him  to  the  ways  of  righteousness.  The  pious 
counsels  of  his  mother  came  fresh  to  his  recollec- 


tion. His  soul  was  melted  into  deep  contrition  and 
he  soon  conveyed  to  the  delighted  ear  of  that  affec- 
tionate parent,  who  had  been  so  long  afflicted  by 
his  hurtful  levities  and  sin,  the  pleasing  intelligence 
of  his  repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus-  A.  B. 


MOEAIITY. 


From  the  Clrild's  Magazine. 
EDWARD  THE   WOOD   CHOPPER. 

A  few  years  since  there  lived  in  M-* —  a  lit1'6 
boy  whom  we  will  call  Edward.  His  parents  were 
very  poor,  and  his  father  was  gone  many  miles 
from  home.  Edward's  mother  was  a  very  worthy 
and  industrious  woman,  and  worked  very  hard  for 
her  neighbours,  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
herself  and  children.  But  during  the  winter  she 
could  get  but  little  employment.  One  cold  win- 
ter's day  afternoon  Edward's  mother  said  to  him, 
"  I  dont  know  what  we  shall  do ;  the  meal  is  almost 
gone,  and  I  have  no  money,  nor  work  to  do  to  earn 
money,  to  buy  more  with.  "  As  she  said  these 
words  her  countenance  showed  that  she  felt  great 
anxiety.  Edward  sincerely  loved  his  mother,  and 
felt  very  sorry  to  see  her  in  trouble.  He  thought  a 
moment  and  immediately    replied   to  her,  "I'll  go 

right   down    to  the  H ,  and    I   sha'nt   come 

back  till  I  get  some  work  to  do,  so  that  I  can  buy 
some  meal."  Edward  had  no  great  coat,  but  he 
tied  a  handkerchief  over    his  ears,  and   putting  on 

his  hat  and  mittens,  he  started  for  the  H ,  to 

see  if  any  one  would  hire  him  to   chop  wood. 

When  he  came  to  the  H he  began  to  in- 
quire of  the  owners  of  wood  whether  they  would 
hire  him  to  cut  it?  Some  were  very  cross,  and  ab- 
ruptly answered,  No:  others  told  him  he  was  "  too 
small  to  chop  wood."  Indeed  he  was  a  little  bash- 
ful boy,  only  twelve  years  old  :  and  besides,  he  was 
quite  lame  in  his  feet,  as  he  had  frozen  them.  He 
was  almost  discouraged,  but  continued  seeking 
work  until  it  was  almost  dark,  when  a  gentleman 
employed  him,  and  he  was  to  begin  the  next  morn- 
ing. Edward  went  home,  feeling  very  glad  that  he 
should  get  money  to  buy  some  more  meal. 

After  Edward  ate  his  breakfast  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  took  up  his  little  old  axe  on   his  shoulder, 

and  started  off  for  the  H with   a  light  heart. 

At  noon  the  gentleman  who  hired  him  gave  him  a 
good  warm  dinner.  He  worked  hard  that  day  and 
the  next.  The  second  day  at  night  he  asked  his 
employer  to  be  "  so  kind  as  to  pay  him  for  what  he 
had  done,  that  he  might  buy  some  meal  to  carry 
home  to  his  mother."  Mr.  D.  was  Edward's  uncle, 
a  rich  man  ;  but  he  was  not  more  charitable  to  the 
poor  than  he  ought  lo  be,  so  he  paid  Edward  a  half 
dollar,  and  told  him  he  must  work  a  half  a  day  more, 
and  that  he  could  not  hire  him  after  that,  as  he  was 
"  too  small  to  cut  wood." 

Edward  bought  the  half  of  a  bushel  of  meal  with 
his  half  dollar,  and  taking  it  on  his  shoulder,  lame 
as  he  was,  he  carried  it  home  iwo  miles  after  it  was 
dark.  His  mother  was  very  thankful  for  the  meal, 
and  glad  she  had  such  a  son. 

The  next  man  who  hired  him  was  a  stingy  hat- 
ter— a  very  ill  natured  man.  He  did  not  ask  Ed- 
ward to  eat  dinner;  so  he  had  only  a  little  cold 
bread  and  butter  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket. 
With  the  money  the  hatter  paid  him,  he  bought 
some  butter  and  carried  it  to  his  mother. 

A  clever  shoe-maker  next  hired  Edward,  and 
agreed  to  give  him  twenty-five  smoked  herrings  for 
a  day's  work  ;  besides  he  always  took  Edward  to 
his  house  and  gave  him  a  good  dinner.  Edward 
still  loves  the  shoe-maker — he  was  a  very  clever 
man. 

Now  it  was  very  hard  for  this  little  boy,  lame  as 
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he  was,  to  walk  two  miles,  and  chop  wood  all  day, 
sometimes  without  any  dinner,  and  then  walk  home 
again  at  night,  but  he  did  it  very  cheerfully,  to  help 
his  in.jtlier,  and  to  get  hread  for  the  children.  But 
soon  after  this  liis  mother  had  work  sent  her,  and 
»he  earned  money  enough  to  buy  food  fur  the  whole 
family. 

But  what  has  become  of  Edward  ?  Edward  has 
•ince  grown  up  to  be  a  man.  He  has  for  several 
years  been  a  professor  of  religion  :  he  loves  his  pa- 
rents still,  and  when  I  saw  him  in  Albany  he  was 

A  Minister. 

THE     NURSERY. 


occasions,  there  were  also  flute  players,  who  filled   exercise  your  mind,  freely  and  energetically.  When 
the  house  with  plaintive  sounds.  1 1  see  a  school-boy  standing  and  yawning,  while  his 

Sorrow,  however,  will  not  long  abide  when  Jesus  .lively  companions  areshouting.running  &  leaping,  I 
appears.  His  first  words  were  a  reproof:  "  Why  conclude  at  once,  that  he  is  no  scholar.  His  mind 
make  ye  this  ado,  and  weep?  the  damsel  is  not  I  will  be  dull,  his  spirits  will  flag,  he  will  have  node- 
dead,  but  sleepeth  ;"  that  is,  she  is  not  finally  dead,  |  sire  to  excel  others,  or  to  win  his  teacher's'  favor ; 
hut  has  only  fallen  into  a  short  sleep,  from  which  |  he  will  know  nothing.  Play  then  if  you  like;  but 
I  soon  shall  awake  her.  Death  is  often  called  sleep  I  do  not  play  in  the  school  room.  Remember  that 
in  Scripture.  This  speech  was  not  understood  by  this  is  the  place  for  close,  earnest  study  ;  the  place 
those  present,  who  immediately  began  to  laugh  him    to  gain  good,   industrious  habits  ;  the  place  to  lay 


From  the  Child's  Magazine. 
THE  LITTLE  GIRL  WHO  WAS  RAISED  FROM  THE 
DEAD.  (Sec  Luke  viii,  41.) 
The  Apostle  Peter  said  that  Jesus  Christ  "  wenfc 
about  doing  good,"  Acts  x,  38  ;  and  in  this  it  is  our 
duty  to  imitate  him.  He  was  always  ready,  when 
an  opportunity  offered,  to  do  good  to  the  body  as 
well  as  to  the  soul :  to  heal  all  manner  of  diseases, 
and  to  pardon  all  kinds  of  sinners,  who  with  peni- 
tent and  contrite  hearts  believed  on  him.  It  is 
true  wc  are  not  called  to  do  as  lie  did,  when  he 
walked  on  the  sea,  fed  five  thousand  persons  with 
a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  healed  diseases,  cast  out 
devils,  and  raised  the  dead,  by  a  word  or  a  touch  : 
these  were  miracles,  and  done  to  prove  that  he  was 
indeed  the  Son  of  God,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ; 
but  we  are  to  follow  his  example,  and  imitate  him, 
by  instructing  the  ignorant,  reproving  those  who 
commit  sin,  giving  alms  to  the  poor,  visiting  the 
sick-,  and  praying  for  the  salvation  of  all  men. 

But  it  is  lime  that  I  should  tell  you  about  this 
little  fitl.  Her  father's  name  was  Jairus ;  he  was 
the  ruler  of  a  synagogue,  or  Jewish  place  of  wor- 
ship, and  looked  upon  as  a  great  man  among  the 
people.  She  was  his  only  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  old,  and  no  doubt  he  loved  her  tenderly.  Her 
sickness  was  a  very  heavy  affliction  to  him  ;  for,  if 
he  lost  her,  he  would  then  be  childless.  It  is  a 
hard  thing  for  parents  to  put  their  dear  children  in- 
to a  coffin,  and  lay  them  in  the  cold  earth:  but 
where  there  are  many  children  in  a  family  it  may 
be  a  comfort  if  one  die,  that  more  are  left;  but  Jai- 
rus in  losing  hisone  lovely  girl  would  have  lost  his  all. 
He  had  heard  of  man's  best  friend,  the  Lord  Je- 
sus ;  to  him  therefore  he  comes,  and,  falling  down 
at  his  feet,  worships  him.  Great  and  small  are 
alike  dependent  on  God,  and  when  we  have  any 
tiling  to  ask  for,  we  should  put  ourselves  in  a  rev- 
erent posture.  Nothing  can  be  more  indecent  than 
to  see  persons  in  a  place  of  worship  sitting  at  their 
ease ;  when  they  should'  stand  reverently,  while 
praying  to  their  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

Jairus  had  a  request  to  make  :  it  was  one  that  Ip.y 
near  his  heart;  and,  having  put  himself  in  the  most 
reverent  posture,  he  besought  him  greatly,  saying, 
"  My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death  ;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
may  be  healed  ;  and  she  shall  live." — Children 
may  grow  ill,  and  die,  as  well  as  grown  up  people  ; 
— and  should  seek  the  favor  of  God  without  delay, 
that  they  may  be  happy  for  ever.  When  a  man 
knows  that  he  must  quit  the  house  in  which  he 
now  lives,  he  will,  if  he  be  not  foolish  indeed,  look 
out   for  another. 

Jesus  pitied  poorJJairus  ;  and  he  still  pities  the 
afflicted  and  miserable  :  though  men  may  not  have 
a  friend  on  earth,  they  may,  if  they  seek  for  it,  have 
one   in  heaven,  who  will  never  forsake  them. 

Whilst  Jesus  and  the  ruler  were  on  their  way  to 
the  house,  some  persons  came  to  bring  them  the  dole- 
ful news  that  the  little  girl  was  dead  ;  and  addressing 
themselves  to  Jairus,  said,  "  Thy  daughter  is  dead  ; 
trouble  not  the  Master."  The  case  now  appeared 
hopeless;  but  Jesus,  knowing  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  said,  "  Fear  not :  believe  only,  and  she  shall 
be  made  whole." 

On  his  reaching  the  house,  he  found  it  a  scene 
of  distress;  the  little  girl  was  laid  out  in  death,  and 
the  company  were  weeping  and  wailing  on  every 
side;  it  is  probable  that,  as  was  customary  on  such 


to  scorn,  knowing  that  she  had  really  expired. — 
Unhappy  creatures;  but  how  many  ignorantly 
mock  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  deny  his  power 
to  save ! 

Having  put  them  all  out,  except  the  father  and 
mother,  and  his  three  disciples  who  had  accompa- 
nied him  ;  he  took  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  deceas- 
ed child,  saying,  "  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  arise  " 
In  obedience  to  his  Almighty  word,  the  soul  came 
back  again  into  the  body,  and  she,  restored  to  health 
as  well  as  life,  rose  up  and  walked.  Our  Lord  or- 
dered something  to  be  given  her  to  eat ;  for  Jesus 
would  not  work  a  miracle  to  do  what  could  he 
done  by  suitable  nourishment.  The  house  of  Jai- 
rus was  now  filled  with  joy,  and  the  people  won- 
dered at  this  extraordinary  miracle. 

Can  we,  after  reading  this,  help  saying,  "  Cer- 
tainly this  man  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour 
of  the  world?"  But  after  all,  this  little  girl  could 
not  have  lived  many  years.  All  must  die;  nor 
need  we  fear  death,  for  if  we  believe  on  Jesus  who 
is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  when  we  die  we 
shall  sleep  in  him,  and  at  the  last  day  we  shall  rise 
again  to  eternal  happiness. 


LEARNING. 


up  a  store  of  knowledge ;  the  place  to  fit  yourself 
for  future  life.  To  close  my  advice  to  you  for  this 
week,  I  will  give  you  a  question  in  arithmetic.  If 
you  spend  one  hour  a  day  in  idleness,  how  much 
will  that  be  in  a  week  ?  How  many  hours  a  month  ? 
How  many  for  a  quarter  of  three  months?   J*****. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  TIME. 

I  last  week  gave  to  my  young  readers  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  importance  of  punctuality  in  attend- 
ing school  ;  and  I  then  promised  that,  to  those  good 
children  who  endeavoured  in  the  mean  time  to  put 
my  advice  in  practice,  I  should  this  week  have 
something  more  to  say. — A  subject  even  more  im- 
portant than  that  of  punctuality  is,  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  lime.  But  as  you  may  ask  me  what  I 
mean,  I  will  try  to  explain.  I  mean  that  you  should 
let  no  day,  no  hour,  no  minute  pass  without  learn- 
ing or  doing  something  useful  or  good.  You  have 
taken  your  seat  at  school  in  good  season, — Well, 
when  you  are  there,  do  not  sit  staring  at  the  wall ; 
do  not  lay  your  head  down  and  go  to  sleep ;  do 
not  waste  your  precious  time  in  idle  whispering, 
and  talk  with  your  nearest  school  fellows  ;  for  do 
you  know,  my  dear  child,  that  an  hour  once  gone 
will  never  return  to  you  I  II  is  departed  ;  it  is  fled ; 
no  human  power  can  cause  it  to  come  back  again. 
Well,  then,  if  you  know  this,  do  not  waste  an  hour 
or  a  minute. 

A  lesson  is  set  you  ;  put  yourself  down  to  it,  and 
get  it  at  once,  and  then  ask  your  teacher  what  to 
do  next.  How  pleased  will  he  be!  How  he  will 
rejoice  at  so  much  industry  and  zeal  on  your  part! 
And  do  not  proceed  in  this  way  merely  for  one  day 
or  two,  but  every  day.  Do  you  know  how  much  it 
will  please  your  parents,  if  you  are  so  industrious? 
Do  you  know  that  they  pray  every  day  that  you 
may  not  be  an  idle  child  ?  O  if  you  have  been 
idle,  if  you  have  lost  time  which  can  never  be  re- 
called, pray  God  to  pardon  your  fault  and  set  about 
amending  it  to  day.  For  if  you  once  get  into  au 
idle  habit,  you  offend  your  Maker  and  Preserver, 
orieveyour  friends,  vex  your  instructers,  make  your- 
self unhappy;  and  are  beginning  a  course  which, 
if  pursued,  will  bring  you  to  misery  and  want  in 
this  life,  and  take  from  you  all  hope  of  the  favor  of 
God,  in  the  life  to  come. 

If  then  you  consult  your  duty,  you  will  study 
constantly  andearnestly  ;  if  you  consult  yourintcrrst, 
you  will  study.  But  from  all  this  I  would  not  have 
you  infer  that  I  allow  of  no  diversion,  no  exercise, 
no  amusement.  Far  from  it.  When  you  are  dis- 
missed, play  then  as  you  studied,  with  all  your 
might,  if  you  please.     Exercise  your  body,  as  you 


From  the  Christian  Mirror. 
.LITTLE  STEPHEN. 

"  I  wont!  no,  I  wont,"  said  liule  Stephen,  as  he 
ran  into  the  house  after  the  dismission  of  School, 
one  Sabbath  morning. 

"  Wont  what,  my  child?"  said  his  mother,  "what 
it  is  that  you  will  not  do?  I  hope  it  is  nothing  that 
your  teacher  has  bid  you  do." 

"  No,  mother,  'tis  nothing  that  he  has  bid  me 
do,  for  I  would  not  disobey  him  on  any  accouut ; — 
but  William,  one  of  the  scholars  of  our  class,  seldom 
gets  his  lesson,  and  to-day  he's  been  persuading  me 
not  to  get  the  one  given  out  for  the  next  Sabbath — 
but  I  would  not  hear  to  him.  Does  he  think  that  I 
want  to  displease  our  teacher,  when  he  is  so  kind 
and  good  to  me  ?  I  will  get  my  lesson,  and  I'll  get 
it  perfect  too  !" 

"  That  is  right,  Stephen,"  said  his  mother,  draw- 
ing him  closer  to  herself,  and  smoothing  his  flaxen 
hair.  "Obey  your  teacher  and  he  will  always  love 
you.  Whenever  you  are  disobedient  to  any  one, 
his  feelings  cannot  but  be  hurt ; — and  I  am  hearti- 
ly glad,  my  child,  to  see  you  so  resolute,  to  do  that 
which  is  right.  But  I  trust  that  you  are  now  sorry 
for  your  conduct  ihe  other  week,  when  you  did  not 
commit  to  memory  that  evening  prayer,  which  yonr 
teacher  requested  you  to  do." 

"I  am,  mother;  but  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall 
refuse  again,  however  long  and  hard  my  lessons 
seem." 

"  But  what  did  your  teacher  think,  when  I  bade 
your  sisler  tell  him,  that  /  would  make  you  learn  it, 
if  he  would  give  you  another  prayer;  as  the  one  he 
first  gave  you  was  misplaced  ?" 

"  O,  mother,  mother!  I  did'nt  think  so  much 
about  it  then  as  I  now  do,"  said  the  lender  hearted 
Stephen,  while  the  pearly  drops  sparkled  in  his  clear 
blue  eyes. 

"  Recollect  also,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  not  only 
displease  those  to  whom  you  are  disobedient,  but 
your  Father  above  is  angry.  God  loves  a  dutiful 
child,  while  he  is  angry  with  a  disobedient  one.  It 
is  very  wicked  in  William  not  to  get  his  lessons,  and 
persuade  you  to  do  the  same." 

"  But  I  never  will  mind  him — I  love  my  teacher, 
and  I  know  he  loves  me,  and  he  would'nt  want  me 
to  do  any  thing,  but  what's  for  my  own  good;  but 
I  do  hope  he  has  forgiven  me." 

"He  has,  I've  no  doubt;  but  you  must  be  care- 
fnl  in  future.  But  have  you  never  disobeyed  him 
before,  nor  since?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  yes!  he  tells  me  I  must  pray  to 
God  every  day,  for  a  new  heart,  that  I  may  become 
a  Christian  ;  and  often  I  have  neglected  it — but  I 
mean  to  do  so  no  more." 

Just  as  Stephen  spoke  these  words,  the  ringing 
of  the  second  bell,  proclaimed  the  hour  of  worship, 
and  with  rosy  cheeks,  and  a  light  heart,  with  his 
hand  in  his  mother's,  Stephen  joyfully  walked  to 
the  house  of  God;  and  I  Irust  that  his  attention 
ihere  was  manifested  by  a  hearing  ear,  and  a  bosom 
glowing  with  love,  from  hearing  God's  word  pro- 
claimed by  his  true  and  faithful  shepherd. 

At  the  close  of  worship,  Stephen  quietly  returned 
to  his  home,  and  his  conversation  with  his  mother 
in  relation  to  the  Sabbath  School,  is  preserved  for. 
a  future  number.  S.  D.  O.  C. 
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From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
GREENLAND  MISSION. 

Many  little  boys  and  girls  who  could  tell  you  a 
great  deal  about  Greenland,  and  where  it  lies  upon 
their  map,  do  not  know  that  there  are  Missionaries 
in  that  cold  country.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago  Hans  Egede,  a  Norwegian,  that  is,  a  native  of 
Norway,  alter  struggling  with  difficulties  which 
would  have  discouraged  many  a  one,  visited  this 
country,  and  began  to  teach  the  gospel  to  the  na- 
tives. In  this  crood  work  he  spent  his  whole  life, 
amidst  the  greatest  hardships. 

Children  who  have  all  the  comforts  that  make 
sweet  a  home  in  a  Christian  land,  and  in  a  temper- 
ate.climate,  cannot  think  how  much  people  suffer 
who  leave  all  these  and  go  away,  as  Hans  Egede 
did,  and  very  many  others  have  done,  to  live  amid 
the  snows  and  frosts  of  Greenland. 

Ninety-six  years  ago  the  Church  of  the  United 
Brethren  sent  out  three  ministers  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  those  things  which  children  learn 
at  home  and  in  Sunday  School,  out  of  the  Bible — 
such  as,  Who  made  us,  who  redeemed  us,  who 
makes  us  holy,  and  where  we  go  to  when  we  die. 
Hans  Egede,  and  a  very  few  who  had  gone  there 
to  help  him,  from  his  own  land,  were  then  the  only 
ministers  in  the  whole  country. 

These  three  ministers  of  the  United  Brethren 
lived  not  far  from  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Egede ; 
they  called  the  name  of  their  settlement  New  Hern- 
hut.  For  six  years  they  tried  to  teach  the  Green- 
landers,  and  to  get  them  to  believe  what  they  told 
them  out  of  the  Bible,  without  seeming  to  do  them 
any  good ;  but  at  theend  of  this  time  one  was  convert- 
ed: that  is,he  turned  to  be  a  true  Christian.  You  may 
imagine  that  this  was  very  cheering  to  the  mission- 
aries, for  it  was  the  reward,  it  was  the  wages  they 
had  so  long  expected  for  their  labor.  To  see  our- 
selves or  others  growing  better  by  what  we  do  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  by  his  help,  is  the  best  of  all  re- 
wards, although  I  have  often  been  fearful  thatmany 
children  are  not  satisfied  unless  they  are  paid  in  a 
different  way. 

At  the  end  of  thirteen  years  the  number  of  those 
who  had  been  converted,  or  turned  to  be  good  Chris- 
tians, was  fifty-three,  and  since  that  time  six  thou- 
sand at  least,  have  been  baptised.  Great  numbers 
have  lived  the  lives  of  Christians,  and  died  as  all 
true  Christians  do,  happy  that  they  were  going  to  a 
better  world. 

When  you  grow  tired  of  your  book,  or  of  your 
school,  remembering  the  hardships  of  the  Missiona- 
ries, you  will  be  ashamed  to  say,  '  I  am  tired  ;'  and 
as  you  grow  older,  do  you  too  teach  the  gospel.  It 
may  be  that  you  will  never  go  to  a  foreign  land  ; 
Vet  if,  in  the  fear  of  God,  you  teach  the  ignorant, 
and  try  to  make  good  Christians,  in  your  own 
country,  in  your  own  Sunday  School,  in  your  own 
father's  house,  even  you  may  be  a  little  mission- 
ary. J- 


sometimes  as  big  as  the  head  of  an  infant.  These 
are  laid  in  the  sand  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  for- 
ty in  one  place,  and  chiefly  cherished  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  if  the  eggs  are  touched 
by  any  person  during  the  absence  of  the  parent, 
the  bird  tramples  all  that  are  left  to  pieces  with  its 
feet. 

The  Ostrich  is  called  the  "daughter  of  vocifer- 
ation," probably  on  account  of  the  horrid  noise  it 
makes.  Travellers  say  that  during  the  night  these 
birds  often  make  very  doleful  and  hideous  noises,, 
sometimes  like  the  roaring  of  a  lion,  and  at  others 
resembling  the  hoarser  voice  of  a  bull. 

Anecdote. — At  a  French  factory  at  Podor,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Niger,  in  Africa,  there 
were  two  young  ostriches,  nearly  full  grown,  and  so 
tame,  that  two  little  blacks  mounted  the  back  of  the 
largest,  wheB  he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  carried  them  several  times  round  the  village. 
Afterwards  a  full  grown  negro  mounted  the  smal- 
ler, and  the  two  others  the  larger  bird.  The  bur- 
den did  not  seem  too  much  for  them.  At  first  they 
went  at  a  tolerable  sharp  trot;  but  when  they  be- 
came heated  a  little,  they  expanded  their  wings  as 
though  to  catch  the  wind,  and  moved  with  such 
fleetness  that  they  scarcely  appeared  to  touch  the 
ground. — Bingley. 


THE  LEOPARD. 

The  length  of  this  animal's  head  and  back  is 
about  four  feet,  and  his  tail  about  two  feel  and  a 
half.  His  back  is  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from 
the  ground.  His  eyes  are  bright  and  restless,  and 
liis  countenance  so  remarkably  ferocious  as  to  ap- 
pear extremely  terrific.  His  skin  is  of  a  strong  yel- 
lowish colour,  marked  with  numerous  spots,  each 
composed  of  four  or  five  dark  dots  arranged  in  a 
circle,  and  nearly  similar  in  form  to  the  print  of  the 
animal's  foot  in  the  sand.  His  general  habits  are 
fierce,  cruel,  and  insatiable  in  his  thirst  for  blood. 
He  is  swift  in  the  chase,  but  usually  catches  his 
prey  by  leaping  suddenly  from  some  lurking  place. 
He  destroys  almost  every  kind  of  beast  that  he 
has  strength  to  overcome,  and  is  exceedingly  en- 
raged against  mankind.  These  animals  have  been 
known  to  come  from  their  lurking  places  in  great 
numbers,  and  commit  dreadful  slaughter  among  the 
cattle  that  feed  in  the  plains. 

Leopards'  skins  are  highly  esteemed,  and  in  Eng- 
land the  most  beautiful  of  them  will  sell  for  about 
ten  guineas  each.  The  Panther  differs  little  from 
the  leopard,  either  in  shape,  color,  or  disposition. 

A  male  and  female  leopard,  with  their  young 
ones,  entered  a  sheepfold  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  killed  about  a  hundred  sheep,  and  re 
galed  themselves  by  sucking  their  blood.  When 
the  old  ones  were  satisfied,  they  tore  a  car- 
cass into  three  pieces,  and  gave  one  piece  to  each 
of  their  offspring. — They  then  took  each  a  whole 
sheep,  and  began  to  move  off.  Having,  however, 
been  observed,  they  were  waylaid  on  their  return, 
and  the  female  and  three  young  oues  were  killed  ; 
but  the  male  effected  his  escape. 
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From  the   Child's  Magazine. 
THE   OSTRICH. 

This  is  the  tallest  of  all  birds.     When  he  holds 

up  his  head  he  can  reach  full  eight  feet  in  height. 

From  the  back  to  the  ground  he  seldom   measures 

more   than    four  feet,  the  rest  of  his  height  being 

made  up  by  the  extreme  length  of  his  neck.     The 

heid  is  small,  and,  as  well  as  the  neck,  is  covered 

with  hairs    thinly  set.     The   feathers  of  the  body 

are   Uack,  and  so  soft  as  to  resemble  wool ;  those 

of  the  \>ings   and  tail   are  white,  having  here   and 

there  a  tr,  0f  black.     These  are  the   long   waving 

feathers  th>t  are  worn  on  the  heads  of  ladies,  and 

the  helmets.,f  warriors.     Its  legs  are  covered  with 

scales  strong.  j0inted,  and  well  adapted   for  speed 

in  running.     »  has  two  large  toes,  each  of  which 

is  nearly  seven  \,cnes  in  length. 

The  ostrich  \wa||0ws  almost  any  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way,svn  as  leather,  glass,  iron,  thread, 
hair,  &c.     Its  egg.  are  remarkably  large,  being 


PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON,  ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 

The  Value  of  Wisdom. — For  they  shall  be  an 
ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head,  and  chains  about 
thy  neck.  Wisdom  crieth  without ;  she  ultereth 
her  voice  in  the  streets;  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates ;  in 
the  city  she  uttereth  her  words,  saying,  How  long, 
ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity,  and  the 
scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  aud  fools  hate 
knowledge  1  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof;  behold,  I 
will  pour  out  my  Spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you.  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth 
wisdom,  and  the  man  that  gctteth  understanding  : 
For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  mer- 
chandise of  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine 
gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies :  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared 
unto  her.  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  hand  riches  and   honor.     Her  ways  are 


ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  upon  her  ,- 
and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her.  Forsake 
her  not,  and  she  shall  preserve  thee  :  love  her,  and 
she  shall  keep  thee.  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  pro- 
mote thee:  she  shall  bring  thee  to-  honour  when 
thou  dost  embrace  her.  She  shall  give  to  thine  head 
an  ornament  of  grace;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she 
deliver  to  thee.  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction  ;  let 
her  not  go  :  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life.  Receive 
my  instruction  and  not  silver ;  and  knowledge  rath- 
er than  choice  gold.  Riches  and  honour  are  with 
me  ;  yea,  durable  riches  and  Righteousness.  My 
fruit  is  better  than  gold,  yea,  than  fine  gold  ;  and 
my  revenue  than  choice  silver.  That  I  may  cause 
those  that  love  me  to  inherit  substance  ;  and  I  will 
fill  their  treasures.  Now,  therefore,  hearken  unto 
me,  O  ye  children ;  for  blessed  are  they  that  keep 
my  ways.  For  whoso  findeth  me  findeth  life,  and 
shall  find  favor  of  the  Lord.  For  by  me  thy  days 
shall  be  multiplied,  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall 
be  increased.  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom 
than  gold?  and  to  get  understanding  rather  to  be 
chosen  than  silver?  Understanding  is  a  well-spring 
of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it;  but  the  instruction  of 
fools  is  folly. 

Character  and  End  of  the  Wicked. — My  son, 
if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  Walk  not 
in  the  way  with  them  ;  refrain  thy  foot  from  their 
path  ;  for  their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to 
shed  blood.  And  they  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood; 
they  lurk  privily  for  their  own  lives. — Understand- 
ing shall  keep  thee,  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of 
the  evil  man,  from  the  man  that  speaketh  froward 
things;  who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness,  to  walk 
in  the  ways  of  darkness.  Who  rejoice  to  do  evil, 
and  delight  in  the  frowardness  of  the  wicked  :  whose 
ways  are  wicked,  and  they  are  froward  in  their 
paths.  But  the  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  the 
earth,  and  the  transgressors  shall  be  rooted  out  of" 
it. — Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go 
not  in  the  way  of  evil  men.  For  they  sleep  not  ex- 
cept they  have  done  mischief,  and  their  sleep  is  ta- 
ken away,  unless  they  cause  some  to  fall.  Forther 
eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the  wine  of 
violence.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness; 
they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble. — His  own  ini- 
quities shall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall 
be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins.  He  shall  die 
without  instruction, and  in  the  greatness  of  his  folly 
he  shall  go  astray. — A  naughty  person,  a  wicked 
man,  walketh  with  a  froward  mouth.  He  winketh 
with  his  eyes,  he  speaketh  with  his  feet,  he  teach- 
eth  with  his  fingers.  Frowardness  is  in  his  heart, 
hedeviseth  mischief  continually,  he  soweth  discord. 
Therefore  shall  his  calamity  come  suddenly ;  sud- 
denly shall  he  be  broken  without  remedy. — Right- 
eousness keepeth  him  that  is  upright  in  the  way  ; 
but  wickedness  overlhroweth  the  sinner.  The 
light  of  the  righteous  rejoiceth ;  but  the  lamp  of  the 
wicked  shall   be  put  out. 

Ntglect  of  Counsel  and  Reproof. — He  that  sin- 
neth  against  me,  [Wisdom,  Christ,]  wrongeth  his 
own  soul ;  all  they  that  hate  me  love  death. — A  rod 
is  for  the  back  of  him  that  is  void  of  understanding. 
Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge;  but  the  mouth  of  the 
foolish  is  near  destruction. — He  is  in  the  way  of  life 
that  keepeth  instruction ;  but  he  that  refuseth  re- 
proof erreth.  Whoso  loveth  instruction  loveth 
knowledge  ;  but  he  that  hatelh  reproof  is  brutish. — 
Whoso  despiseth  the  word  shall  be  destroyed;  but 
he  that  feareth  the  commandment  shall  be  rewarded. 
Good  understanding  giveth  favor;  but  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard.  Poverty  and  shame  shall  be 
to  him  that  refuseth  instruction  ;  hut  he  that  regard- 
eth  reproof  shall  be  honored.  He  that  walketh  with 
wise  men  shall  be  wise  ;  but  the  compaoion  of  foolB 
shall  be  destroyed. — He  that  refuseth  instruction 
despiseth  his  own  soul. — He  that  keepeth  the  com- 
mandment keepeth  his  own  soul ;  but  he  that  des- 
piseth his  ways  shall  die.  The  man  that  wander* 
eth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall  remain  in 
the  congiegation  of  the  dead.  Thorns  and  snaree 
are  in  the  way  of  the  froward  ;  he  that  doth  keep  his 
soul  shall  be  far  from  them. — Though  thou  shouldst 
bray  a  fool  iu  a  mortar,  among  wheat  with  a  pestle,. 
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yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him. — He 
that  lurneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law, 
even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomination.  Whoso  walk- 
eth  uprightly  shall  be  saved;  but  he  that  is  per- 
verse in  his  ways  shall  fall  at  once. — He  that,  being 
often  reproved,  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly 
be  destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy.  [See  also 
Prov.  I,  from  the  -20th  verse  to  the  end  ;  and  a  part 
of  chapter  V.  beginning  al  the  11th  verse.] 

[  To  be  continued.] 
RBLISIOH. 


THE  WAY  TO  ESTIMATE  SIN. 
I  have  seldom  read  so  appropriate  an  illustration 
of  the  sinfulness  of  that  man  whose  heart  is  not 
right  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  that  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  late  work  by  Erskine. 
"  Men  are  apt  to  consider  sin  as  consisting  merely 
in  this  or  that  particular  action.  But  the  word  of 
God  teaches  another  sort  of  morals.  According  to 
it,  sin  consists  in  the  absence  of  the  love  of  God 
from  the  heart  as  the  dominant  principle.  So  sin 
is  not  so  much  an  action  as  a  manner  of  existence. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense  ot  an  ac- 
tion in  order  to  sin — the  habitual  state  of  most 
minds — of  all  minds  indeed  naturally — even  in 
their  most  quiet  form,  is  sin — that  is  to  say,  the 
love  of  God  is  not  dominant  in  them.  The  cen- 
tripetal force  constitutes  an  element  in  every  line 
which  the  planet  moves  in  its  orbit.  Were  the 
influence  of  this  force  to  be  suspended,  we  should 
not  think  of  reckoning  the  number  of  aberrations 
which  the  planet  might  make  in  its  ungoverned 
career;  we  should  say  that  its  whole  manner  of 
being,  severed  from  the  solar  influence,  was  a  con- 
tinued and  radical  aberration.  In  like  manner, 
the  soul  ought  to  feel  the  love  of  God  as  a  govern- 
ing element,  along  the  whole  course  of  its  existence 
—every  movement  of  thought  and  feeling  and  de- 
sire ought  to  contain  it  as  an  essential  part  of  its 
nature.  And  when  this  principle  is  wanting,  we 
need  not  count  the  moral  aberrations  which  the 
spirit  makes ;  its  whole  existence  is  an  aberra- 
tion, it  is  an  outlaw  from  the  spiritual  system  of 
the  universe,  it   has  lost  its  gravitation." 

.— eg©-  TuRVEif. 

Prayer. — Some  neglect  prayer,  and  this  on  vari- 
ous ground.  They  say  God  knows  what  I  want 
without  my  asking,  and  he  is  too  wise  and  too  good 
to  need  my  information  in  order  to  relieve  me.  This 
should  be  an  argument  to  raise  your  faith  and  hope 
and  not  to  hinder  your  prayers.  Matt.  vi.  6,9. — 
God  is  indeed  wise,  infinitely  wise,  and,  being  so 
wise,  he  has  in  his  word  directed  you  to  make 
known  your  wants  unto  him  by  prayer.  His  know- 
ledge is  one  reason  why  you  should  pray  to  him, and 
his  goodness  another,  why  you  may  confidently  ap- 
ply to  him.  Will  you  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  he 
is  ?  Whatever  his  design  may  be  in  it,  your  duty 
is  clear  to  obey  his  will.  lie  knows  when  you  will 
die,  and  might  support  you  without  food,  and  yet 
you  daily  eat.  Remember  that  "  it  may  be  agreea- 
ble to  perfect  wisdom,  to  grant  that  to  our  prayers, 
which  it  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  same 
wisdom  to  have  given  us,  without  praying  for." 
What  if  prayer  be  his  plan  for  malting  you  humble, 
dependent,  devout,  believing  and  thankful.  In 
short,  for  impressing  you  with  a  sense  and  feeling 
of  your  wants,  and  bringing  you  to  a  properstate  of 
mind  to  receive  his  blessing?  Cut  whatever  his 
design  may  be,  it  Is  your  highest  wisdom  and  inter- 
est to  follow  his  direction.—  I V.  Rec. 


ries  its  possessor  safely  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
and  dangers  of  life.  The  wisest  of  all  mankind  has 
left  a  lasting  monition  to  all  parents,  and  to  all 
youth,  which  should  never  for  a  moment  be  lost 
sight  of:  For  it  is  certain,  that  whatever  is  began 
of  earthly  pursuits,  without  reference  to  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  his  blessing  upon  it,  cannot  be  carried 
on  with  any  flattering  promise  of  success.  The 
first  thing,  then,  to  teach  youth,  is,  in  the  language 
of  Solomon,  that  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  knowledge."  The  youth  that  is  deeply 
sensible  of  this  truth,  will  make  piety  the  first  step 
in  the  ladder  of  instruction;  and  peace,  prosperity 
and  hapiness  will  not  fail  to  attend  every  other  step 
till  he  reaches  the  top,  and  triumphant  over  time,  is 
transferred  to  eternity,  to  rejoice  forever  that  in  this 
life  he  made  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  the  beginning 
of  knowledge  ;"  and  did  not  herd  with  the  "fools" 
who  "  despise  wisdom  and  instruction." — Let  eve- 
ry virtuous  youth,  and  every  vicious  one  too,  re- 
member, that  time  wasted  is  eternity  lost;  that  he 
who  does  not  serve  God  in  time,  God  will  not  re- 
gard him  in  eternity. 


she  had  received  from  her  minister  and  pious  con- 
nexions, had  not  produced  so  strong  an  effect  on 
her  mind,  as  the  sensible  and  pointed  admonition 
of  her  child. — Tuv.  Magazine. 


KISCSLLAHY. 


EARLY  PIETY. 
This  is  a  subject,  which  we  do  not  mean  to  lose 
night  of;  not  that  we  are  for  depriving  youth  of  all 
rational  enjoyments;  far  from  it.  It  is  not  to  make 
ascetics  of  them,  or  to  drive  them  into  hermitages, 
to  waste  their  "sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  that 
wc  shall  now  and  then  recall  them  to  the  shades  of 
contemplation,  and  endeavour  to  inspire  them  with 
a  love  of  piety  and  religion,  which  can  alone  insure 
their  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Many 
parents  forget  to  teach  their  clidren,  that  early  piety 
precedes  the  necessity  of  late  repentance  ;  and  car- 


THE  RUM-RUINED  YOUNG  MAN. 

You  have  seen  a  young  man,  the  hope  of  his 
delighted  parents,  the  glory  of  all  his  kindred,  the 
pride  of  his  associates,  coming  forth  into  active  life 
with  fair  prospects,  and  promising  to  become  an 
amiable  and  useful  member  of  society.  His  physi- 
cal constitution  is  healthful  and  vigorous,  his  intel- 
lect gives  intimation  of  superior  power ; — his  activ- 
ity in  business,  his  regular  habits,  his  character  for 
prudence  and  veracity,  his  sweetness  of  temper, 
his  regard  for  the  courtesies  of  social  life,  greatly 
endear  him  to  the  circle  in  which  he  moves.  A 
few  years  intervene,  and  you  behold  him  with  the 
bloated  face,  his  nose  tipped  with  crimson,  his  eyes 
yellow  and  bloodshot,  his  voice  clumsy  and  inartic- 
ulate, the  corners  of  his  mouth  drawn  down,  his  un- 
der lip  rolling  out  like  a  cornice,  his  clothes  tatter- 
ed and  filthy — you  behold  him  with  the  moroseness 
of  a  fiend  depicted  in  his  scarlet  brow,  staggering 
crookedly  along  the  streets,  an  object  of  instinct- 
ive abhorrence  to  man  and  beast,  and  with  many 
a  profane  oath  inquiring  the  way  to  his  miserable 
hovel,  where  his  heart-broken,  wo-hardened  com- 
panion, and  his  ragged,  uneducated,  almost  unciv- 
ilized children,  are  huddled  around  a  mockery  for 
a  fire,  and  waiting,  with  painful  trepidation,  the 
stumbling  approach  of  bin*  who  comes  for  nought 
but  to  defile,  and  abuse,  and  execrate. 

Examine  for  a  moment  this  young  man's  history. 
It  is  told,  as  may  be  the  history  of  every  drunkard, 
in  a  very  few  syllables.  He  was  invited  first,  pro- 
bably to  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  counting  room,  and 
next  to  join  in  a  social  glass.  In  a  few  days,  the 
same  temptation  and  the  same  indulgence  are  re. 
pealed.  Follow  him  onward  from  one  week  to  an- 
other, and  you  will  perceive  him  every  day  re- 
solving to  break  away  from  the  fatal  charm — re- 
solving, and  re-resolving,  yet  sipping  and  sipping, 
while  the  habit  is  taking  daily  a  deeper  and  deeper 
hold,  until  it  becomes  fixed,  and  the  man  is  ruined. 
— qOS —  Stow. 

A  GOOD  REPROOF. 

The  lady  of  a  naval  captain,  whose  ship  was  sup- 
posed to  be  foundered  at  sea,  was  greatly  distressed, 
fearing  that  her  husband  had  perished  with  the  crew. 
She  had  two  little  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
whom  she  had  carefully  endeavored  to  instruct  in 
the  principles  of  religion.  Among  other  things,  she 
told  them  that  they  ought  never  to  indulge  in  im- 
moderate grief  under  losses  while  the  Lord  livcth. 
The  little  boy  seeing  his  mother  weep  most  bitterly, 
looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  asked  with  great  emo- 
tion, "O  mother,  why  do  you  weep  so  much,  is 
God  dead?"  "  No,  no,"  said  she,  "  but,"  clasping 
both  her  children  in  her  arms,  exclaimed,  "  your 
father  is  dead."  "  I  thought,"  leplied  the  child, 
"  that  God  had  been  dead,  foi  you  often  told  us  not 
to  cry  while  the  Lord  liveth."  She  felt  the  reproof 
— she  received  the  consolation,  and  often  told  her 
friends  that  all  the  kind  aud  sympathising  counsels 


A  Poor  Boy  to  whom  the  Bible  was  instead  of  a 
Father. — He  had  no  papa  nor  mamma,  for  they  were 
dead  ;  but  somebody  had  given  him  a  Bible  when 
he  was  only  five  years  old,  and  he  had  read  this  Bi- 
ble every  day  since  that  time,  and  thus,  with  God's 
blessing,  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  evil  nature,  aftd  the  goodness  of  God  the  Fath- 
er in  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  sinners.  On  his 
bed  at  night  he  had  often  thought  of  these  things, 
for  the  Lord  the  Spirit  was  with  him,  and  had  made 
him  to  differ  from  most  other  children  who  live  in 
this  world  as  strangers  to  their  God.  [Mrs.  Sherwood. 


Anecdote. — In  one  of  the  Sabbath  schools  in 
Weslfield,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  18*27,  a  little  girl 
was  seen  in  tears.  Being  asked  the  occasion  of  her 
grief,  she  passed  her  lesson  (which  was  printed  on 
a  square  piece  of  paper)  to  the  teacher.  Upon  ex- 
amination, it  was  found  that  the  little  girl's  father, 
who  was  an  intemperate  man,  had  torn  the  paper 
to  pieces,  and  her  mother,  who  was  a  good  woman, 
and  wished  her  child  to  love  God,  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  sew  it  together  nicely.  The  child 
that  thanks  God  for  a  kind  mother,  will  pray  that  a 
wicked  father  may  repent  and  be  forgiven. 
— SO©— 

Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so  great  advantage 
as  when  it  is  made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  defa- 
mation; provided  that  we  give  no  just  occasion  for 
them.  — e©s — 

Hypocrisy. — A  hypocrite  is  one  that  neither  is 
what  he  seems,  nor  seems  what  he  is. 
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POETRY. 


THE   NEGLECTED  CHILD. 

By  Thomas  H.  Bayly,  Esq. 
I  never  was  a   favorite — 

My  mother  never  smiled 
On  me,  with  half  die  tenderness 

Tliat  blessed  tier  fairer  cliild: 
I've  seen  her  kiss  my  sister's  cheek. 

While  fondled  on  her  knee; 
I've  turned  away  lo  hide  my  tears, — 

There  was  no  kiss  for  me  ! 
And  yet  I  strove  to  please,  with  all 

My  little  store  of  sense; 
I  strove  lo  please,  and  inlancy 

Can  rarely  give  offence  : 
But  when  my  artless  efforts  met 

A  cold,  ungentle  check, 
I   did  not  dare  to  throw   myself, 

In  tears,  upon  her  neck. 
How  blessed  arc  the  beautiful ! 

Love  watches  o'er  their  birth; 
Oh  beauty  !  in  my  nursery 

I  learned  to  know  thy  worth ; — 
For  even  there,  I  often  felt 

Forsaken  and  forlorn ; 
And  wished — for  others  wished  it  to — 

I  never  had  been  born  ! 
I'm  sure  I  was  affectionate, — 

But  in  my  sister's  face, 
There  was  a  look  of  love  that  claimed 

A  smile,  or  an  embrace. 
But  when  /  raised  my  lip,  to  meet 

The  pressure  children  prize, 
None  knew  the  feelings  of  my  heart, — 

They  spoke  not  in  my  eyes. 
But  oh  !  that  heart  loo  keenly  felt 

The  anguish  of  neglect ; 
I  saw  my  sister's  lovely  form 

With  gems  and  roses  decked; 
I  did  not  covet  them;  but  oft, 

When  wantonly  reproved, 
I  envied  her  the  privilege 

Of  being  so  beloved. 
But  soon  a  time  of  triumph  camt— 

A  time  of  sorrow  too, — 
For  sickness,  o'er  my  sister's  form 

Her  venomed  mantle  throw  : — 
The  features,  once  so  beautiful, 

Now  wore  the  hue  of  death  ; 
And  formor  friends  shrank  fearfully 

From  her  infectious  breath. 
'Twos  then,  unwearied,  day  and  ni?*' 

I  watched  beside  her  lied, 
And  fearlessly  upon  my  breast 

I  pillowed  her  poor  head. 
She  lived!— she  loved  inc  for '.T  •*r(! ! 

My  grief  was  at  an  end  ; 
I    was  a  lonely  being  onco, 

But  now  I  have  a  frieod 
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MAE1ATI7E. 


From  the  Western  Sabbath  School  Messenger. 
THE  DANGER  OF  BAD  COMPANY. 

A  STORY,  Founded  ok  Fact. 

One  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  their  chil- 
dren Henry,  Sarah,  and  Maria,  were  at  breakfast, 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  ivhen  it 
was  opened,  Jane  Taylor,  one  of  the  neighboring 
little  girls,  came  in,  and  said,  "  her  mother  had  sent 
her  to  ask  Mrs.  Brown  if  Henry,  Sarah,  and  Alaria 
mi" ht  come  and  drink  tea  with  her  thai  afternoon." 
The  children  looked  up  anxiously  at  their  father  and 
mother,  and  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  they  would 
like  to  °~o.  But  they  said  nothing,  as  they  had  been 
tauo-ht  that  it  is  very  foolish  and  improper  for  chil- 
dren to  try  to  coax,  their  parents  to  do  any  thing  they 
wish  ;  and  they  knew  besides  that  their  falher  and 
mother  would  always  endeavor  to  please  them  if  it 
was  right,  and  if  not,  their  coaxing  could  have  no 
effect. 

"  Is  there  to  be  a  party  of  little  children  my  dear?" 
said  Mrs.  Brown  to  Jane. 

"  No  ma'am  :"  said  Jane,  and  she  colored,  for 
she  knew  she  was  saying  what  was  not  true,  but  she 
had  heard  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  would  not  let 
their  little  boy  and  girls  go  where  thei'e  were  many 
children  gathered  together  whom  they  did  not  know. 
There  is  always  a  great  deal  of  foolish  and  often 
wicked  conversation,  and  romping  plays,  at  such 
times,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  very  pleasant, 
generally  ends  in  ill-humor,  or  quarrelling.  Mr. 
Brown  said  to  his  wife,  "  as  Mrs.  Taylor  has  sent 
her  little  o-irl,  and  she  is  newly  come  into  our 
neighborhood,  I  think  we  will  let  the  children  go." 
Soft  was  settled,  and  little  Jane  was  told  to  tell  her 
mother  they  would  come. 

Accordingly  in  the  afternoon,  Mrs.  Brown  sent 
her  children  quite  early,  and  desired  them  to  come 
home  before  it  was  dark.  Henry  and  Sarah  and 
Maria  were  in  great  haste  to  get  to  Mrs.  Taylor's, 
for  they  thought  it  would  be  so  pleasant  to  play  with 
Jane  and  her  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  they  came  in,  they  found  several  little  boys 
and  girls  dressed  very  gaily,  and  Sarah  said  to  Jane 
Taylor,  "  My  mother  thought  you  said  there  was  to 
be  no  party."  "Did  I  say  so?"  said  Jane  :  "  Oh  I 
was  only  afraid  she  would'nt  let  you  come."  Sarah 
looked  at  her  as  if  she  did  not  understand  her;  for 
she  knew  from  the  word  of  God,  and  her  mother 
often  told  her,  the  sin  and  danger  of  telling  a  lie. — 
She  said,  "Jane,  I  wish  you  had  told  my  mother  the 
truth."  "  Told  her  the  truth  1"  said  Jane,  "  I  am 
sure  Miss  you  can't  say  I  tell  lies."  And  she  look- 
ed so  angry,  that  Mrs.  Brown's  children  were  fright- 
ened, and  Sarah  said  nothing  more — only  Henry 
whispered  to  Maria,  "  She  did  tell  a  story,  though  ; 
I  wish  we  had'nt  come." — "  Hush,"  said  Maria, 
"don't  speak  so  loud  ;"  for  Maria  was  one  of  those 
little  girls  who  are  ashamed  of  doing  what  is  right, 
if  wicked  and  foolish  children  are  by.  Let  chil- 
dren always  remember  that  the  eye  of  God  is  upon 
them,  and  that  those  only  who  break  his  laws  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed. 

So  the  children  sat  down,  and  after  a  little  while, 
Sarah  began  to  talk  to  a  little  girl  who  sat  next  her, 
whose  name  was  Fanny  Campbell. 

"  Do  you  go  to  Sabbath  school,  Fanny  ?"  said  she. 
"  No,  I  guess  I  don't,"  said  Fanny  :  "  My  mother 
says  she  does  not  see  the  use  of  it,  and  I  don't  want 
to  go  just  to  learn  lessons  and  sit  still  there."  "  I 
suppose,"  said  Sarah,  "she  teaches  you  at  home 
on  Sunday."  "  No,  that  she  does'nt,"  said  Fanny, 
"  I  play  about  just  as  I  like  ;  but  don't  you  think 
Sunday  is  a  very  tiresome  day?  I  always  want  to  go 
to  bed  early." 


Sarah  thought  to  herself,  "  I  see  my  mother  is 
right,  in  keeping  me  from  these  parties:"  and  she 
said,  "  I  am  always  glad  when  Sunday  comes  and 
sorry  when  it  is  over,  and  I  love  dearly  to  go  to  Sab- 
bath school" .    She  was  going  on  to  say  more, 

when  two  or  three  children  who  were  standing  at  the 
window,  called  out,  "  Oh  !  come  here  !  Look  here!" 
&  they  laughed,  and  the  boys  clapped  their  hands. 
So  all  the  boys  and  girls  crowded  to  the  window, 
but  onlv  a  few  could  see  what  it  was.  "  What  is  it  ? 
What's  the  matter?"  said  Sarah  Brown.  "  There 
he  goes  !"  said  one  boy.  "Hark!  hear  him  !  hear 
him!"  says  another.  "What  is  it?"  said  Sarah 
again,  as  she  stood  on  tiptoe  and  tried  to  see  out  of 
the  window. — "La!"  said  one  of  the  girls,  "'tis 
an  old  drunken  man  jumping,  and  falling  down, and 
swearing,  and  singing."  "  Let  me  out !"  said  little 
Henry  Brown,  who  stood  close  by  the  window.  "Let 
me  come  out,  I  don't  want  to  look  at  him."  And 
he  tried  to  push  his  way  out.  "  Oh  !  look,  look  !" 
said  the  children  ;  and  they  all  laughed  aloud. 
"  Oh  !  Sarah,  come,  look  !"  said  Maria,  "  it  will 
make  you  most  die  a  laughing."  "  Maria,"  said 
Sarah  while  she  almost  cried  with  sorrow  and  fright, 
"  how  can  you  laugh  at  that  poor,  wicked,  wretched 
man?  That's  right,  Henry,  come  away."  "La! 
what  harm  is  it  ?"  said  one  of  the  children.  "My 
mother  says  we  must  never  laugh  at  drunken  peo- 
ple, for  they  are  committing  dreadful  sin,  and  ruin- 
ing their  souls,"  said  Sarah. — "  Yes,  and  their  bo- 
dies too,"  said  Henry,  "and  theii  poor  little  child- 
ren most  starve,  and  their  wives  cry."  "  He  has 
ruined  his  clothes  at  any  rate,"  said  a  large  boy, 
"  for  they  are  all  ragged  and  covered  with  mud." 

"  My  father,"  said  Henry,  "  belongs  to  the  Tem- 
perance Society."  "  The  Temperance  Society  !" 
said  one  or  two  of  the  children,  "  what's  that  ?" 
"  Why  it's  a  society  to  stop  drunkenness,"  said  Hen- 
ry, "  and  all  that  belong  to  it,  agree  not  to  drink 
any  liquor  that  will  make  them  drunk,  for  fear  they 
will   learn   to  like  it,  and  they  print  books  about  it 

and" .     "  What  if  they  do  like  it?"  said  one  of 

the  boys. 

"Oh!"  said  Sarah  Brown,  and  the  tears  came  in 
her  eyes — •"  God's  word  says  that  no  drunkard  shall 
go  to  heaven." 

Then  some  of  the  children  began  to  whisper  and 
laugh,  and  some  said  "  she  is  mighty  good." 

I  must  beg  one  thing  of  all  that  read  this,  which 
is,  that  they  will  never  laugh  at  drunken  people. 
The  Bible  says,  '  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.'  And 
drunkenness  is  a  dreadful  sin.  Do  not,  my  dear 
children,  be  found  laughing  at  that  which  God  hates; 
and  which  will  send  those  who  follow  it,  down  to 
eternal  death. 

When  the  poor  drunkard  was  out  of  sight,  the 
children  all  went  to  their  seats  and  began  talking 
about  him  ;  no  one  sat  by  Sarah  Brown,  but  they 
kept  looking  at  her  and  whispering.  Sarah  was 
ready  to  cry,  but  she  remembered  that  her  mother 
had  told  her  if  she  spoke  the  truth,  and  did  as  God's 
word  told  her  to  do,  she  must  expect  to  be  laughed 
at  and  despised  by  those  who  do  not  love  God. 
People  often  say  to  children,  '  If  you  are  good,  eve- 
ry body  will  like  you,'  but  those  who  say  this  are 
mistaken  ;  for  wicked  people  do  not  love  what  is 
good.  Children  should  try  to  be  good  to  please 
God.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  perfectly  good  and 
holy  in  all  things,  but  sinful  and  worldly  people  ha- 
ted him. 

Henry  alone  came  softly  and  stood  by  Sarah's 
chair,  and  whispered,  "  I  wish  we  were  at  home — I 
never  saw  such  boys  and  girls,  laughing  at  people 
so."  And  Henry  looked  quite  angry  and  his  face  was 
very  red.  "  Hush,  Henry,"  said  Sarah,  "you  are 
very  wrong  to  be  angry — may  be  they  don't  know- 


any  better."  "Maria  is  as  bad  as  any  of  them," 
said  Henry,  "  she  forgets  what  father  and  mo- 
ther have  told  her."  *  "  She  forgets  what  God  has 
told  her,"  said  Sarah,  "  and  that  is  worse  yet." 

It  was  very  true — poor  foolish  Maria  felt  quite 
ashamed  when  she  heard  the  children  laugh  at  Sa- 
rah for  being  good,  and  she  thought  that  she  would 
let  them  see  that  she  did  not  think  as  Sarah  did,  so 
she  said  to  a  little  girl  that  sat  next  her — "  Our  Sa- 
rah makes  a  great  fuss  about  laughing  at  drunken 
people;  but  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  it,  do  you  1 
They  look  so  funny  and  foolish."  This  little  girl's 
name  was  Anna  Dale — she  knew  very  well  tl.at 
Sarah  was  right,  and  there  had  been  a  time  when 
she  would  have  done  so  loo,  but  she  was  changed 
now,  and  so  she  said,  "  I  don't  see  the  use  of  say- 
ing so  much  about  h — Sarah  need  not  have  laugh- 
ed heiself,  but  she  might  have  let  the  rest  alone, and 
not  preached  about  it."  She  did  not  remember  that 
people  who  really  love  God,  cannot  keep  quite  still 
when  they  see  others  laughing  at  sin,  and  doing 
wrong,  neither  is  it  right  that  they  should. 

I  must  tell  you  more  of  this  little  Anna  Dale,  so 
that  if  any  child  who  reads  this  is  like  her,  he  or  she 
may  take  warning. 

Anna  Dale's  mother  was  dead  ;  but  she  had  an 
aunt  who  loved  her  very  much,  and  who  was  very 
anxious  that  she  should  be  brought  up  in  the  fear 
of  God  :  she  prayed  for  her,  and  talked  to  her,  and 
taught  her  every  day,  and  Anna  loved  her  very 
much,  and  did  what  she  lold  her  to  do,  though  she 
had  other  friends  who  would  have  persuaded  her  that 
her  aunt  was  too  religions,  and  that  she  need  not  be 
so  strict.  Anna's  aunt  talked  much  to  her  about 
praying,  telling  her  that  she  was  a  sinful  child,  and 
must  pray  for  a  Dew  heart,  and  that  if  she  did  not  repent 
of  her  sins  and  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  she 
could  not  be  saved.  Anna  used  often  to  cry  when 
her  aunt  talked  so  to  hei,  and  sometimes  she  tried 
to  pray — once,  her  aunt  went  suddenly  into  the 
room  where  she  slept,  and  found  Anna  alone  on  her 
knees  behind  the  bed  ;  and  she  shut  the  door  soflly 
and  left  her,  and  felt  greatly  in  hopes  that  she  was 
one  of  God's  own  children — But  she  was  obliged 
to  leave  Anna  and  go  away  to  live  in  another  place. 
When  she  went,  Anna  determined  she  would  always 
do  as  she  had  lold  her,  and  for  a  while  she  kept 
her  resolution  ;  but  I  suppose  she  did  not  pray  to 
God  to  help  her,  and  did  not  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation,  for  she  grew  very  careless,  by  de- 
grees, and  at  this  time  you  would  hardly  believe 
that  Anna  Dale  knew  any  thing  about  what  God's 
word  says;  for  she  looked  and  behaved  just  like 
children  who  have  never  been  taught  the  fear  of 
God.  If  any  child  likelier  finds  herself  going  as- 
tray and  forgetting  to  do  what  is  right,  the  only  sure 
way  is  to  pray  and  read  God's  word,  and  not  mind 
what  sinful  and  vain  people  say  against  serving  God 
faithfully. 

While  the  children  were  all  talking,  their  tea  was 
brought  in,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  came  to  attend  to  them 
and  see  that  all  things  were  right.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  cake,  and  many  nice  things,  and  Mrs. 
Brown's  children  thought  it  was  very  different 
from  their  own  supper  at  home  ;  but  Henry  thought 
cake  and  tea  and  sweetmeats,  were  much  better 
than  bread  and  milk  and  a  piece  of  plain  ginger- 
bread ;  so  he  determined  to  eat  as  much  as  he 
could.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  quite  greedily 
when  Mrs.  Taylor  offered  him  another  piece  of 
rich  cake;  but  Sarah  said  "No  Ma'am,  if  vou 
please;  he  has  had  one  piece,  and  mother  told 
him  not  to  eat  more,  for  it  would  make  him  sick." 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Taylor,  "  never  mind  for  once  ; 
it  is  a  pity  he  should  not  have  as  much  as  he 
wants — Mother  will  forgive  him  this  time."     And 
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Henry  looked  al  Sarah  anil  at  the  cake,  and  would 
havetaken.it — "Sarah  wo' nt  tell,"  said  Mrs.'Ta&- 
lor,  laughing.  Sarah  tutued  red,  and  said,  "  Hen- 
ry knows  God  sees  him,  if  he  disobeys  his  moth- 
er." Henry  said  "  i  wo'nt  take  it,  Ma'am,  if  you 
please,"  and  he  turned  away  his  head  ;  fur  he  re- 
membered his  lather  told  him  that  Eve  looked  al  the 
forbidden  fruit  and  saw  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes  and  good  for  food,  and  then  she  took  and  eat 
of  it. 

"  What  a  queer  girl  that  Sarah  Brown  is!"  said 
the  children  when  lea  was  over,  and  Henry  and 
Sarah  and  Maria  wtnt  home.  But  Anna  Vale  was 
very  thoughtful,  and  some  of  the  little  party  deter- 
mined not  to  laugh  at  drunkards  any  more. 

RELIGION. 


himself,  and  Sarah,  and  the  King,  into  great  dis-  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  Geometry,  and 
tress,  by  his  mistrust  of  God's  care  in  this  instance,  was  continually  increasing  his  knowledge  of  printed 
But  while  we  read  of  these  faults  and  follies  in  words,  which  with  their  definitions,  and  combina- 
gnod  men,  as  faithfully  told  in  the  Bible,  let  it '  lions  in  simple  phrases,  was  rapidly  initialing  him 
lead   us  lu  pray    to  God  lo  keep  us  from  doing   the  !  into  his  native  language.     It  may   possibly    be   im- 


same,  and  to  ask  his  grace  that  we  may  imilale  their 
numerous   virtues. 

Isaac  and  lshmael  buried  their  father  with  all 
due  regard  for  his  memory ;  for  "the  memory  of 
the  just  is  blessed  ;"  even  lshmael  paid  this  respect 
to  the  remains  of  his  father,  though  lshmael  was 
not  a  f;ood  man.  Thus  we  learn  that  we  should 
honour  our  parents;  and  as  you  would  have  your 
children  honor  you,  if  you  live  to  be  lathers  and 
mothers,  so  respect  their  dust,  and  commit  it  with 
decency  and  solemnity  lo  the  tomb. 

[Child's  Commentator. 


THE  DEATH  OF    ABRAHAM. 

"  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full  of  years; 
and  was  gathered  to  his  people. 

"  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  lshmael  buried  him  in 
the  cave  of  Mach-pe-lah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the 
son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before  Mamre; 

"The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the 
sons  of  Heth  :  there  was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sa- 
rah his  wife." — Gen.  xxv.  8,  9,  10. 

Here  is  dealh  again.  Abraham  gave  up  the 
ghost,  that  is,  yielded  back  his  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with 
Sarah.  Abraham  married  after  he  lost  Sarah,  and 
he  lived  lo  be  an  hundred  three  score  and  fifteen 
years,  that  is  sixty  and  fifteen  years  old  ;  making 
in  all  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years.  But 
this  world  ended  with  him,  and  so  il  must  with 
us  all.  How  foolish  would  Abraham  have  been, 
had  he  only  placed  his  hopes  on  always  keeping  his 
flocks  and  herds,  and  all  the  riches  which  he  had  ; 
but  Abraham  died  in  faith,  and  looked  for  durable 
riches  in  heaven.  Those  that  live  by  faith  as  he 
did,  will  also  die  in  faith  like  him,  and  enjoy  his 
rest.  You  read,  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man, 
that  Lazarus  was  carried  by  angels  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  showing  us  that  Abraham  was  happy,  and 
pious  Lazarus  was  made  as  happy  as  he. 

It  is  said  he  died  in  "  a  good  old  age."  My 
dear  little  reader,  it  is  not  every  one  of  whom  this 
can  be  said  ;  some  people  die  in  a  bad  old  age. 
They  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  sin;  and  that  old 
age  which  is  still  spent  in  sin,  is  a  very  bad  old  age 
indeed,  for  it  has  no  good  hope  beyond  the  grave. 
But  Abraham  had  spent  all  his  best  days  in  serving 
God  ;  he  looked  back  upon  them  with  pleasure, 
and  now  his  old  age  had  become  happy  and  good. 
"  Only  fear  the  Lord  and  serre  him,"  and  if  you 
live  to  be  old,  it  shall  be  so  with  you;  but  a  sinful 
life  will  perhaps  prevent  you  from  living  till  old 
age,  or  if  you  do,  instead  of  being  a  good  old  acre, 
it  will  be  a  bad  old  age,  both  in  body  and  mind. 

And  here  I  must  lell  you  that  Abraham,  though 
a  good  man,  had  his  faults.  You  will  often  read  of 
the  faults  of  good  men,  as  you  read  your  Bible; 
and  they  are  told  you  for  two  reasons:  first,  that 
you  should  avoid  them,  and  not  commit  the  same; 
and  secondly,  to  show  that  God  would  not  hide 
them,  and  that  he  was  displeased  with  them,  and 
often  corrected  good  men  severely  for  them.  But 
while  others  live  in  sin,  these  did  not  commit  those 
faults  again,  and  were  sorry  for  them;  and  their 
virtues  shone  so  brightly,  that  their  faults  were  on- 
ly like  the  spots  in  the  sun,  very  faint  and  very 
few,  compared  with  their  excellencies. 

In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find 
Abraham,  contrary  to  that  faith  or  trust  which  he 
had  in  God,  guilty,  not  indeed  of  telling  a  lie,  but 
of  keeping  back  the  truth  when  he  ought  to  have 
spoken  it  ;  which  was  no  credit  lo  him.  He  went 
into  the  country  of  king  Abimelech,  and  as  he 
foolishly  feared  that  the  king  might  lake  his  wife 
Sarah^  and  make  her  a  queen,  she  being  very  beau- 
tiful, he  told  her  lo  say  she  was  his  sister.  This 
-  was  so  far  true,  for  they  had  both  the  same  father, 
but  not  the  same  mother ;  but  then  it  implied  that 
she  was  not  his  wife.     And  he  had   nearly  brought 
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From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 
BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  INFANT. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  character  and  habits  of  an 
infant  whose  existence  is  comprised  in  a  circle  of 
less  than  two  and  a  half  years,  furnish  materials  for 
the  biographer.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that  my  read- 
ers will  be  interested  in  the  statement  here  presen- 
ted to  them,  on  the  truth  of  which  they  may  im- 
plicitly rely. 

Porter    Brinsmade    was     born    at    Hartford, 
(Conn.)  Feb.  28th,  1627.      His    mother   was   im- 
pressed with  the   belief  that  the  mind  is  suscepti- 
ble of  culture  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  generally 
imagined.     Thus  at  an  age   when  infants  are  con- 
sidered but  little  more  than  pleasing  objects   to  the 
eye,  or  toys  for  a  leisuie  hour,  he  was  the   subject 
of  instruction  and  discipline.    From  the  age  of  four 
months  his  attention  was  directed   al   fitting  inter- 
vals to  surrounding  objects,  until  the  names  of  the 
articles  of  furniture,  of  his  own  dress,  and  the  parts 
of  his  body  had  become  familiar.     At  ten   months 
he  commenced  learning  the  alphabet,  by  the  aid  of 
small  blocks  of  wood,  on  which  each  letter  was  sep- 
arately painted.     This  task    was  soon   completed. 
Not  that  he  was  able  at  this  infantine  period   to  ut- 
ter the  correspondent  sounds,  but  when  a  letter  was 
inquired  for,  he  would  produce  it  without  mistake, 
— and  if  one  was  placed  in  an  inverted  position  by 
any  other  hand,  would   immediately    restore   it  lo 
its  proper   attitude.     By   the   assistance   of  prints 
pasted  on  cards,   he   was  next  taught  the  names  of 
animals  and  birds,  and  a  comprehensive  system  of 
Natural    History    was  judiciously    unfolded  to  his 
view.     He  was  encouraged   to  make  himself  com- 
plete master  of  one  print,  ere  he  was   permitted   to 
take  another.     Thus  a  basis  was  laid  for  habits  of 
application,  and  the  idle  curiosity   restrained,  with 
which  children  are  wont  to  wander  from  picture  lo 
picture.     His  parent  in  showing  him  a    landscape, 
or   historical  painting,    accustomed   him  to  regard 
every  object  however  minute,  with  an  accurate  eye, 
and   so  retentive  was  his  memory,  that  what  had 
been  thoroughly  impressed,  he  seldom  forgot.  There 
were  few  toys  from  which  he  derived   satisfaction, 
but  seemed  to  find  in   pictures  and  books,  with  the 
explanations  which  they  elicited,  his  principal  de- 
light.    His  careful  treatment  of  books  was  remark- 
able, and  a  little  circumstance  which  occurred  when 
he  was  quite  young,  undoubtedly  contributed  to  pro- 
duce it. — He  had  torn  the  paper  cover  of  a  small 
volume.     His  mother  remarked  upon  it  with  a  se- 
rious countenance,  and  to  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily as  they  entered,  mentioned  what  had  been  done, 
in  a  tone  of  sadness.     Presently   his   lip  quivered 
and  the  tear  glistened  in  his  eye.     The  lesson  had 
been  sufficiently  strong,  and   it   was  necessary   to 
comfort  him.     Afterwards,  expensive  volumes  were 
fcarlcsly  submitted  to  him,   and   the  most  splendid 
English  annuals  sustained   no  injury  from   his  re- 
pealed examinations. 

Geography,  as  exhibited  on  maps,  became  a  fa- 
vorite study,  and  ere  he  had  numbered  his  second 
birth-day,  1  saw  him  with  surprise  and  admiration, 
point  out  upon  an  alias,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  and  coun- 
tries, without  hesitation  or  error. 

A  short  time  after  I    found   that  he   had  made 


agined  that   he   was  made  a   mere   book-worm,  or 
might  have  been  naturally  deficient  in  animal  spir- 
its.    On  the  contrary,  nothing   was  taught  him  by 
compulsion,  and  no  child  could  be  more  full  of  hap- 
piness.    His  sports,  his  rambles  in  the  garden,  and 
the  demonstrations  of  infantine  pleasure  were  sweet 
to  him.     His  mother  was  his  companion,  his  play- 
mate, and  his  instructress.     Deeming   her  child's 
mind  of  more  value  than  any  other  feminine  pursuit 
for  enjoyment,  she  devoted   her  time  to  its  cultiva- 
tion,— and  lo  her  perseverance  and  the  entire  con- 
currence of  his  father  in  the  intellectual  system  de- 
vised for  him,  his  uncommon  attainments  may    be 
imputed  more  than  to  any  peculiar  gift   of  nature. 
Still,   1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  there  was  not 
something  originally  extraordinary  in  his  capacity; 
at  least  I  have  never  seen  his  docility,  application, 
and  retentive  power  equalled  in  his  early  stages  of 
existence.     Portions  of  every   day,  suited  in  their 
length  lo  infancy,   were   regularly   devoted  to  the 
business  of  instruction.     But  these  were  often  in- 
cautiously extended  in   their  limits,   by   his  eager 
desire  to  learn   something   more,   and  the  winning 
and  repealed  entreaty  of  "  Pray,  dear  mother,  teach 
Porter,"  was  wont  to  secure  him  an  additional  in- 
dulgence of  "  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept."    His  love  of  knowledge  was  becoming  a  pas- 
sion ;  still  there  seemed   no  undue  prominence  of 
one  department  of  intellect,  to  the  injury  of  anoth- 
er.    Perception,  understanding,  and  memory,   ad- 
vanced  together,   and    seemed    equally    healthful. 
His  reasoning  powers,  began  also  lo  display  them- 
selves.    An  aunt,  who  at  her  marriage  went  to  re- 
side in  a  distant  Slate,  had    wept  much   at  taking 
leave  of  the  family.     He  was   then   so  very  young, 
that  her  grief,  if  noticed  at  all,  il  might  have  been 
supposed  was  soon  forgotten.     Many  months  afler, 
when  a  favorite  uncle  took  his   departure  for  En- 
gland, Porter  was  told  that  he   was  going  far  from 
ihem,  as  his  aunt  had  done.     He   replied,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,    "Aunt   cried  when  she  went 
away — Uncle  did  not  cry,"  and  comforted  himself 
with  the    conclusion    that   the    separation    would 
therefore   be   less  permanent;  as  if  his   mind  was 
deducting  with  somewhat  of  mathematical  preci- 
sion, the  duration  of  absence  from  the  degrees  of 
sorrow. 

He  was  destined  for  a  learned  education,  a  great 
part  of  which  il  was  deemed  preferable  lhat  he 
should  receive  under  the  parental  roof,  and  his  mo- 
ther was  preparing  herself  to  become  an  assistant  to 
his  father  in  teaching  him  different  languages.  So 
indefatigable  were  her  attentions  to  him,  that  she 
newer  lift  him  to  the  rare  of  a  scrvatit ;  and  thus 
correct  habits  and  purity  of  feeling  were  preserved 
from  contamination.  Among  the  pleasing  trails  of 
character  which  revealed  themselves  in  him,  his 
love  of  home  was  conspicuous.  Tho'  fond  of  see- 
ing new  objects,  yet  home  was  the  spot  most  desira- 
ble to  him.  During  a  journey  to  New-York,  after 
the  completion  of  his  second  year,  where  museums, 
and  every  alluring  cuiiosily  were  inspected  by  him 
with  delightful  attention,  the  prospect  of  returning 
lo  his  home,  to  his  own  flowers,  shells  and  books, 
gave  him  inexpressible  joy. 

He  also  manifested  great  ardor  of  affection  for  his 
parents.  He  could  form  no  idea  of  happiness  inde- 
pendent of  their  presence  and  participation. - 
Though  exceedingly  fond  of  seeing  collections  of 
animals,  which  his  knowledge  of  Natural  History 
led  him  to  regard  with  particular  interest,  he  insist- 
ed that  his  father  should  take  him  from  thefirstcx- 
hibition  of  ihe  kind  which  he  had  ever  witnessed, 
and  where  he  was  highly  cntcrlained  by  an  Ele- 
phant, Ostrich  and  some  monkeys,  because  he  bad- 
discovered  lhat  his  mother  had  withdrawn.  The 
attachment  usually  felt  by  children  for  the  tender 
guides  of  their  infant  hours,  seemed  in  his  case 
heightened  by  Ihe  consciousness  that  they  were  the 
dispensers  of  lhat  knowledge,  with  whose  love  he 
was  smitten.     When  heaven  was  represented  to. 
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him  as  a  delightful  abode,  and  rendered  still  more 
alluring  by  the  image  of  a  beloved  and  departed  re- 
lative, whom  he  was  taught  lo  consider  as  among 
its  inhabitants,  he  would  express  his  unwillingness 
to  be  removed  there,  unless  "dear  father  and  moth- 
er would  go  too."  A  grateful  spirit  seemed  to  min- 
gle with  his  filial  affection,  and  moved  him  to  an 
expression  of  thanks  for  every  little  favor.  When 
given  only  a  piece  of  bread,  if  a  few  minutes  hap- 
pened to  intervene  between  its  reception  and  the 
customary  acknowledgment,  he  would  inquire,  as 
if  troubled  at  the  omission,  "did  Purter/org'eJ  to 
thank  mother !"  He  was  often  told  that  to  his 
Father  in  heaven  he  was  indebted  for  what  he  most 
Joved,  and  with  an  affecting  earnestness,  and  a 
graceful  gesture  of  his  little  hand,  would  say, 
■"  thank  God."  At  the  period  of  family  devotion, 
he  was  early  taught  a  quiet  and  reverent  deportment, 
and  after  books  became  so  interesting  to  him,  pre- 
ferred to  look  over  when  his  father  read  the  scrip- 
lures,  and  to  have  it  spread  before  him  when  he 
knelt  during  the  prayer. 

It  might  possibly  have  been  feared  that  the  mind 
by  starting  into  such  sudden  expansion  would  have 
left  the  heart  at  a  distance, — but  the  germs  of  gen- 
tleness and  virtue  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  in- 
tellect. There  was  also  preserved  a  fine  and  fortu- 
nate balance  between  the  mind  and  body,  for  his 
physical  education  had  been  considered  an  impor- 
tant department  of  paternal  care  and  responsibility. 
His  erect  form  and  expanded  chest,  revealed  the 
rudiments  of  a  good  constitution;  while  his  fair 
brow,  bright  black  eyes,  and  playful  smile,  bespoke 
that  union  of  health,  beauty  and  cheerfulness, 
which  never  failed  of  attracting  attention.  There 
was  less  of  light  and  boisterous  mirth  about  him, 
than  is  common  to  children  of  his  age.  His  fea- 
tures expressed  rather  a  mild  and  rational  happi- 
ness, than  an  exuberance  of  joy. — This  might  have 
arisen  partly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
no  young  companion  to  encourage  wild  and  ex- 
travagant sports;  but  principally  that  the  pleasures 
of  thought  were  so  continually  resorted  to,  as  to 
modify  and  elevate  the  countenance.  His  whole 
appearance  was  that  of  a  healthful,  happy,  and 
beautiful  infant,  in  the  possession  of  a  degree  of 
learning  and  intelligence,  to  which  infancy  has 
usually  no  pretensions. 

But  it  was  forbidden  us  to  witness  the  result  of 
this  interesting  experiment  upon  mind;  or  to  trace 
the  full  development  of  a  bud  whose  unfolding  was 
so  wonderful.  An  acute  dysenlary,  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  neighborhood,  numbered  him  among  its 
victims,  and  after  a  fortnight's  painful  languishing, 
he  died  on  the  11th  of  August,  1629,  at  the  age  of 
two  years  and  five  months. 

This  sketch  which  was  commenced  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  youthful  readers  seems  to  bear  a 
moral  for  parents.  Did  they  always  estimate  the 
extent  of  their  influence  over  the  infants  entrusted 
to  their  care,  and  bestow  the  same  zealous  atten- 
tion on  their  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  which 
they  lavish  on  their  physical  comfort,  their  import- 
ance in  the  scale  of  being  would  be  sooner  evident, 
and  their  capacity  for  wisdom  and  true  happiness, 
earlier  awakened  and  nourished.  Especially  would 
mothers,  to  whose  eye  the  fountains  of  the  mind  and 
heart  are  first  unsealed,  but  enter  the  field  of  edu- 
cation while  the  dews  of  the  morning  are  fresh,  and 
amid  their  persevering  toil  look  ever  to  the  God  of 
Harvest,  might  they  not  hope  to  rear  flowers  such 
as  angels  wear, — and  fruits  that  ripen  in  Heaven's 
unwithering  clime?  L.  H.  S. 

Hartford,  Jan.  1830. 


words.  "  Every  Monday  morning  a  Catholic  crier 
passed  along  the  street  where  I  resided,  with  his 
bell  in  one  hand,  and  his  box  in  the  other. — He 
stopped  opposite  my  lodgings  and  rang  his  bell  and 
shook  his  box,  and  cried,  "  What  will  you  give 
for  the  souls?  What  will  you  give  for  the  souls  ?" 
What  souls?  The  souls  in  purgatory.  I  never  shall 
forget  my  feelingson  these  occasions.  One  morning, 
as  lie  cried,  "  What  will  you  give  for  the  souls,  what 
will  you  give  for  the  souls,"  1  got  up  and  looked  out 
of  my  window  losee  what  effect  his  crying  produced. 
Presently  I  saw  a  poor  little  girl  coming  out  of  a  mis- 
erable hut. — She  went  up  lo  the  man  and  put  a  few 
halfpence  into  his  box  and  then  departed  in  silence. 
Soon  after  there  came  out  an  old  woman,  apparent- 
ly the  victim  of  poverty,  and  she  also  cast  a  few 
halfpence  into  the  box.  Then  the  old  man  went  away 
crying  "  What  will  you  give  for  the  souls,  what  will 
you  give  for  the  souls  ?"  When  he  had  got  his  box 
full  of  money,  he  carried  it  up  to  the  convent  and 
gave  it  into  the  hands  of  the  piiests,  and  they  pre- 
tended to  pray  departed  souls  out  of  purgatory." — 
My  young  friends,  when  you  feel  disposed  to  com- 
plain because  you  cannot  be  supplied  with  all  the 
fine  things  which  you  desire,  remember  the  poor 
little  jirl  in  Malta,  how  she  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  if  she  would  give  to  the  priest  her  little 
earnings,  he  could  pray  her  father,  or  her  mother, 
or  brother  or  sister  out  of  purgatory.  Think  of  the 
poor  deluded  Catholic  girl,  you  who  have  the  Holy 
Bible  to  read,  and  pious  parents  to  instruct  you,  and 
never  complain  any  more.  What  will  you  give  for 
the  souls?  not  of  those  who  are  lost;  money  cannot 
purchase  a  release  for  them;  but  for  the  salvation  of 
those  whose  day  of  probation  is  not  yet  ended.  The 
little  Catholic  girl  had  a  few  half  pence  to  give — 
How  many  halfpence  have  you  given  for  the  souls 
of  the  heathen?  You  pity  the  poor  little  girl,  at 
Malta,  because  she  was  ignorant,  and  imposed  upon 
by  the  priest — what  will  you  give  that  she  and  oth- 
ers in  like  situations  may  have  the  Bible,  and  come 
to  Jesus  Christ  and  be  saved  ?  S.  D. 


the  family  peeling  a  few  potatoes,  which,  she  said, 
were  all  the  provisions  they  had  in  the  house.  Her 
husband  was  a  fisherman,  and  she  pointed  out  his 
little  cenoe  on  the  lake,  nearly  on  the  opposite  side  ; 
she  expected  him  home  with  fish  for  their  dinner. 
Being  asked  why  they  had  no  bread,  she  said  that 
their  flour  was  oul,  and  the  mill  was  not  going,  anfl 
the  next  village  was  too  far  lo  go  oa  fool,  and  as 
they  did  not  own  a  horse,  they  had  to  subsist  as 
they  could,  till  their  neighbors  went  again  to  the 
mill. 

'  If  these  people  were  so  destitute  in  the  sum- 
mer,' said  the  mother,  '  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the 
winter  it  would  be  still  worse.  The  water  would 
be  frozen,  and  they  could  get  no  fish  ;  but  I  ihink 
ihere  must  be  some  want  of  industry  and  manage- 
ment, or  what  is  still  worse,  of  religious  principles. 
Religion,  my  dear  children,  being  the  thing  of 
most  importance  as  it  respects  this  world  and  the 
next,  is  almost  the  only  good  reason  why  a  city  or 
town  residence  is  to  be  preferred  to  seclusion  in 
thinly  settled  places.  Our  falbn  nature  has  need 
of  every  assistance,  lo  raise  it  from  a  love  of  this 
present  world  to  a  love  and  fear  of  our  God  and 
Saviour.' 

The  childien  listened  attentively,  and  thought 
again  how  happy  they  were  in  living  where  ihey 
had  a  church  and  a  minister. 

Of  their  return  home  we  remember  but  little,  ex- 
cept lhat  it  was  very  pleasant,  as  a  great  part  of  the 
ride  skirted  the  banks  of  the  noble  Hudson,  which 
presented  the  lovely  spectacle  of  steam  and  ether 
boats  continually  passing  up  and  down  on  its  spa- 
cious bosom.  We  will  leave  ihem,  having  put  up 
their  baskets,  wailing  for  the  steam  boat,  which 
should  lake  them  once  more  to  iheir  peaceful  and 
happy  home.  W. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
"  WHAT  WILL  YOU  GIVE  FOR  THE  SOULS  1" 
A  short  time  before  the  missionary,  (Mr.  Tem- 
ple) left  this  country  to  return  lo  Malta,  he  preach 
ed  a  farewell  sermon   in   Park   street  Church.     In 
that  sermon  he  related  an  incident  which  has  often 
recurred  to  my  mind.     I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  your  young  readers,  &  with  your  permission  I 
will  give  it,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  his  own 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  LAKE. 

They  rode  through  many  pretty  spots,  and  began 
slowly  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Emily  heard  the 
grating  of  the  wheels  over  the  bare  rock,  and  was 
delighted  to  think  thai  they  were  on  the  real  moun- 
tain. 'See,  mamma,'  she  said,  '  it  is  the  true  rock 
lhat  God  has  made,  and  that  I  wanted  to  see !' 
They  soon  gained  the  lop,  and  before  Ihey  began 
to  descend,  stopped,  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  vast 
extent  of  country,  which  lay  before  them  like  an 
unfolded  map. 

Shortly  after,  they  passed  through  a  dark  and 
lonely  wood,  in  which  there  was  a  single  small 
house,  surrounded  by  mountains  and  thick  forests. 
A  little  out  of  the  road,  by  a  log,  a  boy  was  stand- 
ing with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  close  at  his  feet 
lay  a  large  snake,  which  he  seemed  to  have  just 
killed.  The  mother  inquired  of  her  children  how 
they  would  like  to  exchange  houses  with  this  little 
boy,  '  as  this,'  she  said,  '  was  the  country  in  which 
they  had  so  much  wished  lo  live?'  '  We  might  as 
well  live  among  the  Palisades,  mamma,'  said  Ame- 
lia, '  we  should  hare  just  as  little  chance  here  to 
attend  our  church  or  school.' 

They  now  came  to  a  bend  in  the  road,  and  the 
calm  still  waters  of  the  Lake  appeared  in  sight, 
surrounded  with  beautiful  and  varied  scenery  :  here 
and  there  a  small  house,  with  a  few  cleared  and 
cultivated  fields,  gave  a  cheerful  relief  to  the  heavy 
wooded  mountain.  '  See,  ma,'  said  Jane,  '  that 
small  house  close  to  the  margin  of  the  lake,  shaded 
with  those  pretty  trees  !  Here,  I  do  think,  altho' 
it  is  lonely,  I  should  like  to  live.'  'Perhaps  not, 
miss,'  said  the  person  who  drove  the  carriage  ;  '  if 
you  had  seen  the  inside  of  that  house,  as  I  have, 
it  is  quite  likely  you  would  choose  to  stay  at  home.' 
He  then  told  her  how  he  had  once  been  out  fishing 
on  the  lake,  and  called  at  the  house  to  inquire  for 
something  lo  cat,  knowing  it  had  formerly  been  a 
kind  of  boarding  house.     He  found  the  mother  of 


[From  a  Philadelphia  Infant  School  Report. 
INFANT  SCHOOL  ANECDOTES. 

The  children  are  found  reasoning  among  them- 
selves, by  the  rule  of  conduct  laid  down  in  our 
schools:  ''Thus  saith  the  Lord."  In  one  instance, 
a  teacher  was  obliged  to  break  a  promise  she  had 
made.  One  of  the  children  on  returning  home,  men- 
tioned it  to  her  mother,  saying,  "  I  wonder  whether 
our  leacher  remembers  that  liars  will  be  turned  into 
hell  I" 

Feelings  of  gratitude,  are  discoverable  for  kind- 
ness received.  They  sometimes  bring  little  pres- 
ents lo  their  teachers,  and  in  one  instance,  a  boy 
who  had  experienced  particular  kindness  from 
ihem,  was  observed  in  deep  thought.  His  parent 
questioned  him.  "  Father,"  answered  he,  "  I  was 
thinking  how  kind  my  teachers  were  to  me,  and 
whether  you  could  not  mend  their  combs."  This 
was  followed  by  a  request  that  their  combs  should 
be  sent. 

Reverence  for  the  Sablath  is  also  particularly  re- 
markable. A  little  boy,  on  coming  to  theSabbaili 
school  one  morning,  was  observed  lo  look  very  sad. 
On  being  asked,  "What  is  the  matter?"  Hiseve 
filled  with  tears  as  he  exclaimed,  "My  father  is 
breaking  the  Sabbath  day  :  he  has  gone  skating." 
"Did  you  not  tell  him  of  it?"  said  his  teacher. — 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  little  reprover ;  "  I  told  him  it 
was  God's  holy  Sabbath,  but  he  said  he  would  do  it." 
This  little  boy,  whenever  the  question,  How  do  peo- 
ple openly  break  the  Sabbath  day?  was  asked,would 
immediately  answer,  "  By  skating  ;"  so  strongly  did 
the  sinfulness  of  ihis  act  seem  to  be  impressed  upon 
his  mind 

Fondness  for  school  is  constantly  exhibited.  Dur- 
ing the  late  recess  in  No.  1,  while  some  arrange- 
ments were  making  in  the  room,  two  of  the  little 
children  attended  al  No.  2,  until  their  own  should 
be  recommenced,  accommodating  themselves  with 
the  greatest  readiness  to  the  customs  of  No.  2.  A 
little  boy  who  entered  at  No.  3,  so  lately  formed, 
was  absent  for  a  few  days.  One  morning  his  teach- 
er observed  him  standingabout  the  door  of  the  house: 
when  she  asked  him  why  he  did  not  come  in, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  said  his  father  would  not  lei 
him    come,   because  they    taught  him    to   pray. 
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This  lovo  for  school  becomes  painful  when  the 
children  are  to  be  excluded  from  these  hou- 
ses of  refuge.  They  appear  to  [eel  that  they 
are  about  to  be  separated  from  their  best  friend. 
Tho  most  painful  duty  which  your  managers 
have  to  perform  is  the  dismissal  of  children,  when 
they  have  arrived  at  the  age  at  which  they  can  no 
longer  be  considered  subjects  for  an  infant  school. 
— The  following  facts  serve  to  prove  that  this  is  the, 
case.  Two  brothers,  a  few  days  ago,  came  to  speak 
to  their  teacher.  On  seeing  them  in  tears,  and 
hearing  their  loud  sobs,  he  asked  them  the  cause, 
when  one  of  them  said  :  "  Why,  the  ladies  were  at 
our  bouse  last  night,  and  told  mother  we  must  not 
come  any  more  to  school ;  and  mother's  very  sorry, 
and  so  are  we,  and  we  have  come  to  bid  you  good 
bye."  We  are  told  that  some  of  these  children  are 
crying  every  day  to  return.  A  little  one  meeting 
her  teacher  in  the  street  begged  him  to  permit  her 
to  return,  if  it  was  only  for  a  day  or  two.  Your  man- 
agers recommend  to  the  parents,  in  all  cases,  the 
removal  of  the  children  from  infant  to  public  schools. 
In  some  instances  this  is  done,  but  we  regret  to  say 
not  in  all. 

While  we  throw  out  these  little  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  the  good  effects  of  these  schools  on  the 
hearts  of  the  children,  we  must  not  forbear  to  add, 
that  the  head  is  also  attended  to.  Some  who  did 
not  know  a  letter  when  they  entered,  have,  in  the 
space  of  seven  months,  learned  to  read.  A  Sabbath 
school  teacher  in  one  of  our  churches,  on  question- 
ing her  classes  a  few  Sabbaths  since,  found  two  of 
her  little  charge  answering  with  great  correctness 
every  question  proposed.  Surprised  at  the  change, 
she  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  informed  they  had 
been  one  week  in  an  infant  school. 
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PROVE RBS  OF  SOLOMON,  ARRANGED. 

[Continued.] 

Pride  and  Humility. — These  six  things  doth  the 
Lord  hale;  yea,  seven  are  an  abomination  unto 
him.  A  proud  look,  a  lyiug  tongue,  and  hands  that 
shed  innocent  blood.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to 
hate  evil;  pride,  and  arrogancy,  and  the  evil  way, 
and  the  froward  mouth,  do  I  hate.  When  pride 
cometh,  then  cometh  shame  :  but  with  the  lowly  is 
wisdom.  They  that  are  of  a  froward  heart  are  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord;  but  such  as  are  upright 
in  their  way  are  his  delight.  A  man  shall  bo  com- 
mended according  to  his  wisdom  :  but  he  that  is  of 
a  perverse  heart  shall  be  despised.  Only  by  pride 
cometh  contention:  but  with  the  well  advised  is 
wisdom.  The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the 
proud:  but  he  will  establish  the  border  of  the  wid- 
ow. The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  instruction  of 
wisdom;  and  before  honour  is  humility.  Pride  go- 
elh  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before 
a  fall.  Better  is  it  to  be  of  .111  humble  spirit  with 
the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  proud. 
Before  destruction  the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and 
before  honour  is  humility.  A  high  look,  and  a  proud 
heart,  and  the  ploughing  of  the  wicked,  is  sin.  By 
humility,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are  riches,  and 
honour,  and  life.  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  and  stand  not  in  the  place  of  great 
men  :  For  better  is  it  that  it  be  said  unto  thee, 
Come  up  hither,  than  that  thou  shouldst  be  put  low- 
er in  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  thine  eyes 
have  seen.  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low  ;  but 
honour  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit. 

Tattling. — The  wise  in  heart  will  receive  com- 
mandments: but  a  prating  fool  shall  fall.  lie  that 
winketh  with  the  eye  causeth  sorrow  ;  but  a  prating 
fool  shall  fall.  He  that  hideth  haired  with  lying  lips, 
and  he  that  uttereth  a  slander,  is  a  fool.  In  the 
multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin:  but  be 
that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise.  The  wicked  work- 
eth  a  deceitful  work  :  bul  to  him  that  soweth  right- 
eousness shall  be  a  sure  reward.  He  that  keepeth 
his  mouth  keepeth  bis  life  :  but  he  that  openelh  wide 
his  lips  shall  have  destruction.  A  wholesome  tongue 
is  a  tree  of  life  :  but  perversencss  therein  is  a  breach 
in  the  spirit.  A  froward  man  soweth  strife;  and  a 
whisperer  separatetb  chief  friends.     He  that  cover- 


eth  a  transgression  seekelb  love :  but  he  that  repeat- 
eth  a  matter  sepnraieth  very  friends.  He  that  hath 
knowledge  spareth  his  words ;  and  a  man  of  under- 
standing is  of  an  excellent  spirit.  Even  a  fool  when 
he  holdelh  his  peace  is  counted  wise;  and  he  that 
shuiietb  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of  under- 
standing. The  wordsof  a  man's  mouth  areasdeep 
waters,  and  the  well  spring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing 
brook.  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer  are  as  wounds, 
and  they  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
belly.  Dealh  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue; 
and  ihey  that  love  it  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof.  He 
that  goeth  about  as  a  tale-bearer  revealih  secrets  ; 
therefore  meddle  not  with  him  that  flattereth  with 
his  lips.  Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue, 
keepelh  his  soul  from  troubles.  Where  no  wood  is, 
there  the  fire  goeth  out ;  so  where  there  is  no 
tale-bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth. 

Riches  and  Poverty. — The  rich  man's  wealth  is 
his  strong  city;  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their 
poverty.  The  blessing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich; 
and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.  Riches  profit  not 
in  the  day  of  wrath  ;  but  righteousness  delivereth 
from  death.  He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall 
fall ;  but  the  righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  branch. 
The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  riches  ;  but  the 
poor  heareth  not  rebuke.  Better  is  little  with  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox,  and  hatred  therewith.  Belter 
is  a  little  with  righteousness,  than  great  revenues 
without  right.  Better  is  a  dry  morsel,  and  quiet- 
ness therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
strife.  Wealth  maketh  many  friends  ;  but  the  poor 
is  separated  from  his  neighbor.  Wilt  thou  set  thine 
eyes  upon  that  which  is  not?  for  riches  certainly 
make  themselves  wings;  they  fly  away,  as  an  eagle 
toward  heaven. 

Contention,  Anger. — Strive  not  with  a  man  with- 
out cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm.  A  fool's 
wrath  is  presently  known;  but  a  prudent  man  cov- 
ereth  shame.  He  that  is  soon  angry  dealeth  fool- 
ishly ;  and  a  man  of  wicked  devices  is  hated.  He 
that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding  ;  but 
he  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.  A  soft  an- 
swer turneth  away  wralh,  but  grievous  words  stir 
up  anger.  A  wrathful  man  stirrelh  up  strife;  but 
he  that  is  slow  to  anger  appeaseth  strife.  He  that 
is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 
The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  oue  letteth  out 
water  ;  therefore  leave  off  contention  before  it  be 
meddled  with.  He  Ioveth  transgression  thatloveth 
strife;  and  he  that  exalteth  his  gate  seeketh  des- 
truction. A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention,  and 
his  mouth  callelh  for  strokes.  A  brother  offended 
is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city  ;  and  their 
contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle.  The  dis- 
cretion of  a  man  deferrelh  his  anger ;  and  it  is  his 
glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression.  The  king's 
wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion  :  but  his  favor  is  as 
dew  upon  the  grass.  A  man  of  great  wrath  shall 
suffer  punishment ;  for  if  thou  deliver  him,  thou 
must  do  it  again.  It  is  an  honor  for  a  man  to  cease 
from  strife;  but  every  fool  will  be  meddling.  Say 
not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil :  but  wait  on  the 
Lord,  and  he  shall  save  thee.  It  is  better  to  dwell 
in  a  corner  of  the  house  top,  than  with  a  brawling 
woman  in  a  wide  house.  It  is  betler  to  dwell  in 
the  wilderness,  than  with  a  contentious  and  angry 
woman.  Cast  out  thescorner,  and  contention  shall 
go  out;  yea,  strife  and  reproach  shall  cease.  Make 
no  friendship  with  an  angry  man;  and  with  a  fu- 
rious man  thou  shall  not  go;  lest  thou  learn  his 
ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul.  He  that  hath  no 
rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  cily  thai  is  broken 
down,  and  without  walls.  He  that  passeth  by,  and 
meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  him,  is  like 
one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears.  As  coals  are  to 
burning  coals,  and  as  wood  to  fire;  so  is  a  conten- 
ious  man,  to  kindle  strife.  A  stone  is  heavy,  and 
the  sand  weighty;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both.  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  out- 
rageous; but  who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy?  If 
a  wise  man  contendeth  with  a  foolish  man,  wheth- 
er he   rage   or  laugh  ;  there  is  no  rest.     An  angry 


man  stirreth  up  strife,   and  a  furious  man  abound- 
eth  in  transgression. 


DIISCELLAHT. 


A  Kind  Reproof. — Three  gentlemeu  were  late- 
ly riding  in  a  slage  coach  between  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  when  a  Tallow  Chandler  was  intro- 
duced, in  company  with  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seven 
years  of  age.  The  man  swore  by  his  Maker  that  he 
would  take  the  boy  to  Philadelphia,  black  him,  and 
sell  him  to  Georgia  for  a  nigger.  Nearly  one  fourth 
of  his  words  for  several  minules  were  oaths,  when 
one  of  the  three  gentlemen,  a  merchant,  asked, 
"  My  friend,  is  that  boy  your  son  1"  "  Yes  sir," 
said  the  Tallow  Chandler.  "Well,  are  yon  not 
afraid  that  you  will  ruin  your  son  ?"  "How  so?" 
"  Why,  by  using  such  bad  language,  telling  such 
lies  before  him,  and  setting  him  such  an  example." 
"  Sir,  I  confess,"  replied  the  Tallow  Chandler, 
"  that  I  am  wrong ;"  and  for  several  hours  after  ui- 
tered  no  more  profane  expressions.  How  forcible 
are  right  words,  kindly  spoken  ! 

If  you  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  shun- 
ning your  creditors,  be  a  drunkard;  and  you  will 
soon  have  reason  to  prefer  the  by-paths  to  the  pub- 
lic streets.  — 0 

When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,— that  the  dunces  are 
all  in  confederacy  against  him. — Swift. 


POETRY. 


THE  HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

See  the  chickens  round  the  gate, 
For  their  morning  portion  wail ; 
Fill  the  basket  from  the  store, 
Open  wide  the  cottage  door; 
Throw  some  crumbs  and  scatter  seed, 
Let  the  hungry  chickens  feed. 
Call  lliem — 6"  how  fast  they  run, 
Gladly,  quickly — every  one  : 
See  the  lien,  how  kind  nnd  good 
To  her  young  and  callow  brood; 
Willi  what  care  their  steps  she  leads. 
Not  herself,  but  them  she  feeds; 
Picking  here  anil  picking  there, 
Where  the  nicest  portions  are. 
Throw  some  double  handfuls  out — 
Now  how  fast  thev  run  about ! 
When  she  calls,  they  flock  around, 
Bustling  all  along  tlie  ground; 
Till  their  active  labors  cease, 
And  at  last  ihey  rest  in  peace. 
Then  the  little  tiny  things 
Nestle  close  beneath  her  wings, 
Where  she  keeps  lliem  safe  and  warm, 
Free  from  fear  and  free  from  harm. 
■Now,  my  little  child,  attend — 
In  the  Lord  you  have  a  friend, 
Though  unseen  by  mortal  eye, 
Dwelling  far  above  the  skv  : 
Faintly  does, thai  hen  express 
His  kind  care  and  tenderness  ; 
As  her  little  brood  she  guides, 
Cherishes,  and  food  provides, 
So  are  you  by  tiny  and  night 
In  your  liea_venly  Father's  sight; 
His  protecting  wings  are  spread 
Over  your  defenceless  head, 
All  the  children  of  his  care 
In  his  tenilerest  pity  share; 
He  in  whom  all  goodness  dwells — 
He  whose  love  all  love  excels — 
He  your  every  want  supplies, 
And  his  mercy  never  dies. 
May  you  by  his  luve  be  taught 
How  tu  trust  him  as  you  ought! 


And  lo 


1111  unceasing  raise 


Daily  prayer  and  daily  praise  !     [Cni'idrsn'f  Friend. 

WINTER. 

My  pretty  flowers  are  gone  away, — 

All  covered  o'er  will]  snow — 
And  I  must  wail  till  next  May-day, 

To  see  my  violets  grow. 
I'm  very  sure  the  lenvet  will  peep 

Again  above  the  gruund, 
Although  the  root  is  very  deep, 

And  not  a  stem  is  found. 
Mother  says,  when  (lie  grave  shall  close 

O'er  little  Jane  and  I, 
We,  like  our  sweet  fading  rose. 

Shall  only  seem  to  die. 
I  know  my  mother  tells  me  true — 

Itin  not  afraid  to  go 
To  God,  who  showers  my  plants  with  dew, 

And  covers  them  with  snow.         [Juv.  Mueellany. 
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NARRATIVE. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
AN  ADVENTURE  OJV  CAPE  COD. 

It  was  a  delightful  summer  afternoon  when  my 
companion  and  myself  set  off  from  Barnstable,  on 
an  excursion  across  the  cape.  We  soon  entered  a 
thick  grove  of  shrub  oaks,  whose  dark  green  foli- 
age covered  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  this  re- 
markable promontory.  The  land  rises  into  gentle 
hills  and  undulations,  and  its  appearance,  while 
covered  with  its  peculiar  vegetation,  was  altogeth- 
er new  ; — we  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  some  foreign  country.  A  narrow  road, 
in  deep  and  heavy  sand,  found  its  way  through  this 
forest  in  miniature,  and  we  found  no  interruption 
to  this  desolate  sterility,  through  the  whole  road, 
except  one  small  house  inhabited  by  a  negro  wo- 
man and  her  son. 

At  length  when  we  had  nearly  crossed  the  cape, 
the  ocean  and  its  islands  opened  upon  our  view,  and 
we  soon  emerged  into  the  cultivated  and  inhabited 
reo-ion  which  skirts  the  southern  shore.  A  small 
tavern  here  supplied  us  with  a  little  refreshment 
and  not  a  little  rest,  and  we  then  resumed  our 
walk  towards  the  Quaker  village  of  which  we  were 
in  quest.  It  was  situated  a  few  miles  down  the 
cape,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  called  Bass 
liver. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
■very  large  plain,  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea, 
which  was  covered  to  an  immense  extent,  with 
the  low  roofs  of  the  salt  vats,  and,  by  the  sides  of 
them,  in  long  rows,  the  vats  themselves,  exposing 
their  contents  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Just  in  the  edge 
of  the  water,  were  erected  tall  frames,  on  the  tops 
of  which  windmills  were  rapidly  turning,  raising 
water  to  supply  the  vats.  I  counted  twenty  ranged 
along  the  store,  in  constant  and  unceasing  opera- 
tion. These  salt  works  were  left  to  do  their  work 
alone  ;  there  was  not  a  single  individual  there  to 
take  care  of  them. 

After  we  had  passed  through  these  works,  we 
came  to  a  pleasant  little  village,  which  was  charac- 
terized in  its  appearance  by  the  neatness  and  snug- 
ness  for  which  the  Quakers  are  proverbial.  The 
houses  were  all  small  except  one,  which  was  two 
stories  in  height,  and  which  stood  in  the  centre, 
looking  like  the  nucleus  of  the  little  town;  they 
were  nearly  all  painted  and  surrounded  by  neat 
fences  and  spacious  and  well  arranged  out  build- 
ings. We  saw  no  tavern,  but  we  went  to  a  store, 
the  only  one  in  the  village,  which  occupied  one 
end  of  a'  dwelling  house,  and  asked  a  young  man 
who  stood  at  the  door  if  he  could  direct  us  to 
some  house  where  we  could  obtain  some  dinner. 
"  We  are  travellers,"  said  we,  "  and  we  see  no  tav- 
era  here." 

"  If  you  will  stop  a  moment,  I  will  go  and  see  if 
my  mother  cannot  accommodate  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  bringing  us  a  very 
hospitable  invitation  from  his  mother,  to  make  our 
home  at  her  house,  and  he  invited  us  to  walk  in. 

The  lady  of  the  house  welcomed  us  with  cheer- 
ful looks,  and  while  she  was  preparing  our  refresh- 
ment we  formed  an  acquaintance  with  her  family. 
There  was  among  the  inmates  of  this  peaceful 
dwelling,  a  most  frank  hearted  and  beautiful  little 
child,  who  soon  began  to  repose  great  confidence 
in  me,  bringing  me  all  her  little  playthings,  and 
giving  me  an  account  of  her  adventures;  and  they 
had  been  not  a  few  for  one  who  had  seen  so  little 
of  life  as  she  had,  for  her  home  was  at  Nantucket, 
so  that  she  had  been  quite  a  traveller,  by  sea  and  by 
land. 


After  dinner  we  went  out  to  see  the  village.  We 
walked,  along  the  bank  of  the  river  a  few  rods  and 
soon  came  to  the  termination  of  the  settlement. 
There  were  scarcely  more  than  a  dozen  houses,  but 
every  thing  which  we  saw  impressed  us  more  and 
more  with  a  feeling  of  the  peace  and  happiness 
which  reigned  there.  At  the  farther  extremity, 
very  near  a  wood  which  here  closely  hems  in  the 
village,  were  the  school-house  and  meeting-house. 
The  burying-ground  was  adjoining  the  latter,  atone 
side  of  which  were  two  rows  of  graves, — children 
composing  the  one,  and  grown  persons  the  other. 
They  were  arranged  side  by  side,  without  monu- 
ments of  any  kind,  according  to  the  Quaker  custom, 
for  with  them,  there  is,  literally,  no  distinction  in 
death.  I  never  was  placed  in  a  situation  in  which 
I  felt  myself  so  retired  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
life,  as  when  standing  in  this  silent  church  yard, 
looking  upon  the  little  village  which  seemed  the 
very  abode  of  tranquility  and  peace,  the  almost 
motionless  river  gliding  slowly  and  noiselessly  on 
its  way, — and  the  spacious  field  of  salt  works,  and 
the  busy  wind  mills, — actively  employed  indeed, — 
but  in  perfect  solitude.  Erodore. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  American  Pastor's  Journal. 

THE  WIDOW'S  DAUGHTER. 

"  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Matt. 
xviii.  3. 

[The  following  simple  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  a  young  lady, 
fifteen  years  of  age,  iu  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  was  writ- 
ten by  herself,  and  presented  as  the  history  of  her  religious  ex- 
perience, on  making  application  for  admission  into  the  church. 
It  has  been  furnished  by  her  pastor  for  publication.] 
It  is  now  about  four  months  since  my  mind  be- 
came deeply  affected,  in  view  of  my  condition  as  a 
sinner.  Previous  to  this  time,  I  had  often  had  seri- 
ous impressions,  but  they  were  riot  lasting.  During 
the  summer  preceding,  I  was  very  thoughtless,  and 
slumbered  on  in  sin,  regardless  of  God  and  his 
word.  The  first  thing  that  disturbed  my  repose, 
and  aroused  me  to  think  of  my  condition,  was  the 
conversation  of  one  of  the  members  of  my  mother's 
family.  I  was  then  left  alone,  the  only  impenitent 
member,  but  I  was  resolved  to  care  nothing  about 
it,  and  especially  did  I  determine  not  (o  let  any  one 
know  that  it  affected  me.  I  knew  that  Christians 
were  praying  that  what  had  taken  place  might  soften 
my  heart,  and  cause  it  to  break  in  penitence  for  sin; 
and  I  knew  that  they  were  anxiously  watching  me, 
and  waiting  to  see  an  answer  to  their  prayers  ;  and 
therefore  I  tried  to  appear  perfectly  indifferent, 
when  in  their  presence,  but  when  alone  I  felt,  in- 
deed, that  I  was  alone — I  was  wretched  and  uneasy. 
I  was  unhappy  in  the  society  of  Christians,  because 
I  could  not  but  see  and  feel  the  difference  between 
them  and  myself.  I  often  retired  alone  to  weep, 
though  I  hardly  knew  the  reason  why.  I  thought 
that  I  was  a  much  greater  sinner,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  than  my  cousin,  to  whom  the  Lord  had  show- 
ed mercy,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  he  ought  to  have 
had  mercy  on  me,  rather  than  on  her,  because,  hav- 
ing sinned  against  greater  light,  I  had  the  greater 
need. 

I  had  no  thought  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  striv- 
ing with  me,  though  I  knew  that  something  unusu- 
al was  on  my  mind,  from  which  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  I  could  divert  my  attention.  I  was 
a  burden  to  myself  and  felt  that  I  could  not  live  in 
such  a  state.  But  my  convictions  of  sin  continued 
to  increase.  I  was  afraid  to  read  my  Bible,  or  any 
religious  book,  because  it  would  only  increase  my 
guilt,  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  my  iniquity.  When 


a  meeting  was  appointed  for  conversation  with  the 
minister,  I  refused  to  attend — I  was  still  unwilling 
that  my  feelings  should  be  known.  But,  that  even- 
ing, and  at  times  through  the  week,  I  fell  oppress- 
ed with  the  conviction,  that  if  I  could  not  humble 
myself  enough  to  use  the  means  for  the  salvation  of 
my  soul,  which  had  been  blessed  to  the  good  of 
others,  I  must  expect  to  perish.  Soon  after  this, 
Mr.  H.  had  some  conversation  with  me  about  my 
feelings,  and  dealt  very  plainly  with  me,  on  the  dan- 
gers and  consequences  of  impenitence.  After  this 
I  had  a  deeper  sense  of  the  awful  nature  of  sin,  as 
committed  against  God,  and  of  my  own  sinfulness 
in  his  sight.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  hell,  and  feared 
that  I  should  soon  be  there.  When  the  time  arriv- 
ed for  another  meeting  for  conversation  I  feared  to 
stay  away,  and  while  in  the  meeting,  I  fell  that  God 
was  very  near,  that  he  knew  all  the  sin  and  iniqui- 
ty, and  opposition  and  enmity,  there  was  in  my 
heart,  and  I  had  a  little  sense  of  my  guilt  and  sin- 
fulness in  his  holy  sight.  For  about  three  weeks, 
there  was  but  little  alteration  in  my  feelings — my 
mind  was  almost  constantly  employed  about  the 
concerns  of  my  soul — at  times  more  distressed  in 
view  of  my  sins  than  at  others;  yet,  after  all  the 
wretchedness  I  had  felt,  I  was  still  unwilling  to 
make  any  resolution  that  I  would  submit  to  God. 
felt  that  my  heart  was  opposed  to  God,  and  that  I 
could  not  give  up  all  to  him.  My  impression  was, 
that  if  I  could  have  more  conviction  and  distress,  I 
should  then  be  willing  to  do  it.  For  some  lime  I 
was  half  resolved  that  I  would  submit,  but  at  length 
I  became  convinced  that  half-formed  resolutions, 
which  did  not  lead  me  to  act,  would  only  ruin  me. 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  being  firmly  resolved.  The 
time  was  drawing  near,  when  I  musl  leave  home  for 
a  season,  and  I  felt  that  unless  I  became  reconciled 
to  God  before  that  time,  I  probably  never  should.  I 
became  continually  more  and  more  convinced,  that 
then  was  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  and  under  the 
influence  of  this  feeling,  I  resolved,  and  tried,  as  I 
then  thought,  to  give  my  heart  to  God.  I  was  dis- 
tressed with  a  sense  of  the  awful  hardness  of  my 
heart,  and  felt  that  I  needed  a  Saviour  to  wash  me 
ftom  my  sins.  Still,  however,  I  fell  a  lingering  un- 
willingness to  trust  myself  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
God,  lest  he  should  treat  me  as  I  deserved.  In  this 
state  of  mind  I  passed  away  the  evening  without  sub- 
mission. Then  I  began  to  feel  that  I  must  leave  my 
mother's  house  an  enemy  to  God,  and  that  it  was 
probable  I  should  resist  the  Spirit  to  leave  me  en- 
tirely and  forever  ;  that  there  would  then  be  not  the 
least  hope  in  my  case. 

While  absent  from  home,  I  had  but  very  little  op- 
portunity of  hearing  any  thing  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion. I  was  sensible  that  the  Spirit  was  gradually 
leaving  me,  and  I  became  alarmed  about  myself — 
felt  that  my  soul  was  worth  more  than  every  thing 
else,  and  that  it  demanded  my  immediate  attention. 
I  al  length  returned  home,  feeling  that  there  was  no 
time  for  delay,  and  that  my  only  business  should  be 
the  business  of  my  salvation.  Soon  after  this,  two 
individuals  came  forward  to  be  examined  by  the 
church.  I  felt  that  I  was  left  behind,  to  feel  my 
wretchedness  and  wo,  while  they  could  bless  and 
praise  God  for  his  goodness.  My  heart  rose  in  op- 
position toGod,  forlhusmakingaseparation  between 
us;  but  at  the  same  time  my  conscience  condemned 
me, for  thus  charging  God  with  injustice.  I  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  as  willing  to  show  mercy  to  me 
as  to  them,  when  I  would  submit  to  all  his  require- 
ments. The  transactions  of  that  evening,  were,  I 
think,  a  blessing  to  me.  They  led  me  to  reflect 
more  intensely  on  the  awful  danger  of  my  condition, 
and  the  necessity  of  immediate  submission  to  God. 
But  I  continued  to  delay — waited  for  more  convic- 
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tion  and  distress — thought  I  had  not  sufficiently  felt  God  ;  yet  I  could  not  discover  that  I  had  any  of  that 
my  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God  to  give  him  tny  hatred  towards  God,  which  1  had  previous  to  that 
heart.  On  the  Sabbath  I  attended  meeting — I  arose  time  fell.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  myself, 
to  sing,  but  I  fell  so  deeply  my  guilt  tor  rising  up  i  I  felt  that  my  condition  was  alaiming.  I  could  not 
in   the  house  of  God,  and  in  his  especial  presence,   go  back  to  the  world,  to  join   in  its  pleasures,  and 


to  pretend  lo  sing  his  praises,  while  il  was  solemn 
mockery,  lhal  1  could  not  sing.  1  fell  that  the  pit 
of  hell  was  opened  just  beneath  me,  and  that  I  was 
already  sinking  into  it.  And  I  was  convinced  that 
I  had  brought  all  ihis  wretchedness  upon  myself.  1 
knew  that  Christ  was  willing  to  have  mercy  on  me, 
when  I  would  lie  submissive  and  penitent  at  his 
feet;  but  I  was  still  unwilling  to  come  to  him.  The 
Dext  day  my  impressions  were  those  of  the  deepest 
solemnity.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  solemn  thing  to  live, 
and  that  [  was  living  for  eternity.  My  sins  rose  up 
before  me  like  a  mountain,  and  distressed  me  very 
much;  and  I  went  inlo  the  meeting  for  conversa- 
tion, in  the  evening,  resolved  that  I  would  seek  the 
Lord  with  all  my  heart — lhat  I  would  submit  lo 
him,  and,  if  I  perished,  I  would  perish  at  the  foot  of 
the  cross. 

But  my  heart  was  hard,  and  would  not  break  in 
penitence  for  my  sins.  I  did  not  think  lhal  the 
prayers  of  Christians  would  save  me,  nor  that  I 
could  save  myself.  I  felt  that  there  was  no  help  but 
in  Christ — that  his  arm  alone  could  save  me.  But 
I  was  still  unwilling  to  let  go  every  thing — have  no 
other  dependence,  nor  refuge,  and  trust  my  soul  in 
the  hands  of  God.  During  the  next  day,  1  felt  that 
I  had  sinned  all  my  life, — resisted  the  Holy  Spirit, 
— rejected  the  Saviour,  and  that  every  thought  of 
my  heart  wa3  sin  against  him.  I  felt  that  I  deserv- 
ed hell,  and  lhat  I  was  then  suffering  under  the 
wrath  and  curse  of  a  justly  offended  God.  It  seem- 
ed that  I  could  not  for  ever  endure  his  anger; — it 
was  Men  almost  insupportable.  I  continued  in  this 
slate  of  feeling  until  Wednesday  morning,  when 
my  distress  increased.  I  felt  that  my  eternity  was 
hung  upon  the  transactions  of  a  few  moments.  1 
was  convinced  that  it  was  my  duty  to  kneel  down, and 
confess  audibly  my  sins  before  God  and  man,  and 
thai  I  never  should  find  any  relief  until   I  did.     I 


resisted  this  impression  as  long  as  I  could — I  did 
not  dare  to  refuse,  for  I  felt  that  my  soul  was  at 
stake.  I  was  at  last  constrained  to  do  it,  and  tried 
to  confess  my  sins  before  God,  and  commit  my  soul 
inlo  his  hands.  I  think  I  then  felt  perfectly  will- 
ing to  give  up  every  thing  to  God.  It  was  my  de- 
sire that  he  would  take  me  and  dispose  of  me  for 
his  glory.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  any  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  be  saved  or  destroyed.  I  only 
expected  and  desired  that  God  would  glorify  him- 
self, whatever  became  of  me.  I  was  not  sensible 
of  any  hatred  or  opposition  to  God.  After  that  lime 
my  distress  left  me,  and  that  which  I  afterwards  ex- 
perienced, proceeded  from  a  different  cause. — 
Through  the  day,  I  was  sensible  that  my  feelings 
were  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  morning 
I  was  afraid  that  the  Spirit  was  about  to  take  its 
flight,  yet  I  was  sensible  that  It  had  not  left  me. 
But  I  could  see  no  light — every  thing  before  me  was 
dark  and  gloomy.  I  remained  in  this  condition 
nearly  two  weeks.  I  felt  sorrow  for  sin,  not  because 
it  subjected  me  to  punishment,  but  because  it  was 
an  offence  lo  God.  I  thought  I  would  rather  die 
then,  in  that  wretched  condition,  than  live  any  long- 
er in  sin  against  him.  The  next  Sabbath,  which 
was  communion  day,  was  a  very  solemn  day  to  me. 
I  felt  that  I  was  shut  out  and  separated  from  the 
saints,  and  I  had  no  desire  to  join  wilh  the  world. 
I  was  without  hope — no  God  to  whom  I  could  go  ; 
— I  could  not  find  him.  I  felt  as  if  I  desired  to 
love  him,  but  could  not  find  him.  I  thought  lhat  if 
I  could  only  find  God,  and  feel  that  my  sins  against 
him  were  pardoned,  I  should  be  satisfied.  I  felt  no 
opposition  towards  God,  because  he  had  given  my 
friends  reason  to  hope  in  his  mercy,  and  permitted 
them  to  unite  themselves  to  the  people  of  God, 
while  I  was  left  behind.  It  appeared  perfectly  just, 
and  I  could  not  complain. — I  thought  I  felt  submis- 
sive to  God — but  if  I  am,  why  all  this  darkness  and 
gloom  7  Why  do  I  not  put  my  whole  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  rely  nn  him  for  salvation?  I 
thought  it  must  be  that  I  was  deceived  about  my 
feelings— that  I  was  not  submissive  to  the  will  of 


become  stupid  concerning  my  eternal  interests.  I 
preferred  remaining  where  I  then  was.  I  cared  no- 
thing about  the  world — all  that  I  desired  was  an  in- 
terest in  Christ,  and  I  was  resolved  to  obtain  it  if 
possible.  I  therefore  again  resolved  to  submit  all 
into  the  hands  of  God.  [felt  perfectly  willing  to 
come  to  Chrisl,  and  trust  1  did,  just  as  I  was,  a  vile, 
wretched,  hell  deserving  sinner,  and  throw  myself 
entirely  upon  his  mercy.  I  was  not  sensible  of  thai 
hardness  of  heart  which  I  had  formerly  felt  ; — I 
think  I  felt  sincere  sorrow  for  sin.  I  felt  as  if  I 
could  venture  my  soul  on  Christ  forever — thai  every 
oiher  refuge  and  dependence  had  failed,  bui  that 
Christ  would  never  fail.  I  am  not  sensible  that  I 
enjoyed  personal  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God,  until 
the  next  morning.  I  then  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  that  I  had  a  right  feeling.  The  Saviour 
was  precious  to  my  soul,  and  I  think  I  felt  willing 
to  do  any  thing,  or  be  any  thing,  if  I  could  love  God, 
and  obey  his  commands.  I  tried  to  search  my  heart 
and  to  pray  that  the  Lord  would  search  it,  and  suf- 
fer me  to  rest  upon  nothing  but  Christ.  My  hope, 
though  feeble,  has  continued  from  that  time  lo 
strengthen. 

I  had  expected  that  if  ever  I  were  converted,  I 
should  have  a  very  sudden  change  in  my  feelings — 
that  I  should  know  the  very  moment  in  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  God — and  that  my  hope  in  him  would  be 
very  strong; — that  I  should  have  no  doubts  respect- 
ing it. — But  the  Lord  has  led  me  in  a  way  which  I 
knew  not,  and  I  think  I  am  thankful  that  he  has. 
I  think  1  love  God  and  his  cause  above  every  thing 
else.  I  love  to  engage  in  his  service,  and  labor  in 
his  vineyard.  I  think  I  feel  thankful  that  he  has 
given  me  the  least  reason  to  hope  in  his  mercy  ;  and 
I  now  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  and  shall  esteem  it  a 
great  privilege,  to  unite  myself  to  the  people  ofGod, 
that  I  may  share  in  their  prayers,  and  be  under  their 
watch  and  guidance.  J. 
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From  the  Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 
VISIT  TO  A  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

I  went  to  a  Sabbath  school  not  long  ago,  and  as 
I  noticed  the  scholars  coming  in  one  after  another, 
I  thought  I  could  tell  some  of  the  reasons  why  ma- 
ny children  go  to  Sabbath  school  a  long  time,  and 
remain  bad  and  foolish  children  still.  And  I 
thought  to  myself,  "  I  will  remember  some  of  these 
things  and  send  them  to  be  printed  in  the  Western 
Sabbalh  School  Messenger ;  for  perhaps  when  these 
and  other  children  who  do  the  same,  are  put  in 
mind  of  it,  they  will  try  to  do  better." 

I  sat  near  the  door,  and  could  observe  several 
classes,  also  every  child  that  came  in.  First  I  no- 
ticed that  nearly  all  who  were  early  enough  for 
prayers,  were  well  behaved  and  appeared  to  know 
the  lesson  and  to  take  pleasure  in  reading  the  word 
of  God.  So  I  thought,  "  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  all  Sabbath  school  children  would 
come  early  and  ask  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Sabbalh?" 

There  came  in  a  little  girl  dressed  very  neatly, 
perhaps  I  should  say  gaily;  and  she  took  her  seat 
in  the  class,  but  instead  of  opening  her  book  as  I 
expected,  she  began  to  fix  her  shawl,  and  then  she 
put  her  hair  in  order,  and  looking  rather  scornfully 
round  at  a  poorly  dressed  girl  who  sat  next  lo  her, 
she  moved  a  little  off  and  tucked  her  frock  close  to 
her.  She  seemed  lo  be  thinking  of  herself  all  the 
time,  and  when  her  teacher  called  her  attention, 
she  got  her  book  in  a  great  hurry,  but  turned  very 
red,  and  though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear,  I 
could  see  lhat  she  did  not  know  her  lesson.  But 
she  got  over  the  mortification  very  soon  and  occu- 
pied herself  with  her  dress  until  the  school  closed. 
I  thought,  "  Does  this  little  girl  know  that  this  is 
the  Lord's  day  and  that  she  comes  here  to  read  and 
learn  his  word,  that  her  soul  is  in  danger  of  perish- 
ing, and  that  this  fine  dress  must  soon  be  changed 


for  grave  clothes,  and  her  body  be  eaten  up  of  worms 
and  so  loatliesonie  that  this  little  poor  girl  upon 
whom  she  looks  so  scornfully,  would  be  obliged  to 
turn  away  from  her  ?" 

There  cai.ie  in  two  little  boys  laughing,  and  as 
they  came  along,  one  slily  gave  the  other  a  push 
and  he  stumbled  and  almost  fell  down.  This  made 
two  or  three  of  the  scholars  laugh,  and  I  saw  the 
teacher  trying  to  make  them  attend,  but  they  would 
not,  and  did  not  seem  even  to  hear  what  he  was 
saying,  they  were  so  bent  on  their  folly.  "Ah  ! 
foolish  boys,"  I  thought,  "time  is  passing  away, 
and  God  is  mercifully  giving  you  all  these  opportu- 
nities of  learning  his  will,  and  what  you  musl  do  to 
be  saved.  Soon  you  will  hear  a  voice  which  will 
and  must  be  heard — It  will  call  you  to  account  for 
playing  away  your  time."  I  think  if  little  boys 
consider  that  they  have  six  days  in  the  week  to 
play,  and  if  they  will  consider  whai  a  serious  and 
solemn  business  it  is  to  meet  on  God's  holy  day,  to 
read  his  blessed  word,  they  will  be  willing  to  lay 
aside  this  foolish  and  sinful  habit. 

On  another  seat  1  saw  two  little  girls.  One  of 
them  had  an  apple,  a  piece  of  which  she  was  giving 
lo  the  other,  but  they  were  trying  to  hide  it  from 
the  teacher,  a  young  lady  who  seemed  very  anxious 
to  do  them  good,  and  spoke  to  lliem  about  their 
sinful  hearts,  about  a  Holy  God,  a  precious  Saviour, 
a  Heaven  of  glory  and  happiness,  a  Hell  of  never 
ending  misery  ;  but  they,  silly  little  girls!  thought 
more  of  an  apple  than  of  all  these  things.  Oh!  if 
God  should  call  these  children  away  by  Death,  be- 
fore another  Sabbalh,  what  would  not  they  be  wil- 
ling to  give  for  this  wasted  time! 

Children  I  remember  this  verse  of  the  Hymn, 
"  And  every  Sabbath  should  he  pass'd, 
*'  As  if  we  knew  it  was  our  last ; 
"  For  what  would  dying  people  give 
,    "  To  have  one  Sabbath  more  to  live'!" 

I  saw  a  girl  who  was  rather  larger  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  who  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  being  seen 
there.  She  sometimes  laughed  when  her  teacher 
would  affectionately  beg  her  to  listen,  telling  her  of 
her  danger  and  guilt ;  and  sometimes  she  would  turn 
away  her  head  and  look  angry.  Of  what  is  this 
girl  ashamed  ?  Of  reading  the  Bible  and  hearing 
of  one  who  is  able  to  save  her  from  everlasting  ruin? 
Ashamed  of  learning  how  to  serve  that  God  whom 
angels  and  archangels  think  it  their  highest  honor 
to  serve  ?  But  I  do  hope  that  few  children  who 
have  attended  the  Sabbath  school  for  any  lime,  are 
so  foolish  and  wicked  ;  and  I  know  that  there  are 
many  good,  attentive,  little  Sabbath  scholars. 


THE      NURSERY. 


From  the  Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 
ELIZA  AND  HER  LITTLE  BROTHER. 

It  was  such  a  pleasant  day,  that  Eliza's  mother 
said  to  her,  "You  may  take  little  Charles  to  walk 
around  the  door,  only  be  careful  of  him."  So  Eliza 
ran  quickly  to  get  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  while  her 
mother  put  on  Charley's  coat  and  hat.  He  was  her 
little  brother,  and  was  just  able  to  run  about  and 
beginning  to  talk.  Eliza  used  to  laugh  very  much 
at  his  crooked  words  and  funny  little  ways,  and  she 
was  besides  very  fond  of  him.  Whenever  therefore 
her  mother  allowed  her  to  take  him  abroad,  she 
was  highly  pleased.  As  soon  as  they  were  ready, 
Eliza  took  little  Charles  by  the  hand,  and  he  was  as 
pleased  as  his  sister;  for  such  lillleones  love  dear- 
ly to  go  abroad.  While  they  were  going  along  they 
met  Sarah,  one  of  Eliza's  schoolfellows.  "How 
do  you  dc,  Charley,"  said  Sarah,  and  stooped  down 
to  kiss  him.  "Say  no,  no,  Charley,"  said  Eliza. 
"Then  give  me  a  piece  of  your  cake,"  said  Sarah, 
"Tell  her,  Charley  can't  spare  it,  he  wants  it  all 
hiaaself,"  said  Eliza.  "  Charley  wants  it  all  hisseff" 
said  the  little  one,  shaking  his  head,  and  grasping 
his  cake.  "  But  I  must  have  it,"  said  Sarah,  and 
in  pretending  to  take  it,  the  cake  fell  on  the  ground, 
and  was  covered  wilh  dust.  "  Naughty,  bad  Sa- 
rah," said  Eliza,  "slap  her,  Charley;"  and  she 
took  his  little  hand  and  slapped  Sarah  with  it,  and 
he  said  very  readily  all  the  words  she  told  him  to 
say,  for  it  is  very,  very  easy  to  teach  children  any 
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thin»  that  is  wrong;  as  the  Bible  says,  "Foolish- 
ness is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a  child," — and 
again,  "  They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  born, 
speaking  lies."  Little  Charley  was  so  earnest  in 
striking°Sarah,  that  his  loot  slipped  and  down  he 
fell.  He  cried  very  loud,  though  it  was  easy  to  be 
seen  that  he  was  not  much  hurt.  Eliza  instead  of 
sayino-,  "  Never  mind  it,  it  is  not  worth  crying  for ; 
get  up  like  a  little  man,"  called  out,  "Naughiy 
around,  to  make  Charley's  foot  slip;  take  a  stick 
and  whip  it — there,  whip  it  hard — take  that  you 
good  for  nothing  ground." — By  this  time  Charley 
was  quite  in  a  passion,  and  I  suppose  felt  as  if  he 
wanted  to  beat  every  body ;  so  he  cried  and  fretted 
and  snatched  his  hand  away  from  Eliza,  and  be- 
came so  cross  and  unmanageable  that  she  was  glad 
to  get  home  with   him. 

Now  perhaps  Eliza  wondered  what  made  her  lit- 
tle brother  so  cross ;  and  as  he  grows  up  and  will 
have  his  own  way,  and  is  disobliging,  and  ungen- 
erous and  cruel,  she  will  be  very  sorry,  and  think  it 
strange. 

But  she  must  remember  that  she  taught  him  all 
this — that  is,  she  indulged  all  the  bad  principles 
which  are  in  the  heart  of  every  child,  instead  of 
shewing  him  a  better  way,  and  teaching  him  kind, 
and  generous  and  pleasant  ways.  It  seems  a  small 
thing  for  little  Charley  now4  to  say,  "  No,  no,"  when 
he  is  spoken  to;  and  he  looks  very  funny  shaking 
his  little  head  ;  but  by  and  by,  Eliza  and  others 
will  hear  hirn  say,  "  No,  I  won't,"  when  they  ask 
him  to  do  any  thing.  He  will  have  more  in  his 
power  to  give  away  as  he  grows  older  than  a  piece 
of  cake,  but  he  will  hold  it  as  tight,  and  with  the 
same  spirit  she  has  taught  him,  say,  "  I  want  it  all 
myself,"  when  perhaps  Eliza  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  of  it;  and  he  will  not  beat  the  groun  d  perhaps, 
if  he  is  angry,  but  he  will  vent  his  passion  upon 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  poor  dumb  animals,  and 
perhaps  even  come  "  to  murder  and  to  death,"  in 
his  rage. 

I  wish  all  boys  and  girls  who  have  little  brothers 
and  sisters  to  take  care  of,  would  see  how  much 
good  they  can  teach  them.  Instead  of  making 
them  say  foolish  words,  teach  them  little  hymns  and 
prayers;  see  how  pleasant  and  obliging  you  can 
make  them. 

And  remember,  above  all,  that  they  have  immor- 
tal souls  to  be  saved  or  lost ;  and  that  as  the  word  af 
God  says,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it," 
so,  if  you  train  him  up  in  the  way  he  should  no*  go, 
he  will  keep  in  it,  and  be  a  grief  to  you  and  a  tor- 
ment to  hmiself,  and  more  than  that,  you  will  be 
called  to  account  for  it  as  well  as  he. 


LEAHHIU&. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  LITTLE  SLOVEN. 

"  I  won't  be  washed,"  said  little  Frank  to  the 
servant,  "  I  will  go  to  school  without — I  know  the 
master  will  love  me  just  as  well,  and  I  have  this  mo- 
ment been  reading  in  my  dear  little  paper  that  we 
should  all  be  in  our  seats  the  minute  school  begins, 
and  then  study  our  lesson  till  we  have  learned  it 
well ;  and  then  to  ask  our  teacher  what  we  shall  do 
next — and  if  I  stop  to  be  washed,  and  to  have  my 
hair  combed,  I  shall  not  be  there  till  long  after 
school  has  begun,  and  then  I  shall  not  have  time 
to  get  half  my  lesson,  before  I  shall  be  called  to  re- 
cite it — and  away  he  run  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him." 

Little  Frank  had  been  an  idle  boy,  and  loved 
play  better  than  his  books,  till  one  day  he  was  cal- 
led out  for  whispering  and  playing  in  school,  and 
made  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  with  a 
high  pointed  cap  on  his  head,  made  of  paper  and 
called  a  fool's-cap. — Frank  looked  very  silly,  and 
felt  so  too — for  he  knew  no  body  could  love  a  little 
boy  who  had  been  so  naughty  and  idle — and  he 
felt  very  sorry,  and  told  his  teacher  if  he  would  al- 
low him  to  go  to  his  seat,  he  would  get  his  lesson 
and  whisper  no  more. 

He  was  allowed  to  go,  and  did  as  he  promised. 
When  this  little  boy  went  home  he  looked  quite 


sad,  and  his  kind  mother  asked  him  if  he  was  sick ; 
he  burst  into  tears  and  told  her  he  was  not;  that 
he  had  been  naughty  at  school,  and  had  been  pun- 
ished— but  that  he  was  determined  it  should  be 
the  last  time,  for  he  intended  for  the  future  to  be 
one  of  the  best  boys  in  school.  His  mother, though 
she  was  very  sorry  that  he  had  been  so  naughiy, 
felt  much  pleased  with  his  candour  and  penitence, 
and  told  him  if  he  would  only  practise  what  he  had 
now  promised,  she  would  take  for  him  the  little 
weekly  paper  which  he  had  sometimes  read  at  his 
cousin's,  and  so  much  liked — '  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion.' Frank  felt  very  grateful  for  this  new  in- 
stance of  his  mother's  kindness  to  him,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  a  very  good  boy  till  the  morning  he  ran 
away  without  being  washed ;  but  he  soon  had 
cause  to  repent  of  this  also,  for  he  had  not  been  in 
school  long  when  his  class  was  called  out  to  recite 
their  lesson.  The  teacher  looked  pleasantly  upon 
them,  and  said  he  was  very  happy  to  see  them  all 
so  punctual,  and  he  was  sure  from  their  happy 
bright  and  clean  faces  that  they  would  recite  their 
lessons  quite  perfectly. 

Poor  Frank  held  down  his  head,  and  his  face 
turned  very  red,  for  he  felt  confident  he  could  not 
look  clean,  as  he  had  not  been  washed  that  morn- 
ing.— The  teacher  saw  his  embarrassment,  and 
the  cause  of  it ;  for  his  face  was  not  only  very  dir- 
ty, but  his  hands  also,  and  he  tried  to  hide  them 
by  putting  one  behind  his  back  and  the  other  into 
his  pocket,  which  made  him  look  very  awkwardly. 
The  master  then  said  he  hoped  none  of  his  pupils 
ever  allowed  themselves  to  go  to  school  without  first 
being  washed,  and  having  their  heads  combed,  their 
shoes  brushed  and  their  clothes  neat  and  clean, 
otherwise  they  would  be  called  slovens  as  they  de- 
served to  be — and  that  nobody  could  love  and  res- 
pect a  scholar  who  liked  a  dirty  face,  and  dirty  rin- 
gers, better  than  clean  ones. — "  Hold  out  your 
hands,  my  boys,"  said  the  teacher,  "  and  let  me  see 
if  we  have  any  slovens  here." 

They  all  very  readily  held  them  out  but  poor 
Frank  who  kept  his  where  they  were  before,  and 
looked  sillier  than  ever.  The  teacher  then  walked 
up  to  him  and  said,  "  My  little  man,  what  has  be- 
come of  your  hands  ?  Why  do  you  try  to  hide 
them  1"  Frank  then  drew  one  hand  slowly  out  of 
his  pocket,  and  the  other  from  behind  his  back  ; — 
but  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  the*  whole  class 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  were  much  to  blame,  for  I  cannot  believe  you 
ever  saw  two  dirtier  little  paws  on  a  school-boy  in 
your  life.  The  master  then  told  Frank  to  take  his 
hat  and  march  home  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  and  not 
to  return  till  he  could  come  looking  as  a  decent 
boy  should  to  school. 

Now,  my  dear  little  readers,  if  you  would  belov- 
ed and  respected  by  your  teachers,  and  all  good 
and  wise  people,  always  keep  yourselves  neat  and 
clean ;  and  if  you  do  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at,  and 
sent  home  like  little  Frank,  and  called  slovenly, 
never  go  to  school  without  first  being  washed  and 
dressed,  neat  and  clean.  j*****. 


THE  IDLE  SCHOOLBOY. 

That  little  boy  was  the  laziest  boy  you  ever  saw. 
He  was  indolent  about  every  thing.  When  he  play- 
ed, the  boys  said  he  played,  as  if  the  master  told 
him  to.  And  when  he  wentto  school,  he  went  creep, 
creeping  along,  like  a  snail,  with  a  satchel  on  his 
back.  The  boy  had  sense  enough ;  but  he  never 
learned  any  thing — he  was  too  lazy  to  learn  any 
thing.  When  he  spelled  a  word,  he  drawled  out 
one  syllable  after  another,  as  if  he  were  afraid  the 
syllables  would  quarrel,  if  he  did  not  keep  them  a 
great  ways  apart.  Once,  when  he  was  saying  a  les- 
son in  geography,  his  master  asked. him,  "  What  is 
said  of  Hartford  ?"  He  answered;  "  Hart-ford-is- 
a-flourishing-com-i-cal-town."  He  meant  it  was  "  a 
flourishing,  commercial  town  ;"  but  he  was  such  a 
drone,  that  he  never  knew  what  he  was  about. 
When  asked  how  far  the  Kennebec  was  navigable, 
he  said  it  was  "  navigable  for  boots  as  far  as  Water- 
ville."  The  boys  all  laughed,  and  the  school-mas- 
ter could  not  help  laughing  too.  The  idle  boy  col- 
ored like  scarlet. 


"  I  say  it  is  so  in  my  book,"  said  he  ;  and  when 
one  of  the  boys  showed  him  the  geography,  and 
pointed  to  the  place  were  it  stated  that  the  Kenne- 
bec was  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Walerville, 
he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  and  his  mouth 
open,  as  if  he  could  not  understand  what  they  were 
all  laughing  at.  Another  day,  when  his  class  were 
reciting  a  lesson  from  Mrs.  Rawson's  Dictionary, 
he  made  a  mistake,  worse  than  all  the  rest.  The 
word,  A-ceph-a-lous,  was  printed  with  syllables  di- 
vided, as  you  see;  the  definition  of  the  word  was, 
"  without  a  head."  The  idle  boy  had  often  been 
laughed  at  for  being  so  very  slow  in  saying  his  les- 
sons ;  this  time  he  thought  he  would  be  very  quick 
and  smart  ;  so  he  spelled  the  word  before  the  mas- 
ter had  a  chance  to  put  it  out.  And  how  do  you 
think  he  spelled  it? 

"  A-c-e-p-h,  Aceph,"  said  he;  "A  louse  without 
a  head."  The  boys  laughed  at  him  so  much  about 
this,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  school.  As  the 
master  said,  "He  was  a  drone,  and  the  working 
bees  stung  him  out  of  the  hive." 

You  can  easily  guess  what  luck  this  idle  boy  had. 
His  father  tried  to  give  him  a  good  education,  but 
he  would  be  a  dunce ;  not,  because  he  was  a  fool, 
bat  because  he  was  too  lazy  to  give  his  attention  to 
any  thing.  He  had  considerable  fortune  left  him  ; 
but  he  was  too  lazy  to  take  care  of  it ;  and  now  he  goes 
about  the  streets,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
begging  his  bread.  [Juv.  Miscellany. 


EDITORIAL. 


PROVERBS  OF  SOLOJIOX,  ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 

Suretyship. — My  son,  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy 
friend,  if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  hand  with  a  stran- 
ger, thou  art  snared  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth, 
thou  art  taken  with  the  words  of  thy  mouth.  Do 
this  now,  my  son,  and  deliver  thyself,  when  thou  art 
come  into  the  hand  of  thy  friend  ;  go,  humble  thj- 
self,  and  make  sure  thy  friend.  Give  not  sleep  to 
thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids.  Deliver 
thyself  as  a  roe  from  the  hand  of  the  hunter,  and  as 
a  bird  from  the  hand  of  the  fowler.  He  that  is 
surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it ;  and  he  that 
hateth  suretyship  is  sure.  A  man  void  of  under- 
standing striketh  hands,  and  becomelh  surety  in 
the  presence  of  his  friend.  Take  his  garment  that 
is  surety  for  a  stranger ;  and  take  a  pledge  of  him 
for  a  strange  woman.  Be  not  thou  one  of  them 
that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for 
debts.  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay,  why  should  he 
take  away  thy  bed  from  under  thee? 

Avarice. — So  are  the  ways  of  every  one  that  is 
gieedy  of  gain  ;  which  taketh  away  the  life  of  the 
owners  thereof.  There  is  that  maketh  himself 
rich,  yet  hath  nothing;  there  is  that  maketh  him- 
self poor,  yet  hath  great  riches.  The  ransom  of  a 
man's  life  are  his  riches;  but  the  poor  heareth  not 
rebuke.  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  dimin- 
ished :  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labor,  shall  increase. 
A  good  man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children's 
children  ;  and  the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up 
for  the  just.  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth 
his  own  house  ;  but  he  that  hateth  gifts  shall  live. 
An  inheritance  may  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  the  end  thereof  shall  not  be  blessed.  La- 
bour not  to  be  rich ;  cease  from  thine  own  wis- 
dom. 

Oppression. — He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  in- 
crease his  riches,  and  he  that  giveth  to  the  rich, 
shall  surely  come  to  want.  Rob  not  the  poor,  be- 
cause he  is  poor;  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in 
the  gate;  for  the  Lord  will  plead  their  cause,  and 
spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them.  Remove 
not  the  old  landmark  ;  and  enter  not  into  the  fields 
of  the  fatherless  ;  for  their  Redeemer  is  mighty  ; 
he  shall  plead  their  cause  with  thee.  Lay  not  wait, 
O  wicked  man,  against  the  dwelling  of  the  right- 
eous; spoil  not  his  resting  place;  for  a  just  man 
falleth  seven  times,  and  riseth  up  again  :  but  the 
wicked  shall  fall  into  mischief.  A  poor  man  that 
oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a  sweeping  rain,  which 
leaveth  no  food. 

Folly,  and  its  Consequences. — The  fear  of  the 
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Lord  is  the  beginning  of  knowledge;  but  fools  des- 
pise wisdom  and  instruction.  As  the  whirlwind 
passeth,  so  is  the  wicked  no  more;  but  the  right- 
eous is  an  everlasting  foundation.  Every  wise  wo- 
man buildeth  her  house  ;  but  the  foolish  plucketh 
it  down  with  her  hands.  In  the  mouth  of  the  fool- 
ish is  a  rod  of  pride  ;  but  the  lips  of  the  wise  shall 
preserve  them.  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to 
understand  his  way  ;  but  the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit. 
A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departeth  from  evil:  but 
the  fool  rageth  and  is  confident.  The  crown  of 
the  wise  is  their  riches;  but  the  foolishness  of  fools 
is  folly.  Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that 
hath  understanding  :  but  that  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  fools  is  made  known.  Wherefore  is  there  a  price 
in  the  hand  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath 
no  heart  to  it? 


MISCELLANY. 


while  their  recovered  children  were  taken  from  a 
bed  of  cold  earth,  with  the  clouds  for  a  covering, 
and  from  feeding  on  plants,  to  the  fireside  and  ta- 
ble of  competence,  to  relate  in  future  days,  and 
perhaps  to  their  children's  children,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  the  goodness  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
as  they  were  wandering  and  lost  in  the  woods.    T. 


From  the  Friend  and  Gazette. 
LOST  CHILDREN. 

On  the  30lh  of  September,  1829,  two  boys,  one  of 
nine,  and  the  other  seven  years  old,  sons  of  George 
and  Jonathan  Willard,  of  Edwards,  St.  Lawrence 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  strayed  from  home,  and  got  lost  in  the 
woods,  where  they  remained  two  days  and  nights. 
The  fore  part  of  the  first  night  was  attended  with  a 
heavy  and  long  continued  rain,  and  the  latter  part 
was  cold  and  frosty  ;  and  there  was  a  severe  frost 
on  the  succeeding  night.  The  boys  were  thinly 
clad  and  must  have  suffered  from  the  cold. 

On  the  children  being  missed  the  neighbours 
were  alarmed,  and  commenced  a  search,  which  was 
continued  until  dark,  but  without  success.  On  the 
next  day,  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  people 
from  a  distance  round,  were  actively  engaged  in 
ranging  the  woods, — but  they  only  discovered  foot- 
steps of  the  wanderers  near  a  creek,  which  led  to 
a  more  general  and  vigorous  effort.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  third  day,  five  or  six  hundred  persons 
assembled  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  made  their 
arrangements,  divided  into  companies,  formed  a 
line  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  where  the  tracks  were  discovered  the 
day  previous.  And  now  was  exhibited  an  interes- 
ting scene.  The  sympathy  of  the  multitude  was 
excited  to  a  high  degree  and  anxiety  was  depicted 
in  every  countenance.  All  firing  of  guns  was  pro- 
hibited, unless  the  children  should  be  found;  still 
the  abundance  of  game,  coming  in  contact  with 
one  party  on  its  flight  from  another,  presented  a 
temptation  so  powerful,  that  a  number  of  deer 
were  shot  and  left  on  the  ground.  The  flying  of 
patridges,  the  cracking  of  brush,  the  sound  of  hu- 
man voices,  &.c.  produced  a  confused  noise,  but 
did  not  divert  the  citizens  from  the  object  of  theii 
pursuit. 

The  tracks  of  the  children  were  again  found,  and 
followed  to  the  border  of  a  beaver  meadow,  near 
which  the  boys  themselves  were  found.  The 
younger  one  was  first  discovered,  the  elder  having 
become  affrighted  and  ran  oft"  on  the  approach  of 
the  company.  On  seeing  his  father,  he  slopped, 
pointed  out  the  course  his  companion  had  taken, 
and  called  to  and  wai  answered  by  him,  when  he 
was  pursued  and  overtaken.  Their  clothes  were 
much  torn,  and  their  flesh  was  lacerated  ;  they  had 
eaten  nothing  but  wintergreen  ;  and  when  food  was 
presented  to  them,  they  said  they  were  not,  and  ap- 
peared not  to  be,  much  hungry. 

The  children  slated,  that  during  the  first  night 
they  were  in  the  forest,  a  large  creature  like  their 
dog  came  near  them,  and  that  ihey  laughed  at  it  &. 
drove  it  away.  Tt  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  wolf. 
The  cry,  "  They  are  found  I"  ran  from  man  to 
man  through  the  lines,  and  the  firing  of  guns, 
sounding  of  horns,  &c.  brought  the  multitude 
together  at  the  place.  After  the  first  trans- 
ports of  joy  had  subsided,  the  people  were  brought 
to  order,  Colonel  Hopkins  related  the  particu- 
lars of  finding  the  little  sufferers,  the  people  unit- 
ed in  ascribing  praise  to  their  Almighty  Protector, 
and  then  dispersed  to  their  respective  homes.  All 
were  elated  ;  but  the  parents  were  transported  from 
despair  and    anguish   to   hope  and   cheerfulness, 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
LEARN  TO  DO  WELL 

A  little  boy  once  remarked  to  his  Sunday  School 
Teacher  that  he  hoped  he  should  do  good  when  he 
was  grown  up.  Ah!  said  the  Teacher,  that  will 
not  be  enough,  you  must  begin  while  you  are  young. 

Dear  Children, — Say  not  that  you  are  too 
young  to  do  any  good;  that  you  are  too  young  to 
become  Christians.  You  are  not  too  young  to  die, 
or  too  young  to  go  to  Heaven.  In  obedience  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  will  suffer  and  invite  you 
to  come  and  be  saved.  He  kindly  promises,  they 
that  seek  me  early,  shall  find  me. 

A  little  girl  on  recovering  from  sickness,  said, 
that  God  had  made  her  well,  and  she  loved  God. 
Many  young  children,  say  they  love  God.  Now 
there  is  one  short  lesson  in  the  Bible  containing 
but  one  line,  which  will  teach  all  persons,  whether 
their  love  is  holy,  Christian  love: 

"  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  words." 
Again  the  divine  lesson  is  repeated, 

"Keep  my  commandments  and  Urn." 
O  that  it  were  my  chief  delight 
To  do  die  tilings  I  ought ; 
Then  let  me  try  with   all  my  might 
To  mind  what  I  am  taught.  Z. 


fection.  You  are  bound  to  her  by  the  strongest 
ties:  treat  her  with  never  failing  tenderness.  She 
will  love  you, whatever  may  be  your  character :  but  let 
her  have  cause  to  glory  in  her  child.  Disappoint 
not  her  hope  :  do  not  by  your  vices  plunge  a  sword 
into  her  bosom  :  do  not  break  her  heart :  do  not 
compel  her  to  wish  that  God  would  hide  her  in  the 
grave.  Look  unto  Jesus,  the  pattern  of  every  ex- 
cellence. Love  your  mother  as  he  loved  his  moth- 
er:  obey,  honor,  cherish,  and  protect  her,  as  he 
obeyed  his  earthly  parent.  Finally,  imprint  on 
your  mind  the  words  of  the  wise  man  : — He  that  is 
obedient  unto  the  Lord,  will  be  a  comfort  to  his 
mother.  Remember  that  thou  wast  born  of  her, 
and  how  canst  thou  recompense  her  the  things  she 
hath  done  for  thee  ?  Forget  not  then  the  sorrows 
of  thy  mother. — Dr.  Freeman. 


JUVENILE   BENEVOLENCE. 

The  following  incident,  related  at  a  late  anniver- 
sary, may  be  thought  worthy  of  notice  : — Three 
boys,  belonging  to  a  Sabbath  School,  were  last 
spring  informed  by  their  parents,  that  they  might 
cultivate  a  piece  of  ground  for  themselves,  in  order 
to  make  an  offering  to  the  Lord.  The  fruits  of 
their  labors  were  four  bushels  of  corn  each,  for 
two  of  them,  and  sixteen  bushels  of  potatoes  for 
the  other,  all  of  which  have  been  sold  for  seven 
dollars,  and  appropriated  by  the  boys  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — one  half  to  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  and  the  other  half  for  the  purchase  of  books 
for  the  library  of  their  own  school. 

May  not  this  afford  a  useful  hint  to  others?  How 
easily  might  children  be  taught  to  supply  them- 
selves with  libraries  by  the  same  means!  It  might 
not  interfere  with  their  ordinary  occupations,  and 
might  keep  them  from  the  demoralizing  diversions 
of  youth.  It  might  strengthen  both  mind  and  body, 
and  accustom  them  to  deeds  of  love  and  charity. 


THE  FRANK  SCHOOL  BOY. 
Mr.  Franks  relates  a  conversation  between  the 
clerk  of  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  one  of  the 
school  boys  in  Ireland.  The  clerk  inquired  of  the 
boy  where  he  had  been.  He  was  answered, — At 
school.  Do  you  not  know,  said  the  clerk,  that  the 
schools  are  forbidden  by  the  church  ?  May  I  ask, 
said  the  boy,  what  is  the  church  ?  The  clerk  hesi- 
tated. I  will  tell  you,  said  the  lad  ;  it  is  a  congre- 
gation of  the  faithful,  what  you  cannot  prove  your 
church  to  be.  The  Catholic,  in  order  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  Bible  was  obscure,  and  not  to  be 
understood  by  the  common  people,  asked,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  passage,  Luke  ix,  til),  "  Let  the  dead 
bury  their  dead," — How  can  two  dead  men  bury 
each  other!  The  lad  replied,  I  think  it  would  be 
as  easy  as  to  be  born  again  !  The  Catholic  sup- 
posing he  had  puzzled  the  boy,  began  to  triumph, 
and  said,  O,  my  good  boy,  that  is  not  answering  the 
question.  Well,  then,  said  the  boy,  the  one  man 
might  be  living,  though  dead  in  sin':  and  he  could 
bury  the  other,  who  died  in  sin. — Two  men  stand- 
ing by,  said  that  the  clerk  hurried  away,  lest  the 
lad  in  his  turn,  should  ask  him  some  questions. 
Christian  Watchman. 

Love  your  Mother. — If  the  love  of  a  mother  sur- 
passes all  other  love,  you,  who  are  a  son,  ought  with 
the  full  measure   of  gratitude  to   return   her   af- 


Fricndsliip. — When  our  affections  begin  to  fall 
off,  and  cool  gradually  and  insensibly  towards  any 
other  person,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  his  are  abating 
toward  us  :  just  as  the  land  seems  to  voyagers  in  a 
ship  to  be  retiring  from  them,  when  they  are  retir- 
ing from  the  land. 


Maxims. — Every  wicked  man  commenced  by 
being  an  undutiful  son. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery,  than  first 
to  raise  a  confidence,  and  then  to  betray  it. 

Never  do  any  thing,  upon  which  you  dare  not 
first  ask  the  blessing  of  God. 


POETBT. 


From  the  New-Hampshire  Observer. 
GRIEVE  NOT  THY   FATHER  AS  LONG  AS  HE 
LIVETH. 

[By  a  young;  lady  at  the  age  of  sixteen."] 
Ah  !    grieve  not  hiwi  whose  silver  hairs 

Thin  o'er  his  wasted  temples  stray  ; 
Grieve  not  thy  sire,  when  time  impairs 

The  glory  of  his  manhood's  sway. 
His  tottering  step  with  reverence  aid, 

Bind  Itis  sick  brow  with  honor's  wrealh  ; 
And  let  Ills  deafen'd  ear  lie  made 

The  harp  where  filial  love  shall  breathe. 
What  though  his  pausing  mind  partake 

Her  frail  companion's  dark  decay  1 
Though  wearied,  blinded  memory  break 

The  casket  where  her  treasure  lay  1 
With  ready  arm  his  burden  bear — 

Bring  heavenly  balm  his  wounds  to  heal; 
And  with  affection's  pitying  care, 

The  error  that  thou  uiaik'st  conceal. 
Say  canst  thou  tell  how  oft  those  arms         a 

Have  clasp'd  thee  to  that  shielding  breast 
When  infant  care,  or  fancied  harms, 

Thy  weak  and  wayward  soul  dislress'd  ? 
Know'st  thou  how  oft  that  lip  has  strove 

Thine  uninstructed  mind  to  aid  ? 
How  oft  a  parent's  prayer  of  love 

Has  risen  on  midnight's  deepesc  shade? 
Grieve  not  thy  father  till  he  die — 

Lest  when  lie  sleeps  on  nature's  breast, 
The  record  of  his  latest  sigh 

Should  prove  a  dagger  to  thy  rest. 
For  if  thy  holiest  debt  of  love 

Forgotten  and  despised  should  be, 
He  whom  thou  call'st  thy  Sire  above 

Will  bend  a  Judge's  frown  on  thee  ! 


From  the  Keepsake. 
CHILDREN  AT  PLAY. 

Up  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  lark, 

Late  in  the  evening,  when  falleth  the  dark, 

Far  in  the  morelatid,  or  under  the  tree, 

Come  the  sweet  voices  of  childrea  to  me. 

I  am  an  old  man — my  hair  it  is  grey, 

But  I  sit  in  the  sunshine  to  watch  you  at  play, 

And  a  kindlier  current  doth  run  through  die  vein, 

And  I  bless  you,  bright  creatures  I  ugain  and  again. 

I  rejoice  in  your  sports,  in  the  warm  summer  weather, 

With  hand  lucked  in  hand,  when  ye'er  striving  together, 

But  I  see  what  you  see  not—  the  sorrow  and  strife 

Of  the  years  that  will  come  in  the  contest  of  life  ; 

For  I  am  an  old  man,  and  age  looketb  on 

To  the  time  that  will  be — from  the  time  that  is  gone — 

But  you,  blessed  creatures  !  you  think  not  of  sorrow, 

Your  joy  is  to-day,  and  ye  have  no  to-morrow! 

Ave  ;  sport  ye — and  wrestle — be  glad  as  die  sun, 

And  lie  down  to  rest  \vhen  your  pastime  is  done, 

For  your  dreams  are  of  sunshine,  of  blossoms  and  dew, 

And  the  Cod  uf  the  blessed  doth  watch  over  you, 

And  the  angels  of  heaven  are  missioned  to  keep 

Unbroken  the  calm  of  your  scaled  sleep; 

And  an  old  mnn's  blessings  doth   in  you  swell 

The  whole  day  long,  and  so  fare  ye  well. 
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DANGER  OF  BAD   COMPANY. 

[Continued  from  page  166. J 
Mrs.  Brown's  little  children  soon  got  home  after 
they  left  Mrs.  Taylor's,  and  found  their  father  and 
mother  expecting  and  glad  to  see  them.  Mrs. 
Brown  was  "rieved  to  hear  that  Jane  Taylor  had 
not  spoken  the  truth,  for  she  knew  how  much  is 
written  in  God's  word  against  lying,  and  that  this 
little  o-irl  was  bringing  down  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
upon  her,  as  well  as  causing  sorrow  to  all  good  peo- 
ple, and  eternal  shame  to  herself  if  she  did  not  re- 
pent. 

Mrs.  Brown's  children  were  taught  by  their  pa- 
rents always  to  tell  where  they  had  been,  and  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  and  how  they  had  behav- 
ed themselves,  that  their  father  and  mother  might 
know  whether  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  go 
again,  and  that  they  might  tell  them  what  was 
wrono-  and  guide  them  in  the  right  way. 

And  now  Maria  felt  ashamed  and  angry  with 
herself;  for  Sarah  and  Henry  could  speak  openly 
to  their  dear  mother  and  father,  as  they  had  not 
forgotten  their  kind  advice  while  away  from  them; 
but  Maria  sat  silent,  and  wished  it  was  bed  time, 
for  fear  they  would  ask  her  about  the  party.  "There 
is  no  peace  to  the  wicked,"  says  the  word  of  God, 
and  Maria  found  it  so;  and  oh!  how  she  wished 
she  had  been  good  too!  "  Maria,"  said  her  father, 
"  have  you  nothing  to  say  :"  Henry  looked  at  Sa- 
rah, and  then  at  Maria,  and  he  felt  ashamed  for 
her,  for  he  was  a  kind  little  boy,  and  he  said,  "mo- 
ther, I  guess  she  is  sleepy  ;  we  had  better,  may 
be  °x>  to  bed."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  saw  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  she  felt  worse  when  she 
saw  that  they  suspected   her  bad  behaviour. 

After  the  children  had  gone  to  bed,  Sarah  got  up 
softly  and  went  in  to  her  mother,  and  told  her  about 
the  poor  wretched  drunkard,  and  how  Maria  had 
behaved.  Sarah  shed  many  tears,  and  she  said, 
"  mother,  I  wish  you  would  try  and  make  Maria 
feel  how  wrong  she  has  behaved  :  You  will  know 
what  to  do,  mother."  Her  mother  kissed  and  bless- 
ed her,  and,  bidding  her  pray  for  her  sister,  sent 
her  back  to  her  little  room. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Brown  told  the  children  she 
would  take  them  to  walk  in  the  afternoon.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  their  lessons  were  over,  they  set 
out.  "  Where  are  we  going  1"  said  Henry,  as  he 
skipped  along,  holding  his  mother's  hand.  "  We 
are  going  to  take  a  lesson  and  a  warning,"  said 
Mrs.  Brown,  as  they  came  near  a  miserable  house, 
with  many  broken  panes  of  glass  and  many  stuffed 
with  rags,  and  several  wretched  looking  children 
miking  a  noise  about  the  door.  The  steps  were  so 
broken  that  they  could  hardly  get  up  safely.  When 
they  trot  in,  Mrs.  Brown  bade  the  children  follow 
her  and  they  went  up  stairs  and  knocked  at  one  of 
the  doors.  "Come  in,"  said  a  low  voice,  and  they 
opened  the-door  and  went  in.  The  room  felt  cold; 
besides  the  broken  windows,  there  was  scarcely  any 
fire.  A  woman  sat  in  the  corner,  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand,  and  four  children  were  huddling  round 
the  chimney-place,  trying  to  get  a  little  warmth  ; 
they  were  very  ragged  and  all  barefooted,  and  one 
of  them  had  a  bandage  tied  over  one  of  his  eyes.  A 
table  stood  out  on  the  floor,  with  a  few  slices  of 
coarse  heavy  bread,  and  a  few  potatoes  on  a  dish. 
"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Johnson  V  said  Mrs. 
Brown.  "  I'm  pretty  well,  ma'am,"  said  the  woman, 
as  she  lifted  her  face  all  swelled  and  red  with  cry- 
inc.  "  You  don't  look  well,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
"  and  I  see  you  are  still  cold  and  without  comfort. 
Where  is  your  husband  1"  The  woman  began  to 
cry  afresh,  as  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  cold,  and  with- 


out comfort,  but  my  poor  children  make  my  heart 
ache:  My  husband  is  out,  somewhere."  "  Was  he 
at  home  last  evening?"  "Oh!  yes,"  groaned  the 
poor  woman,.  "  he  came  home  as  he  always  does, 
so  much  in  liquor  that  I  was  afraid  for  my  life.  Oh! 
where  will  it  all  end,  and  what  will  become  of  us  V 
And  she  wrung  her  hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 
Mrs.  Brown  looked  troubled,  and  her  children  drew 
close  to  her,  lookingeamestly  at  the  woman.  "What 
is  the  matter  with  your  eye,  my  little  fellow?"  said 
Mrs.  Brown  to  the  little  boy  who'se  eye  was  tied  up. 
"'Father  knocked  him  down  last  night,  and  he  hit 
his  eye  against  the  andiron,"  said  the  oldest  boy. 
"And  he  beat  mother  too,  and  broke  all  the  plates," 
said  the  miserable  little  creature, havinglost  through 
brutal  treatment  the  feelings  which  would  have  led 
him  to  hide  his  father's  wickedness. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the  wretch- 
ed author  of  all  this  misery  reeled  into  the  room, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  His  children  turn- 
ed pale  with  fear,  and  his  wife  whispered,  "  You 
had  better  go,  ma'am,"  while  she  trembled  from 
head   to  foot. 

The  wretched  man  had  just  sense  enough  left  to 
see  that  there  were  respectable  strangers  there, and 
said  nothing.  "  Cometo  me  to-morrow,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown  to  the  woman,  as  she  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
When  they  had  left  the  house,  she  turned  to  Maria 
and  said,  "  Do  you  know  that  man,  my  child  ?"  Ma- 
ria burst  into  tears.  It  was  the  very  drunkard  who 
looked  as  Maria  thought  'so  funny'  the  evening  be- 
fore. "This  is  but  one  part  of  the  picture,"  said 
her  mother,  "  but  oh  1  if  I  could  make  you  hear  the 
weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  in  that  place  of  tor- 
ment which  is  the  drunkard's  last  home,  you  would 
never  again  make  sport  of  drunkenness." 

The  incidents  in  this  story  are  true,  though  the 
names  are  changed  and  circumstances  varied. 

[Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 

From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
THE     LOST    BOY. 

Late  in  the  summer  of  1816,  I  was  on  a  visit  in 
a  remote  village  in  Maine, situated  on  the  seashore. 
The  house  in  which  I  lived,  was  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  water,  and  was  occupied  by  a  fami- 
ly with  which  I  had  for  many  years  been  intimate. 
It  consisted  at  that  time,  of  Mr.  Mason,  his  lady, 
and  a  boy  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  event 
which  occurred  during  my  stay  with  them,  I 
shall  never  forget.  The  distress  which  it  for  a  lime 
caused  to  the  parents,  and  the  excitement  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  little  village,  have  fixed  it  too  deeply 
in  my  memory. 

At  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
cottage  of  Mr.  Mason,  was  a  small  cave,  which  the 
few  fishermen  who  inhabited  the  village  used  as  a 
harbor  for  their  boats.  At  the  time  of  this  story, 
most  of  the  fishermen  were  at  sea,  &  a  single  crazy 
sloop,  with  afew  small  skiffs,  were  the  only  boats  in 
the   harbor. 

Mr.  Mason  had  often  given  charge  to  his  son,  to 
avoid  the  boots,  and  on  no  account  to  venture  into 
them  alone,  or  with  his  school  fellows;  but  only 
with  his  particular  permission  underthecareofsome 
one  to  whom  he  could  trust. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  day  in  August,  Charles  Ma- 
son was  idling  along  the  sea  shore,  skimming  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  pebbles,  and  wishing  that 
he  could  swim,  when  he  saw  a  little  boat  carelessly 
fastened  to  a  stake  in  the  bank.  Without  thinking 
a  moment  of  the  commands  of  his  father,  he  jump- 
ed into  the  boat,  and  began  paddling  it  about  with  a 
broken  oar  he  found  in  its  bottom.  After  he  had 
been  playing  half  an  hour,  passing  to  and  fro  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  the  land,  he  began  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  to  be  carried  farther  and  farther  from  the 


shore.     The   tide   had   changed,  and  was  carrying 
the  little  boat  swiftly  along  with  it. 

Charles,  was  a  brave  boy,  and  not  to  be  frighten- 
ed at  trifles.  He  laid  down  contentedly  in  the  boat, 
expecting,  at  the  change  of  the  tide,  to  be  carried 
back  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  been  brought 
away.  The  bay  in  which  he  was  thus  adrift,  with- 
out any  prospect  of  help,  was  five  or  six  miles  in 
length,  dotted  here  and  there  with  little  islands  of 
three  or  four  acres  in  extent.  As  he  was  carried 
along,  he  hoped  that  by  good  fortune  he  should  be 
thrown  upon  some  one  of  them:  but  one  after  an- 
othei  was  passed,  and  Charles  was  still  on  the  water. 
Still,  however,  it  was  some  hours  to  sunset,  and  the 
little  boy  kept  up  his  heart.  The  last  island  in  the 
bay  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  main  land.  Charles 
patiently  waited  to  see  if  he  should  be  landed  there. 
The  boat  touched  at  last  on  the  extremity  of  a  jut- 
ting point,  and  Charles  leaped  out  on  the  shore. 

The  island  on  which  he  landed,  was  about  three 
miles  in  circumference,  lined  with  rocks,  covered 
by  a  small  wood,  with  a  few  straggling  whortle-ber- 
ry  bushes.  Charles  pulled  the  boat  ashore,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  and  left  it,  intending  to  run  »bout 
till  the  tide  changed.  He  strayed  to  some  distance 
from  the  boat,  and  the  sun  went  down  while  he  was 
trying  in  vain  to  find  his  way  back  again. 

Meanwhile,  great  anxiety  was  occasioned  at 
home,  by  the  absence  of  Charles.  Hour  after 
hour  passed,  and  still  he  did  not  return.  No  con- 
jecture could  he  formed  concerning  him.  He  had 
not  been  seen  during  the  whole  afternoon  by  any 
of  his  usual  playmates.  No  trace  of  him  couM  be 
found. 

Parties  of  the  villagers  were  soon  prepared  to  is- 
sue forth  in  every  direction,  in  search  of  the  lost 
child.  Old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  activity,  explored  every  part  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  whole  village  was  in  motion, 
and  lanterns  were  glancing  from  hill  and  valley,  till 
the  grey  of  the  morning  rendered  their  light  unne- 
cessary. The  search  was  continued  with  unabated 
vigor,  till  the  noon  of  the  succeeding  day.  It  was 
then  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  into  some  one  of 
the  sheets  of  water  in  the  vicinity,  and  had  been 
drowned.  Lakes  and  ponds  were  dragged  and 
drained  to  no  purpose.  It  was  impossible  to  find 
any  means  of  judging  as  to  his  fate.  The  distress 
of  his  mother  was  deeper  than  language  can  tell.  I 
have  never  seen  such  utter  and  inconsolable  an- 
guish. She  refused  to  listen  to  a  word  of  encour- 
agement. She  had  given  up  all  hope,  and  would 
not  be  comforted. 

Four  days  had  now  passed  by  since  his  loss,  and 
no  information  concerning  him  could.be  any  where 
obtained.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  a 
home  bound  fishing  smack,  picked  up  in  the  harbor 
the  boat  in  which  Charles  had  been  carried  away, 
and  which  had  been  swept  by  the  returning  tide  from 
the  bank  where  he  had  fastened  it.  The  boat  had 
not  before  been  missed  ;  but  it  was  immediately  sup- 
posed to  have  some  connection  with  the  loss  of  the 
child.  This  circumstance  revived  a  slight  hope. 
It  was  possible  that  he  might  have  been  saved  on 
some  one  of  the  islands. 

Early  the  next  morning,  all  the  boats  that  could 
be  procured,  wereengaged  in  visiting  the  islands  in 
the  harbor.  All  the  nearest  had  been  touched  up- 
on, and  no  traces  of  the  child  had  yet  been  found. 
The  largest  and  most  distant  yet  remained  unvisited. 
The  weather  had  come  in  very  stormy  and  lower- 
ing, and  it  was  very  dangerous  for  small  craft  to  be 
on  the  water.  Most  of  the  boats  were  obliged  to 
put  back.  Mr.  Mason  and  myself  were  in  the  only 
sail-boat  that  was  at  that  time  in  the  harbor,  and  we 
determined  to  persevere  at  whatever  hazard,  while 
there  was  any  chance  of  finding  the  child. 
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YOUTH'S     COMPANION. 


With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  island  in  question.  We  examined  it 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  shouting  at  every  place,  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  child,  if  he  should  be  any 
where  within  hearing.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  We 
had  given  up  the  pursuit,  as  hopeless;  and  as  the 
storm  had  in  a  good  measure  abated,  we  entered  our 
boat,  and  put  off,  tired  and  distressed,  from  the 
shore.  We  had  not  sailed  twice  the  boat's  length, 
when,  on  turning  my  head  to  give  a  last  look  at  the 
spot,  I  saw  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  beach,  the  weak  and  emaciated  figure  ol 
the  child. 

We  found  him  entirely  exhausted  from  fatigue, 
want  of  sustenance,  and  fear.  For  five  days  he  had 
subsisted  on  a  few  wild  berries,  thai  he  had  found 
scattered  here  and  there,  over  the  island.  He  had 
heard  our  shouts  ;  but  from  his  weakness  was  una- 
ble to  answer  them.  He  had  just  sufficient  strength 
to  raise  himself  upon  the  rock  where  we  discover- 
ed him,  and  when  we  reached  him,  he  fainted  in 
our  arms. 

He  recovered  in  a  short  time  his  usual  health. 
The  mother  was  thrown  into  a  fever,  by  the  distress 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the  loss  of  her 
child,  and  the  violenceof  her  joy  at  his  unexpected 
return.  How  much  sorrow  and  suffering  may  spring 
from  an  act  of  thoughtless  disobedience  I      v.  V.  E. 


when  she.  reflected  upon  her  ruined  son;  and  of  I  am  going  to  heaven.  O  beware  of  falling  into 
the  despair  of  that  lost  youth  when  he  lay  down  in  .the  same  evils  into  which  I  have  led  you  frequent- 
sorrow. 

A  Youthful  Reader  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 


ly  :  but  seek  God,  and  he  will  he  found  of  you,  to 
jdirect  you."  [Zion's   Advocate. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
DANGER  OF    DELAY. 

Messrs.  Editors, — Having  lately  heard  a  very 
interesting  story,   and  one   which    I  think  will  be 
suitable   for  the  Youth's  Companion,  I  have  tak- 
en the  liberty  to  send  it  to  you.     It  is  one    which 
shows  the  danger  of  procrastination  in  seeking  re- 
ligion.    It  is  concerning  a  young  man  who  had  of- 
ten in  childhood  been   under  conviction,  but  from 
fear  of  his  being  made  the   ridicule  of  his  worldly 
companions,  had    delayed   seeking  the   Lord  until 
he  should  be  less  engrossed  with  the  pleasures  of 
this  world,  saying  in   his  heart,  "  Go  thy   way   for 
this  time,   when   I   have  a  more  convenient  season 
I  will  call  for   thee;"  forgetting  that  God  has  said, 
"  His  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man,"  and 
that  "  He,  that  being  often  reproved,  hardened]  his 
neck,   shall   suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that  with- 
out remedy."     Alas!  little  did  he   think  that  this 
would    be    the  last  invitation  he  should    have  for 
seeking  the  Lord.     He  had  now  arrived  at  the  age 
of  1(3,  and   often  did   he  resolve  to  be  the  Lord's; 
but  as  often  did  he  break  his  resolution,  dreading 
the  idea  of  being  made  the  laughing-stock  of  his 
companions.     He  however  came  to  the  conclusion, 
to  delay  only  one  year  longer ;  and  then,  let   what 
would  oppose,   he    would  give  up  his  heart  to  his 
God.     At  the   expiration  of  this  year  he  found  his 
heart  less  inclined  to  perform   his  promise  than   it 
had  ever  been.     He  concluded  now  to  postpone  this 
great  work  till  he  should  be  laid  upon  a  dying  bed, 
hoping  at  the  same  time  that  he  might  die  in  a  con- 
sumption so  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  prepare 
for  his  great  enemy,  death.     He  did  not  think  how 
soon  he  would   have   his  wish.     About  a  fortnight 
after  this  he  took  a  violent  cold,  which  settled   on 
his  lungs  and  terminated  in  a  quick  consumption. 
He   could    not   for  some  time  be  convinced  of  his 
danger;  but  when   he  became  so,   he  felt  no  inter- 
est in  the  Saviour.     It  was  now  the  time  when  God 
was  about  to  exercise  his  wrath  against  him,  as  he 
has  threatened  against  all  who  put  off  the  work  of 
repentance  till  their  dying  hour.     "  Because  I  have 
called,   and    ye   refused  ;  I   have  stretched  out  my 
hand,  &.  no  man  regarded  ;   but  have  set  at  nought 
all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof,  I 
also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and   mock  when 
your  fear  cometh."     A  few  minutes  previous  to  his 
death,  he  called  his   mother  to  his  bedside  and  in- 
formed her  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  his  former 
resolutions,    and  concluded   by    saying,    '  Mother, 
when  you   think  of  me,  remember   I  am  in  Hell.' 
These  were  the  last  words,  and  this  the  end  of  that 


AFRICANER. 

He  was  a  chief  of  the  Namaquas,  a  tribe  of  Hot- 
tentots in  South  Africa.  He  was  of  a  mingled  de- 
scent of  Dutch  and  Hottentot  blood.  In  early  life 
with  his  father,  (a  Hottentot)  he  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  a  Dutch  boor,  (or  farmer)  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

This  Dutchman  whose  name  was  Pinaar,  often 
sent  Africaner  and  his  father  and  brothers  toplun- 
det  the  Bushmen  and  Namaquas.  At  length  they 
became  suspicious  that  their  employer  acted  un- 
faithfully towatds  them,  during  their  absence.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  and  Africaner  shot  Pinaar  through 
the  heart.  He  fled  to  the  great  Namaqualand  and 
soon  gathered  round  him  a  company  of  followers, 
and  began  to  commit  depredations  on  the  colonists. 
His  power  continued  to  increase  until  he  became 
a  terror,  both  to  the  colony  and  to  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

In  1796,  he  fought  Berands,  the  chief  of  the 
Griquas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Orange  liver, 
and  the  battle  was  of  five  days  continuance.  In 
1811  he  plundered  Warm-Bath,  a  missionary  sta- 
tion, and  entirely  dispersed  the  settlement. 

It  was  seriousiy  apprehended  that  he  meditated 
the  entire  destruction  of  all  the  missionary  sta- 
tions in  that  region.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  ca- 
reer of  persecution,  like  another  Saul,  he  was  con- 
verted to  the  faith  which  he  had  once  destroyed. 

A  letter  written  to  him  by  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  in 
1812,  at  a  time  when  his  name  was  such  a  terror, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a  bearer  could 
be  hired  to  carry  the  letter  to  him,  seems  to  have 
made  indelible  impressions  on  his  mind 

In  1816  he  publicly  professed  the  Christian 
faith.  "  Immediately  after  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  sent  messages  to  the  chiefs  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  at  war, 
mentioning  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  sentiments,  expressing  his  regret  for  the  blood 
he  had  been  the  occasion  of  shedding,  recom- 
mending to  them  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  at  the  same  time,  inviting  them  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  putting  an  end  to  war,  and 
in  establishing  a  general  peace." 

In  1820  when  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  mis- 
sionary station  at  Laltakoo  he  visited  Berands' 
place.  Twenty-four  years  had  passed  away  since 
the  five  days  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
Orange  river.  Berands  was  still  living,  and  had 
also  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  The  warriors 
now  saluted  each  other  as  friends.  They  walked 
together,  followed  by  their  people,  to  the  place  of 
worship.  They  united  in  a  hymn  of  praise.  The 
servant  of  Jesus  addressed  them  from  God's  invita- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  look  to  him,  and  to 
him  alone  for  salvation.  "The  two  chiefs  knelt 
at  the  same  stool,  before  the  peaceful  throne  of  the 
Redeemer ;  when  Berands,  the  senior  chief,  offer- 
ed up  a  prayer  to  God.  They  were  like  lions 
changed  into  lambs,  their  hatred  and  ferocity  had 
been  removed  by  the  power  of  the  gospel." 

The  death  of  Africaner  was  peaceful.  "  When 
he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  called  his  people 
around  him,  and  said  '  We  are  not  what  we  once 
were,  savages,  but  men  professing  to  be  taught  ac- 
cording to  the  gospel;  let  us  then  do  accordingly. 
Live  peaceably  with  all  men  if  possible;  and  if 
possible,  consult  others  who  are  placed  over  you, 
before  you  engage  in  any  thing.  Remain  together 
as  yon  have  done  since  I  knew  you ;  and  when  the 
directors  think  fit  to  send  you  a  missionary,  you 
may  be  ready  to  receive  him.  '  Behave  to  the 
teacher  sent  you,  as  one  sent  of  God  ;  as  I  have 
great  hope  that  God  will  bless  you  in  this  respect, 
when  I  am  gone  to  heaven.  I  feel  that  I  love  God, 
and  that  he  hath  done  much  for  me,  of  which  I 
am   totally  unworthy.     My    former   life    is  stained 


unhappy  youth.     1  will  leave  my  readers  to  think 

what  must   have  been  the   feelings  of  that  mother  I  with  blood,  but  Jesus  Christ  hath  pardoned  me,  and 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
THE  TWINS. 
"Not  many  years  since,   a   young  man  and  his 

wife  arrived  at  the  town  of  Al ,  as  permanent 

residents.  They  remained  thjere  two  or  three 
years,  when  the  young  man,  by  a  mysterious  provi- 
dence was  callpd  from  the  world — leaving  a  widow 
and  two  lovely  twin  infants.  There  was  no  minis- 
ter of  the  gospel  in  that  region,  who  could  direct 
the  widow  to  the  great  source  of  coTnforl ;  nor  was 
there  a  pious  friend  who  could  guide  her  trembling 
footsteps  to  the  cross  of  Jesus.  But  she  went  to 
the  Bible,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
found  that  consolation  which  a  selfish  world  can 
neither  bestow  nor  taste.  As  her  children  grew 
up,  she  endeavored  to  teach  them  the  first  princi- 
ples of  religion  ;  but  they  received  only  her  instruc- 
tions. One  week  after  another  rolled  away,  one 
Sabbath  after  another  dawned  upon  the  wilderness, 
but  they  brought  none  of  their  privileges.  The 
wilderness  had  never  echoed  by  the  sound  of  the 
"  church  going  bell,"  the  solitary  place  had  never 
been  gladdened  by  the  footsteps  of  him,  who  could 
proclaim  "glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  The  affec- 
tionate mother  clasped  her  little  boys  to  her  aching 
bosom,  and  sighed  and  wept  for  the  opportunity  of 
taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  leading  them  up  to 
the  courts  of  the  Lord. 

In  the  days  of  her  childhood  she  had  possessed 
great  advantages,  and  she  mourned  that  her  babes 
could  only  receive  instruction  from  her  lips.  Alas  ! 
no  missionary  came  to  instruct,  to  cheer  and  to 
gladden  the  bosom  of  her  who,  for  years,  had  not 
heard  the  whispers  of  love  from  the  servants  of  her 
Saviour.  When  the  little  boys  were  five  years  of 
age,  a  consumption  had  fastened  upon  their  tender 
mother.  She  steadily  watched  the  issue  of  her  dis- 
ease, and  in  her  last  moments  commended  her  chil- 
dren to  him  who  is  a  "  Father  to  the  fatherless." 
A  few  moments  before  she  expired,  she  kissed  the 
little  boys,  who  unconsciously  wept  on  feeling  the 
last  grasp  of  the  clay  cold  hand  of  their  mother. 
"  It  is  hard,"  said  she  to  a  neighbor  who  was 
present,  "  it  is  hard  for  a  mother  to  leave  two  such 
helpless  babes,  without  friends,  and  without  any 
one  to  protect  them  ;  but  I  leave  them  in  the  hands 
of  God,  and  I  do  believe  he  will  protect  them  ;  and 
my  last  prayer  shall  be  for  my  poor,  poor  destitute 
orphans !" 

After  the  death  of  their  mother,  the  little  boys 
were  received  into  the  house  of  a  neighbor ;  but 
in  less  than  a  y£ar  one  of  them  was  stretched  be- 
side the  mother,  beneath  the  sods. 

About  this  time  a  pious  young  lady  arrived  in  the 
place.  It  was  her  first  inquiry  how  she  could  do 
good  to  the  poor  villagers  around  her.  During  a 
walk  one  afternoon, ^she  met  this  little  boy  strag- 
gling beside  the  road.  He  was  a  beautiful  flaxen 
headed  boy,  though  exceedingly  ragged.  The 
young  lady  was  struck  with  his  appearance, and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  "  What  is  your 
name,  my  little  boy?"  said  she  gently.     "  James." 

"  Where  do  you  live?"  "With  widow Justin 

the  edge  of  the  wood,  in  that  little  log-house;  can't 

you  see  it?"     "  I  see   it,  but  is   widow your 

mother?"  "No,  I  had  a  mother  and  she  loved  me. 
She  used  to  take  care  of  me,  and  my  biolher  John. 
She  gave  us  clothes — taught  us  our  own  little  pray- 
ers and  catechisms;  oh,  she  was  a  good  mother." 
"But  where  is  your  mother?"  said  the  lady 
soothingly.  "O  madam,  she — is — dead!  Do  you 
see  the  grave  yard  yonder  T"  "  Yes."  "  And  the 
great  maple  tree  which  stands  in  the  corner  of  it  1" 
"  I  see  it."  "  Well,  my  poor  mother  was  buried 
under  that  tree;  and  my  little  brother  John  lies 
there  too.  They  are  both  buried  up  in  the  ground, 
though  my  mother's  grave  was  deepest.  I  never 
shall  see  them  again — never,  even  while  I  live. 
Will  you  go  with  me  and  see  the  graves,"  continue 
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ed  he,  looking  at  the  lady   with  great  earnestness 
and  simplicity. 

The  short  account  which  the  little  boy  gave  of 
himself,  awakened  the  best  feelings  of  the  young 
lady,  and  she  had  been  devising  some  plan  to  do 
him  good.  She  found  him  very  ignorant,  having 
never  been  at  school,  and  the  instructions  of  a  pious 
mother,  having  never  been  repeated  or  enforced  by 
example,  were  nearly  forgotten. 

A  Sabbath  school  was  never  established  in  this 
place;  and  whether  it  was  practicable  to  establish 
one,  was  doubtful ;  but  she  determined  to  make 
the  experiment.  Accordingly  she  visited  every  lit- 
tle cottage  in  the  village,  and  urged  that  the  chil- 
dren might  be  assembled  the  next  Lord's  day  and  a 
school  formed. 

A  proposal  of  this  kind  was  new  and  unpopular. 
All  the  old  women  in  the  place  entered  their  pro- 
tests against  such  innovations.  For  the  first  three 
Sabbaths,  the  young  lady  had  no  scholar,  but  her  lit- 
tle James.  But  she  knew  that  however  faint  may 
be  our  prospects  of  doing  good,  at  the  commence- 
ment,we  should  not  be  discouraged.  The  first  blow 
we  stiike  may  produce  but  little  effect.  The  lady  was 
sorry  not  to  see  more  scholars ;  but  she  bent  all  her 
efforts  to  the  instruction  of  the  little  boy.  In  a  few 
weeks  the  prejudices  of  the  people  began  to  wear 
away  ;  and  before  the  summer  closed, the  school  em- 
braced every  child  whose  age  would  allow  it  to  attend. 
It  was  the  second  summer  after  the  establishment 
of  the  school,  and  after  little  James  had  become 
well  acquainted  with  the  testament  and  the  cate- 
chism, that  his  health  began  to  fail.  The  good 
young  lady  beheld  his  gradual  decay  with  anxiety 
— visited  him  often,  and  always  wept  at  parting 
with  a  pupil  so  dear.  She  used  often  to  walk  out 
with  him,  and  tocheer  him  by  conversation.  On  one 
pleasant  afternoon,  she  led  him  out,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, visited  the  spot  where  lay  his  mother  and 
his  little  brother.  Their  graves  were  both  covered 
with  grass,  and  on  the  smaller  grave,  there  were 
some  beautiful  flowrets.  It  was  in  the  cool  of  a  se- 
rene summer  day;  as  they  sat  by  the  graves  in  si- 
lence— neither  being  able  to  speak.  The  lady  gaz- 
ed at  the  pale  wan  countenance  of  the  lovely  boy, 
upon  whose  system  a  lingering  disease  was  preying, 
while  he  looked  at  her  with  an  eye  that  seemed  to 
say,  "  I  have  not  long  to  enjoy  your  society." 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  cut  a  small  stick,  and 
measured  the  exact  length  of  his  little  brother's 
grave,  and  again  seated  himself  by  the  lady.  He 
appeared  sad,  as  he  calmly  addressed  her  :     "  You 

see  my  dear  Miss ,   that  this  little  grave  is 

shorter  than  mine  will  be  1"  She  pressed  his  little 
hand  in  hers,  and  he  continued  ;  "  You  know  not 
how  much  I  love  you — how  much  I  am  obliged  to 
you.  Before  you  taught  me,  I  knew  nothing  about 
death — nothing  about  heaven — or  God,  or  angels. 
I  was  a  very  wicked  little  boy,  till  you  met  me. 
I  love  you  much — very  much  ;  but  I  would  say 
something  else!"  "  And  what  would  you  say?"  in- 
quired the  lady,  trying  to  compose  her  feelings. 
"  Do  you  think  I  shall  ever  get  well  I"  "  Indeed  I 
hope  you  will !  But  why  do  you  ask  that  question  1" 
"  Because  I  feel  I  shall  not  live  long.  I  believe  I 
shall  die  soon,  and  shall  then  be  laid  beside  my 
poor  mother.     She  will  then  have   her  two  twins, 

one  on  each  side  of  her.  But  do  not  cry,  Miss , 

I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  You  told  me,  and  the  tes- 
tament tells  me,  that  Christ  will  suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  him  ;  and  though  I  know  I  am  a 
very  sinful  little  boy,  yet  I  think  I  shall  be  happy, 
for  I  love  this  Saviour,  who  can  save  such  a  wick- 
ed boy  as  I  am  ;  and  I  sometimes  think  I  shall  soon 
meet  my  mother  and  my  little  brother  in  happiness. 
I  know  you  will  come  too,  won't  yon  1  When  I  am 
dead  I  wish  you  to  tell  the  Sabbath  school,  how 
much  I  loved  them  all.  Tell  them  they  all  must 
die,  and  may  die  young ;  and  tell  them  to  come  and 
measure  the  grave  of  little  James,  and  then  prepare 
to  die."  The  young  lady  wept,  and  could  not  an- 
swer him  at  that  time  ;  but  she  was  enabled  to  con- 
verse with  him  several  times,  on  the  grounds  of  his 
hope  :  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was  satisfied  that 
this  little  lamb  was  indeed  of  the  fold  of  Jesus.  She 
was  sitting  by  his  bedside,  and  with  her  owa  trem- 


bling hand,  closed  his  lovely  eyes,  as  they  shut  in 
everlasting  slumbers. 

He  fell  asleep  with  a  smile  and  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  lady  was  the  only  sincere  mourner  who 
followed  the  remains  of  the  child  to  the  grave  ;  and 
while  she  shed  many  tears  over  the  sods  which  cov- 
ered his  little  form,  she  could  not  but  rejoice  in  the 
belief,  that  God  had  permitted  her  to  be  the  feeble 
instrument  of  preparing  an  immortal  spirit  for  a 
mansion  in  the  skies."  C.  C. 


how  much  trouble  comes  of  sin,  I  hope  he  will   fol- 
low  his   mother's  advice. 


HOS4iIT7, 
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From  the  IVcstern  S.  S.  Messenger. 
"  THE  WAY  OF  TRANSGRESSORS  IS  HARD." 
Edward  had  his  dinner  and  set  off  for  School. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  a  great 
many  sleighs  were  running  backwardsand  forwards; 
the  boys  were  playing  with  their  sleds,  and  every 
thing  looked  gay  and  busy.  "  Come,  Ned,"  said 
one  of  the  boys,  let  us  go  and  take  a  slide."  I 
can't,"  said  Edward,  "  I  am  going  to  school."  "Oh! 
school  will  not  be  it)  this  half  hour ;  I'm  going  too, 
but  there's  no  use  in  going  so  early."  "  Well,  come 
along,"  said  Edward.  Now  his  mother  had  said, 
"  Go  directly  to  school,  my  son,  for  it  is  full  time  ; 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  too  late."  Edward  thought 
of  this,  but  then  he  thought  of  the  fun  he  should 
have  with  the  boys,  and  on  he  went.  He  had  a 
troublesome  slide,  for  he  could  not  help  thinking 
"  School  will  be  in,  and  what  will  the  master  say  1" 
There  is  very  little  comfort  in  disobedience.  Those 
are  the  happiest  children  who  are  steady  in  doing 
what  they  are  told.  The  Lord  said  to  his  people  of 
old,  "Oh  that  thou  hadst  hearkened  to  my  com- 
mandments; then  had  thy  peace  been  like  a  riv- 
er." And  again,  "  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked." 
Edward  turned  slowly  towards  the  school,  when 
suddenly  a  sleigh  came  along  with  four  or  five  boys 
in  it.  "  Jump  in  and  take  a  ride,"  said  they  ;  and 
Edward  forgot  ail,  and  in  he  jumped.  The  time 
slipped  away,  and  when  he  had  finished  his  ride,  he 
met  the  boys  going  home  from  school.  He  did  not 
run  cheerfully  home,  feeling  light  and  comfortable 
as  on  other  days,  but  thought  every  body  knew  how 
bad  he  had  been,  and  walked  along  slowly,  almost 
afraid  to  see  home  and  meet  his  mother.  "  Edward, 
why  are  you  so  late  from  school  this  afternoon?" 
said  she  as  soon  as  he  came  in.  "  So  late,  mother, 
why  I  came  straight  from  the  school;  it  is  just  out." 
Almost  every  bad  action  leads  to  lying,  and  God's 
word  says,  "  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord."  Edward  tried  to  look  his  mother  in  the 
face,  but  he  could  not.  "  It  is  almost  six  o'clock," 
said  his  mother,  "  have  you  been  to  school  this  af- 
ternoon X"     "  Yes  ma'am,  you  may  ask  Mr.  B 

if  I  was  not  there."  "  I  shall  call  then,  to-morrow, 
and  ask  him,"  said  his  mother.  Edward  turned 
away  and  tried  to  look  unconcerned.  His  sisters 
and  brothers  were  talking  and  playing  happily,  and 
he  tried  to  play  too:  but  he  had  been  disobedient, 
had  played  truant  and  told  a  lie,  and  he  felt  guilty. 
His  mother  looked  sorrowful,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  Liar  was  written  on  his  forehead.  And  then 
what  should  he  do  the  next  day,  when  his  mother 
called  on  the  master?  And  his  wicked  heart  tried 
to  make  another  lie  to  prevent  her  going,  but  he 
could  not.  He  went  to  bed,  but  he  could  not  get  to 
sleep.  Oh  !  what  a  hard  thing  it  is  to  do  wrong  ! 
All  this  trouble  just  for  two  or  three  hours'  play. 
The  next  morning  Edward's  mother  called  on  the 
master  as  she  had  said  ;  for  she  was  not  one  of  those 
foolish  mothers  who  threaten  their  children,  and 
never  fulfil  their  threatenings.  She  found  that  he 
had  not  been  at  school,  and  after  correcting  him  as 
he  deserved,  she  said,  "My  son,  I  do  not  correct 
you  because  I  am  angry, but  you  have  been  disobedient 
and  have  told  a  lie,  and  I  am  grieved  at  my  heart. 
1  look  forward  to  the  punishment  which  must  come 
upon  you  if  you  are  not  broken  of  this  sin  ;  even  as 
the  word  of  God  says,  "  all  liars  shall  have  their  part 
in  the  lake  that  burnetii  with  fire  and  brimstone." 
Oh !  how  dearly  you  will  buy  your  pleasure  at  that 
rate.  Repent  and  pray  to  God  that  for  Jesus  sake 
he  will  change  your  heart." 

Edward  cried  bitterly,  and  now  that  he  has  seen 


THE    WIDOW. 

I  perceived  her,  as  she  slowly  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street,  to  stop  and  wipe  away   the  tears  that 
were  fast   coursing    each  other   down    her  feeble 
cheek;  and  my  heart  took  an  interest  in  her  afflic- 
tion though  I  knew  not  the  cause.     I  followed  her, 
unnoticed,   to  her  humble   habitation.     I  saw  her 
enter,  and  heard  her  bestow  a  benediction  on  three 
shivering  infants,  who  hailed  her  return  with  clam- 
orous joy.     She  divided   among   them  the  scanty 
portion  of  food  which  her  day's  labour   had   been 
able  to  procure,  and  I  saw  her  turn  away  and  weep 
in  silence   that  it  was,  so  little.     I  resolved  to  in- 
quire her  history,   for  she   appeared   like  one  who 
had  seen  better  days.     She  had  entered  life,  with 
fair  prospects;  had   married  early,   and  had  lost  a 
husband  whom  she  had  tenderly  loved;  he  had  been 
unfortunate  in  his  business,  and  at  his  death  was 
unable  to  leave  her  an  adequate  support  for  herself 
and  three  children  ;  misfortunes  had  continued  to 
pursue  her.  She  had  talents,  but  ill  health  and  pov- 
erty prevented  her  from  exercising  them.    She  had 
industry,  but  could  find  little  to  employ  it.  She  cal- 
led at  the  house  of  the  rich,  but  they  "  could  not  af- 
ford to  employ  her ;"  she  was  too  delicate  for  hard 
labor,  and   her  feelings  were  loo,  refined  to  allow 
of  her  being  importunate.     She  bore  her  sorrows, 
her  privations,  her  hardships,  and  the  mortifications 
attendant  on  a  condition  like  hers,  in  silence.  The 
friends  of  her  prosperity  had   forgotten  her  in  her 
misfortunes;  she  had  nothing  to  attach   her  to  life 
except  those  desolate  infants — for  their  sake  she 
tried  to  support  her  miseries,   and  to  struggle  on 
yet  a  little  longer.    The  thoughts  of  leaving  ihem 
exposed  to  a  world  which  she  had  found  so  pitiless, 
sometimes  shook  her  fortitude  ;  her  religion  would 
then  come   to  her  aid,    and  she  remembered  that 
they  had  a  Father  in  Heaven^and  she  knew  that 
"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."    This 
was  the  account  I  had  of  her ;   it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  I   was   deeply   interested  :  it  is  no  tale  of 
fiction.     There  are  thousands  such  in  this  land  of 
liberty,  peace  and  plenty.     In  this   refined  and  en- 
lightened  age,  talents   are  neglected,  industry  too 
frequently  discouraged,  virtue  unnoticed,  and  pride 
and  riches  alone  triumphant.     I  have  often  reflect- 
ed on  the  happiness  it  would  have  afforded   me,  if 
Heaven  had    blest  me  with   the  mears  to  seek  out 
neglected  merit,  to  encourage  virtuous  industry,  to 
show  my    respect   to   talents,  though  obscured  by 
poverty,  and  to   speak    consolation  to  the  delicate 
and  sensitive  heart,  when  laboring  under   wrongs, 
which  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes."     It 
galls  me  to  think  that  vulgar  importunity,  and   un- 
blushing effrontery,  too  often  obtain  that  notice  and 
support,  which  modest   merit  sighs  for   in   silence 
and  in  vain.  Philad.  Album. 


OBITUABT, 


From  the    Child's  Magazine. 
CHARLES    WILLIAM   MATTISON. 

Our  young  readers  have,  no  doubt,  often  been 
cautioned  against  playing  with  fire  or  being  care- 
less with  lighted  candles.  The  following  instance,, 
we  hope,  will  be  an  additional  warning  to  them,  as 
well  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  religion. 

C.  W.  Mattison  was  born  at  Skipton,  Yorkshire,. 
Eng.,  July  30,  1819,  and  died  January  20,  1S28. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  lighted  candle  set- 
ting fire  to  his  night  clothes  ;  and  it  was  not  till  af- 
ter lingering  twenty-seven  days,  in  excessive  pain,, 
that  he  expired. 

He  was  naturally  of  a  peaceable  and  affectionate 
disposition  ;  but  he  also  at  the  age  of  nine  years  gave 
evident  marks  that  he  was  born  of  God. 

The  fire  had  eaten  deep  into  his  bowels,  and  the 
wound  continuing  to  increase,  his  sufferings  were 
extreme.  "  Father,  mother,"  he  would  say,  "  I  do> 
all  I  can  to  bear  it  but  I  cannot.  O  my  pain  I  my 
pain  !"■  But  in  general  he  bore  his  affliction  pa- 
tiently, and  spoke  tranquilly  on  the  near  approach* 
of  death* 
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Many  of  his  words  will  always  live  in  his  father's 
recollection.  Some  of  his  expressions  were,  "  Mo- 
ther, I  felt  very  uneasy,  I  prayed  to  the  Lord,  he 
pardoned  my  sins  and  blessed  my  soul."  Silting 
on  his  mother's  knee  one  day,  and  putting  his  arm 
round  her  neck,  with  a  cheerful  smile  he  said, 
"  Mother,  the  Lord  has  blessed  my  soul;  I  feel  very 
happy,  but  should  like  to  live  till  I  am  happier." 
Shortly  after,  calling  his  sisters,  he  very  seriously 
addressed  the  elder,  thus  :  "  Sarah  Ann,  if  I  die,  be 
a  good  girl,  love  God,  never  break  his  laws,  and  we 
shall  meet  again  in  heaven."  Turning  to  the 
younger,  he  said,  "Jane,  if  I  die,  do  what  your 
father  and  mother  bid  you,  love  God,  and  you  will 
meet  me  in  heaven."  His  father,  sitting  up  with 
him  on  Sunday  night,  read  to  him  of  pious  child- 
ren, and  their  happy  deaths,  in  the  Child's  Maga- 
zine for  1S:27,  which  so  enouraged  him,  that  he 
exclaimed,  with  rapture,  "Glory  be  to  God!  he  is 
blessing  my  soul  ;  1  feel  so  happy  ;  all  my  pain  is 
gone  !     Glory  be  to  God  !     Glory  be  to  God  1" 

The  last  Thursday  of  his  life,  his  sufferings  were 
very  great,  His  distressed  parents  wept  over  him; 
he  turned  up  his  pale  face,  and,  fixing  on  them  his 
eyes,  which  were  soon  to  close  in  death,  said, 
affectionately,  "You  cannot  keep  me!  You  can- 
not keep  me  !  The  Lord  has  prepared  me,  and  1 
am  going  to  heaven  !  Glory  to  be  God  !  Glory  be  to 
God'!" 

During  the  last  night  of  his  earthly  existence,  his 
pain  was  greater  than  ever.  "  Father,"  said  he, 
"  this  has  been  the  most  painful  night  that  I  have 
had  ;  but  I  have  been  dreaming  that  angels  came 
for  me,  and  that  I  was  singing, '  Hallelujah  to  God 
and  the  Lamb.'  "  A  little  before  he  expired,  he 
addressed  his  father,  "  Father,  do  not  weep  ;  I  can- 
not bear  it;  I  am  going  to  heaven."  The  hand  of 
death  was  now  upon  him;  his  feet  grew  cold,  his 
pulse  ceased,  and  his  happy  spirit  took  its  flight  to 
immortality  and  glory.  J.  Langstone. 
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PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON,  ARRANGED. 
[Continued.'] 
Scorners. — He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  gettelh 
to  himself  shame  ;  and  he  that  rebuketh  a  wicked 
man  gelleth  himself  a-ldot.  Reprove  not  a  scorner 
lest  he  hate  thee  :  rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  he  will 
love  thee.  If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for 
thyself;  but  if  thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear 
it.  A  scorner  seeketh  wisdom,  and  findeth  it  not : 
but  knowledge  is  easy  to  him  that  understandeth. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin  :  but  among  the  right- 
eous there  is  favor.  A  scorner  loveth  not  one  that 
reproveth  him  ;  neither  will  he  go  unto  the  wise. 
Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  beware;  and 
reprove  one  that  hath  understanding,  and  he  will 
understand  knowledge.  Judgments  are  prepared 
for  scorners,  and  stripes  for  the  backs  of  fools.  The 
thought  of  foolishness  is  sin  ;  and  the  scorner  is  an 
abomination  to  men. 

Love  and  Malice. — Hatred  stirreth  tip  strifes : 
but  love  covereth  all  sins.  It  is  as  a  sport  to  fools 
to  do  mischief :  but  a  man  of  understanding  hath 
wisdom.  lie  that  deviseth  to  do  evil  shall  be  call- 
ed a  mischievous  person.  Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to 
him  as  lie  hath  done  to  me ;  I  will  render  to  the 
man  according  to  his  work. 

Cautions  \  Warnings  against  Temptation. — My 
son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  Dis- 
cretion shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall 
keep  thee  :  to  deliver  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil 
man,  from  the  man  that  speaketh  froward  things; 
who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness,  to  walk  in  the 
ways  of  darkness  ;  who  rejoice  to  do  evil,  and  de- 
light in  the  frowardness  of  the  wicked  ;  wiiose  ways 
are  crooked,  and  they  froward  in  their  paths  :  To 
deliver  thee  from  the  strange  woman,  even  from 
the  stranger  who  llatterelh  with  her  words.  Enter 
not  into  the  path  oflhe  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the 
way  of  evil  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn 
from  ii,  and  pass  sway.  For  they  sleep  not,  except 
they  have  done  mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken 
away,  unless  they  cause  some  to  fall.  For  they  cat 
the  bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the  wine  of  vi- 


olence. But  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining 
light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness:  they 
know  not  at  what  they  stumble.  The  command- 
ment is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light,  and  reproofs 
of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life  ;  to  keep  thee  from 
the  evil  woman,  from  the  flattery  of  the  tongue  of  a 
strange  woman.  My  son,  keep  my  words,  and  lay 
up  my  commandments  with  thee.  Keep  my  com- 
mandments, and  live ;  and  my  law  as  the  apple  of 
thine  eye.  Bind  them  upon  thy  fingers,  write  them 
upon  the  table  of  thy  heart.  Say  unto  wisdom, 
Thou  art  my  sister,  and  call  understanding  thy 
kinswoman:  that  they  may  keep  thee  from  the 
strange  woman,  from  the  stranger  which  flattereth 
with  her  words.  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men 
shall  be  wise;  but  the  companion  of  fools  shall  be 
destroyed. 


MISCHI.LAIIT. 


THE  OLD  INDIAN  AND  HIS  DOTTLE. 
Messrs.  Editors, — I  have  often  seen  recipes  in 
your  paper  proposing  cures  for  intemperance, 
which  have  not  struck  me  very  agreeably,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ingredients,  and  the  manner  of  com- 
pounding them.  I  like  the  old  Indian's  cure  the 
best,  and  think  it  preferable  to  any  I  have  seen. 
The  old  man  had  been  a  most  notorious  drunk- 
ard ;  but  in  the  good  providence  of  God  was 
brought  to  see  his  condition  as  a  sinner,  and  was 
happily  converted.  The  love  of  God  was  shed 
abroad  in  his  soul.  Afterwards  he  was  tempted  to 
return  to  his  former  practice  of  drinking  whiskey. 
He  took  it  into  his  head  at  a  certain  time  to  cure 
the  disease.  So  off  he  goes,  and  obtains  a  bottle 
of  the  best  rum  he  could  find,  and  set  it  down  in  its 
usual  place;  and  when  he  felt  a  desire  for  the  pre- 
cious drop,  he  would  go  to  his  bottle  and  take  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  shake  it  with  violence,  saying, 
"  I'm  your  master!  I'm  your  master !"  then  set 
it  down  and  go  his  way.  So  when  he  felt  a  desire 
for  his  dram,  he  would  go  and  take  his  bottle,  say- 
ing, "I'm  your  master!  I'm  your  master!  I'm 
your  master !"     Go  thou  and  do  likewise.         S. 

The  Prayer  of  a  Child. — There  lives  in  the 
northern  part  of  Philadelphia,  a  little  boy  whose 
name  is  William  B .  One  Sabbath  he  re- 
turned from  the  Sunday  school,  and  heard  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  very  wicked  man,  swearing  in  a 
most  profane  manner.  He  looked  at  him  with 
much  concern,  and  went  to  his  aunt,  and  S3id, 
"  Did  not  Jesus  die  for  all  who  are  sinners,  and 
take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain?"  Yes;  was 
the  reply. — He  immediately  went  up  stairs  "into 
his  closet,"  and  prayed  most  earnestly  that  God 
would  forgive  his  sinful  lather.  He  cried  so  loud 
that  his  mother,  (who  was  in  an  adjoining  room,) 
becoming  alarmed,  went  and  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter.  He  answered,  "O  mother  I  I  am  so 
afraid  that  the  wicked  one  will  come  and  take 
away  my  father,  and  then  he  will  not  go  to  heaven 
and  see  God  and  Jesus,  but  will  have  to  dwell  with 
Satan  for  over  in  fire,  and  darkness  and  chains." 
He  could  say  no  more  ; — tears  prevented  his  utter- 
ance. His  mother  assured  him  that  God  would 
hear  his  prayer  and  save  his  father.  He  was  much 
comforted  by  this  ;  and,  suffice  it  to  say,  in  a  short 
time  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  answer  his  petition, 
and  we  humbly  trust  his  father  has  been  plucked  as 
a  brand  from  the  everlasting  burning. 

Youthful  reader,  do  you  swear,  or  tell  lies,  or 
steal  ?  If  you  do,  remember  you  are  breaking  His 
command  who  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day. 
Now  is  the  time  to  break  off  these  sinful  habits,  be- 
fore your  tender  conscience  becomes  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron. — Flee  to  the  bosom  of  Jesus,  whose 
arms  are  extended,  inviting  little  children  to  come 
unto  him,  that  he  may  bless  them.  Farewell;  for- 
get not  the  example  of  little  William,  nor  the  com- 
mand of  God,  "Swear  not  at  all." 

— qjj© —  [Parent's  Gift. 

Pmrcr  of  Conscience. —  A  gentleman  of  this 
town,  whom  we  shall  call  Mr.  A.,  was  called  on  a 
few   days  since  by  a  gentleman  who  is  also  a  re- 


spectable citizen  of  this  town,  and  possessing  con- 
siderable properly,  when  the  latter  made  the  fol- 
lowing acknowledgment.  About  thirty  years 
since,  being  then  ten  years  of  age,  as  Mr.  A.  left 
his  store  for  a  few  minutes,  he  took  from  his  coun- 
ter a  ten  cent  piece;  since  which  the  recollection 
of  the  theft  has  caused  him  much  unhappiness.  He 
could  never  meet  Mr.  A.,  which  was  frequently 
without  thinking  of  the  piece  of  money  ;  but  he  had 
been  thus  far  prevented  from  acknowledging  the 
fact,  by  feelings  of  pride.  He  had  now  overcome 
that  obstacle,  and  urged  Mr.  A.  to  accept  of  a  dol- 
lar in  remuneration,  as  it  would  greatly  relieve  his 
mind.  It  is  rare  that  we  hear  of  conscience  oper- 
ating to  the  acknowledgment  of  so  small  an  of- 
fence, committed  too  in  childhood ;  and  the  con- 
fession furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  honor  and 
sterling  moral  principles  of  the  man. 

[Springfield  It, publican. 


Excellent  things. — A  good  book  and  a  good  wo- 
man are  excellent  things  for  those  who  know  how 
to  appreciale  their  value.  There  are  men,  however, 
who  judge  of  both  from  the  beauty  of  the  covering. 


POETRY. 


From  the  S.  S.  Herald. 
'HE  IS  ABOUT    MY  PATH  AND  ABOUT  MY  BED." 

When  first  my  infant  feet  essay'd 
The  movements  of  my  will  to  aid, 
Parents  and  friends,  with  watchful  eye, 
To  guard  my  tottering  frame  would  fly  : — 
But  now,  'mid  clustering  flowers  I  stray, 
Or  on  the  clear  brook's  margin  play, 
Till  the  sun's  parting  lustres  burn, — 
Go  fearless  forth,  and  safe  return, 
For  On  K  my  varying  path  doth  share, 
Who  guides  me  with  a  Father's  care. 

When  weary  on  my  pillow  laid, 
Mild  evening  draws  her  curtain  shade, 
And  busy  dreams,  with  powerful  sway, 
Bring  back  the  pleasures  of  the  day  :— 
When  the  last  form  that  lingered  near, 
My  tender  mother,  ever  dear, 
Hath  left  her  kiss,  hath  breath 'd  her  prayer, 
And  in  sweet  rest  resigned  her  care, 
Still  One,  whose  e)e  can  never  sleep, 
Around  my  bed  his  watch  doth  keep.  H. 

— ee©— 

From  the  Chad's  Magazine. 
WHO   MADE  ME,  FATHER? 

"  Who  made  me,  father  ?" — God,  my  son, 

The  great,  the  everlasting  God  ! 
He  made  you,  me,  and  every  one  ; 
The  earth,  the  heavens  and  the  flood  ! 
"  How  great  was  God,  and  awful  loo  ! 
Father,  I  fear  him,  do  not  you  ?" 
"And  wuo  is  God?"    A  being,  boy, 

Who  loveth  all  things  he  hath  made, 
Who  giveth  all  things  we  enjoy 
Freely,  and  yet  doth  not  upbraid. 

"  How  good  is  God,  and  gracious  too  ! 
I  love  him,  father,  do  not  vou  ?" 
"  And  where  is  Cioa  ?" — In  heaveo,  ray  child, 

Beyond  the  highest  star  we  see ; 
Where  glorious,  pure,  and  unbchcld, 

He  liveth  from  eternity  ; 
Yes,  child,  and  if  wc  fear  and  love 

This  God,  so  good,  so  great,  so  high, 
His  voice  will  reach  us  from  above, 
And  calls  us  to  him,  when  we  die. 
"  Father,  dear  father,  is  this  true'? 
Oh,  then  I'll  go  to  heaven  with  you !" 

— ea«— 

THE  NERSIiRY  TALE. 

Oh  !  did  you  not  hear  in  your  nursery, 

The  tale  that  the  gossips  tell, 
Of  the  two  young  gills  that  cumo  to  drink 

At  a  certain    Fairy  well  ? 
The  words  of  the  youngest  were  as  sweet 

As  the  smile  of  her  ruby  lip, 
But  the  tongue  of  Ihe  eldest  seemed  to  move 

As  if  venom  were  on  its  tip  ! 

At  the  well  a  Beggar  accosted  them, 

(A  sprite  in  a  mean  disguise;) 
The  eldest  spoke  with  a  scornful  brow, 

The  youngest  Willi  tearful  eves. 

Cried  the  Fairy  "  Whenever  you  speak,  sweet  girl, 

Pore  gems  from  your  lips  shall  fall  ; 
"  But  whenever  yon  utter  a  word,  proud  maid, 

From  your  tongue  shall  a  serpent  crawl." 

And  have  yon  not  met  with  these  sisters  oft 

In  the  haunts  of  the  old  and  \ iil;  ! 

Thu  first  With  her  pure  and  unsullied    lip? 

The  tint  with  her  serpcul  tongue? 
Yes — theirs*  is  good  NvruttK — diamonds  bright 

On  'he  darkest  theme  sho  llirows; 
And  the  last  is  si.a.mikk  —  leaving  the  slime 

Of  the  snake  wherever  she  goes  !    [BayUy't  Ballads. 
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DANGER  OF  BAD  COMPANY. 

[Continued  from  page  173.] 

During  the  rest  of  their  walk  home,  Mrs.  Brown 
and  her  children  said  nothing.  She  thought  it  bust 
to  leave  Maria  to  think  of  what  she  had  just  seen 
and  heard  ;  for  the  hearts  of  children  are  so  sinful 
and  foolish,  that  almost  any  thing  will  drive  away 
one  good  thought. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  always  very  sorry  to  hear 
children  begin  to  talk  as  soon  as  they  come  out  of 
Church  or  Sabbath  School ;  unless  they  talk  about 
what  they  have  heard  there;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  best  to  go  home  in  silence  from  such  places, 
praying  that  God  would  help  us  to  fix  our  thoughts 
upon  the  good  words  we  have  been  hearing  and 
repeating. 

After  they  got  home,  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  the 
little  girls  sat  down  to  sew,  Henry  said,  "  Mother, 
drunkenness  is  a  very  bad  thing,  don't  you  think 
it  is?" 

"Indeed  I  do,  my  child,"  said  his  mother. 
"  Can't  it  be  stopped  mother  V  said  Sarah.  "Yes," 
said  Mrs.  Brown,  "  it  can,  and  it  will  be  one  of 
these  days."  Henry  said,  "  I  do  not  think,  mother, 
you  could  make  that  drunken  man  we  saw  sober, 
and  keep  him  from  drinking  any  more."  "I  am 
afraid  we  could  not,"  said  his  mother  ;  "  but  we 
can  keep  people  who  arc  now  sober,  from  being 
drunkards."     "  How  can  you  do  that,  mother?" 

"All  the  sober,  or  as  they  are  called  temperate 
people  can  agree  not  to  buy,  sell,  give,  or  drink 
any  strong  liquors,  nor  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  it,  except  as  they  would  use  it  like  any  other 
medicine." 

Henry  said,  "  Yes :  that  will  be  a  very  good  way 
— why  don't  they  do  so,  mother?" 

"Some  people  do,  my  dear ;  but  some  get  a 
great  deal  of  money  by  selling  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  they  are  not  willing  to  give  it  up." 

"  Not  willing  to  give  it  up,  mother  ?"  said  Sarah, 
laying  down  her  work  and  looking  up  in  her  moth- 
er's face.  "  Why,  mother,  if  they  love  God,  and 
love  to  see  people  good  and  happy,  and  lo  keep 
them  from  going  to  destruction,  I  should  think  they 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  up." 

"  People  want  to  be  rich,  my  children  ;"  said 
Mrs.  Brown. 

"  But  mother,  will  God  bless  them  if  they  do  so?" 

"  I  think  my  dear  that  riches  made  in  this  way 
will  not  last;  and  I  pray  that  God  would  make  his 
own  people  more  willing  to  trust  him  for  their  daily 
bread,  and  keep  them  at  least  from  trying  to  get 
money  by  selling  what  brings  poverty,  and  sickness, 
and  sin,  and  misery  in  this  world,  and  everlasting 
ruin  in  the  world  to  come." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  stop  drunkenness,  mother  ?" 
said   Henry. 

"  Yon  must  take  care  never  to  drink  any  strong 
liquor  yourself,  if  it  be  ever  so  little,  and  people 
press  you  to  do  it  ever  sn  much.  You  musl  never 
laugh  at  drunkards,  but  wherever  you  see  or  hear  of 
one,  try  to  think  how  such  an  one  appears  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord.  You  must  keep  away  from 
groceries  and  other  places  where  it  is  sold,  and 
where  people  go  to  drink  ;  for  by  seeing  it  often, 
you  will  first  learn  to  think  it  is  no  harm,  and  next 
love  it  yourself.  You  must  not  keep  company  with 
those  who  drink,  excepting  when  you  can  do  them 
any  kindness.  You  must  be  careful  not  to  drink 
even  water,  too  ofien.  Children  who  are  continu- 
ally running  to  get  a  drink,  as  they  become  old- 
er, are  often  not  content  with  water,  but  mix 
something  with  it,  and  by  degrees  become  drunk- 
ards." 


"  Do  you  keep  strong  liquor  in  the  house,  moth- 
er ?"  said  Henry. 

"  No,  my  child ;  we  are  very  comfortable  and 
happy  without  it." 

"  But  if  every  body  else  will  do  it,  what  good  can 
you  do  all  alone?" 

"  I  can  do  my  duty,  my  little  boy,  and  I  must  do 
it — God's  word  says,  '  we  must  not  follow  a  multi- 
tude to  do  evil.'  " 

Maria  did  not  join  in  this  conversation,  for  she 
felt  guilty  and  ashamed.  Children  who  do  wrong 
are  not  happy,  though  they  often  think  they  can  be 
happier  by  having  their  own  way.  That  evening 
Mrs.  Brown  took  Maria  by  herself,  and  after  talking 
with  her  some  time,  she  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
for  her,  that  God  would  change  her  heart,  and  help 
her  to  choose  the  right  way,  and  not  to  be  led  by 
wicked  and  foolish  children  to  commit  sin. 

Mrs.  Brown  took  Sarah  by  herself  too,  and  tried 
to  find  out  whether  she  did  what  was  right,  to  please 
God  because  she  loved  him  : — for  Mrs.  Brown  knew 
that  there  are  little  children  who  are  pleasant  and 
kind  and  do  as  they  are  bid,  but  who  never  think 
of  God;  and  such  children  are  very  apt  to  fancy 
that  they  are  very  good  and  do  not  need  to  have 
their  hearts  changed,  not  considering  that  all  this 
time  they  are  only  pleasing  themselves,  and  perhaps 
are  full  of  pride  because  they  seem  better  than  oth- 
ers. But  I  believe  this  was  not  the  case  with  Sa- 
rah ;  and  her  mother  thanked  God  when  she  found 
that  her  little  girl  knew  she  was  a  sinner,  and  pray- 
ed to  God  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of  Jesus, 
that  he  would  make  her  his  own  good  and  holy 
child,  and  help  her  to  keep  his  commandments. 

[  Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 


From  the   Western    Recorder. 
SKETCH  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 

Mr. had,  while  a  boy  about  ten  years  of  age, 

been  greatly  distressed  about  the  salvation  of  his 
soul,  during  a  season  of  special  revival.  His  con- 
victions, however,  subsided,  and  his  goodness  prov- 
ed as  the  morning  cloud.  From  that  time  he  learn- 
ed to  commit  sin  with  greediness.  He  cast  off  fear, 
restrained  prayer,  began  to  ridicule,  to  revile,  and 
at  length  to  blaspheme.  As  years  rolled  on,  he  be- 
came a  monster  of  impiety.  No  warnings,  entrea- 
ties, exhortations  or  prayers,  could  suffice  to  re- 
claim him;  and  he  seemed  emphatically  like  one 
given  up  to  judicial  blindness,  as  if  there  might 
have  been  uothing  reserved  fur  him  but  a  "  fearful 
looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation."  At 
length  he  sickened,  and  to  all  human  appearance 
was  upon  the  borders  of  the  grave.  His  physicians 
pronounced  his  case  hopeless,  and  his  life  was  des- 
paired of.  Yet  while  his  friends  were  weeping 
around  him,  his  heart  was  unyielding:  his  mouth 
was  still  filled  with  profaneness  and  blasphemies. 
The  voice  of  prayer  was  not  lo  be  suffered  within 
his  dwelling. 

Just  at  this  period,  the  narrator  was  passing  by 
his  house  ;  when  observing  a  collection  of  neigh- 
bors standing  around  the  door,  he  dismounted,  and 
entered  the  sick  man's  apartment.  Words  would 
fail  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  man.  He 
seemed  to  possess  already  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal 
reprobation  just  opening  before  him.  He  was  deaf 
to  entreaty,  and  insensible  to  kindness;  and  the 
individual  who  had  called  upon  him  on  an  errand 
of  mercy,  was  compelled  to  leave  him,  and  to  re- 
flect upon  the  glorious  sovereignty  of  that  God  who 
had  made  him  to  differ  from  this  wretched  object. 
He  had  indeed  remembered  his  history  ;  he  had 
known  him  from  the  period  of  the  revival,  when 
both  of  them, together  had  been  solicitous  for.  salva- 
tion, and  but  one  had  obtained  mercy. 

But  how   inscrutable  are  the    counsels  of  God  ! 


!  The  final  hour  of  departure  had  not  yet  come.  Con- 
I  trary  to  all   human  expectation,  the   sick  man  rc- 
j  covered.     And  now,  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
I  that  his  flinty  heart  should  relent?     A  sense  of  un- 
|  deserved  mercy  will   sometimes  melt   the   hardest 
heart,  when  all  other  means  have  failed.     But  no; 
|  the  man  seemed  restored  to  health,  only  to  fill  up 
j  the  measure  of  his  iniquity.     He  now  betook  him- 
self to  the  sin   of  intemperance;    and    drank   the 
poison  of  ardent  spirits  almost  as  freely  as  if  it  had 
been  water.     This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  perhaps, 
j  by  some  singularity  of  constitution,  without  exact- 
|  ly  giving  himself  up  to   beastly  intoxication.     But 
he  was  a  drunkard,   fast  blossoming  for  the  grave. 
Here   for  a  time  the  narrator  lost  sight  of  him,  and 
can  tell  little  of  w:hat   passed.     If  there  was  any 
young  man  in   all    his    acquaintance,   who  seemed 
doubly  lost,  both  for  this  world  and  the  next,  it  was 
the  man  who  grieved  away  the  Spirit  in  early  years, 
became  a  scoffer,  a  blasphemer,  and   had  sold  him- 
self to  work  inquity.  * 

One  day,  as  the  narrator  was  sitting  quietly  in 
his  own  house,  a  person  rapped  at  his  door,  enter- 
ed, seized  his  hand,  and  stood  for  sometime  in 
speechless  emotion.  Who  could  it  be  1  His  coun- 
tenance, at  first,  was  not  recognized  ?     It  was  Mr. 

,  now  no   longer   the    same  man  as  formerly. 

His  heart  had  been  broken,  and  a  new  song  put  in- 
to his  mouth,  even  praise  forevermore.  He  stood 
forth  confessed  as  a  monument  of  mercy,  a  brand 
plucked  from  the  fiercest  burning.  Such  views  of 
sin,  such  burning  desires  for  the  glory  of  God,  such 
apprehensions  of  the  loveliness  and  glory  of  Christ, 
such  longings  after  conformity  to  God,  as  he  then 
manifested,  are  seldom  exhibited  even  by  those  who 
have  long  been  making  progress  in  the  divine  life. 
He  remembered,  too,  the  "hole  of  the  pit, 
whence"  he  had  "  been  digged."  His  sick  bed 
had  been,  in  reality,  what  to  others  it  seemed  to 
be.  While  in  that  condition,  the  "  horrors  of  the 
pit  got  hold  upon"  him.  He  felt  himself  a  candi- 
date for  hell,  a  fit  companion  for  devils,  and  that  in 
a  few  short,  restless  hours,  he  would  meet  them 
face  to  face,  and  be  chained  in  the  burning  gulph, 
without  one  ray  of  hope,  "gnawing  histono-ue" 
with  pain  forever  and  ever.  He  had  even  then  the 
heart  of  a  fiend.  He  hated  and  abused  his  greatest 
benefactors.  He  asked  no  mercy  for  himself,  and 
sternly  forbade  others  to  plead  for  him.  Ah,  how 
many  of  the  abandoned  have  thus  plunged  into  the 
bottomless  abyss,  and  inherited  all  the  terrors  of 
the  second  death  !  Yes,  instances  are  often  seen 
in  the  midst  of  this  Christian  land,  where  the  hor- 
rors of  the  pit  are  revealed  before  the  curtain  of 
life  has  closed.  Such  scenes  are  held  forth  to  the 
world,  as  warnings  to  those  who  will  not  listen 
to  the  threatenings  which  are  contained  in  the 
word  of  God. 

But  why  was  Mr. thus  permitted  to  escape? 

"  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight."  But  while  we  thus  resolve  this  event  into 
the  glorious  sovereignty  of  God,  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  must  not  be  forgotten.  This 
monument  of  mercy,  this  unparalleled  trophy  of  di- 
vine grace,  was,  throughout  his  whole  career,  the 
subject  of  unceasing  pjoyer.  His  pious  father, 
whom  he  perpetually  hated  and  abused,  whose 
kindness  and  tender  solicitude  he  contemned  and 
even  ridiculed,  never  forgot  him,  nor  gave  over 
pleading  for  him.  The  narrator  had  occasion  to 
know  this  fact,  and  lo  believe  that  the  parent  plead 
with  an  importunity  which  none  can  conceive  of, 
but  those  who  know  what  ii  is  to  wrestle  in  faith 
and  prevail.  He  looked  for  the  conversion  of  his 
son,  even  in  his  darkest  hours  ;  and  nothing  could 
seem  to  break  his  hold  upon  the  mercy  seal. 
Christian  parent,  you  lhat   have  an  ungodly  sou, 
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YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 


who  his  even  become  an  outcast   from  society,  go  I  own  experience,  that  it   makes  him  who  was  once 
and  do  likewise;  for  who  can   tell,   hut  the   Lord 
will  strengthen  you  also,  till  you  shall  wrestle  and 
prevail.  P — R. 


RELIGION. 


foolish,  wise  unto  salvation  ;  that  it  changes  all  his 
moral  character  so  that  he  loves  what  he  haled,  anil 
hates  what  he  loved  ;  that^it  niakes  him  cease  from 
doina  evil  and  learn  to  do  well ;  that  it  renders  the 


him.  Whenever  he  saw  her  coming  he  would  ruf- 
fle his  feathers  and  come  to  her.  He  grew  very 
sick,  and  for  a  long  lime  she  nursed  him  very  kind- 
ly. She  used  to  call  him  Johnny,  a  queer  name  for 
a  bird,  but  it  pleased  the  little  girl.     One  morning 


drunkard  a  sober  man,  and  a  thief  honest;    that  it   she  came  to  feed  Johnny  :  He  was  sitting  on  a  low 


From  the  Philadelphian. 
LETTER  FROM  A  FATHER  TO  A  SON,  TWELVE 
YEARS  OLU. 
My  Dear  Son, — The  best  evidence  to  Chris- 
tians that  the  Bible  is  true,  is  their  own  experience 
ef  its  truth.  I  will  explain  my  meaning.  Suppose 
that  you  had  been  born  in  a  dungeon,  and  hail 
never  yet  seen  the  light  of  the  sun.  Suppose  that 
I  should  come  to  you  in  the  dungeon,  and  tell 
you  that  the  light  shines  above  ground,  and  that 
people  surrounded  by  it  can  see  objects,  and  distin- 
guish between  rough  and  smooth  surfaces  at  a  dis- 
tance. You  might  have  knowledge  in  the  dungeon 
of  objects  merely  by  hearing,  touch,  taste,  or  smell ; 
and  you  might  say,  "  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by 
light,  and  by  seeing :  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
tell  the  size  of  things  which  I  have  never  felt,  and 
know  a  surfice  to  be  rough  or  smooth  without 
touching  it:  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sun." 
Supposing  that  while  disbelieving  my  statements 
light  should  for  the  first  time  be  let  into  your  dun- 
geon, and  you  should  begin  to  see.  Suppose  your- 
self brought  up  out  of  the  dungeon  of  your  nativity, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  light  and  the 
sun.  You  might  then  say,  "Now  I  believe  what 
you  told  me,  when  1  was  in  the  dungeon,  from  my 
own  experience :  now  I  know  the  light  shines,  and 
that  there  is  a  sun,  for  I  see." 

Apply  this  to  the  Bible.  The  word  of  God  is 
light;  it  is  a  sun,  to  guide  our  way,  and  to  warm 
our  souls.  When  a  man  sees  the  light  and  feels 
the  warmth,  he  can  no  longer  doubt.  In  this  way 
thousands  and  millions  of  persons,  who  were  born 
in  the  dark  dungeon  of  sin  and  misery,  and  who 
for  years  never  saw  any  spiritual  things  in  the  light 
of  the  Bible,  have  come  to  the  light  and  they  know 
the  Bible  is  true,  just  as  you  know  that  the  sun  of- 
ten shines  on  you.  You  cannot  prove  to  a  perfect- 
ly blind  man  that  the  sun  shines,  and  that  you  see, 
for  your  seeing  is  no  evidence  to  him.  Just  so,  my 
feeling  and  knowing  that  the  Bible  is  true  is  no 
proof  to  one  who  has  not  experienced  the  truth  as 
I  have.  But  if  the  blind  man  tells  you,  that  you 
do  not  see  the  sun,  and  that  no  one  ever  saw  it,  be- 
cause he  is  blind, his  denial  will  not  make  you  doubt. 
In  like  manner,  if  any  one  assures  me,  that  there 
is  no  God,  that  the  Bible  is  not  his  word,  that  it  is 
not  a  reasonable  revelation,  that  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  cannot  convince  men  of  sin  and  make  them 
realize  death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  and  that 
the  sacred  scriptures  are  the  work  of  uninspired 
men  ;  he  cannot  make  me  doubt ;  and  might  as 
well  try  to  persuade  me  that  fire  will  not  burn  my 
fingers,  that  food  is  not  pleasant  to  a  hungry  man, 
that  thirsty  persons  have  no  desire  to  drink,  and 
that  a  babe  can  preach  like  Paul,  or  calculate  an 
eclipse. 

Real  Christians  know,  by  their  own  experience, 
that  the  word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  sharp- 
er than  a  two  edged  sword,  and  is  a  discerner  of 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  in  the  same 
way  that  you  know  gunpowder  to  be  quick  to  take 
fire,  powerful  to  burst  rocks,  and  scorchingto  the 
skin  of  him  who  comes  too  near  it  when  in  a  blaze. 
Just  as  you  know  that  food  nourishes  your  body 
and  sleep  refreshes  you  ;  do  I  know  that  the  Bible 
can  be  food  to  the  perishing  soul,  and  refreshment 
to  the  weary.  The  Bible,  my  son,  has  made 
wicked  men  fear  and  tumble  before  God,  dread 
everlasting  punishment,  hate  sin,  and  turn  from  it, 
Jove  Christ  and  obey  him.  The  Bible  is  declared 
to  be  mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
the  strong  holds  of  Satan  ;  to  be  the  means  of  mak- 
ing men  die  to  sin  and  live  to  holiness;  to  be  the 
power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion ;  and  it  proves  itself,  by  its  effects,  that  these 
things  are  true;  even  as  you  would  show  you 
can  read  and  write,  by  reading  and  writing. 

When  any  man  by  reading  the  Bible  finds  in  his 


purifies  the  heart,  and  fills  him  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  hope  full  of  glory,  he  must,  he  will  say,  "  It  is 
true  :  it  is  no  imposition  :  it  is  like  God,  and  has 
come  from  God." 

My  prayer  is  that  the  truth  of  the  Bible  may 
deeply  impress  your  mind  ;  make  you  realize  that 
you  are  a  sinner,  exposed  to  the  righteous  displeas- 
ure of  God  ;  and  constrain  you  to  seek,  until  you 
obtain,  an  interest  in  Christ  Jtsus,  who  is  precious 
to  every  believer ;  whose  commandments  are  not 
grievous  ;  and  in  whom  alone  is  salvation.  You 
will  then  know  the  Bible  to  be  what  it  professes  to 
be;  by  that  evidence  which  satisfies  the  greater 
part  of  common  Christians;  who,  when  required 
to  show  by  argument  that  the  sacred  scriptures  are 
from  Heaven,  can  merely  say  "  we  experience 
them  to  be  true." 

Yours,  with  the  love  and  hope  of  an  affectionate 
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perch,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  coming,  he  came 
down  slowly  and  crawled  to  her  feet  and  lay  down 
and  died.  He  had  fine,  long  red  feathers:  she 
took  them  and  kept  I  hem  a  long  while,  and  buried 
him  by  the  side  of  a  little  white  cat  named  Lily. 
This  cat  was  treated  very  kindly  by  the  children 
of  the  family,  and  when  she  died,  a  lady  wrote  these 
verses  about  her: 

Poor  Lily  !  long  shall  mem'ry  tract 
Tliv  |)l;ijf'il  tricks,  ihy  snowy  face; 
While  Spring  her  earliest  sweets  shall  shed, 
And  deck  with  (lowers  thy  peaceful  bed. 

These  children,  I  am  sure,  were  much  happier 
than  the  wicked  boys  who  tormented  the  poor  little 
kitten.  [W.  S.  S.  Messenger. 
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CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

I  was  walking  along  the  street  one  day,  and  I 
heard  a  great  noise  of  shouting  and  laughing  be- 
hind me.  So  I  turned  to  see  what  it  was.  There 
was  a  parly  of  boys,  little  and  big,  running  and 
clapping  their  hands,  and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
poor  miserable  little  kitten,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  dipped  in  water  many  times,  and  these 
wicked  boys  had  tied  to  it  an  old  tin  cup.  The  cup 
was  heavy  and  made  such  a  noise  whenever  the 
poor  little  creature  moved,  that  it  was  frightened, 
and  would  try  to  run;  but  being  weak,  and  bruis- 
ed, would  fall  and  then  try  to  jump  up  again.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  children,  how  pitiful  and  sorrowful 
this  poor  little  animal  looked,  when  she  would  stop 
every  now  and  then  and  look  up  in  their  faces  and 
mew.  I  thought  if  she  could  speak,  this  is  what 
she  would  say,  "Pity  me,  Pity  me,  little  boys 
am  sick  and  wretched,  and  have  no  one  to  take  my 
part;  take  away  this  frightful  thing  from  me,  and 
let  me  go  away  in  some  corner  and  die.  Oh !  little 
boys,  God  who  looks  down  from  heaven  takes  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  torment  me.  I  am  his  crea- 
ture, poor  and  miserable  as  I  am,  and  he  will  pun- 
ish you  for  such  cruelty."  But  these  hard  hearted 
children  ran  on,  and  I  could  not  stop  them.  Now 
you  know  our  Saviour  Christ  says,  that  not  even  a 
little  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  the  Lord's 
notice.  And  do  you  think  that  "the  eyes  of  the 
Lord,"  which  the  Bible  says  "are  in  every  place, 
beholding  the  evil  and  the  good  "  did  not  look  down 
with  displeasure  on  those  cruel  boys,  and  mark  the 
agony  they  caused  the  distressed  little  kitten  ?  The 
Lord  is  a  God  full  of  mercy,  and  he  has  said, 
"  Blessed a.r e  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mer- 
cy." Then  these  children,  and  others  who  torment 
little  helpless  animals  are  not  blessed.  Unhappy 
children  I  who  have  no  blessing  from  God  ! 

I  have  seen  boys  throwing  stones  at  horses  to 
make  them  run,  and  following  them  up  wilh  stones, 
hurting  them  and  keeping  them  fretted  and  run- 
ning some  time.  A  horse  is  a  noble  animal,  and 
of  so  much  use,  that  it  is  ungrateful  as  well  as  cruel 
to  treat  him  ill.  I  have  read  that  even  the  wild 
Arabs  are  kind  to  their  horses,  and  these  animals 
always  seem  to  know  what  kindness  is.  If  an  Arab 
falls  from  his  mare  and  cannot  get  up,  she  will  stand 
still  and  neigh  until  some  one  comes  to  help  him. 
Ifhe  lies  down  to  sleep  in  the  midst  of  the  desert, 
she  will  stand  by  and  watch  him,  and  neigh  to  rouse 
him  if  man  or  beast  comes  near.  "I  dare  6ay  you 
have  read  many  little  stories  about  the  faithfulness 
of  dogs;  of  the  poor  traveller  who  was  frozen  to 
death  in  the  road  and  his  faithful  dog  was  found 
watching  the  dead  body.  I  knew  a  little  girl  who 
had  a  West  India  Bird,  called  a  Mackaw,  some- 
thing like  a  Parrot  ;  the  little  girl  was  very  kind  to 
the  bird,  and  fed  him  every  day  and  took  care  of 


LUCRETIA  MARIA  DAVIDSON. 

The  following  very  interesting/acts,  are  found  in  a  Biog- 
raphy of  L.  M  Davidson,  published  in  New  York. 
Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,  was  born  at  Platts- 
burg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  September  27th,  1808. 
Her  parents  were  not  rich,  and  as  soon  as  she  was 
old  enough  to  assist  her  mother,  much  of  her  time 
was  devoted  to  domestic  work.  She  did  not  love 
to  do  household  work,  but  she  always  did  it  with 
cheerful  good  will,  because  she  knew  it  was  her  du- 
ty, and  she  loved  to  do  her  duty. 

When  her  work  was  done,  she  ran  away  to  her 
books  with  the  greatest  possible  delight.  Even 
when  very  young,  she  would  hideaway  wilh  books, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  rather  than  play  with  her 
schoolmates.  Her  father  and  mother  used  to  won- 
der what  she  did  with  so  much  paper;  but  she  was 
too  bashful  to  show  what  she  wrote.  Her  mother, 
therefore,  was  much  surprised,  when  searching  in 
a  dark  closet,  she  found  a  number  of  little  books, 
made  of  writing  paper,  evidently  done  by  a  child. 
The  writing  consisted  of  little  verses,  written  to  the 
1 1  pictures  she  had  drawn  on  the  opposite  page.  She 
cried  when  she  found  her  treasures  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  when  they  were  given  to  her,  she 
took  an  early  opportunity  to  burn  them  secretly  ; 
this  shows  how  natural  it  is  for  people  of  good  sense 
to  be  bashful  about  their  own  productions. 

When  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  wrote  an 
epitaph  on  a  dead  robin,  which  her  friends  have 
kept. 

When  eleven  years  old,  she  wrote  some  verses  on 
the  death  of  Washington,  which  her  aunt  consider- 
ed so  good,  that  she  thought  she  must  have  borrowed 
them  from  some  book  she  had  read.  Lucretia  wept  at 
this  suspicion,  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ;  for  she 
appears  to  have  been  a  pure-hearted,  noble-spirited 
child,  who  would  rather  have  been  thought  a  fool, 
than  be  suspected  of  any  deception.  As  soon  as 
she  could  dry  her  tears,  she  wrote  a  remonstrance 
to  her  aunt  in  verse;  and  her  aunt  no  longer  doubt- 
ed that  she  could  write  poetry. 

Before  she  was  twelve  years  old,  she  had  read  al- 
most all  the  best  English  books ;  yet  she  never  neg- 
lected any  thing  she  ought  to  do.  She  loved  books, 
and  she  had  habits  of  industry ;  industrious  people 
can  always  find  time  to  do  what  they  like  to  do. 
One  little  anecdote  is  told,  which  shows  that  she 
was  truly  a  good  child.  Her  mother  was  so  ill,  as 
to  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  many  months;  anil 
Lucretia,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  not  only  watch- 
ed her  sick  bed  devotedly,  but  actually  took  her 
mother's  place,  in  superintending  all  domestic  af- 
fairs. At  this  time,  a  gentleman,  who  had  seen 
her  verses,  and  heard  how  much  she  loved  to  read, 
sent  her  twenly  dollars,  to  buy  books.  At  first, 
she  was  overjoyed  at  the  thought ;  for  she  longed  to 
increase  her  little  library,  but  looking  towards  her 
mother's  sick  bed,  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes, and 
she  said,  "  Take  this  money,  dear  father ;  it  will 
buy  many  comforts  for  mother,  I  can  do  very  well 
without  books." 
Some  people  who  did  not  know  how  much  a 
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strong  mind  and  a  good  heart  could  do,  advised 
her  parents  not  to  allow  her  to  read  and  write;  be- 
cause, they  said,  it  would  spoil  her  for  every  thing 
else. 

Lucretia  happened  to  hear  of  this  ;  and  so  fearful 
was  she  of  not  doing  right,  that  she  gave  up  her 
books,  and  her  pen  entirely,  and  devoted  herself 
all  the  time  to  household  work.  Site  did  not  say 
any  thing  about  her  resolution  ;  but  her  mother  no- 
ticed how  mtlancholy  she  looked,  and  that  she 
sometimes  shed  tears,  and  tried  to  conceal  them. — 
She  said  to  her  one  day,  "Lucretia,  it  is  a  long 
lime  since  you  have  written  any  thing."  The  poor 
girl  burst  into  tears.  "Oh,  mother,  I  have  given 
that  up  long  ago!" 

"  But  why  I"  asked  her  mother. 

She  dried  her  tears,  and  answered,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced from  what  my  friends  have  said,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  me  to  do  as  I  have  done.  We  are  not 
rich,  and  now  my  eldest  sister  is  gone,  it  is  my  duty 
to  do  all  I  can  to  assist  my  parents." 

Her  mother,  on  hearing  this,  gave  her  some  very 
good  advice :  she  told  her  not  to  give  up  her  writ- 
ing; nor  yet  attend  to  it  too  much  ;  to  work  some- 
times, and  write  sometimes.  This  would  have  been 
a  healthful  course,  both  for  her  body  and  her  mind  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  a  pity  that  she  ever  had  a  chance 
to  study  as  much  as  she  wanted  to.  Unlike  other 
children,  she  could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave-  her 
books  ;  and  she  made  her  mind  work  so  much  hard- 
er thin  h^r  body,  that  she  luined  her  health  and 
Jost  her- life. 

A  gentleman,  who  thought  very  highly  of  her 
abilities,  placed  her  at  Mrs.  Willard's  famous  school 
in  Troy.  Her  incessant  study,  made  her  so  ill  that 
she  was  obliged  to  leave  school  for  a  time.  When 
she  recovered,  she  was  placed  at  the  school  of  Miss 
Gilbert,  in  Albany;  and  there  a  more  alarming  ill- 
ness soon  brought  her  to  the  borders  of  the  grave. 
She  died  August  27,  1825,  before  she  was  quite 
seventeen  years  of  age.  She  died  in  a  peaceful, 
resigned  state  of  mind,  resting  her  hopes  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  last  word  she  uttered  was 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  had  placed  her  at 
school.  She  is  said  to  have  been  as  beautiful  as 
she  was  good ;  but  her  face  had  an  expression  of 
sadness.  [Juv.  Miscellany. 
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THE  SLEIGH    RIDE. 

Little  Jane  says  she  does  not  love  winter.  When 
her  mother  asked  her  to  go  out  in  the  country  to  see 
her  cousins,  she  said  she  did  not  love  to  ride  in  a 
sleigh,  because  it  made  her  so  very  cold  ;  and  she 
was  sure  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  winter.  But  little  Jane  was  mistaken. 
She  went  to  see  her  cousins  in  the  country :  and 
she  was  delighted  with  the  snow,  and  with  the  frost 
on  the  trees,  and  with  every  thing  she  saw.  Instead 
of  crying  with  the  cold,  as  she  thought  she  should, 
she  played  at  snow-balls  with  her  little  cousins, 
more  than  half  an  hour  ;  and  she  was  so  happy  that 
she  did  not  mind  cold  fingers.  This  play  made  her 
cheeks  rosy  ;  and  she  came  into  the  house  as  merry 
as  a  little  kitten. 

In  the  kitchen  she  saw  a  little  black  baby.  She 
had  never  seen  one  before  ;  and  she  said  she  did  not 
think  she  could  ever  love  a  little  black  baby.  Her 
mother  asked  her  if  she  did  not  remember  the  little 
black  latnb,  her  cousins  used  to  feed  with  bread 
and  milk  in  the  summer  time.  Jane  remembered 
the  little  black  lamb  very  well ;  for  she  had  loved  it 
very  much  ;  and  had  cried  when  she  heard  it  was 
dead.  Her  mother  told  her  God  made  the  little 
black  lamb  to  differ  from  the  white  ones;  and  God 
made  little  black  children  to  differ  from  white  ones. 
Then  little  Jane  thought  it  was  wrong  to  be  unkind 
to  the  poor  little  baby,  because  it  was  black  ;  and 
she  went  into  the  kitchen  and  gave  the  baby  half 
her  gingerbread. 

There  was  a  green  parrot  in  the  parlor ;  and  when 
she  came  back  and  told  her  mother  she  had  given 
the  baby  some  of  her  gingerbread,  the  parrot  called 
out  very  loud,  "  Good  girl,  good  girl  1"  This 
made  Jane  laugh.     She  called  him  "  Pretty  Poll," 


and  gave  him  a  piece  of  apple  ;  and  he  took  the  ap- 
ple in  his  claw,  and  nibbled  it  very  genteelly. 

Jane's  cousin  had  a  whole  brood  of  Bantam  chick- 
ens; and  the  little  girl  was  very  much  amused  at 
them.  She  said  they  looked  as  if  they  had  not 
tied  up  their  stockings;  because  their  feathers 
grew  all  about  their  feet,  and  almost  covered  their 
toes. 

But  Jane  was  more  pleased  with  the  little  snow- 
birds than  any  thing  else.  She  threw  crumbs  on 
the  snow,  and  was  very  much  delighted  to  see  the 
little  creatures  come  hopping  along, to  pick  themup. 

"  Mother,  why  don't  they  freeze  their  toes  1"  ask- 
ed Jane.  "  Because  God  made  them  on  purpose 
to  live  in  the  snow;"  said  her  mother;  "and  He 
has  made  their  little  feet  so  hardy  that  they  do  not 
ache  with  the  cold,  as  yours  would,  if  you  run  bare- 
footed on  the  snow." 

Jane  asked  her  cousins  why  they  did  not  catch 
the  birds  and  put  them  in  a  cage.  The  children 
told  her  their  mother  thought  it  was  very  cruel  to 
shut  birds  up  in  a  cage,  when  they  loved  to  fly  about 
so  well.  Jane  said  she  was  sure  the  birds  would  be 
a  great  deal  happier ;  for  then  they  would  be  warm 
and  would  have  plenty  to  eat. 

"But  the  birds  don't  think  so,"  said  the  little 
girls;  "they  love  to  fly  about,  and  do  as  they 
please." 

Jane  sat  looking  in  the  fire,  and  her  face  was 
very  sad.  "  I  have  a  little  Canary  biid,  at  home," 
said  she;  "and  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he 
thought  I  was  cruel.  I  hope  my  little  Canary-bird 
is  happy." 

She  had  not  time  to  think  any  more  about  it, 
then;  for  she  heard  the  bells  jingling  at  the  door; 
and  her  father  came  in  to  say  she  must  put  on  her 
little  cloak  and  hood  to  go  home. 

On  her  way  home,  she  said  she  liked  winter  very 
much  ;  and  she  liked  to  ride  in  a  sleigh  very  much; 
and  she  had  seen  agreat  many  things  that  she  liked 
very  much.  But  she  grew  very  tired  and  sleepy  be- 
fore they  reached  home  ;  and  she  could  hardly  keep 
her  eyes  open  while  they  undressed  her.  The  on- 
ly thing  she  remembered  to  say  after  she  was  in 
bed,  was,  "  Mother,  do  you  think  my  Canary-bird 
thinks  I  am  cruel  to  him  ?  If  he  is  unhappy,  I  will 
let  him  fly  to-morrow." 

Then  her  mother  told  her  that  Canary-birds  were 
brought  from  warm  islands,  away  off  in  the  ocean  ; 
and  that  they  could  not  live  in  such  a  cold  place  as 
Boston.  Then  little  Jane  said  she  was  very  sorry  the 
pretty  little  bird  was  ever  brought  away  from  his 
warm  home.  "I  must  keep  him  in  a  cage,  while 
I  have  him,"  said  the  kind  little  girl ;  "  but  I  will 
send  him  home  one  of  these  days,  by  some  ship 
that  is  going  to  the  warm  islands,  away  off  in  the 
ocean." 

Her  mother  kissed  her,  and  bade  her  good  night. 

Little  Jane  was  so  tired,  that  she  went  to  sleep 
in  one  minute  ;  and  she  slept  sweetly  all  night ;  and 
dreamed  of  the  Bantam  chickens,  and  the  snow- 
birds, and  her  own  little  Canary  singing  on  the 
bough  of  a  tree.  [Juv.  Miscellany. 
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They  are  looking  into  eternity,  and  meditating  or 
the  value  of  the  soul.  They  sink  under  the  re- 
sponsibility which  they  have  assumed.  The  work 
seems  too  great  for  such  feeble  instrumentality, 
and  they  are  half  persuaded  to  turn  back  ;  but  hope 
sends  down  a  cheering  ray,  and  inspires  their  souls 
with  new  zeal.  They  go  on  rejoicing  that  the 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  they  that  dwell  therein,  and 
that  He  is  able  to  make  effectual  the  feeblest  efforts 
of  his  children. 

Some  I  saw,  encouraging  each  other  by  the  way. 
They  spoke  of  the  Sabbath  School,  the  way  of  sal- 
vation, the  hope  of  glory,  until  their  hearts  kindled 
and  burned  with  a  purer  flame  than  the  world  has 
ever  imagined  in  the  breast  of  their  perfect  ones. 
Others  walked  alone.  Their  faces  shone.  They 
had  communed  with  God  in  their  souls,  and  a  beam 
of  pure  benevolence  illumined  their  path.  With 
them  it  was  still  the  hour  of  prayer.  As  they  went 
up,  they  prayed  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, and  with  desire  they  desired  the  blessing  of  God 
upon  the  instruction  they  were  about  to  impart  to 
the  children  under  their  care.  Is  not  this  a  scene 
which  angels  and  redeemed  spirits  delight  to  con- 
template? Go  on,  Sabbath  School  children,  heirs 
of  immortality,  remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy, — open  your  hearts  to  the  reception  of  truth, 
treasure  it  up,  for  it  is  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Go  forward,  Sabbath  School  teachers :  yon  have 
not  overrated  the  importance  of  your  work,  nor  un- 
derrated your  own  fitness  ;  but  be  not  dishearten- 
ed ;  an  arm,  I  trust,  is  with  you,  which  is  almighty. 

Boston.  D- 


From  lite  S.  S.   Treasury. 
A  WALK  TO  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  holy  Sabbath.  I  see  groups  of  little 
children  passing  in  silence  along  the  streets. 
Where  are  they  going?  To  the  Sabbath  School. 
They  hasten,  for  the  hour  is  almost  come.  Is  there 
none  to  lead  them,  that  they  should  go  alone?  Yes, 
methinks  I  see  "their  angels"  spreading  their 
wings  over  them  ;  and  methinks  I  hear  them  whis- 
per, "Children,  this  is  God's  day.  It  is  his  word 
which  you  are  about  to  meditate  upon.  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  your  teachers.  Look  to  your  hearts, 
for  the  eye  ofGod  your  Saviour  is  uponthem.  Take 
off  your  eyes  from  beholding  vanity.  Make  your 
peace  with  God  to-day,  for  there  is  joy  with  the  an- 
gels over  one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

In  my  walk,  I  meet  others  who  seem  to  be  lost  in 
thought  as  they  slowly  pass.  And  who  are  they? 
They  are  Sabbath  School  teachers.  The  impor- 
tance of  their  work   is  pressing  upon  their  minds. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  WINTER'S  DAY. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Charles,"  said  Mrs.  Austin 
to  her  son,  who  came  into  the  parlor  on  a  bright 
winter's  day,  looking  very  cross  as  if  he  was  going 
to  cry. 

"  Why,  Mamma,  it  is  so  cold,  and  the  wind  blows 
so,  and  my  hands  ache;  I  really  think  it  is  too  cold 
for  me  to  go  to  school  again." 

"I  am  very  glad,  my  dear,"  said  his  Mother, 
to  find  you  have  no  greater  trouble  to  bear.  From 
your  countenance  and  fretful  voice,  Charles,  I 
thought  something  very  unpleasant  had  happened." 

"  Well,  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  cold,  Mamma, 
and  I  do  wish  the  weather  was  always  warm,  then 
I  should  not  fret  so." 

"  Ifyou  suffer  so  much  from  the  cold  where  yon 
have  such  warm  clothing  and  a  comfortable  home, 
what  do  you  think  the  poor  boys  and  girls  feel,  who 
go  about  the  streets  so  miserably  clad,  and  who 
have  not  only  to  work  a  great  deal  out  in  the  cold 
and  snow,  but  when  they  go  to  their  homes  find 
very  little  fire,  and  a  poor  house  where  the  windows 
are  broken,  and  the  cold  comes  in;  and  besides 
this  they  very  often  have  but  little  food  to  eat  and 
hardly  any  thing  comfortable  to  sleep  on.  I  often 
wish  those  children  who  have  so  many  blessings, 
and  comfoits  would  think  less  of  the  few  inconve- 
niences they  have  to  bear,  and  more  of  those  who 
are  suffering  around  them ;  they  would,  I  am  sure, 
do  more  than  they  do  to  relieve  them." 

"But,  Mamma,"  said  Charles  impatiently,  "there 
are  so  many  poor  people  here  that  I  could  not  do 
much  good  if  I  did  think  of  them,  and  if  I  was  to 
give  them  all  the  money  I  have  to  buy  wood  or  any 
thing  else,  it  would  only  last  a  few  days." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  Charles  you  have  a  great 
many  wants  which  you  know  your  father  thinks  h« 
cannot  afford  to  gratify  ;  now  if,  because  he  could 
not  give  you  every  thing  which  you  wish  for,  he 
waslo  say  he  would  not  do  any  thing  for  you.would 
not  clothe  and  feed  you,  it  would  be  very  unkind  . 
and  unreasonable.  Besides,  there  are  a  great  many 
boys  here  who  have  money  and  spend  it  very  use- 
lessly, and  if  all  were  to  do  a  little  towards  provid- 
ing fire-wood,  or  something  comfortable,  a  great 
many  poor  people  might  be  made  much  happier  du- 
ring this  cold  weather.  I  know  one  girl  who  is  a 
very  little  older  than  you  are,  Charles,  who  does  a 
great  many  kind  things  and  much  good  to  the  poor, 
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though  she  does  not  have  more  money  to  spend  than 
you  do.  She  cuts  out  clothes  and  makes  them  too 
for  a  poor  litlle  child,  and  has  sent  her  for  some  time 
to  school,  and  this  child  perhaps  might  have  never 
learned  loread  if  this  kindness  had  not  been  done, 
for  her  mother  is  very  poor  and  sick  too." 

"  Well,  Mamma,"  said  Charles,  "  I  am  sorry  I 
was  so  fretful  just  now,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  re- 
member all  you  have  said.  I  wish  while  I  am  fix- 
ing my  skates,  Mamma,  you  would  tell  me  a  story." 

"  I  must  go  away  now,  Charles,  but  I  was  just 
thinking  of  one  which  you  would  like  to  hear,  for  it 
is  a  true  story  and  about  somebody  you  know  ;  you 
must  wait,  however,  till  I  am  a  little  more  at  leis- 
ure ;  so  good  bye,  my  dear  boy,  I  hope  you  will 
have  a  pleasant  lime  this  afternoon  on  the  ice." 
[To  be  continued.']  Frances. 


HDITOIIAL. 


PROVERBS  OF  SOLOMON,  ARRANGED. 
[Continued.] 
Intemperance. — Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink 
is  raging  ;  and  whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is 
not  wise.  Be  not  amongst  wine  bibbers;  amongst 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh.  For  the  drunkard  and  the 
glutton  shall  come  to  poverty  ;  and  drowsiness  shall 
clothe  a  man  with  rags.  Who  hath  woe?  Who 
hath  sorrow?  who  hath  contentions?  who  hath 
babbling?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who 
hath  redness  of  eyes?  They  who  tarry  long  at  the 
wine,  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not 
thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright ; 
At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder.  Thine  eyes  shall  behold  strange  wo- 
men, and  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things: 
Yea,  thou  shah  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the  top  of 
a  mast.  They  have  stricken  me,  thou  shalt  say, 
and  I  was  not  sick  ;  they  have  beaten  me,  and 
I  felt  it  not;  when  shall  I  awake:  I  will  seek  it 
yet  again. 

Prudence. — A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil, 
and  hideth  himself:  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and 
are  punished.  Prepare  thy  work  without,  and  make 
it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field;  and  afterwards  build 
thine  house. 

Favor  and  Wrath  of  God. — For  the  froward 
is  abomination  unto  the  Lord  :  but  his  secret  is 
with  the  righteous.  The  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in 
the  house  of  the  wicked  ;  but  he  blesseth  the  hab- 
itation of  the  just.  Surely  he  scorneth  the  scorn- 
er;  but  he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly. 

Tenderness  — A  righteous  man  regardeth  the 
life  of  his  beast ;  but  the  lender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel.  By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince 
persuaded,  and  a  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone.  If 
thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat; 
and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink  ;  For 
thou  shall  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee. 

Friendship. — A  man  that  hath  friends  must  shew 
himself  friendly  :  and  there  is  a  friend  that  stick- 
eth  closer  ihan  a  brother.  Thine  own  friend,  and 
thy  father's  friend,  fnrsake  not;  neither  go  into  thy 
brother's  house  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity;  for  bel- 
ter is  a  neighbor  that  is  near  than  a  brolhcr  far  off. 
Reputation. — The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed: 
but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.  A  good 
name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and 
loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold. 

Unfaithfulness. — As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the 
time  of  harvest,  so  is  a  faithful  messenger  to  them 
that  send  him;  for  he  refreshcth  the  soul  of  his 
masters.  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man  in  time 
of  trouble  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of 
joint.  He  that  sendeth  a  message  by  the  hand  of 
a  fool,  cuttcth  olTlhe  feet,  and  drinketh  damage. 

Mirth. — Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful ; 
and  the  end  of  that  mirth  is  heaviness.  A  merry 
heart  maknth  a  cheerful  countenance:  but  by  sor- 
row of  the  heart  the  spirit  is  broken. 

Hypocrisy. — When  thou  siltest  to  eat  with  a 
ruler,  consider  diligently  what  is  before  thee;  and 
put  a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if  thou  he  a  man  given  to 


appetite.  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties;  for  they 
are  deceitful  meat.  Lai  thou  not  the  bread  of  him 
that  hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  desire  thou  his  dain- 
ty meats.  Foi  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he  :  Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee ;  but  his  heart 
is  not  with  thee.  The  morsel  which  thou  hast 
eaten,  shalt  thou  vomit  up,  &,  lose  thy  sweet  words. 

EVIL  EXAMPLES. 

The  wise  man  says,  [Prov.  ix,  18.]  "One  sin- 
ner destroyed!  much  good."  This  is  true  of  kings 
and  emperors,  and  all  the  great  and  mighty  men, 
if  they  are  wicked.  Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  did 
wickedly  himself,  and  placed  temptations  before  his 
people,  "  by  reason  of  which  many  followed  his  per- 
nicious ways."  He  became  very  noted  as  a  tempt- 
er, and  God  frequently  spoke  of  him  by  his  prophets 
for  a  great  many  years  after,  as  the  man  "  who 
made  Israel  sin."  Alexander,  Ca?sar  and  Bona- 
parte were  great  destroyers  in  their  day,  sweeping 
like  a  pestilence  through  the  nations.  There  have 
been  many  infidel  and  wicked  writers,  who  have 
published  their  taunts  and  ridicule  against  the  Bi- 
ble and  all  serious  things,  and  thus  "  beguiled  un- 
stable souls,"  and  destroyed  them.  A  professed 
minister  of  Christ,  who  perverted  his  gospel  or  was 
immoral  and  unholy  in  his  own  life,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  everlasting  ruin  to  precious  souls.  We 
look  on  with  astonishment  and  grief,  to  see  what 
vast  influence  a  tipler,  a  profane  swearer,  a  Sab- 
bath-breaker, or  scorner,  has  upon  the  people  about 
him,  in  our  own  lime.  He  corrupts  his  own  fami- 
ly, almost  without  fail ;  many  of  his  neighbors  and 
associates  follow  his  pernicious  ways;  and  where- 
ever  he  goes,  even  among  strangers,  his  influence 
is  powerful  and  injurious  to  society. 

Evil  examples  begin  to  have  greu  influence  on 
us  when  we  are  very  young.  Both  the  tempters  and 
the  tempted  are  found  among  youth  and  child- 
ren. They  go  astray,  and  lead  each  other  astray, 
almostassoonas  they  are  born.  In  the  years  of  child- 
hood, when  they  are  seemingly  innocent  and  harm- 
less in  their  temper  and  conduct,  they  often  cor- 
rupt each  other  before  their  parents  or  teachers  are 
aware  of  it.  Let  a  quarrelsome  little  fellow  go  to 
associate  with  a  peaceable  and  friendly  groupe  ; 
how  soon  he  stirs  up  strife  and  contention,  sours 
their  tempers,  and  promotes  quarrels.  Let  one  lit- 
tle member  of  a  family  be  a  lying  or  deceitful  child, 
and  you  can  scarcely  preserve  truth  and  simplicity 
among  them  for  any  considerable  time.  Let  a  boy 
who  uses  indecent  &  profane  language,  go  to  a  school 
where  it  has  not  before  been  practised  or  thought 
of;  soon  one  and  another  will  catch  his  expressions 
and  imitate  his  perverse  example.  An  idle  boy  makes 
others  idle  around  him;  and  a  truant  seldom  fails 
to  enlist  his  companions  in  his  wickedness  and 
make  them  partakers  in  his  punishment.  So  it  is 
with  any  wickedness,  which  any  child  may  prac- 
tise, within  the  knowledge  if  his  playmates  and  as- 
sociates. "  One  sinner"  makes  half  a  dozen  more; 
these  also  become  tempters  of  others;  and  they  all 
together  "destroy  much  good." 

Let  us  mark  how  one  child  corrupts  anoth- 
er. He  does  it  by  the  influence  of  a  bad  example, 
which  is  very  powerful  on  Uie  minds  and  habits  of 
such  imitative  creatures  at  that  tender  age.  He 
does  it  by  talking  with  them,  inviting  them  to  go 
with  him,  and  join  in  his  actions  whether  good  or 
bad.  He  does  it  by  promising  them  some  pleasure  or 
advantage,  by  indulging  in  his  courses.  He  does  it 
by  laughing  at  their  sober  and  honest  scruples, 
and  scoffing  at  their  precise  conduct.  Let  his  heart 
be  much  set  on  something  evil,  and  on  a  project 
for  taking  associates  with  him,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  eloquent  and  powerful  he  will  be  in  pleading 
his  cause  and   alluriug  them  to  folly  and  sin. 

Many  children  have  had  occasion  to  lament  the 
day,  when  they  first  become  acquainted  with  some 
vicious  or  thoughtless  child.  Many  have  mourned 
over  such  a  day,  through  their  whole  life  after. 
Many  no  doubt  have  made  their  bed  in  eternal  sor- 
row, whose  first  career  of  iniquity  was  occasioned 
by  sonic  wicked  associate.  Oh  how  much  occasion 
is  there  foi  the  admonition  of  the  wise  man,  "If 
sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.     Go  not  in 


the  way  with  them  ;  turn  from  it  and  pass  away." 
Let  our  young  friends  choose  good  children  for 
their  intimate  companions,  and  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  those  that  are  perverse  in  their  ways.  Let 
them  all  strive  to  be  good  themselves  and  do  good  to 
others  ;  that  they  may  do  good  and  not  evil  all  the 
days  of  their  life. 


KISCILLABY, 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A  QUESTION. 
How  long  would  it  take  the  readers  of  the  Com- 
panion to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  at  one  verse  per  day  ?     Will  some  one 
please  to  try  the  experiment?  W.  H. 

— e»3©— 
Spinsters. — Formerly,  it  was  a  maxim  that  a  young 
woman  should   not  get    married  till  she  had  spun 
herself  a  set   of  body  and  table  linen.     From  this 
custom  all  unmarried  women  weretermed  spinsters, 
an  appellation  they   still  retain  in  England,  to  ali 
deeds  and  law  proceedings, 
-ess- 
Take  all   occasions  of  rendering  small  services  • 
remembering  that   "small  matters  win  great  com- 
mendation."    The  reason  is,  that  small  services  are 
continually  in  use  and  in  view;  whereas  an  oppor- 
tunity to  practise  any  great  virtue  but  rarely  occurs. 
— esS©— 
False  Friendship. — The  friendship  of  an   artful 
man  is  mere  self-interest ;  you  will  get  nothintr,  and 
may  lose  much  by   it. 


POETRY. 


THE    SNOW   BIRD. 

The  Swallow  anil  Blue  Bird,  the  Couriers  of  Sprint 

Receive  at  llieir  coming,  the  welcome  of  friends;0 
Yet  'tis  pleasant  to  see,  loo,  the  fluttering  wing 

Of  the  bird  that  arrives  when  the  snow  flake  descends. 
Though  dull  is  his  plumage,  and  small  is  his  form, 

And  sunless  the  day  is,  and  cheerless  the  night — 
He  comes  liko  the  bow — "  in  the  van  of  the  storm," 

To  shew  us  how  beauty  and  horror  unite. 
When  the  red-breast  returns  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 

The  Snow  Bird  has  gone  to  his  region  of  snow, 
And  builds  him  a  nest  underneath  a  glacier 

Where  icicles  hung  o'er  a  cavern  below. 
For  he  coineB  but  in  winter,  and  stays  but  a  dav, 

As  to  breathe^ above  zero,  for  him  is  too  warm, — 
So  he  spreads  his  light  pinion  and  hastens  away, 

And  goes  as  he  came,  in  advance  of  the  Elorm.         B. 
— • —  [Boston  Courier. 

SPRING. 

Spring,  where  are  you  tarrying  now, 
Why  are  you  so  long  tinfelt  1 

Winter  went  a  month  ago, 
When  the  snow  began  to  melt. 

I  am  coming',  little  maiden, 
With  a  pleasant  sunshine  laden  ; 
With  the  honey  for  the  hee, 
With  the  blossom  for  the  tree, 
With  the  flower  and  with  the  leaf: 
Till  I  come  the  time  is  brief. 

I  am  coming,  I  am  coming  ! 
Hark!  the  little  bee  is  humming  ; 
See,  the  lark  is  soaring  high 
In  the  bright  and  sunnv  sky; 
And  the  gnats  arc  on  the  wing — 
Little  maiden,  now  is  Spring  ! 

See,  the  yellow  catkins  cover 
All  the  slender  willows  over; 
And  on  mossy  banks  so  green 
Starlikc  primroses  are  seen  ; 
And  their  clustering  leaves  below 
While  and  purple  violets  blow. 

Hark  !  the  little  lambs  arc  bleating; 
And  the  cawing  rooks  are  meeting 
In  the  elms,  n  noisy  crowd  ; 
And  all  birds  are  singing  loud  : 
Ami  file  first  white  liullerfly 
In  the  sun  goes  Hilling  by. 

Little  maiden,  look  around  thee  t 
Green  and  flowery  fields  surround  thee. 
Every  little  stream  is  bright; 
All  the  orchard  trees  are  white  ; 
And  ench  small  and  waving  shoot 
Has  for  thee  sweet  flower  or  fruit. 

Turn  thy  eyes  In  enrth  and  heaven  ! 

God  for  thee  the  Spring  has  given  ! 

Taii[;ht  the  birds  their  melodies  ; 

Clothed  tile  earth  and  cleared  die  skiae; 

For  thy  pleasure  or  thy  food— • 

Pour  ihy    nid  in  gratitude ! 

So  mnyst  ihou  'mid  blessings  dwell — 

Little  maiden,  faro  thee  well  !  [E»g.  paper. 
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NAKS  ATI  VE. 


From  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal. 
THE  IMPRISONED  BOY. 

Account  of  the  Nuremberg  Boy,  Caspar  Hauser,   who  was  shut 

up  in  a  Dungeon  from  the  4th  to  the  I6th  year  of  his  age. 

"  Paris,  Nov.  15,  1829. 

"In  the  month  of  May,  1828,  there  was  observed 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Nu- 
remberg, a  young  man  who  kept  himself  in  a  mo- 
tionless attitude.  He  spoke  not,  but  wept,  and  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  addressed  to  an  officer  of  the 
regiment  of  Light  Horse  in  garrison  in  the  town. 
The  letter  announced  that  from  the  age  of  four  to 
that  of  sixteen  years,  the  bearer  had  remained  shut 
up  in  a  dungeon,  that  he  had  been  baptized,  that 
his  name  was  Caspar  Hauser,  that  he  was  destin- 
ed to  enter  the  regiment  of  Light  Horse,  and  that  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  officer  was  addressed. 

"On  being  questioned  he  remained  silent,  and 
when  further  interrogated  he  wept.  The  word  which 
he  most  frequently  pronounced  was  haam,  (the  pro- 
vincial pronunciation  o(heim,  home,)  to  express  the 
desire  of  returning  to  his  dungeon. 

"  When  it  appeared  evident  from  the  state  in 
which  the  young  man  was,  that  the  statement  con- 
tained in  the  letter  was  true,  he  was  confided  to 
the  charge  of  an  enlightened  professor  of  the  most 
respectable  character,  and,  by  a  decree  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, was  declared  an  adopted  child  of  the  city 
of  Nuremberg. 

"  Previous  to  my  return  to  France,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  visit  that  city,  the  only  large  town  in  Ger- 
many which  I  had  not  seen.  This  was  about  the 
end  of  last  September.  I  was  furnished  with  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  the  magistrates,  who,  from  the  nature 
of  his  functions,  had  the  eharge  of  superintending 
the  education  of  Caspar  Hauser.  It  was  this  per- 
son who  brought  him  to  me;  and,  by  a  privilege 
which  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  claim,  the  last 
moments  of  a  residence  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  the  curiosiliesof  this  great  monumentof  the  mid- 
dle age,  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  very 
rare,  if  not  unique,  subject  for  the  study  of  human 
nature.  We  beheld  a  young  man,  below  the  middle 
stature,  thick,  and  with  broad  shoulders.  His,  phy- 
siognomy was  mild  and  frank.  Without  being  dis- 
agreeable, it  was  no  way  remarkable.  His  eyes 
announced  weakness  of  sight,  but  his  look,  especial- 
ly when  a  feeling  of  internal  satisfaction  or  of  grati- 
tude made  him  raise  it  towards  the  skies,  had  a 
heavenly  .expression.  He  came  up  to  us  without 
embarrassment,  and  even  with  the  confidence  of 
candor.  His  carriage  was  modest.  He  was  urged 
to  speak  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  emotions,  of  his 
observations  upon  himself,  and  of  the  happiness  of 
his  condition. 

"  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  our  horses  were  al- 
ready harnessed.  While  I  was  reading  an  account 
composed  by  himself,  in  which  he  had  begun  to  re- 
trace his  recollection,  he  related  to  my  travelling 
companion  whatever  had  not  yet  been  recorded  in 
it,  or  replied  to  his  questions.  I  shall,  therefore, 
first  present  the  details  of  the  narrative,  and  then 
mention  what  was  repeated  to  me  of  a  conversation 
of  which  I   heard  only  a  part. 

"  His  manner  of  speaking  and  of  pronouncing 
German  was  (hat  of  a  foreigner,  who  has  exercised 
himself  for  some  years  in  it.  The  motion  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  indicated  an  effort,  and  was 
nearly  such  as  is  observed  in  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
who  have  learned  to  speak.  The  style  of  the  writ- 
ten narrative  resembled  that  of  a  scholar  of  ten  or 
eleven  years,  and  consisted  of  short  and  simple 
phrases,  without  errors  in  orthography  or  grammar. 
The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  it : 


"  His  recollections  disclose  to  him  a  dark  dun- 
geon, about  five  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  very  low; 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  pitcher  of  water,  a  hole  for  his 
wants,  straw  for  a  bed,  a  covering,  two  wooden 
horses,  a  dog  of  the  same  material,  and  some  rib- 1 
bons,  with  which  he  amused  himself  in  decorating 
them.  He  had  no  recollection  of  hunger,  but  he 
well  remembered  being  thirsty.  When  he  was  thirs- 
ty he  slept,  and  on  awakening  the  pitcher  was  found 
full.  When  he  was  awake,  he  dressed  his  horses 
with  the  ribbons,  and  when  his  thirst  returned  he 
slept.  The  man  who  took  care  of  him,  always  ap- 
proached htm  from  behind,  so  that  he  never  saw 
his  figure.  He  remained  almost  constantly  seated. 
He  recollects  no  feeling  of  uneasiness.  He  is  igno- 
rant how  long  this  kind  of  life  lasted  ;  and  when  the 
man  began  to  reveal  himself  and  to  speak  to  him,  the 
sound  of  his  voice  became  impressed  upon  his  ear. 
His  words  are  indelibly  engraved  upon  his  memory, 
and  he  has  ever  retained  his  dialect.  These  words 
ran  exclusively  on  fine  horses,  and  latterly  on  his 
father,  who  had  some,  and  would  give  them  to  him. 
One  day,  (I  make  use  of  this  word  although  it  is 
improper;  for,  to  him,  there  was  neither  day,  nor 
time,  nor  space,)  the  man  placed  upon  his  legs  a 
stool  with  paper,  and  led  his  hand  in  order  to  make 
him  trace  some  characters  upon-it ;  when  the  im- 
pulse given  by  the  man's  hand  ceased,  his  hand  al- 
so slopped.  The  man  endeavored  to  make  him  un- 
derstand that  he  was  to  go  on.  The  motion  being 
without  doubt  inopportune, the  man  gave  him  a  blow 
on  the  arm.  This  is  the  only  feelingof  pain  which 
he  remembers.  But  the  stool  greatly  embarrassed 
him,  for  he  had  no  idea  how  he  should  put  it  aside, 
and  was  utterly  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
this  prison  within  a  prison.  One  day  at  length  the 
man  clothed  him,  (it  would  appear  that  he  wore  only 
a  shirt,  his  feet  being  bare,)  and  taking  him  out  of 
the  dungeon  put  shoes  upon  him.  He  carried  him 
at  first,  and  then  tried  to  make  him  learn  to  walk, 
directing  the  young  man's  feet  with  his  own.  Some- 
limes  carried  and  sometimes  pushed  forwards,  he 
at  length  made  a  few  steps.  But  after  accomplish- 
ing ten  or  twelve,  he  suffered  horribly,  and  fell  a 
crying.  The  man  then  laid  him  on  his  face  on  the 
ground,  and  he  slept. — He  is  ignorant  how  long 
these  alternations  were  renewed ;  but  the  ideas 
which  he  has  since  acquired  have  enabled  him  lo 
discover  in  the  sound  of  his  conductor's  voice,  an 
expression  of  trouble  and  anguish.  The  light  of 
day  caused  him  still  greater  sufferings.  He  retains 
no  idea  of  his  conductor's  physiognomy,  nor  does  he 
even  know  if  he  observed  it;  but  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  he  tells  us,  he  could  distinguish  among  a 
thousand. 

"  Here  ends  the  narrative,  and  we  now  come  to 
the  conversation.  ■  During  the  first  days  which  he 
passed  among  men,  he  was  in  a  state  of  continual 
suffering.  He  could  bear  no  other  food  than  bread. 
He  was  made  to  take  chocolate ;  he  felt  it,  he  told 
us,  to  his  fingers'  ends.  The  light,  the  motion,  the 
noise  around  him,  (and  curious  persons  were  not 
wanting  to  produce  the  latter,)  and  the  variety  of 
objects  which  forced  themselves  upon  his  observa- 
tion, caused  an  indescribable  pain,  a  physical  dis- 
temper ;  hut  this  distemper  must  have  existed  in 
the  chaos  of  his  ideas.  It  was  music  that  afforded 
him  the  first  agreeable  sensation  ;  it  was  through 
its  influence  that  he  experienced  a  dispersion  ol 
this  chaos.  From  this  period  he  was  enabled  to 
perceive  a  commencement  of  order  in  the  impres- 
sions by  which  he  was  assailed.  His  memory  has 
become  prodigious:  he  quickly  learned  to  name  and 
classify  objects,  to  distinguish  faces,  and  to  attach 
to  each  the  proper  name  which  he  heard  pronoun- 
ced. He  has  an  ear  for  music  and  aptitude  lor 
drawing.     At  first  he  was  fond  of  amusing  himself 


with  wooden  horses,  of  which  a  present  had  been 
made  to  him,  when  he  was  heard  continually  lore- 
peat  the  word  horses,  beautiful  horses  (ress,  schone 
ress).  He  instantly  gave  up,  when  his  master  made 
him  understand  that  this  was  not  proper,  and  that 
it  was  not  beautiful.  His  taste  for  horses  has  since 
been  replaced  by  taste  for  study.  He  has  begun 
the  study  of  the  Latin  language,  and  by  a  natural 
spirit  of  imitation,  his  master  being  a  literary  man, 
he  is  desirous  of  following  the  same  career. 

"  So  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  could  not  fail 
to  inspire,  independently  of  general  curiosity,  an  in- 
terest of  a  higher  older,  whether  in  observing  minds 
or  in  feeling  hearts,  and  the  women  especially  have 
expressed  their  feelings  towards  him  in  little  pres- 
ents, and  letters  of  the  most  tender  kind.  But  the 
multitude  of  idle  visits  they  made  to  him,  and  es- 
pecially these  expressions  of  tender  feelings,  were 
productive  of  danger  to  him,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  him  from  so  many  causes  of  dis- 
traction, and  to  lead  him  into  retirement.  Accord- 
ingly, he  now  lives  retired  in  the  bosom  of  a  res- 
pectable family.  Pure  morals,  an  observing  mind, 
and  a  physiological  order,  preside  over  his  educa- 
tion and  instruction,  in  proof  of  which  he  has  made 
immense  progress  in  the  space  of  the  last  sixteen 
months." 


RELIUI  O  N. 


SAYINGS  OF  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Mr.  Newton  was  a  great  observer  of  Providence, 
even  in  little  things.  "  It  may  seem  of  small  con- 
sequence," said  he  one  day  to  a  friend,  "  whether, 
in  returning  from  hence,  you  go  up  Cateaton  street, 
or  down  the  Old  Jewry ;  yet  in  going  one  way  or 
the  other,  you  may  meet  a  person  capable  of  serv- 
ing you  ;  and  this  circumstance  may  have  an  effect 
on  all  your  future  life." 

He  lamented  the  evils  he  saw  around  him  ;  but 
he  did  not  like  to  meddle  where  he  saw  he  could 
do  no  good.  "  I,"  said  he  once,  lifting  up  his  fist, 
"  I  have  tried  to  make  crooked  things  straight,  till  I 
have  made  these  knuckles  sore;  and  now  I  must 
leave  it  to  the  Lord." 

Speaking  of  the  importance  of  motives,  he  would 
say,  "If  I  wanted  a  man  to  fly,  I  must  contrive  to 
find  him  wings;  and  thus,  if  I  would  successively 
enforce  moral  duties,  I  must  advance  evangelical 
moticcs." 

I  should  have  thought  mowers  very  idle  people  ; 
but  they  work  while  they  whet  their  scythes.  Now 
devotedness  to  God,  whether  it  mows,  or  whets  the 
scythe,  still  goes  on  with  the  work. 

My  course  of  study,  like  that  of  a  surgeon,  has 
principally  consisted  in  walking  the  hospital. 

My  principal  method  of  defeating  heresy,  is  by 
establishing  truth. — One  proposes  to  fill  a  bushel 
with  tares  :  now  if  I  can  fill  it  first  with  wheat,  I 
shall  defy  his  attempts. 

A  Christian  in  the  world,  is  like  a  man  who  has 
a  long  intimacy  with  one  who  at  length  he  finds  out 
was  the  murderer  of  a  kind  father:  the  intimacy, 
after  this,  will  surely  lie  broken. 

Candour  will  always  allow  much  for  inexperi- 
ence. I  have  been  thirty  years  forming  my  own 
views;  and  in  the  course  of  this  time,  some  of  my 
hills  have  been  sinking,  and  some  of  my  vallies  have 
risen  ;  but  how  unreasonable  would  it  be  to  expect  . 
all  this  should  take  place  in  another  person,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  fall  of  a  famous  profes- 
sor ;  but  in  the  sight  of  God,  the  man  was  gone  be- 
fore ;  it  is  only  we  that  have  now  discovered  it.  He 
that  despiseth  small  things,  shall  fall  by  little  and 
little. 

The  devil   told  a  lie  when   he  said,   All  these 
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things  are  mine,  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give 
them;  for  it'  he  had  the  disposal  of  preferments, 
since  he  knows  the  effect  of  ihem,  you  and  I,  broth- 
er C ,  should  soon  be  dignilaries. 

If  an  angel  were  sent  to  find  the  most  perfect 
man,  he  would  probably  not  find  him  composing  a 
body  of  divinity  ;  but  perhaps  a  cripple  in  a  poor 
house,  whom  the  parish  wish  dead  ,  but  humbled 
before  God,  with  far  lower  thoughts  of  himself 
than  others  think  of  him. 

If  two  angels  came  down  from  heaven  to  execute 
a  divine  command,  and  one  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct an  empire,  and  the  other  to  sweep  a  street  in 
it,  they  would  feel  no  inclination  to  choose  employ- 
ments. 

I  would  not  give  a  straw  for  that  assurance 
which  sin  will  not  damp.  If  David  had  come 
from  his  adultery,  and  had  talked  of  his  assurance 
at  that  time,  I  should  have  despised  his  speech. 

The  Lord  has  reasons  far  beyond  our  ken,  for 
opening  a  wide  door,  while  he  stops  the  mouth  of 
a  useful  preacher. — John  Bunyan  would  not  have 
done  half  the  good  he  did,  if  he  had  remained 
preaching  in  Bedford,  instead  of  being  shut  up  in 
Bedford  prison. 

Doctor  Taylor  of  Norwich,  said  to  me,  "Sir,  I 
have  collated  every  word  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
seventeen  times;  and  it  is  very  strange  if  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  you  hold,  should  not  have  been 
found  by  me."  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  :  I  once 
went  to  light  my  candle  with  the  extinguisher  on 
it.  Now,  prejudices  from  education,  learning,  &c. 
often  form  an  extinguisher.  It  is  not  enough  that 
you  bring  the  candle;  you  must  remove  the  extin- 
guisher. 

"  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  A  man  may  live  in  a  deep  mine 
in  Hungary,  never  having  seen  the  light  of  the 
aun  :  he  may  have  received  accounts  of  prospects, 
and,  by  the  help  of  a  candle,  may  have  examined  a 
few  engravings  of  them;  but  let  him  be  brought 
out  of  the  mine,  and  set  on  the  mountain,  what  a 
difference  appears! 

I  have  many  books  I  cannot  sit  down  to  read  ; 
they  are,  indeed,  good  and  sound  ;  but,  like  half- 
pence, there  goes  a  great  quantity  to  a  little  amount. 
There  are  silver  books,  and  a  few  golden  books  ; 
but  I  have  one  book  worth  more  than  them  all, 
called  the  Bible ;  and  that  is  a  book  of  bank  notes. 
When  some  people  talk  of  religion,  they  mean 
they  have  heard  so  many  sermons,  and  performed 
so  many  devotions,  and  thus  mistake  the  means  for 
the  end;  but  true  religion  is  an  habitual  recollec- 
tion of  God,  and  intention  to  serve  him  ;  and  this 
turns  every  thing  to  gold.  We  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  we  need  something  splendid  to  evince  our  de- 
votion ;  but  true  religion  equals  every  thing  ;  wash- 
ing plates  and  cleaning  shoes  is  a  high  office,  if 
performed  with  a  right  spirit.  If  three  angels  were 
sent  to  earth,  they  would  feel  perfect  indifference 
who  should  perform  the  part  of  prime  minister,  par- 
ish-minister, or  watchman. 

Ministers  would  overrate  their  labors,  if  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  be  born,  and  spend 
ten  thousand  years  in  labor  and  contempt,  to  recov- 
er one  soul. 

I  feel  like  a  man  who  has  no  money  in  his  pock- 
et, but  is  allowed  to  draw  for  all  he  wants  upon 
one  infinitely  rich  ;  I  am  therefore,  at  once  both 
beggar  and  a  rich  man. 


MORALITY. 


FILIAL  VIRTUE    ILLUSTRATED. 

This  touching  story,  says  the  New  York  Atlas,  is  told  in  an  Ed- 
inburgh ptiper,  nnd  deserves,  as  the  relator  expresses  himself, 
to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest  generations.  It  will,  we 
think,  engage  the  feelings  and  improve  the  heart  of  any  ingenu- 
ous reader. 

Some  travellers  from  Glasgow  were  obliged  to 
stop  at  the  small  burgh  of  Lanark,  "and  having 
nothing  better  to  engage  our  attention,"  said  one 
of  them,  "we  amused  ourselves  by  looking  at  the 
passengers  from  the  window  of  our  inn,  which  was 


dressed,  attended   by   a  servant.     He  had  scarcely 
passed  our  window  when  he  alighted,  left  his  horse, 
and  advanced  towards  an  old  man  who  was  engaged 
in  paving  the  street.     After  having  saluted  him,  he 
took  hold  of  the  maiden,  (the  rammer,)  struck  some 
blows  upon  the  pavement,  at  the  same  time  address- 
ing the  old  man,  who  stood  amazed   at  this  adven- 
ture.    '  This  work  seems  to  nie  very  painful  for  a 
person  of  your  age  ;   have  you  no  sons  who   could 
share   in  your  labors,  and  comfort   your  old  age?' 
'  Forgive  nie,  sir ;  I   have  three  lads  who  inspired 
me  with  the  highest  hopes,  but  the  poor  fellows  are 
not  now  within  reach  to  assist  their  father.' — 'Where 
are   they,    then  V — '  The   oldest  has  obtained  the 
rank    of  captain   in   India,    in   the  service  of  the 
Honorable  East  India  Company.     The  second  has 
likewise  enlisted  in  the  hopeof  rivalling  his  broth- 
er.'    The  old  man  paused,  and  a  momentary  tear 
bedimmed    his  eye.     'And  pray,  what  has  become 
of  the  third  ?' — '  Alas  !   he  became  security  for  me : 
the  poor  boy  engaged  to  pay  my  debts  and  being  un- 
able to  fufil  the  undertaking,  he  is — in  prison.'   At 
this  recital  the  gentleman  stepped  aside  a  few  paces, 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.     After  having 
thus  given  vent  to  his  feelings  he  resumed  the  dis- 
course.    '  And  has  the  oldest — this  degenerate  son 
— this  captain — never  sent  you  any  thing  to  extri- 
cate you  from  your  miseries'?'     'Ah!  call  him  not 
degenerate,  my  son  is  virtuous;   he   both  loves  and 
respects  his  father;  he  has  oftener  than  once  sent 
me  money,  even  more  than   was   sufficient  for  my 
wants,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  it  by  becom- 
ing security  for  a  very  worthy   man,  my  landlord, 
who  was  burthened  with  a  very  large  family.     Un- 
fortunately finding  me  unable  to  pay,  he  has  caused 
my  ruin.    They  have  taken  my  all,  and  nothing  now 
remains  for   me.' — At  this  moment,   a  young  man 
passing  his  head  through  the  iron  gratings  of  a  win- 
dow in  the  prison,  began  to  cry,  'Father!  father! 
if  my  brother  William  is  still  alive,  this  is  he:   he  is 
the  gentleman  who  speaks  with  you.'  'Yes,  my  friend, 
if  is  he,  replied  the  gentleman,  throwing  himself  in- 
to the  old  man's  arms,  who  like  one  beside  himself, 
attempting  to  speak  and  sobbing,  had  not  recovered 
his  senses,  when  an  old  woman,  decently  dressed, 
rushed  from  a  poor  looking   hut,  crying  '  Where  is 
he,  then  ? — Where  are  art  thou,  my  dear  William  ? 
Come  to  me — come  and  embrace  your  mother  !' — 
The  captain  no  sooner  observed   her,  than   he  quit- 
ted his  father  and  went  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
neck  of  the  good  old  dame.     The  scene  was  now 
overpowering;  the  travellers   left  their  room,  and 
increased   the  number   of  spectators,  witnesses  of 

this  most  affecting  sight.     Mr.  W ,  one  of  the 

travellers,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
advancing  to  the  gentleman  thus  addressed  him  : 
'  Captain,  we  ask  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance  ; 
we  would  gladly  have  given  a  hundred  thousand  to 
be  witnesses  of  this  tender  meeting  with  your  hon- 
orable family ;  we  request  the  honor  of  you  &  yours 
to  dinner  in  this  inn.  The  captain,  alive  to  the  in- 
vitation, accepted  it  with  politeness,  but  at  the  same 
time  replied,  that  he  would  neither  eat  nor  drink 
until  his  youngest  brother  had  recovered  his  liber- 
ty. At  the  same  instant  deposited  the  sum  for 
which  he  had  been  incarcerated,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  after,  his  brother  joined  the  party.  The 
whole  family  now  met  at  the  inn,  where  they  found 
the  affectionate  William  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude 
who  were  loading  him  with  caresses,  all  of  which 
he  returned  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  As  soon 
as  there  was  an  opportunity  for  free  conversation, 
the  good  soldier  unbosomed  his  heart  to  his  parents 
and   the  travellers. 

'Gentlemen,'  said  he,  'today  I  feel,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  kindness  of  Providence  to  whom  I  owe 
every  thing.  My  uncle  brought  me  up  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  weaver,  but  I  requited  his  attentions  bad- 
ly ;  for,  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idleness  and 
dissipation,  I  enlisted  in  a  corps  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company.  I  was  then  only  little  more 
than  eighteen.  My  soldier-like  appearance  had 
been  observed  by  Lord  C ,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, with  whose  beneficence  and  inexhaustible 
generosity  all  Europe  is  acquainted.     My  zeal  for 


to  his  cares,  I  rose  step  by  step  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  was  intrusted  with  the  funds  of  the  regi- 
ment. By  diot  of  economy,  and  the  aid  of  com- 
merce, I  amassed  honorably  a  stock  of  =€30,000. 

At  that  time  I  quilted  the  service.     It  is  tiue  that  I 
made  three  remittances  to  my  father ;   but  the  first 
only,  consisting  of  =£'200,  reached  him.     The  sec- 
ond fell  into  the  hands  of  a  man   who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  insolvent ;  and  I  entrusted  the 
third  to  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  died  upon  the  pas- 
sage ;   but  I  hold   his  receipt,  and  his  heirs  will  ac- 
count to  me  for  it.'     After  dinner  the  captain  gave 
his  father  £200,  to  supply  his  most  pressing  wants  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  secured  to  him,  as  well  as  his 
mother,  an  annuity  of  £80,  reversible   to  his  two 
brothers,   promising  to  purchase  a  commission  for 
the  soldier,  and  to  settle  the  youngest  in  a  manufac- 
tory, which  he  was  about  to  establish  in  Scotland 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  employment  to  his  coun- 
trymen.     Besides,  he  presented  £50,  as  a  mar- 
riage portion  to  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  a 
farmer   in    indifferent  circumstances;    and,  after 
having  distributed  £50  among  the  poor,  he  enter- 
tained at  an  elegant  dinner  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants of  the  burgh.     Such  a  man  merited  the  favors 
of  fortune.     By  this  generous  sensibility,  too,   he 
showed,   indeed  that  he   was  worthy  of  the  distin- 
guished honors  so  profusely  heaped  upon  him  by  the 
illustrious  Lord  C . 
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opposite  the  prison.    While  we  were  thus  occupied, 

a  gentleman  came  up  on  horse  back,  very  plainly  '  The  service  inspired  him  with  regard  ;  and,  thanks 


From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
DRESS. 

"  Mother,  did  you  see  how  beautifully  Jane  Os- 
born  looked,  at  the  examination,  to-day?" 

"No,  dear;  I  did  not  observe  her  particularly. 
I  saw  that  she  was  showily  dressed  ;  but  she  did 
not  appear  one  half  as  well,  as  many  other  schol- 
ars;  especially, your  humble  friend,  Nancy  Clark." 

"Why,  how  can  you  say  so,  mother?  She  had 
on  a  beautiful  cameo  silk,  an  elegant  French  cape, 
and  the  new  set  of  ornaments  lately  presented  to 
her  by  her  uncle.  Then  her  hair  was  dressed  with 
a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  I  thought  she  looked 
handsomer  than  ever." 

"  I  don't  deny,  my  dear  Mary,  that  her  dress 
was  very  handsome:  it  was  not  thai,  to  which  I 
alluded,  when  I  said  that  she  did  not  appear  as 
well  as  the  others,  to  day — for  on  such  an  occasion, 
something,  besides  fine  clothes,  is  essential  to  what 
J  should  call  a  respectable  appearance." 

"O,  I  suppose  you  mean  that  a  young  lady  must 
be  a  good  scholar." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  much  more  important  that  she  should 
give  signs  of  a  well-furnished" head,  than  of  a  well 
furnished  bureau;  she  must  prove  that  she  has  a 
good  store  of  ideas,  and  knows  how  to  clothe  them 
in  proper  dress.  Now  Nancy  Clark  wore  only  a 
plain,  neat  gingham  dress,  with  plaited  muslin 
frills,  about  her  neck  ;  but  I  saw  that  she  attracted 
far  more  attention  and  admiration,  too,  than  your 
gay  friend,  Jane;  on  account  of  her  very  thorough 
acquaintance  with  all  the  studies  that  she  had  been 
pursuing — to  attain  which,  she  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly industrious  ;  and  there  was  merit  in  this; 
but  there  is  no  merit  in  wearing  fine  clothes.  I 
must  confess,  however,  that  I  like  to  see  a  hand- 
some dress,  very  much.  Would  you,  then,  rather 
have  been  Jane  Osborn,  than  Nancy  Clark, to-day?" 

"  I  would  willingly  have  worn  the  gingham  dress, 
if  I  could  have  appeared  as  well  in  it,  as  Nancy 
Clark,  during  the  examination — but  I  should  have 
liked  to  exchange  it  for  the  silk,  immediately  after. 
Don't  you  like  dress,  mother?" 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  ;  I  think  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  being  handsomely  dressed  ;  but  it  is  a  very  in- 
ferior pleasure  to  many  others  which  I  could 
name,  and  which  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
body  ;  whereas  dress,  I  fear,  is  valued  a  good  deal, 
merely  as  a  distinction." 

"  Do  you  think,  mother,  that  it  is  wrong  to  wish 
to  look  well,  and  to  have  our  dress  becoming." 

"  No,  dear,  I  do  not;  I  think  that  wish  in  itself, 
when  restrained  within  reasonable  limits,  may  be 
one  operation  of  the  social  principle,  which  so  pow- 
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erfully  influences  us,  as  human  beings.  We  like 
to  look  well,  and  to  be  as  agreeable  to  others,  as 
possible  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  thing 
gained  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  by  too  severely  cen- 
suring what  some  would  call  an  infirmity  of  out 
nature  ;  but  when  this  desire  becomes  "  the  ruling 
passion,"  so  as  almost  to  supersede  every  other  de- 
sire, it  is  foolish  and  sinful." 

"  I  confess,  I  should  not  like  to  spend  a  whole 
fortnight,  as  Jane  did  once,  in  ornamenting  a  ball 
dress." 

"No;  dress,  if  valued  at  all,  should  be  valued 
as  one  of  the  inferior  aids  in  rendering  us  agreea- 
ble; and  it  is  an  imperious  duty,  to  avoid  extrava- 
gance in  expending  upon  it,  either  our  money,  or 
our  time, — but  especially,  the  latter.  So  Jane 
spent  a  fortnight  in  preparing  a  ball  dress!  That 
was,  indeed,  like  parting  with  gold,  to  purchase  a 
shadow.  Just  think  how  much  lasting  good  may 
be  done  to  ourselves  and  others,  by  a  proper  use 
of  the  same  portion  of  time." 

"  But,  there  are  some  persons,  are  there  not,  who 
consider  dress  the  most  important  thing  in  life." 

"  Yes,  there  are  many  who  seem  to  regard  it,  as 
the  summum  bonum — the  chief  good — and  whenev- 
er that  is  the  case,  you  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it  is 
the  very  best  thing  of  which  they  have  to  boast. 
You  may  like  to  encounter  such  persons,  in  a  draw- 
ing room,  or  in  a  public  walk,  and  look  at  them  as 
a  sort  of  show  ;  but  they  are  the  last  persons  whose 
society  you  would  desire.  Society  !  you  might  as 
well  talk  of  the  society  of  a  Broadway  fancy-store. 
If  I  had  a  set  of  acquaintance  composed  of  such  a 
class,  I  had  much  rather  they  would  send  me  their 
clothes  to  look  at,  than  they  should  present  them- 
selves." 

"  When  one  thinks  of  it,"  said  Mary,  who  seem- 
ed now  in  deep  reflection  upon  the  subject,  "  it  is 
strange  that  we  should  be  apt  to  think  so  much 
more  of  how  we  look,  than  of  what  we  in  fact  are, 
or  of  what  we  do." 

"  Yes,  for  in  this  way,  we  lose  sight  of  that  which 
distinguishes  us  from  the  other  orders  of  creation. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  birds,  flowers, 
and  butterflies.  "Not  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Nothing  can  be 
more  graceful  than  the  motions,  or  more  beautiful 
than  the  form  and  covering,  of  many  animals.  What 
is  then  to  distinguish  us  !  It  is  mind — heart.  What 
gives  us  dominion  over  animals  ?  Mind.  To 
what  are  we  indebted  for  government,  for  religion, 
for  all  the  refinements  and  higher  enjoyments  of 
life  ?  To  mind.  To  what  is  the  superiority  of  the 
statesman,  the  usefulness  of  the  lawyer,  the  skill 
of  the  physician,  the  wisdom  of  the  judge,  owing 
but  to  mind  ?  Mind  is  indispensable  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  ;  and  it  rewards  cultivation  like  a 
healthy  plant,  so  that  according  to  the  neglect 
which  it  suffers,  or  the  attention  which  it  receives, 
it  may  wither  away  and  be  reduced  almost  to  a  non- 
entity, or  it  may  grow,  bud,  blossom,  &  bear  fruit." 

"Then  there  is  another  consideration,  mother. 
Clothes  wear  out,  and  mind  does  not — or  at  least, 
not  until  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ser- 
vice." 

"Yes,  dear;  and  besides,  dress  benefits  none 
but  the  wearer  ;  whereas  the  mind  of  one  person, 
well  employed,  may  be  made  to  subserve  the  good 
of  thousands,  perhaps,  millions." 

"How  is  that?" 

"  Why,  in  the  case  of  a  good  king,  a  wise  legis- 
lator, or  of  a  person  who  writes  useful  books  :  but 
without  aspiring  to  extensive  influence,  a  reasona- 
ble person  may  be  satisfied  with  using  her  mind 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  family,  or  of  a  limited 
circle  of  acquaintance.  By  dressing  very  hand- 
somely, a  young  lady  may  serve  the  purpose,  as  I 
said  before,  of  a  sort  of  show  ;  by  being  more  care- 
ful to  adorn  her  mind,  she  may  have  a  store  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  and  agreeable  conversation  at  the 
service  of  her  friends.  Which  would  be  most  val- 
uable?" 

Mary  smiled.  "  In  future,"  said  she,  "  when  I 
am  obliged  to  deny  myself  in  dress,  I  will  try  to 
make  it  up  from  books."  Mater. 
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DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  A  LITTLE  BOY  AND  HIS 
FATHER. 

Boy.  Father,  as  I  was  coming  along  the  road 
just  now  I  saw  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  big  field 
working  away  at  all  those  miserable  little  sticks  of 
trees,  he  has  planted  there.  And  he  goes  there  every 
day  and  he  digs  round  them  and  cuts  them  and 
ties  them  up,  as  if  they  were  nice  big  trees  and 
bore  apples.  I  would  not  waste  so  much  time  up- 
on them,  would  you,  Father? 

Father.  That  is  Mr.  Thompson's  nursery  of 
trees  ;  and  he  is  very  careful  of  them  now,  that 
they  may  grow  strong  and  healthy,  and  by  and  by 
bear  nice  fruit. 

Boy.  But  why  does  not  he  take  the  great  trees 
in  his  orchard  and  do  something  to  them?  They 
are  very  crooked  and  some  of  them  are  half  dead, 
and  some  bear  such  knotty  hard  apples  that  they 
are  good  for  nothing. 

Father.  If  the  person  who  planted  that  orchard 
had  taken  as  much  pains  as  Mr.  Thompson  does 
with  his  young  trees,  they  not  have  been  so  bad 
now. 

Boy.  Well,  if  I  was  Mr.  Thompson  I  would  set 
the  boys  at  that  work,  and  just  go  at  the  great  trees 
myself. 

Father.  Mr.  Thompson  knows  that  his  young 
orchard  will  grow  up  good  for  nothing,  if  it  is  neg- 
lected or  not  propeily  attended  to  now ;  and  he 
does  make  his  boys  work  under  his  directions,  but 
he  is  anxious  about  his  young  trees  and  chooses  to 
be  there  himself.  The  big  trees  are  full  grown 
and  it  is  too  late  to  do  much  for  them. 

Boy.  Why,  Father? 

Father.  Because  they  are  stiff  with  age,  and  the 
crooked  branches  cannot  be  bent — some  are  dying 
of  age,  and  he  cannot  make  them  young — there 
are  worms  at  the  root  of  some,  and  they  must  soon 
be  cut  down  and  burned  to  make  room  for  better 
ones.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  wise  man;  he  knows 
that  if  he  does  not  take  care  of  the  young  trees,  he 
will  have  bad  fruit  or  none  at  all.  What  sort  of  a 
congregation  do  you  think  our  minister  would  have 
in  a  few  years,  if  he  neglected  all  the  children? 

Boy.  I  suppose  they  would  all  grow  up  crooked 
and  bad  and  bear  no  fruit,  like  those  old  trees,  and 
then  it  would  be  too  late  to  do  them  much  good. 
That  is  the  reason  I  suppose  that  our  minister 
comes  so  often  to  the  Sabbath  school,  and  looks  at 
ail  the  classes  and  asks  the  Teachers  about  them 
and  talks  to  the  scholars. 

Father.  To  be  sure — just  as  Mr.  Thompson 
tends  his  young  trees  or  his  lambs. 

Boy.  Our  minister  says  that  the  Lord  Jesus  has 
commanded  him  to  feed  his  lambs,  and  that  he 
must  do  it.  I  remember  he  told  us  we  were  the 
lambs,  and  he  is  the  shepherd  under  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  who  is  the  Great  Shepherd. 

Father.  Yes  ;  and  that  great  Sl.epherd  who  is 
higher  than  the  kings  of  the  earth,  "  gathers  the 
lambs  in  his  bosom." 

Boy.  Thomas  Dale  told  me  that  their  minister 
never  hardly  comes  to  Sabbath  school,  and  he  can 
do  what  he  pleases  for  all  the  minister  says,  for  he 
never  takes  any  notice  of  the  children.  He  says  if 
their  minister  came  into  the  school  and  talked  to 
the  children  and  preached  to  them  as  ours  does,  he 
guesses  he  would  learn  his  lesson. 

Father.  We  must  pray  that  Thomas's  minister 
may  see  that  it  is  his  duty  to  feed  his  master's 
lambs — and  that  Thomas  may  remember  that  the 
great  Shepherd  is  looking  at  him  and  he  has  no 
excuse  for  neglecting  his  lesson. — [S.  S.  Messenger. 
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From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  STOKY  OF  A  SIXPENCE. 

The  other  morning,  a  little  boy  belonging  to  a 
very  poor  family,  was  returning  from  the  grocer's, 
where  he  had  been  on  some  errand  for  his  mother, 
with  just  one  sixpence  change.  He  had  put  it,  as 
bethought,  safely  in  his  pocket :  but  when,  as  he 


was  running  up  the  steps  of  his  house,  he  put  his 
hand  in,  to  have  it  ready  to  give  to  his  mother,  the 
sixpence  was  not  there  !— "  Well,  and  if  it  was  not !" 
I  think  I  hear  some  little  reader  say,  "if  it  was  not! 
It  was  only  sixpence!  That  was  but  a  very  little 
money  :  what  would  it  matter  ?"— Perhaps  not  much 
to  you,  my  young  friend;  although,  whether  you 
be  rich  or  poor,  I  can  tell  you,  that  one  who  does 
not  care  about  a  sixpence  now,  is  very  likely  in  the 
end  not  to  have  one  to  care  about.  But  the  family 
of  the  boy,  as  I  told  you  before,  were  very  poor. — 
They  had  only  what  this  poor  boy  and  his  brother, 
not  much  older  than  himself,  could  earn  from  day 
to  day,  to  support  the  mother  and  four  children. — 
They  were  quiet,  and  decent,  and  their  good  moth- 
er's neatness  and  industry  kept  them  so  comforta- 
ble in  outward  appearance,  that  hardly  any  one,  to 
look  at  them  would  think  how  very  poor  they  were. 
I  say  'hardly  any  one'  would  find  it  out — because, 
by  looking  at  their  faces,  people  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  taking  an  interest  in  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow  cieatures,  mightobserve  a  quiet  look  of  sor- 
row, and  a  thin,  sunken  cheek,  that  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

These  boys  were  accustomed  to  leave  home  early 
in  the  morning,  and  work  at  whatever  jobs  they 
could  find  to  do.  Some  days  they  would  come 
home  with  a  few  shillings,  some  days  only  with  a  fe\r 
pence,  and  sometimes  they  would  have  to  return 
without  having  earned  any  thing.  Yet  at  all  times 
their  rent  money  would  be  hoarded  up,  even  if  the 
family  went  supperless  to  bed  ;  for  if  that  was  not 
paid  they  would  be  turned  away,  and  have  np  place 
of  shelter  where  they  might  enjoy  their  only  com- 
fort, the  company  of  each  other. 

You  may  imagine,  little  reader,  that  even  a  six- 
pence, to  people  in  their  condition  must  always  be 
of  value.  But  on  the  morning  of  which  I  was  speak- 
ing, it  was  their  all.  The  boy  had  bought  some 
soap  and  starch,  which  his  mother  was  to  use  in 
washing  some  clothes  for  a  family  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  this  sixpence  was  all  that  she  had  left  to 
buy  herself  and  the  two  smaller  children  some  of 
the  cheapest  kind  of  food,  to  eat  through  the  day, 
while  the  larger  boys  were  out  at  work.  When  he 
missed  the  money,  his  first  act  was  to  turn  his  poc- 
ket inside  out,  that  he  might  be  certain  it  had  not 
got  into  some  corner.  But  no !  no  sixpence  was 
there !  Then  he  sorrowfully  turned  round,  and 
went  slowly  back,  the  way  that  he  had  come,  look- 
ing carefully  about,  until  he  came  to  the  store  where 
he  had  bought  his  things.  There  too  he  searched, 
and,  as  it  was  not  there,  the  keeper  kindly  came 
out,  and  helped  him  again  to  look  upon  the  road, 
and  they  even  swept  and  raked  the  dirt,  but  all  in 
vain.  "  It  will  never  do,  the  sixpence  is  gone," 
said  the  storekeeper,  as  he  turned  away, — and  so, 
indeed,  it  seemed.  But  just  then  a  little  girl  came 
by,  who  knew  the  condition  of  the  boy's  family.  She 
heard  what  the  man  said,  and  as  she  thought  how 
valuable  even  a  sixpence  might  be  to  the  poor  boy 
&  his  mother  she  felt  very  sorry  for  his  loss.  But  she 
knew  that  being  sorry  alone  would  do  no  good,  and 
as  she  saw  that  the  boy  would  not  give  overlooking, 
a  scheme  came  into  her  mind.  So  she  hurried  to 
her  home,  which  was  close  at  hand,  and  got  anoth- 
er sixpence.  Then  crossing  the  street  as  she  had 
done  before,  she  walked  past  the  boy  (who  was  still 
stooping  and  poring  on  the  ground)  and  slily  drop- 
ped the  money  just  behind  him,  so  that  when  he 
turned  he  could  not  help  seeing  it.  Before  she  had 
gone  very  far  he  did  turn  round,  and  then  if  you  had 
seen  how  his  eyes  beamed  with  joy  and  surprise,  as 
he  snatched  it  up,  and  ran  home  to  tell  his  mother 
of  his  good  fortune,  you  would  have  said  the  sight 
was  worth  more  than  a  dozen  sixpences  !  But  did 
not  the  little  girl  feel  even  happier  than  he  did  ? — 
Yes,  without  doubt :  for  it  is  written  in  the  Bible, 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Little  reader,  arc  you  poor  ?  You  may  see  from 
this  history  that  there  are  others  as  poor,  and  even 
poorer.  If  (but  1  hope  this  is  not  the  case) — if  you 
love  to  be  idle  or  to  play,  more  than  to  try  to  work 
and  help  your  parents,  think  of  those  boys,  who 
kept  a  home  for  their  mother  and  their  little  brother 
and  sister,  and  be  ashamed  and  mend.  At  any  rate, 
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learn  what  a  comfort  kindness  and  affection  in  a 
family  may  be,  even  in  the  worst  of  worldly  circum- 
stances. Has  God  blessed  you  with  plenty,  and 
given  you  many  a  sixpence  to  spend  at  your  own 
pleasure?  Think  how  many  poor  persons  there 
are,  to  whom  the  money  that  you  perhaps  waste  in 
buying  dainties  or  foolish  toys,  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  and  relieve  them  from  the  want  in  which 
they  suffer. 

Observe,  too,  my  young  friends,  how  consider- 
ately the  little  girl  acted.  She  did  not  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  boy  (who,  she  knew,  had  never 
ijegged)  by  openly  offering  her  money,  but  gave  it 
to  nim  in  such  a  manner  that  she  thought  only  God 
and  her  own  heart  would  know  what  she  had  done. 
Go,  little  reader,  and  as  far  as  you  have  opportunity 
or  means,  be  like  that  little  girl,  in  willingness  to  do 
good,  and  prudence  in  doing  it.  There  is  no  child 
so  little  or  so  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  some  act 
of  kindness  or  of  love  for  others.  Remember  then, 
what  the  Bible  says  : — "  Be  ye  followers  of  God,  as 
dear  children  ;  and  walk  in  love,  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering 
and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  Eph.  iv.  1,2.  W. 


EDITORIAL. 


DAILY  FOOD. 

When  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  fasted  forty 
days  and  bscomc  very  hungry,  satan  tempted  him 
to  work  a  miracle  for  obtaining  bread  ;  but  our 
Lord  refused,  saying,  "  It  is  written,  Alan  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  [Matt.  4.]  He 
referred  to  what  God  said  to  the  Israelites  after  he 
had  led  them  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  when 
he  "  humbled  them,  and  suffered  them  to  hunger, 
and  fed  them  with  manna,"  which  they  had  never 
seen  before;  "that  he  might  make  them  know  that 
man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth 
man  live."  [Deut.  8.  3.]  The  word  of  God,  or  the 
truths  and  precepts  he  has  revealed  are  often  called 
bread, or  food  ;  &.  lovingthewordofGod  and  walkino- 
by  its  light,  are  compared  to  eating  food  and  deriving 
strength  and  vigor  by  its  nutriment.  The  meaning 
is,  that  as  food  nourishes  and  supports  our  bodies 
and  prolongs  our  lives,  so  the  word  of  God  is  the 
meansof  spiritual  life  to  the  soul.  We  might  as 
well  live  without  food,  as  have  any  knowledge  of 
duty  or  the  way  of  pardon  without  the  gospel. 
Without  this,  we  should  not  know  what  we  must 
do  to  be  saved  ;  nor  how  we  should  so  walk  as  to 
please  God;  nor  what  gracious  promises  of  grace 
and  strength  God  has  made  to  them  that  repent  and 
believe.  We  could  not,  without  the  Bible,  have 
fellowship  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  know  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving. As  our  bodies  would  soon  die  if  we  had 
no  food  ;  so  our  souls  would  soon  be  shut  out  of  hea- 
ven in  darkness  and  despair,  if  we  had  not  the  word 
of  God. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  few  other  passages,  where  divine 
truth  is  compared  to  food.  Jeremiah  said,  [15.16.] 
"  Thy  words  were  found,  and  I  did  eat  them  ;  and 
thy  word  was  unto  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my 
heart."  The  psalmist  David  exclaims  with  rapture 
"  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste !  yea, 
sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  It  was  to  the 
provisions  of  the  gospel  that  God  invites  poor  per- 
ishing sinners  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  [55.2,]  when 
he  says,  "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  lor  that 
which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  for  that  which 
satisfielh  not?  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and 
eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your  soul  de- 
light itself  in  fatness."  Sometimes  Christ  himself 
is  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  bread,  or  food  ;  and 
the  expressions  when  applied  to  him  are  still  more 
appropriate  ami  full  of  meaning,  than  when  they 
are  applied  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  is  the 
substance,  and  the  scriptures  are  only  the  means  of 
leading  us  to  him.  Said  he  of  himself,  when  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  [John  6,]  "  Moses  gave  you  not 
that  bread  [manna,]  from  heaven  ;  but  my  Father 
giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  the 
bread  of  God  is  he  which  comcth  down  heaven, and 


giveth  life  unto  the  world.  -----  I  am  the  bread 
of  life:  he  that  cometh  to  me  shall  never  hunger; 
and  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  -  - 
He  that    believeth    on   me    hath    everlasting    life. 

I  am  that  bread  of  life.  -----  I  am  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever  :  and  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world." 

What  kindness  has  God  manifested  to  us  and 
our  children,  by  giving  us  the  word  of  life,  as  free- 
ly as  he  has  given  us  bread  to  eat  and  water  to 
drink.  Every  family  and  every  person  may  have 
a  Bible,  and  almost  every  one  in  New-England  may 
hear  ministers  preach  the  gospel ;  while  many 
others,  even  in  the  United  S'ates,  are  suffering  "  a 
famine  of  hearing  the  words  of  the  Lord."     They 

II  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord," 
and  do  "not  find  it."  [Hosea,  8.  11,  12.]  How 
grateful  should  we  be  ;  and  how  much  should  we 
contribute  to  send  the  gospel  to  those  who  are  per- 
ishing for  want  of  it. 

The  bread  of  life  will  avail  us  nothing,  if  we  do 
not  eat  of  it;  that  is,  if  we  do  not  love  and  obey  the 
gospel,  if  we  do  not  love  and  receive  the  Saviour, 
we  cannot  live  forever.  If  a  man's  house  is  full  of 
bread,  and  yet  he  will  not  eat,  he  must  starve.  Just 
so  with  our  gospel  privileges;  if  we  do  not  read 
the  Bible,  if  we  do  not  believe  on  Christ,  if  we  do 
not  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  we  must 
die  in  our  sins.  Impenitent  sinners  have  the  Bible 
before  them,  and  pay  some  attention  to  what  it  con- 
tains ;  but  they  do  not  love  and  obey  the  truth,  and 
so  it  does  not  bless  them  and  make  them  free. 
None  but  Christians  "desire  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word;"  none  but  penitent  believers  feed  on  the 
hidden  manna;  none  but  the  followers  of  Christ 
truly  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  gracious.  O 
that  all  might  come  to  Christ,  weary  and  heavy 
laden  for  sin,  and  find  him,  as  Christians  do,  the 
hope  and  joy  of  their  souls. 

Our  bodies  need  food  daily,  and  several  times  in 
a  day,  or  they  become  weak,  famish  and  die.  So 
our  souls  need  the  bread  of  life  continually.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  hear  and  read  it  once  a  week. 
We  should  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  and  by  pray- 
er and  meditation 

"  find  access  at  every  hour, 

To  God  within  tlie  vail." 

David  said,  "O  how  love  I  thy  law;  it  is  my 
meditation  all  the  day.  Obookiah  used  to  carry 
his  Testament  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  often 
consult  it.  One  day  he  forgot  it,  and  sadly  felt  the 
want  of  his  monitor  and  friend.  He  remarked  to 
someone,  "Lame  man  no  walk  good  without  his 
staff."  The  shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain  said,  "If 
he  had  time  to  read  but  a  verse  or  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  went  out  to  his  labor,  it  was  a  sweet 
comfort  and  support  all  the  day."  But  we  should  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  verses,  but  read  a  longer 
portion  every  day  we  live,  with  solemn  application 
and  holy  obedience  of  heart. 

We  have  lately  seen  a  book,  scarcely  so  large  as 
a  child's  hand,  that  is  worth  more  than  some  quarto 
volumes.  It  is  entitled  Daily  Food  for  Christians, 
and  serves  up  for  them  a  precious  portion  for  every 
day  in  the  year.  It  consists  of  two  verses  from  the 
Bible  and  a  single  veise  of  a  Hymn,  arranged  un- 
der the  month  and  the  day.  We  wish  it  could  lie  by 
the  pillow  of  every  person,  old  or  young,  that  it  might 
serve  to  guide  his  earliest  thoughts,  when  the  morn- 
ing comes,  to  the  God  of  his  life  and  his  immortal 
hope.  It  would  give  him  a  text  and  motto  for  the 
day — a  short  sentence  from  the  word  of  God,  which 
can  easily  be  remembered. — It  would  follow  him 
wherever  he  should  go: — it  would  speak  to  him  in 
every  situation  : — it  would  be  as  a  voice  behind  him, 
saying,  'This  is  the  way,  walk  thou  in  it '  and  live. 


MISCELLANY. 


Admonition. — Once  a  day,  especially  in  the  early 
years  of  life  and  study,  examine  what  new  ideas 
you  have  gained,  and  what  advances  you  have  made 
in  any  part  of  knowledge,  and  let  no  day,  if  possi- 
ble, pass  away  without  some  intellectual  gain.  It 
was  a  sacred   rule  among  the    Pythagoreans,  that 


they  should  every  evening  turn  thrice  over  the  ac- 
tions and  affairs  of  the  day,  and  examine  what  their 
conduct  had  been,  what  they  had  done,  and  what 
they  had  neglected — assured  that  by  this  method 
they  would  make  a  rapid  progress  in  the  path  of 
knowledge  and  virtue. 


"  I  love  my  little  Brother." — Thus  said  Joseph 
White;  and  I  found  on  speaking  to  his  parents, 
that  this  was  true.  Joseph  was  a  lively  boy  at  play, 
at  learning,  and  at  work  :  when  all  three  come  to- 
gether it  is  a  good  sign;  but  I  know  many  boys 
who  care  nothing  but  about  the  first. 

Now  Joseph's  mother  had  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  for  the  family,  and  therefore  Joseph  made 
himself  very  useful  in  taking  care  of  his  little 
brother,  in  playing  with  him,  and  when  he  grew 
older,  in  teaching  him  his  book.  Joseph  once 
made  a  remark  that  pleased  me;  he  said,  "You 
know,  sir,  I  can't  do  any  work  myself;  but  I  can 
take  care  of  my  little  brother,  and  thus  give  my 
mother  time  to  mind  her  work."  I  was  "lad  to 
find  Joseph  had  this  in  his  thoughts,  for  some 
children  only  make  trouble  for  their  parents,  and 
are  not  any  help  to  them.  I  hope  Joseph  has  learnt 
of  Jesus,  who  was  subject  to  his  parents  and  help- 
ful to  them;  and  I  am  sure  if  the  reader  loves  that 
blessed  Saviour  who  shed  his  blood  on  the  cross  for 
our  salvation,  he  will  be  constrained  to  be  a  kind 
brother  and  a  dutiful  child.       [Child's  Magazine. 


POETRY, 


"GOD  MADE  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH." 

By  a  Girl  of  fourteen. 
"  FaLher,  who  gave  the  violet 

lis  fragrant  breath,  its  eyes  of  blue, 
And  who  this  bending  rose  hath  wet 

With  such  a  shower  of  diamond  dew? 
"  'Tvvas  God,  my  child,"  ihe  father  said, 

And  kiss'd  his  dimple  cheek  the  while ; 
"  'Tis  he  who  o'er  the  earth  hath  shed 

The  bloom  and  light  that  round  dice  smile. 
"  The  lily  lifts  its  stainless  brow, 

And  breathes  its  incense  unto  Him, 
And  the  bright  rose  you  pluck'd  but  now, 

Glows  'heath  an  eye  that's  never  dim." 
"  And,  father,  did  He  tell  the  stream 

To  glide  so  joyously  along  1 
And  did  He  bid  the  fountain  gleam  1 

And  did  He  leach  the  bird  its  song  1" 
"Aye,  my  sweet  boy,  He  lent  the  ray 

And  the  sweet  music  unto  them  j 
He  lit  the  glorious  brow  of  dav, 

And  gave  the  night  her  diadem." 
The  vestal  light  of  eve  came  on, 

And  silver'd  tree,  and  tower,  and  spire  ; 
And  in  the  warm  blue  sky  there  shone 

A  gem  of  pure  and  living  fire. 
The  boy  one  wandering  moment  eyed 

The   bright  thing  shining  clear  and  fair, 
Then  caught  his  father's  hand,  and  cried, 

"  Look,  father  !    God  has  made  a  star !"      Framces. 

GOD  IS  GOOD. 

God  keeps  me  safe  by  day  and  night, 

And  always  does  me  gom! ; 
He'd  make  me  rich  if  that  were  right, 

Because  we  know  he  could. 
But  though  he  chose  me  to  be  poor, 

How  many  things  I  have  ; 
Although  I  don't  deserre,  I'm  sure, 

The  smallest  that  he  gave. 
I  should  not  have  a  crust  of  bread 

Without  his  tender  care; 
No  fire  to  warm  me,  nor  a  bed, 

Nor  any  clothes  to  wear. 
'Tisjic  that  keeps  me  strong  and  well, 

While  many  others  die  j 
And  if  they're  naughty,  go  to  hell, 

Who  are  as  young  as  I ! 
He  thinks  of  whnt  I  wanl,  and  sends 

The  very  tilings  I  need  ; 
And  God  it  is  who  gives  me  friends, 

And  lets  me  learn  to  rend. 
And,  more  than  nil  the  rest,  he  sent 

OnrSaviour  down  from  heaven, 
That  we  might  know  him,  and  repent, 

And  have  our  sins  forgiven.         [Child's  Magazine. 


TO  READERS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS. 
In  the  Companion  of  Mnich  17  were  verses  entitled  "  Grieve 
not  thy  fuller."  &c. — which  were  said  to  be  from  the  New- 
Hampshire  Observer,  and  to  have  been  "  written  bv  a  voun<» 
lady  at  the  age  of  sixteen."  This  was  according  to  "the  'credit 
given  in  the  paper  from  which  we  copied;  but  we  since  learn 
that  they  were  written  by  Mrs.  .Sigoiuney,  ^  Hartford,  for  the 
Religious  Intelligencer,  of  New-Haven. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From  the  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation. 
HARRIET     ROGERS. 

How  very  beautiful!  I  exclaimed  mentally. 
I  was  in  a  village  houseof  worship,  and  the  above 
observation  was  excited  by  a  female  who  sat  oppo- 
site to  me.  She  was  not  very  young — she  might 
have  been  twenty-eight,  or  possibly  thirty  years, — 
but  her  features  were  finely  regular,  and  her  com- 
plexion still  wore  an  undiminished  brilliancy.  It 
must  have  been  undiminished  in  its  beauty,  for  it 
was  one  of  the  most  perfect  whiteness  I  have  ever 
seen,  smooth  and  polished — more  like  a  sheet  of 
hot-pressed  letter-paper  than  any  thing  else  I  can 
think  of — and  with  a  tinge  of  carmine  scarcely 
deeper  than  that  of  the  most  delicate  petal  of  the 
damask  rose.  In  common  with  many  others,  she 
had  laid  aside  her  bonnet  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  weather,  and  her  dark  hair,  arrang- 
ed with  the  utmost  simplicity  beneath  a  plain  gauze 
cap,  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  fine  intellectual 
forehead  over  which  it  was  parted.  Her  lip  had 
probably  once  been  redder  than  it  was  at  present, 
and  past  hours  might  have  seen  a  more  frequent 
flush  of  laughing  sunlight  upon  her  cheek,  for  now 
the  long  fringes  of  her  eye  bent  over  it  with  a  con- 
tinual pensiveness. 

It  was  this  subdued  sadness,  mingled  too  as  it 
was  with  so  much  sweetness  of  expression,  such 
perfect  unrepiningness,  that,  interested  me  far  more 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been.  Even  the  glad- 
ness of  the  lovely  faces  that  sometimes  flit  around 
me  like  scattered  sunshine,  frequently  awakens  on- 
ly a  feeling  of  pensiveness  that  it  should  be  so  little 
abiding — but  a  countenance  like  hers,  over  which 
the  world's  sorrow  had  already  flung  a  veil  of  spir- 
ituality— how  could  I  pass  it  by  unnoticed  ? 

By  her  side  sat  a  little  urchin  as  unlike  her  as 
possible.  Not  in  feature,  for  in  that  there  was  some 
trifling  resemblance — but  in  her  whole  manner  and 
character.  I  never  saw  such  an  expression  of  un- 
tameable  joy,  as  was  exhibited  in  the  face  of  that 
child  ;  it  seemed  blended  with  the  very  existence 
of  the  light-hearted  creature  ;  and  though  it  was 
now  subdued  into  comparative  seriousness,  the  lash- 
es of  her  dark  blue  eyes  were  occasionally  lifted 
with  an  animated  glance  that  actually  seemed  to 
emit  flashes  of  light.  You  could  scarcely  look  on 
her  without  a  feeling  of  gladness — yet  once,  when 
she  looked  up  suddenly,  while  her  mother's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  her  in  sad  tenderness,  the  smile  for  a 
moment  entirely  forsook  her  lip,  and  I  saw  a  large 
tear  gathering  over  her  eye-lashes. 

After  the  worship  was  concluded,  I  inquired  the 
history  of  that  woman.  They  told  me  she  was  one 
to  whom  the  Angel  of  Grief  had  ministered — but 
that  I  already  knew — and  that  she  had  drunk  deep- 
ly of  the  bitterness  of  his  vial. 

She  had  wedded  in  her  bright  youth,  with  a  high 
hope  that  life  should  be  to  her  a  long  sunny  dream 
of  happiness.  But  she  had  leaned  her  heart  upon 
a  broken  reed,  and  it  gave  way  and  crushed  her. 
They  told  me  there  were  three  graves  out  in  their 
grassy  burial  place,  over  which  hot  tears  had  fallen, 
when  were  laid  there  the  perished  blossoms  of  her 
heart — and  the  strong  stem,  round  which  its  ten- 
drils had  entwined  themselves — perhaps  too  fondly. 

I  told  you  that  she  had  wedded  with  high  hopes  : 
— but  they  had  been  crushed  by  another  hand  than 
that  of  death.  He  came  by  only  to  finish  the  ruin. 
Long  before  Harriet  Rogers  became  a  widow,  had 
her  husband  ceased  to  be  worthy  of  her.  Yet  in- 
temperate and  unprincipled  as  he  became,  she 
still  clung  to  him  in  the  stedfaslness  of  her  woman's 
heart,  with  a  depth  of  holy  affection  that  no  un- 


kindness  could  subdue,  with  a  hope  of  his  being 
yet  restored  to  virtue,  that  no  unworthiness  could 
crush. 

But  death,  a  fearful  unprepared-for  doom,  came 
suddenly  upon  him ;  and  then  she  felt  that  all  the 
tears  she  had  shed  over  the  pure  beings  whom  she 
had  already  laid  to  rest,  were  happiness — ay,  bliss 
— to  the  few  scalding  drops  that  fell  as  ifthey  were 
rung  one  by  one  from  her  seared  heart,  slowly  and 
separately  upon  his  still  brow.  Noble  and  beauti- 
ful as  it  was,  and  yet  so  stricken  with  the  shame  of 
guilt!  About  to  go  down  to  the  grave  with  such  a 
deep  cloud  forever  resting  upon  it!  And  then  the 
thoughts  of  what  was  beyond  those  gloomy  portals 
— she  could  not  dwell  upon  it,  and  with  a  half  ut- 
tered groan,  she  covered  up  her  face,  and  they  bore 
her  away  insensible. 

She  did  not  see  him  again  ;  but  day  by  day  there 
grew  to  be  less  of  agony  in  her  prayers,  and  as  the 
darkness  passed  gradually  away  from  her  heart,  she 
mingled  once  more  as  she  had  been  wont  to  do, 
among  her  beloved  friends.  The  pure  piety  of  her 
spirit,  refined  and  deepened  by  suffering,  dared  not 
waste  itself  in  gloomy  repinings  : — but,  though  long 
years  had  passed  away,  she  never  could  forget. 

And  I  wondered  no  more  at  the  melancholy  writ- 
ten upon  her  beautiful  countenance.         Bertha. 


RELIGION. 


From  an  Edinburgh  publication  of  1829. 
RICHES  OF  A  POOR  BARBER. 

Conscientious  regard  to  the  Sabbath  providentially  rewarded. 

In  the  city  of  Bath,  during  the  last  century,  lived 
a  barber,  who  made  a  practice  of  following  his  or- 
dinary occupation  on  the  Lord's  day.  As  he  was  pur- 
suing his  morning's  employment,  he  happened  to 
look  into  someplace  of  worship,  just  as  the  minister 
was  giving  out  his  text,  "Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy."  He  listened  long  enough  to 
be  convinced,  that  he  was  constantly  breaking  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  by  shaving  and  dressing  his 
customers  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  became  uneasy, 
and  went  with  a  heavy  heart  to  his  Sabbath  task. 
At  length  he  took  courage,  and  opened  his  mind  to 
the  minister,  who  advised  him  to  give  up  Sabbath 
dressing,  and  worship  God.  He  replied,  beggary 
would  be  the  consequence ;  he  had  a  flourishing 
trade,  but  it  would  almost  all  be  lost.  At  length,  after 
many  a  sleepless  night  spent  in  weeping  and  pray- 
ing, he  was  determined  to  cast  all  his  care  upon 
God,  as  the  more  he  reflected,  the  more  his  duty  be- 
came apparent.  He  discontinued  Sabbath  dress- 
ing, went  constantly  and  early  to  the  public  servi- 
ces of  religion,  and  soon  enjoyed  that  satisfaction  of 
mind,  which  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  doing  our  du- 
ty, and  that  peace  of  God,  which  the  world  can  nei- 
ther give  nor  take  away.  The  consequences  he 
foresaw  actually  followed.  His  genteel  customers 
left  him,  as  he  was  nick-named  a  puritan  or  method- 
ist.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  fashionable  shop; 
and  in  the  course  of  years  became  so  reduced,  as  to 
take  a  cellar  under  the  old  market-house,  and  shave 
the  common  people. 

One  Saturday  evening,  between  light  and  dark, 
a  stranger  from  one  of  the  coaches,  asking  for  a 
barber,  was  directed  by  the  ostler  to  the  celler  op- 
posite. Coming  in  hastily,  he  requested  to  be  shav- 
ed quickly,  while  they  changed  horses,  as  he  did  not 
like  to  violate  the  Sabbath.  This  was  touching  the 
barber  on  a  tender  cord  ;  he  burst  into  tears,  asked 
the  stranger  to  lend  him  a  half-penny  to  buy  a  can- 
dle, as  it  was  not  light  enough  to  shave  him  with 
safety.  He  did  so,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  ex- 
treme poverty  to  which  the  poor  man  must  be  re- 
duced.    When  shaved,  he  said,  "  There  must  be 


something  extraordinary  in  your  history,  which  I 
have  not  now  time  to  hear.  Here  is  half-a-crown 
for  you ;  when  I  return,  I  will  call  and  investigate 
your  case.  What  is  your  name?"  "  Willian  Reed  !" 
said  the  astonished  barber.  "William  Reed!" 
echoed  the  stranger:  "William  Reed!  By  your 
dialect  you  are  from  the  West?"  "  Yes,  Sir ;  from 
Kingston,  near  Taunton."  "  What  was  your  fath- 
er's name?"  "Thomas."  "  Had  he  any  brother?" 
"  Yes,  Sir,  one,  after  whom  I  was  named  ;  but  he 
went  to  the  Indies,  and,  as  we  never  heard  from 
him,  we  suppose  him  to  be  dead." — "  Come  along, 
follow  me,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  I  am  going  to  see 
a  person,  who  says  his  name  is  William  Reed,  of 
Kingston,  nearTaunton.  Come  and  confront  him. 
If  you  prove  to  be  indeed  him  whom  you  say  you 
are,  I  have  glorious  news  for  you.  Your  uncle  is 
dead,  and  has  left  an  immense  fortune,  which  I  will 
put  you  in  possession  of,  when  all  legal  doubts  are 
removed."  They  went  by  the  coach,  saw  the  pre- 
tended William  Reed,  and  proved  him  to  be  an 
imposter.  The  stranger,  who  was  a  pious  attorney, 
was  soon  legally  satisfied  of  the  barber's  identity, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  advertised  him  in  vain. 
Providence  had  now  thrown  him  in  his  way,  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner,  and  he  had  much  pleas- 
ure in  transferring  a  great  many  thousand  pounds 
to  a  worthy  man,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  property. — 
Thus  was  man's  extremity  God's  opportunity.  Had 
the  poor  barber  possessed  one  half-penny,  or  even 
had  credit  for  a  candle,  he  might  have  remained 
unknown  for  years  ;  but  he  trusted  God,  who  never 
said,  "  Seek  ye  my  face  in  vain." 


KOBALITT  , 


GAMBLING. 

Samuel. — Come,  leave  your  top,  and  let's  go  and 
toss  buttons.  Our  John  won  ever  so  many  the  oth- 
er day,  and  he  said  he  should  have  had  more,  but 
the  boys  got  fighting  and  broke  up. 

Joseph. — My  father  does  not  think  it  right  to 
play  so,  and  he  told  me  never  to  do  it. 

Samuel. — Where's  the  harm  of  tossing  up  with 
buttons,  I  wonder? 

Joseph. — He  says,  the  boys  that  play  so  with  but- 
tons, soon  learn  to  toss  up  cents;  and  then  they 
learn  to  cheat  and  steal  to  get  cents  to  play  with, 
and  as  soon  as  they  grow  bigger  they  play  cards 
and  gamble,  and  get  into  the  penitentiary;  and 
that  it  often  happens  that  they  fight,  and  some- 
times the  one  kills  the  other  and  comes  to  the 
gallows. 

Samuel. — How  does  he  know  all  that  ? 

Joseph. — He  says  he  knows  grown  up  men  that 
have  gambled  away  all  their  money,  and  that  they 
began  in  this  way.  And  he  told  me  about  appren- 
tice boys,  that  stole  money  from  their  masters  to 
play  cards  with.  He  says,  if  you  see  a  boy  tossing 
buttons,  the  next  thing  will  be  cents,  and  then 
you'll  hear  of  his  playing  cards,  and  then  of  his 
stealing  money  to  buy  lottery  tickets. 

Samuel. — I  wish  1  had  a  lottery  ticket.  I  heard 
the  other  day  of  a  man  that  drew  a  prize  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  I  suppose  that  was  wrong  too, 
wasn't  it? 

Joseph. — You  need  not  laugh,  Sam  :  Father  says 
buying  lottery  tickets  is  gambling  too,  and  that  peo- 
ple ought  to  just  work  and  attend  to  their  business, 
and  do  what  the  Bible  tells  them,  and  they  will  get 
enough.  He  says  boys  that  try  to  get  money  by 
pitching  cents,  and  lotteries,  and  such  things,  lose 
their  characters  and  grow  tricky  and  lazy,  and  if 
they  do  not  break  right  off,  always  come  to  a  bad 
end. 

Samuel. — Well,  I  know  a  great  many  boys  that 
do  it. 
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■Joseph. — Are  they  steady,  honest  boys?  Do  they 
never  clival  ?  Would  you  trust  any  of  them  with 
money,  if  you  had  it  1 

Samuel, — I  don't  know — I  can't  say  I  would. 

Joseph. — Do  they  never  fight  nor  swear  I 

Samuel. — Why  1  can't  say  but  they  do. 

Joseph. — Do  they  go  to  Sabbath  School  and  to 
church  t 

Samuel. — I  do  know  some  Sabbath  Scholars  that 
pitch  buttons  and  cents  too. 

Joseph. — None  of  my  class  do  so  ;  our  teacher 
tells  us  how  wrong  it  is.  He  says  he  did  see  one 
or  two  Sabbath  Scholars  the  other  day  at  it,  among 
a  parcel  of  boys,  and  he  was  ashamed  of  them,  and 
told  them  they  would  lose  their  characters,  lie 
gays  a  boy's  character  is  not  worth  much  that  is 
seen  in  such  company.  And  he  hopes,  now  they 
are  told  of  it,  they  will  not  do  so  again.  Now,  tell 
me,  Sam,  when  you  pitch  cents  and  lose,  do  you 
not  feel  as  if  you  would  do  almost  any  thing  to  get 
more  to  begin  again. 

Samuel. —  Well,  I  do,  to  be  sure. 

Joseph. — And  don't  you  think  that  young  men 
that  play  cards  and  other  such  games,  feel  just  so 
loo?  And  if  they  are  in  a  store,  and  their  master's 
money  is  where  they  can  get  at  it,  would'nt  they 
take  some?  I  heard,  the  other  day,  of  a  very 
young  man,  who  was  clerk  of  a  store  in  New-York, 
who  took  so  much  of  his  master's  money,  that  at 
last  he  was  found  out,  and  for  fear  of  the  shame 
and  punishment,  he  ran  off,  and  has  not  been 
heard  of. 

No,  Sam  ;  I'll  not  go  and  play  any  such  plays 
with  you,  for  it  is  quite  wrong,  and  contrary  to 
God's  word,  and  nothing  but  trouble  and  sin  will 
come  of  it.  So,  if  you  will  stay  among  boys  that 
do  so,  you  and   I  must  part.     Good  bye. 

I  hope  all  that  read  this,  will  never  be  seen  in 
company  with  boys  pitching  buttons,  or  cents,  or 
gambling  for  pins,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind.  And 
especially  Sabbath  School  boys  should  keep  far 
away  from  such  things,  for  they  know  belter,  and 
therefore  more  is  expected  from  them.   [Messenger. 


a  shepherd,  that  is  a  man  who  has  flocks  of  camels  nity, — that  never  changing  state,  where  the  sun 
and  goals,  and  sheep  to  tend  ;  something  like  our  ;  shall  in>t  be  wanted,  and  where  there  shall  be  no 
farmers!  The  reason  why  Jacob  went  down  into  ;  turning  round  of  the  earth  to  mark  the  progress  of 
Egypt  was,  that  there  was  a  famine,  or  great  scar- j  duration. 

city  in  the  land  where  he  lived,  so  that  he  could  I  My  child,  this  eternity  is  thine  :  and  thy  soul 
not  gel  bread  for  his  family.  He  first  sent  his  sons  j  must  be  happy  or  miserable  in  it  according  as  thou 
down  into  Egypt  to  buy  provisions,  (for  there  wasjlivest  in  time.  Let,  then,  the  succession  of  day 
plenty  there,)  and  afterwards  he  went  himself.  And  and  night  remind  thee  how  time  passes  away, 
now,  children,  take  notice  of  Joseph's  behaviour  to    Each  year,  each  day,  each  hour,  each  minute,  each 
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his  father.  Some  persons,  when  they  have  been 
away  from  their  parents  a  long"  time,  and  have 
grown  great  and  rich  in  the  world,  would  perhaps 
despise  them,  and  scarcely  take  any  notice  of  thein. 
But  it  was  not  so  with  Joseph,  for  when  his  father 
was  coming  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  came 
down  from  his  elegant  carriage,  threw  his  arms 
around  his  father's  neck,  and  cried  a  good  while  for 
joy  that  he  could  once  more  see  him.  After  this  he 
took  his  father  in  to  king  Pharoah  and  told  him 
who  he  was. 

This  interview  between  the  venerable  patriarch 
and  the  Egyptian  king  is  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  Old  age  and  virtue  are  honored  with 
the  kind  regard  and  attention  of  a  king.  Royalty 
is  instructed,  admonished,  and  blessed,  by  the  wis- 
dom of  the  sage,  by  the  miseries  of  the  man,  and 
by  the  piety  and  prayers  of  the  prophet. 

This  history  teaches  us  that  if  we  meet  with 
trouble  in  the  world,  we  ought  not  to  be  discourag- 
ed about  it,  because  God  loves  us  and  will  take 
care  of  us  if  we  are  good.  It  also  teaches  us  that 
we  ought  to  be  kind  ami  dutiful  to  our  parents,  and 
love  them  very  tenderly.  We  hope  our  little  friends 
will  like  to  learn  something  more  about  Joseph,  and 
will  read  all  his  life  as  Moses  wrote  it  in  the  book  of 
Genesis. 


second,  brings  thee  nearer  eternity.  Never  be  un- 
employed ;  never  while  away  time,  for  time  is  the 
price  of  eternity.  [Tu  be  continued.] 
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From  the    Child's  Magazine. 
JOSEPH  PRESENTING  HIS  FATHER  TO  PHARAOH. 

Our  little  readers  all  know,  probably,  who  Jo- 
seph was.  He  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  was  his 
father's  favorite  child.  But  for  this  very  reason  that 
his  father  loved  him  so  much,  his  brothers  hated 
him  the  more;  and  instead  of  doing  what  they 
could  to  please  him  and  help  him  along  in  the 
world,  as  all  brothers  should  do,  they  tried  all  they 
could  to  injure  him  ;  and  even  at  one  time  were 
going  to  kill  him.  However,  they  did  not  do  so, 
but  instead  of  it,  sold  him  to  a  company  of  mer- 
chants. 

Joseph  was  a  very  pious  youth,  and  perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  wonder  why  God  should  suffer 
him  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  as  we  sometimes  see  ne- 
groes sold  among  us  ;  for  the  Bible  says  God  loves 
good  people,  and  calls  them  his  children,  and  takes 
care  of  them.  But  if  they  read  a  little  further  they 
will  see  that  God  was  taking  care  of  Joseph  all 
this  time  ;  and  although  he  appeared  to  be  in  great 
trouble,  yet  his  very  trouble  was  to  turn  out  for  his 
benefit. 

The  merchants  carried  Joseph  into  Egypt,  which 
was  a  great  many  miles  off;  and  there  they  sold 
him  to  one  of  the  great  men  of  that  kingdom.  Jo- 
seph met  with  several  misfortunes  at  first,  but  that 
did  not  male  him  discontented  or  wicked  ;  and  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God,  which  sees  continually  every 
thing  (hat  happens,  was  all  this  time  looking  down 
from  heaven  and  watching  him.  At  length  Joseph, 
by  his  wisdom,  became  a  great  man  in  Egypt,  al- 
though at  first  he  was  but  a  poor  stranger  and  a 
slave.  He  became  so  great  a  man  that  there  was 
none  before  him  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  except 
king  Pharaoh  himself.  He  was  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  and  had  many  servants  to  wait  on  him,  and 
lived  in  great  splendor.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that 
his  father  Jacob  came  down  to  see  him.    Jacob  was 


From  the  Child's  Magazine. 
THE  EARTH. 
The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  not,  as  people  for- 
merly thought,  a  plane,  or  flat  piece  of  ground,  but 
a  globe,  or  ball,  about  twenty-four  thousand  miles 
round.  It  moves  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  an  hour  ;  and  goes  round  the 
sun  once  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
which  form  the  year.  It  also  turns  round  like  a 
coach  wheel  on  its  axle  once  every  twenty-four 
hours,  which  makes  the  day  and  the  night.  The 
side  of  the  earth  turned  towards  the  sun  receives 
light,  and  has  day  ;  while  the  side  turned  from  it  is 
in  darkness,  and  has  night.  The  sun  always  shines, 
though  we  do  not  always  see  it;  and  the  earth  is 
always  turning  round,  though  we  do  not  feel  it 
move;  so  that  there  is  always  day  in  one  place, 
and  night  in  another;  and  when  it  is  mid-day  in 
one  part  of  the  globe,  it  is  mid-night  in  the  part  ex- 
actly opposite  to  it. 

The  motions  of  the  earth  measure  all  our  time. 
Seven  turnings  make  seven  days,  or  one  week  ; 
four  weeks  a  month  ;  and  thirteen  such  months  a 
year,  or  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  nearly. 
For  conveniency  we  divide  each  day  into  twenty- 
four  parts,  called  hours;  each  hour  into  sixty  parts, 
called  minutes;  and  each  minute  into  sixty  parts, 
called  seconds;  a  second  being  the  smallest  portion 
of  time  that  we  reckon. 

Were  it  not  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun, 
and  turns  round  on  its  own  axis,  like  a  coach  wheel 
on  its  axle,  we  should  not  be  able  to  measure  time 
at  all ;  but  by  these  motions  we  can  calculate  the 
longest  or  shortest  period.  The  earth  has  gone  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  times  round  the 
sun  since  Jesus  Christ  was  born  ;  and  just  so  many 
times  toundthe  sun  since  you  were  born  as  you  are 
years  old.  It  has  turned  round  on  its  axis  thirty- 
one  times  since  new-year's  day  this  year,  up  to  the 
present  day,  February  1st;  and  hasgiven  you  that 
number  of  days  for  study  and  labor,  and  the  same 
number  of  nights  for  repose.  And  still  the  earth  is 
travelling  on,  and  still  it  is  turning  round  :  it  never 
ceases,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  labor  or  be  idle. 
And  still  it  is  measuring  out  our  time,  and  still  time 
is  flowing  on,  whether  improved  or  not.  And 
still  it  is  bringing  eternity  nearer — that  awful  eter- 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
THE  WINTER'S   DAY. 

[Continued  from  page  ISO.] 
A  few  evenings  after  Mrs.  Austin  had  promised 
her  little  son  that  she  would  tell  him  a  story,  Charles 
came  into  the  parlor  where  she  was  sitting  at  work, 
and  he  thought  how  pleasant  it  would  be  if  she 
would  tell  him  then,  for  he  had  nothing  to  do; 
but  Charles  had  resolved  in  the  morning  that  he 
would  try  that  day  and  practice  patience.  His 
Mother  had  seen  with  much  pleasure  that  Charles 
had  borne  one  or  two  disappointments  more  patient- 
ly than  he  usually  did,  and  though  Charles  did  not 
know  that  his  Mother  noticed  his  efforts  to  be  a 
good  boy,  he  felt  happy,  as  people  will  when  they 
have  tried  to  do  their  duty.  So  Charles,  instead  of 
teazing  his  Mother  to  talk  to  him,  sat  down  very 
quietly  and  began  to  think  what  he  should  do  to 
employ  himself.  In  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Austin 
said,  "  Well  Charles,  I  am  at  leisure  now,  and  if 
you  like  1  will  tell  you  the  story  I  promised  you 
some  days  since.  It  is  about  Miss  Somers,  whom 
you  know  often  comes  to  see  us.  Her  parents  live 
a  great  way  off,  and  she  has  seven  brothers  and  sis- 
ters younger  than  herself.  She  lived  with  them 
till  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  had  not  always 
the  good  comfortable  clothes  and  the  many  privile- 
ges she  now  enjoys.  Her  father  when  young  was 
a  respectable  man  and  had  some  property.  He 
might  have  been  as  well  off  now  as  your  father  is 
if  he  had  been  industrious,  but  he  chose  to  live  up- 
on the  property  he  had,  and  was  indolent  and  cs 
less  and  would  not  work.  His  wife  did  all 
could  to  support  the  family,  but  she  had  so  m; 
little  children  that  she  could  not  lay  by  any  of 
earnings,  though  many  kind  people  gave  her  w 
and  paid  her  money  for  doing  it. 

Sarah  was  always  a  very  industrious,  good  g.:  , 
and  worked  very  hard  to  help  her  mother,  and  the 
little  boys  used  to  work  too,  though  they  were  all 
younger  than  you  are  and  not  so  strong.  I  have 
seen  them,  in  a  cold  winter's  day,  go  into  the  woods 
without  any  great  coats  and  warm  fur  caps,  and 
sometimes  even  without  any  mittens,  to  fill  their 
little  sleds  with  wood  to  carry  home,  and  then  they 
would  draw  the  heavy  load  along,  and  without  com- 
plaining, cut  it  up  and  brush  the  snow  off  that  it 
might  burn  better;  and  they  did  this  in  their  holi- 
days, when  there  was  no  school,  and  while  other 
boys  were  playing  or  sitting  at  home  by  a  good  fire. 
One  or  two  kind  boys  who  were  stronger,  used  now 
and  then  to  cut  up  the  larger  sticks  for  them,  but 
this  was  all  the  help  they  had,  for  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  their  father  grew  more  and  more  idle,  and 
never  assisted  his  industrious  boys. 

When  Sarah  was  about  your  age,  not  twelve 
years  old,  a  good  woman  who  kept  a  little  shop  in 

S ,  asked  her  to  come  and   live  with  her,  and 

said  she  would  pay  her  for  her  services.  Sarah 
knew  she  would  live  very  pleasantly  with  this  wo- 
man, for  she  was  very  kind  and  benevolent,  but 
then  when  she  thought  of  her  poor  mother  she  fear- 
ed it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  her,  because  she  would 
be  obliged  to  take  care  of  all  the  children  and  work 
very  hard  ;  so  she  told  Mrs.  Smith,  for  that  was  the 
good  woman's  name,  that  she  was  very  sorry  to  re- 
fuse such  an  offer,  but  she  could  not  leave  her 
home.  Mrs.  Smith  was  so  much  pleased  to  find 
her  such  a  good  girl  that  she  felt  more  desirous 
than  before  to  render  her  some  assistance,  so  she 
offered  to  take  her  into  the  store,  employ  her  during 
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the  day,  teach  her  all  she  could,  pay  her  very  good 
wages,  and  still  let  her  live  at  home.  Poor  Sarah 
felt  very  thankful  for  this  kindness,  and  joyfully  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  After  this  she  used  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  work  industriously  till 
seven  or  eight  o'clock,  when  she  went  to  the  shop, 
and  every  night  when  she  came  home,  though  she 
was  often  very  tired,  she  would  sit  up  very  late, 
and  after  she  had  mended  her  little  brother's  clothes 
and  helped  them  get  their  lessons,  she  would  read, 
and  study  Arithmetic,  and  work  on  somethingwhich 
she  might  be  able  to  sell,  or  which  some  kind  per- 
son gave  her  to  do,  in  case  she  had  a  leisure  hour, 
for  many  became  interested  for  Sarah,  when  they 
saw  what  a  deserving  girl  she  was,  and  she  soon  had 
work  enough  given  her  to  employ  all  her  spare 
time.  Now  do  you  think  she  ever  looked  cross  be- 
cause it  was  cold,  or  lost  time  in  lamenting  that 
there  was  no  fire,  and  do  you  not  suppose  her  little 
brothers  and  sisters  were  much  happier  than  if  she 
had  been  ill-tempered  and  lazy  ? 

Well,  Sarah  persevered  tor  five  long  years,  and 
then  the  children  had  grown  so  much  and  learned 
so  much  from  her,  that  many  of  them  were  able  to 
earn  something  themselves.  At  this  time  a  lady, 
who  was  acquainted  with  Sarah's  mother  many 
years  before,  heard  of  this  girl's  industry  and  good 
principles.  She  was  an  old  lady  and  quite  rich, 
and  as  she  had  no  children  and  wanted  some  good 
girl  to  do  many  little  things  about  her  house,  she 
asked  Sarah  to  come  and  live  with  her,  and  promis- 
ed to  give  her,  not  only  a  comfortable  home,  but  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  have  her  taught  many 
things  she  had  before  had  no  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing. As  soon  as  some  of  her  brother's  were  provi- 
ded for,  Sarah  went  to  live  with  this  lady.  The 
oldest  boy  is  with  a  carpenter  and  another  lives 
with  a  good  farmer;  some  of  the  girls  have  good 
places.  Sarah's  prosperity  does  not  make  her 
proud  or  vain,  but  she  still  remembers  and  loves 
her  humble  home,  and  is  kind  and  attentive  to  her 
family.  You  may  suppose  they  are  all  very  fond  of 
one  who  has  done  so  much  for  them,  and  they  ap- 
pear very  grateful  to  her,  and  often  send  her  some 
little  token  of  affection,  which  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  has  enabled  them  to  earn  or  make. 

{To  be  continued.']  Frances. 


NATUBAL    HISTORY. 

From  the  Juvenile  Miscellany. 
HUMMING  BIRD. 
is  the   very  smallest,  and   one  of  the  most 
il  of  birds.     It  builds  its  nest  on  the  body  of 
a   branch,  on   a  white  oak,  or  pear  tree,  and  about 
ten  feet  from   the  ground.     The  nest  is  an  inch  in 
depth,  and  an  inch  in  diameter;  and  is  lined  with 
a  downy  substance  from  the  mullein.     From  below, 
it  appears  like  a  knot  upon  the  branch. 

This  bird  is  described,  as  having  its  back,  the 
upper  part  of  its  neck,  and  its  side,  of  a  rich,  golden 
green  :  its  tail  and  wings,  of  a  brownish  purple. 
Its  throat  feathers  are  very  brilliant,  and  form  its 
chief  ornament.  It  feeds  sometimes  upon  insects, 
but  more  frequently  on  the  sweets  it  extracts  from 
flowers.  Its  note  is  a  single  chirp,  "  uttered  as  it 
passes  from  flower  to  flower,  or  when  engaged  in 
flight  with  its  fellows." 

The  flight  of  this  bird  is  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  bee;  and  this  swift  motion  of  the  wings  occasions 
a  humming  sound,  from  which  it  receives  its  name. 

The  French  call  these  very  pretty  little  creatures, 
L'  Oiseau  Mouche,  which  means  the  Fly-bird.  On 
account  of  their  brilliant  feathers,  the  Indians  call 
them  by  a  name  which  signifies  "  the  winged  rays 
of  the  sun."  Their  nest  is  not  much  bigger  than  an 
empty  peach-stone  ;  they  lay  two  little  white  eggs, 
about  as  big  as  peas ;  the  male  and  female  birds 
take  turns  in  setting  on  these  eggs  for  twelve  days. 
On  the  thirteenth,  the  little  ones  break  the  shells, 

and  come  out.  

ROBBINS. 

And  now  I  am  talking  about  birds,  I  will  tell 
some  anecdotes  about  two  little  English  robbins. — 
In  the  summer  of  1826,  two  robbins  were  observed 
hopping  about  the  hall,  and  settling  upon  the  win- 


dows of  Dr.  M'llveen,  a  physician  resident  in  Hol- 
lywood, a  beautiful  village  on  the  sea-shore,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Day  by  day,  they  became  more 
familiar;  at  length  they  began  building  a  nest  on  a 
shelf  in  the  corner  of  the  Doctor's  loom.  For  this 
purpose,  they  moved,  with  consderabje  difficulty, 
a  small  gallipot,  which  occupied  the  situation  they 
had  determined  to  appropriate  to  themselves  :  and 
having  by  degrees  advanced  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
shelf,  tiiey,  by  oue  powerful  effort,  overturned  it  on 
the  floor,  and  commenced  the  construction  ofiheir 
nest,  on  the  spot  where  it  had  stood.  The  Doctor 
did  not  approve  of  the  place  they  had  chosen  ;  but 
being  unwilling  to  drive  them  away,  he  removed 
one  of  his  books  from  the  middle  ol  a  set,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  build  a  nest  in  the  niche.  Though 
constantly  surrounded  by  strangers,  they  went  on 
with  their  work,  withoutseeming  afraid  in  the  least. 
They  were  four  days  making  the  nest.  The  Doc- 
tor supplied  thein  with  wool  and  moss,  which  they 
picked  off  the  floor  as  he  flung  it  down;  and  sup- 
plied themselves  with  hair  to  line  the  inside.  The 
female  robuiii  laid  seven  eggs;  and  while  she  was 
setting  upon  them,  her  companion  constantly 
brought  her  fresh  worms  and  grain  to  eat.  In 
twelve  days  the  little  ones  were  chirping  about  her. 
The  first  nourishment  with  which  the  father-bird 
supplied  his  young  was  spiders,  which  he  sought 
for  through  every  corner  of  the  house  and  out- 
houses. When  they  were  strong  enough  to  bear 
coarser  food,  he  fed  them  on  groats,  with  which  tiie 
Doctor  took  constant  care  to  supply  him.  One  day, 
however,  he  found  his  way  to  the  pantry,  and  began 
to  peck  at  the  butter.  Every  time  he  gave  each 
little  one  a  grain  of  eorn,  he  next  brought  it  a  piece 
of  butter;  and  in  consequence  of  this  rich  feeding, 
they  soon  became  so  fat,  they  could  hardly  see  out 
of  their  eyes.  The  old  birds  kept  the  nest  very 
neat,  indeed  ;  they  regularly  cleaned  it  out  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  The  Doctor,  observing  they 
always  cleaned  their  nest  with  their  bill,  did  not 
choose  to  have  them  picking  at  the  clean  butler  in 
the  pantry ;  he  placed  a  small  pot  of  lard  within 
their  reach,  and  the  little  ones  seemed  to  relish  it 
just  as  well  as  butter.  It  was  laughable  to  see  what 
a  figure  the  old  birds  made,  with  their  wings  and 
red  breasts  all  besmeared  with  grease. 

None  of  the  family  seemed  to  know  what  fear 
was.  The  mother  would  hop  on  the  table  to  pick 
up  crumbs,  and  would  even  permit  herself  to  be 
patted  on  the  head  ;  while  the  father  would  fly 
about,  from  shelf  to  shelf,  perch  on  the  windows, 
and  twitter  and  chirrup,  as  if  the  comfort  of  his 
little  brood  made  him  very   happy. 

When  the  little  birds  were  large  enough,  they 
flew  away;  but  the  old  ones  chose  to  remain  with 
the  hospitable  Doctor.  After  a  while  they  construct- 
ed another  nest ;  and  six  young  birds  were  hatched. 
The  father-bird  fed  them  constantly  with  groats  and 
lard,  as  he  had  done  before  ;  and  they  soon  became 
very  fat  and  strong.  However,  these  attentive  pa- 
rents met  with  a  sad  misfortune,  when  the  little 
things  were  first  beginning  to  fly;  two  of  them, 
hovering  about  the  grate  one  morning,  fell  into  the 
fire,  and  burned  to  death.  Until  the  little  ones  were 
old  enough  to  go  off  and  take  care  of  themselves,  the 
father-bird  was  very  domestic  in  his  habits,  and  un- 
wearied in  his  attentions.  When  he  was  notoccupied 
in  seeking  food, he  sat  upon  apeg  in  the  hall, watching 
the  movements  of  his  family.  If  a  cat  attempted  to 
find  his  way  intothe  house,  he  would  fly  screaming  to 
his  friend,  the  Doctor,  and  skim  along  before  him 
to  show  where  the  cat  was  ;  he  would  never  rest 
till  his  enemy  was  driven  off  the  grounds ;  and  then 
he  would  return  delighted  to  his  nest.  He  was 
particularly  fond  of  milk  ;  and  when  he  had  been 
out  in  quest  of  food  for  his  young,  his  first  race  was 
to  the  pantry,  where  he  quenched  his  thirst.  Dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  mother-bird  slept  regularly  every 
night,  on  a  perch  in  the  Doctor's  bed-room ;  and 
at  day-light,  each  morning,  she  awoke  him  by  whir- 
ring about  the  room,  and  tapping  at  the  windows  to 
be  let  out  into  the  air. 

The  following  summer  she  built  somewhere  in 
the  garden,  but  never  again  in  the  house;  perhaps 
because  her  little  ones  had  been  burned  to  death 


there.  Her  partner  still  went  into  the  house  for  hia 
daily  supply  of  groats  and  lard  ;  and  he  never  failed 
to  go  screaming  and  fluttering  to  the  Doctor,  when- 
J  ever  any  cat  came  near  the  nest.  Who  could  have 
the  cruelly  to  rob  such  interesting  and  affectionate 
little  creatures?  * 

_  *  These  interesting  anecdotes,  appeared  in  the  English  Juve- 
nile Souvenir,  for  1829. 
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From   the  Child's  Magazine. 
KARU-1'ORE,  A  NATIVE  OF  THE  SANDWICH 

ISLANDS. 
The  subject  of  the  following  memoir,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Waohoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  :  and 
was  called  in  his  own  language,  Karu-pore.  He 
came  to  America  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
about  four  years  ago,  and  was  named  by  the  officers 
John  Adams;  by  which  name  he  was  afterwards 
called.  He  came  to  Belleville,  N.  J.,  about  two 
years  since,  and  shortly  after  became  a  scholar  in 
the  M.  E.  Sunday  school.  He  was  as  regular  and 
attentive  to  school  as  the  generality  of  boys,  and 
always  appeared  pleased,  and  endeavored  to  learn, 
but  on  account  of  his  limited  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  he  did  not  improve  much  in 
learning  to  read.  He  had  been  instructed  in  the 
Christian  religion  by  the  missionary  at  his  native 
island,  (Mr.  Bingham)  and  often  spoke  of  him  with 
much  affection  ;  and  could  repeat  a  prayer  taught 
him  in  his  own  language.  Early  last  fall  he  was 
attacked  with  the  measles,  which  (though  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  death)  brought  on  the  con- 
sumption of  which  he  died.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  sickness,  he  was  very  low  spirited,  and  was  of- 
ten seen  in  tears;  and  while  yet  able  to  walk  out, 
expressed  a  belief  that  he  would  shortly  die,  but 
did  not  appear  willing.  But  while  he  was  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  attending  Sunday  school, 
he  was  not  forgotten  there,  and  prayer  was  made 
for  him.  One  Sunday  in  particular  he  was  prayed 
for  publicly,  that  the  Lord  would  prepare  him  for 
death,  as  he  was  to  all  appearance  very  near  it. 
That  week  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  ;  and  though 
heretofore  he  gave  no  satisfaction  as  to  a  change  oT 
heart,  yet  when  spoken  toon  the  subject  of  religion, 
he  was  much  pleased,  and  said,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions put  to  him,  "O  yes  I  pray,  I  very  weak,  I 
wish  Mr.  B r  (meaning  one  of  the  superinten- 
dents of  the  Sunday  school)  come  here  sol  hear 
him  pray,"  which  he  did.  He  was  asked  after  this, 
if  he  was  willing  to  die?  "Yes."  What  makes 
you  willing  to  die?  "God  take  my  soul  to  heav- 
en; God  love  me;  willing  to  live,  willing  to  die  ; 
Lord  knows  best."  His  breath  being  very  short, 
he  could  only  speak  in  short  sentences,  and  that  in 
very  broken  English  :  it  was  truly  affecting  to  hear 
him.  He  was  much  pleased  when  any  pious  per- 
son  visited    him,    and   especially    brother  B r, 

and  often  spoke  of  him  and  what  he  said.  On 
being  asked  if  he  had  ever  felt  himself  a  sinner 
against  God  ;  if  he  had  ever  been  wicked,  he  said, 
"O  yes!  yes!  God  see  me  very  bad,  I  always 
bad,  I  do  wicked  ;  now,  God  see  me  good,  now 
God  love  me,  I  die,  I  go  heaven."  He  spoke  of  his 
mother,  and  of  his  native  country  ;  their  missiona- 
ry, and  church,  their  prayer,  &,c.  with  much  feel- 
ing ;  inquired  about  Sunday  school,  and  when  able, 
was  anxious  to  talk  with  those  that  visited  him. 
The  week  before  he  died,  he  appeared  much  bet- 
ter, and  was  told  that  he  might  recover ;  he  seem- 
ed pleased,  but  when  told  again  that  there  were  no 
more  hopes  of  his  recovery,  his  countenance  retain- 
ed the  same  smile,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  disap- 
pointment or  sorrow  betrayed  itself.  He  was  ask- 
ed, Do  you  feel  that  Jesus  loves  you  ?  "  O  yes,  I 
feel,  I  feel  God  in  me,  (placing  his  hand  on  his 
breast,)  all  good  ;  my  cough  hurt  me,  soon  all  gone 
in  heaven  ;  I  shut  my  eye,  God  here,  I  think  good 
all  time,  I  pray  all  time."  In  this  state  he  contin- 
ued, an  example  of  patience;  no  complaint  or 
murmur  escaped  his  lips,  but  always  smiling  and 
cheerful.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  he  died,  he 
was  in  a  great  agony,  and  thought  himself  dying. 
His  distress  was  very  great,  and  he  cried,    "  Lord, 
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haFe  mercy  on  my  soul."  But  his  last  agony  was 
over,  and  he  was  easy  again.  A  person  coming  in 
the  room,  he  looked  at  him  with  a  smiling  counte- 
nance and  exclaimed,  "God  wash  my  heart  and 
soul  all  clean,  now  I  go  heaven."  He  was  speech- 
less some  time,  but  in  the  afternoon  exerted  him- 
self much  to  speak  ;  and  when  his  jaws  were  stiff, 
he  said,  "  I  glad  to  go  to  heaven  :  tired  of  bed  ;  no 
more  sick  ;  I  go  see  God ;  God  love  me."  And 
when  he  could  speak  no  more,  he  would  smile 
when  spoken  to.  In  this  state  he  lay  till  about 
midnight,  when  after  shaking  hands  with  all  in  the 
room,  he  quietly  breathed  his  last,  Jannary  2.), 
1330,  aged  about  fifteen.  He  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  a  respectable  number  of  while,  as  well  as 
colored  people,  and  interred  in  the  burying  ground 
attached  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  In 
him,  were  beautifully  blended,  the  fortitude  and 
firmness  of  the  Indian,  with  the  patienceand  humili- 
ty of  the  Christian.  E.  P. 
Belleville,  N.  J.   Feb.  22,  1830. 
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From  the  Christian  Mirror. 

LITTLE   STEPHEN. 

[Continued  from  page  162.] 
You  will  recollect,  kind  reader,  that   sometime 
ago  I  told  you  about- little  Stephen,   and  promised 
at  some  future  period,  to  tell  you  more  about  him  ; 
and  I  will  now  fulfil  my  promise. 

"  I'd  rather  go  to  the  Sabbath-school,  than  goto 
meetinc,"  said  Stephen,  addtessing  his  mother, 
'■  for  I  don't  know  the  meaning  of  one  half  the  min- 
ister says." 

"You  must'nt  expect,  my  child,  to  learn  every 
thing  at  once  ; — as  you  grow  older,  and  pay  more 
attention  to  what  you  hear  and  read,  and  try  to  un- 
derstand, you  will  have  but  little  difficulty  in  find- 
ing out  the  minister's  meaning. — You  know  your 
Sabbath-school  teacher  instructs  none  but  child- 
ren, and  he  can  adapt  his  language  to  the  capa- 
cities of  a  child:  but  a  minister  has  many  grown  up 
people  to  preach  to,  and  if  he  used  such  language 
as  your  teacher,  they  would  probably  be  more  dis- 
satisfied than  you." 

"  Well,  I  can  understand  then,  when  I  grow  up  to 
be  a  man,  can't  1 I" 

"  To-be-sure  you  can — and  I  hope  always  to  see 
you  as  attentive  as  you  were  to-day.  As  you  can 
understand  your  tpacher  so  well,  will  you  tell  me  of 
something  that  he  said  this  morning?" 

"O,  yes! — he  said  that  I  must  be  renewed  in 
heart,  else  I  should  be  shut  out  from  heaven  through 
all  eternity.  And  what  .do  you  suppose  was  the 
meaning  of  being  renewed  in  heart?  It  is  the  same 
as  being  born  again,  of  which  our  Saviour  spoke 
to  Nicodemus,  the  ruler  of  the  Jews.  With  a  new 
heart  I  should  love  God,  pray  every  day,  and  love 
the  Bible,  and  all  my  friends,  and  every  body." 

"And  you  want  to  become  a  Christian,  don't 
you,  Stephen?" 

"  That  I  do,  mother ;  for  then  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  die,  and  not  be  afraid  of  death,  as  Sir  Fran- 
cis Newport  was,  whom  you  know  I  read  about  in 
a  tract,  which  my  teacher  gave  me." 

"  But  when  that  man  was  young  like  you,  he  had 
religious  instruction,  but  he  mingled  in  the  society 
of  those  who  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  they  led  him  astray  ;  and  instilled  into  his  mind 
their  unholy  principles,  which  he  retained  till  it 
was  too  late  to  seek  forgiveness  of  his  offended  God ; 
— and  when  1  think  of  his  religious  privileges  in 
youlh,  and  how  many  ways  there  now  are  to  take 
off  one's  attention  from  religion,  my  thoughts  turn 
to  you,  and  my  heart  almost  aches  for  fear  my  son 
will  slight  all  his  inductions,  and  at  last  die  the 
awful  death  of  Francis  Newport." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,  mother,  I  am  determined  to 
obey  you  and  my  teacher,  and  begin  early  to  serve 
the  Lord." 

"  Could  I  feel  assured  that  you  would  love  and 
do  the  will  of  God,  I  should  be  truly  happy — c»uld 
rejoice.  You  are  now  but  six  years  old  ;  and  chil- 
dren often  change  their  minds  many  limes  before 
they  approach  the  age  of  manhood.     But  if  you  will 


now  devote  yourself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  and 
give  to  him  your  whole  heart,  become  indeed  a 
Christian,  I  should  not  fear  but  you  would  continue 
faithful  unto  death.  If  we  are  only  serious,  and 
have  not  a  change  of  heart,  we  cannot  go  to  heaven, 
but  must  sink  to  that  world  of  despair,  where  joy 
and  peace  are  never  known." 

"  I  wish  my  associates  and  friends  would  obey 
God,  and  then  after  death  how  happy  we  all  should 
be  in  the  other  world." 

"  You  should,  my  child,  set  before  them  a  good 
example,  and  when  you  see  them  doing  any  thing 
that's  wrong,  tell  them  modestly,  of  a  God  who 
seeth  all  their  actions,  and  marks  them  down  in 
his  remembering   book." 

"  That  is  what  my  teacher  said  to-day — he  al- 
ways tells  me  that  I  must  reprove  those  who  do 
wrong — but  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  1 
never  have;  but  hereafter  I  will,  and  be  very  care- 
ful that  I  act  up  to  what  I  say.  Hark  ! — sister  calls 
me,  to  take  turns  in  reading  our  Sabbath  school 
book,  and  we'll  mark  down  every  hard  word,  for 
you  to  explain  to  us,  when  we're  done  reading. 

S.    D.    O.    C. 


MISCELLANY. 


From  the  Sabbath-School  Herald. 
A  FACT. 
James,  said  I,  to  a  little  boy  about  nine  years  old, 
why  do  you  attend  the  Sabbath  school  ?  "  To  learn 
to  read,  and  spell,  and  be  good,"  he  replied.  But 
why  do  you  wish  to  learn  to  read?  "  Thaj  I  may 
read  the  Bible."  Why  do  you  wish  to  read  the 
Bible  f  "To  learn  to  be  good."  What  is  it  to  be 
o-ood  ?  "  To  love  God."  And  what  will  those  do 
who  love  God  1  "I  don't  know,  Sir."  Will  they 
murder?  "No,  Sir."  Will  they  steal?  "No, 
Sir."  Will  they  get  drunk?  "No,"  he  replied, 
"  but  Pa  gets  drunk  every  day.  And  when  he 
works  and  gets  any  money,  he  never  brings  any 
thing  home,  but  buys  rum,  with  it;  and  every  Sat- 
urday he  brings  home  two  quarts,  and  drinks  it  all 
before  Monday.  And  Ma  has  to  go  out  to  washing, 
four  days  in  the  week,  to  get  us  some  clothes,  and 
something  to  eat.  And  when  Pa  drinks,  he  swears, 
and  then  Ma  cries,  and  tells  him  it  is  wicked  to 
swear  so  ;  but  he  beats  her,  and  makes  her  cry 
more.  And  when  I  tell  him  what  you  say  here  at 
the  Sabbath  school  about  drunkards,  and  swearers, 

he  says  '  stop  your  noise.'     Mr. wont  Pa 

go  to  hell  if  he  don't  stop  drinking  and  swearing 
so?"  A  Teacher. 

— ©©©— 
ANECDOTE  OF  SUMMERFIELD. 
While  Mr.  Summerfield  was  lying  in  bed,  during 
one  of  his  illnesses,  he  was  visited  by  two  highly 
respectable  clergymen,  one  of  whom,  commiserating 
his  early  subjection  to  such  extreme  suffering  in 
consequence  of  his  ministerial  labors,  inquired,  'how 
old  are  you?'  To  the  astonishment  of  the  divine, 
the  suffering  saint  replied — '  I  was  born  at  Preston, 
in  England,  in  1798,  and  born  again  at  Dublin,  in 
Ireland,  in  1817.'  The  visiter  expressed  at  once 
his  surprise  and  curiosity,  at  what,  to  him,  was  so 
strange  a  declaration.  Mr.  Summerfield  no  less 
excited,  with  great  propriety,  exclaimed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus,  '  Art  thou  a  master 
in  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things?'  and  then 
related  to  them  the  history  of  his  own  conversion. 
The  sequel  is  gratifying  :  The  reverend  gentleman, 
after  departing,  inquired  of  his  clerical  companion, 
whether  or  not  lie  knew  any  thing  about  this  strange 
doctrine,  and  finding  that  he  too  was  a  subject  of 
the  same  happy  change,  set  himself  to  obtain  the 
like  blessing,  with  a  sincerity  and  success  of  which 
his  subsequent  ministrations  bore  satisfactory  testi- 
mony.— B.  S.  Herald. 


from  this  Bible  it  was  that  I  learned  the  way.  Stu- 
dy it,  and  treasure  up  these  things  in  your  mind. 
Remember  these  are  the  words  of  a  dying  brother. 
May  this  book  make  you  happy  on  a  dying  bed." 
— e©&—  id. 

GOOD  ADVICE. 

Be  not  always  speaking  of  yourself. 

Boast  not. 

Don't  equivocate. 

Dread  the  character  of  an  ill-bred  man. 

Be  remarkable  for  cleanliness  of  person. 

Avoid  old  sayings  and  vulgarisms. 

Acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Study  the  foibles  of  mankind. 

Command  your  temper  and  countenance. 

Beware  of  proffered  friendship. 

Avoid  noisy  laughter. 

Strive  to  write  well  and  grammatically. 

Neglect  not  an  eld  acquaintance. 

Lose  no  time  in  transacting  business. 

Be  not  frivolous. 

Study  dignified  as  well  as  pleasing  manners. 

Look  people  in  the  face  when  speaking. 

Interrupt  no  man's  story. 

Reflect  on  no  order  of  people. 

Suppose  not  yourself  the  object  of  ridicule. 

Avoid  debt. 


EARLY  PIETY. 
Samuel  Fay  died  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  a  short 
time  before  he  expired,  he  gave  his  Bible  to  his 
brother,  saying,  "I  give  you  this  Bible.  It  is  an 
old  one,  but  it  is  a  precious  one.  It  has  been  a 
n-reat  blessing  to  me.  The  comfort  I  now  feel,  I 
got  from  this  book.     I   am  going  to  heaven,  and 


POETRY. 


AN 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
EMBLEM. 


I've  Feen  a  drop  of  morning  dew 

Like  some  fair  gem  serene 
That  sparkled  on  a  verdani  bough 

All  clad  in  summer  greeu. — 

The  rising  sun  absorb'd  die  tear, 

And  drank  it  as  it  shone, 
The  winds  of  winter  cleft  thebougli, — 

It  moulder'd  and  was  gone. — 

Is  not  the  dew-drop  like  the  bloom 
And  morning  of  our  span  ? — 

And  that  same  reft  and  withering  branch 
Like  the  brief  life  of  man  I 


H. 


From  the  Youth's  Miscellany. 

THE  SERENADE. 

"  What  wakes  me  from  my  gentle  sleep  1 
Sweet  sounds  my  soul  delight ; 

0  mother  see  !  what  can  it  ber 
At  this  late  hour  of  tught." 

1  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see, 
So  rest  in  slumber  mild  ! 

No  music  comes  to  comfort  thee 
Thou  poor  and  sickly  child. 

"  It  is  no  earthly  sound  I  hear, 

That  gives  me  such  delight; 
'Tis  Angels  call  me  with  their  song, 

So  mother  dear,  good  night !" 


,  From  the   Juvenile  Miscellany. 

TO  ANNA. 

The  hue  of  youth  is  on  thy  cheek, 

Her  light  is  on  thy  brow; 
And  every  thing  to  tiiee  doth  speak 

Of  joy,  and  gladness,  now. 

Thine  heart  it  dances  lightly, 

To  music  of  its  own  : 
Its  chords  when  touched  but  slightly, 

Vibrate  a  merrv  tone. 

Is  life,  then,  all  made  up 

Of  bright  and  sparkling  pleasure, 
That  (ills  each  mortal's  cup, 

With  overflowing  measure! 
Or  has  it  cares  and  crossos, 

That  "  can't,  yet  must  be  borne  V 
And  has  it  bitter  losses, 

To  make  us  sigh  and  mourn  ' 

Long  may  it  be,  ere  these  shall  stain 

The  light  that's  on  thy  brow  , 
Long  muv  thy  cheerful  bloom  remain 

Unblightcd,  fresh  as  now. 

The  voices  Unit  surround  thee, 

Mav  tlu-y  be  music  still ; 
And  blessings  that  have  crowned  thee. 

Thy  soul's  large  measure  fill. 

But  one  thing  let  me  say, 

Nor  call  it  foolish  preaching; 
Life  has  its  work,  as  well  as  play  ; 

This,  wisdom's  ever  teaching. 

Ten  talents  yon've  received 

From  Him  who  gave  you  life; 
To  make  them  "  other  ten," 

Begin  a  glorious  strife. 
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NAKKATIVE. 


From  the  London   Youth's  Magazine. 
A    SATIRICAL    SPIRIT. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Maria,  "  when  I  was  at  Mrs. 
Marchmont's  a  clergyman  came  in  one  evening,  and 
she  asked  him  to  conduct  the  family  worship  in  the 
school-room.  I  happened  to  be  with  her  at  the 
time.  He  rather  hesitated  ;  and  on  her  saying  it 
was  only  a  company  of  girls,  he  said  he  dreaded 
them  more  than  any  other  auditors.  Why  should 
that  be,  Mamma?  He  must  stand  up  to  instruct 
much  wiser  and  more  learned  persons  than  they,  in 
the  execution  of  his  office  as  a  clergyman." 

"  Have  you  not  given  the  veiy  reason,  my  dear 
girl,  in  your  questions  ?  Do  you  consider  the  abil- 
ity to  judge  correctly  a  power  of  easy  or  difficult  at- 
tainment ?" 

"Very  difficult?" 

"  Then  which  are  most  likely  to  possess  it  ?  Per- 
sons whose  minds  have  been  matured  by  time  and 
study.or  a  company  of  young  ones  such  as  you  are 
at  school,  whose  education  is  yet  incomplete,  and 
for  whom  experience  and  observation  can  have 
done  little  or  nothing?" 

"  O,  the  older  and  wiser  persons,  Mamma,  cer- 
tainly." 

"And  the  clergyman  must  have  known  this.  It 
could  not  therefore,  you  see,  beany  idea  of  superi- 
ority in  the  young  ladies,  which  made  him  shrink 
from  the  task  of  addressing  them.  I  recollect  hear- 
ing Mrs.  M.  speak  of  the  circumstance,  and  she 
said  it  arose  from  an  opinion  that  school-girls  were 
disposed  to  be  satirical.  And  this  by-the-bye,  is 
an  opinion  which  makes  many  persons  of  real 
worth  and  wisdom  shrink  from  the  observation  of 
this  class  of  juniors — Misses  in  their  teens." 

"Do  you  think  the  opinion  well  founded,  Mam- 
ma?" 

"  There  are  few  things  which  become  so  much  a 
matter  of  remark  as  this,  my  dear,  that  have  not 
some  foundation.  It  is  however  much  to  be  lament- 
ed, because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  often  a  means  of 
depriving  young  people  of  that  society  which  might 
really  benefit  them." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  regarded  in  this 
light,  Mamma,  either  now  or  when  I  leave  school. 
"Whence  do  you  think  the  disposition  proceeds?" 

"  From  different  sources,  my  love.     It  often  be- 
gins with  young   persons  in  a  love  of  fun,  thought- 
lessly indulged  by  themselves,  and  as  thoughtlessly 
encouraged   by  those  about  them,   who,  amused  at 
their  pleasant  sallies,  forget   to  look  forward  to  the 
consequences.     They  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
flect that  the  children  of  the  present  generation  are 
the  men  and  women  of  the  next,  and  that  their  hap- 
piness as  members  of  society  chiefly  depends  on  the 
dispositions  checked  or  nourished  in  their  youth." 
"But  this  you  say  is  not  the  only  source." 
"  No,  my  dear.     A  superficial  knowledge  is  one 
source  of  it.     You  remember  Pope's  lines — 
'  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  tiling, 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring : 
Here  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.' 

In  that  period  of  life  when  childhood  is  merging  in- 
to youth,  every  species  of  knowledge  is  new,  and 
thin"s  which  are  new  make  a  more  forcible  impression 
on  the  mind.  Finding  then  that  they  know  much 
with  which  they  were  not  much  acquainted  in 
months  that  are  gone  by,  and  not  knowing  how 
much  remains  behind  ofwhich  they  are  uninformed, 
they  are  apt  to  over-value  the  little  knowledge  they 
have,  and  to  set  down  any  one  who  happens  to  be 
deficient  in  these  things  as  a  fair  mark  for  ridicule." 
"  Yet  these  persons  may  possess  qualities  very  su- 
perior to  themselves." 


"  So  superior,  my  dear,  that  they  may  be  dis- 1  could  furnish  a  subject  for  it.  Only  observe,  my 
qualified  from  judging  of  them  by  very  ignorance  :  |  dear,  how  many  of  these  evil  passions,  which  are 
they  may  be  distinguished  for  a  knowledge  of  sci- 1  designated  as  the  'works  of  the  flesh,'  are  brought 
ences,  of  which  these  profound  young  judges  do  not  I  into  action  here;  'hatred,  variance,  emulations, 
even  know  the  names.  You  recollect  the  soliloquy  ,  wrath,  strife,  envyings.'  We  know  the  source  of 
of  the  philosopher  and  young  lady  in  Q.  Q.?"  j  these  evils,  and  we  know    whither  they  tend — to 

"O,  yes.  Do  you  think  that  a  satirical  spirit  is  the  dishonor  of  God,  and  the  never-ending  misery 
ever  a  mark  of  a  superior  understanding,  Mamma?"    of  man." 

Never   a  mark  of  it,  my  dear.     It  is  often  the        "Do  you  consider  satire  always  wrong,  Mamma?" 

No,  my  dear,  it  is  not  wrong  to  satirize 


resort  of  lively  ignorance,  as  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  ridicule  than  to  confute  an  argument.  If  it  ever 
in  any  considerable  degree  accompany  superior  in- 
tellect, there  must  be  a  defect  of  much  more  impor- 
tance than  a  weak  head ;  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  heart,  as  in  this  case  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  to  arise  from  inconsideration.  What  would 
you  think,  if  a  biographer,  after  summing  up  many 
great  qualities  in  a  person,  should  add,  '  And  he 
greatly  indulged  a  spirit  of  satire!'  Think  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  for  instance,  and  observe  how  it 
would  assimilate  with  other  parts  of  his  great  char- 
acter." 

"  I  plainly  see  it  would  not  do  at  all,  Mamma. — 
It  seems  at  once  to  rob  him  of  his  greatness." 

"  Try  the  same  experiment,  my  dear,  on  the 
character  of  a  lovely  woman,  and  after  a  list  of  the 
most  endearing  feminine  virtues,  give  that  addition, 
'  And  she  was  greatly  addicted  to  satire.'  " 

"I  see,  Mamma,  that  this  would  as  effectually 
rob  her  of  her  loveliness,  as  it  would  Sir  Isaac  of 
his  greatness.  It  appears  quite  out  of  its  place 
in  a  list  of  virtues.  But  is  it  not  then  strange  that 
many  persons  are  proud  of  being  thought  satirical  i" 
"  This,  my  love,  arises  from  the  very  same  causes 
as  the  propensity  itself — inconsideration,  or  incapa- 
city of  judging.  If  they  thought  and  judged  cor- 
rectly, they  would  never  be  proud  of  that  which 
persons  of  the  meanest  capacity  can  exercise,  and 
which,  while  it  makes  them  objects  of  dislike  to 
indifferent  persons,  may  wound  and  alienate  their 
dearest  friends. 

"But  there  are  other  causes  of  satire  of  a  more 
malignant  nature  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned. 
The  vain  must  have  notice,  and  this  is  an  easy  way 
of  obtaining  it :  the  shallowest  person  can  detect 
and  ridicule  the  foibles  of  others.  Lord  Bacon  ob- 
serves,'Whoever  has  any  thing  about  him  to  induce 
contempt,  has  in  him  a  perpetual  spur  to  rescue 
and  deliver  himself  from  scorn.'  You  will  there- 
fore often  find  this  resorted  to  by  those  whom  some 
defect  of  person  or  mind  might  otherwise  expose  to 
neglect  or  contempt;  and  this  for  the  present  mo- 
ment answers  their  purpose  in  some  companies,  as 
it  suits  the  evil  passions  of  our  nature  and  occasions 
amusement:  self-love  in  the  mean  time  prevents 
them  from  seeing  that  the  laughs  at  their  jest  often 
conceal  disgust  or  detestation  of  their  character — 
that  they  are  considered  as  common  enemies,  each 
one  naturally  supposing  that  he  shall  become  the 
next  victim.  Envy  is  a  fruitful  source  of  this  evil, 
and  it  is  so  deeply  seated  in  the  human  heart,  that 
while  exercising  its  powers  we  are  seldom  aware  of 
its  influence.  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  love,  to 
watch  and  pray  against  it.  You  may  first  indulge 
a  propensity  to  satire  from  ejther  of  the  lighter 
causes  we  have  mentioned,  hut  when  envy  creeps 
in  it  will  nourish  it  to  a  most  luxuriant  growth.  How 
have  I  seen  it  exercised,  when  a  young  woman, 
even  perhaps  one  who  was  dignified  by  the  name  of 
friend,  appeared  more  lovely  or  more  amiable  than 
her  companions;  if  a  sense  of  decency  confined  it 
to  a  whisper  in  her  presence,  her  absence  has  been 
the  signal  for  remarks,  which  had  in  reality  much 
more  malice  than  wit  in  them;  and  I  have  some- 
times known  it  proceed  to  downright  mimicry 
where  there  was  any  little  degree  of  peculiarity  that 


and  folly;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  productive  of 
much  good:  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
an  indiscriminate  satire  of  persons;  I  say  indiscrim- 
inate, for  personal  satire  may  not  always  be  wrong. 
Here  again  we  must  look  at  the  motives ;  these 
would  make  it  differ  as  much  as  the  wanton  stripes 
of  a  cruel  negro-driver  from  the  tender  chastisement 
of  an  anxiously  affectionate  mother.  I  might  see 
some  defect  in  my  dear  Maria,  which  I  might 
think  would  be  more  easily  cured  by  a  little  satiri- 
cal turn  than  by  a  grave  lecture." 

"Ah!  Mamma,  you  make  me  smile  now — I  can 
recollect — then  affection  to  your  child  would  be  your 
motive?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear;  and  when  intended  to  cure  each 
other  of  little  weaknesses,  which  might  make  them 
appear  less  amiable  when  they  go  out  in  the  world, 
I  do  not  say  that  it  need  be  banished  from  the  young- 
er branches  of  the  family  circle,  but  then  they  should 
be  careful  to  look  well  to  their  motives.  The  golden 
rule  will  come  in  here  as  in  every  other  case  in 
which  our  fellow-creatures  are  concerned.  Under 
this  regulation,  satire  would  not  only  be  innocent  but 
useful;  it  would  never  be  exercised  in  the  absence 
of  its  object,  and  would  cease  as  soon  as  it  became 
painful.  While  this  could  afford  nourishment  to 
no  evil  passions  in  our  own  breast,  it  would  give 
rise  to  none  in  others.  But  this  boundary  is  too 
often  unheeded.  I  have  seen  satire  carried  on  un- 
der the  pretence  of  promotingthe  benefit  of  another, 
till  all  the  evil  fruits  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
have  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  and  appeared  in  the 
countenance,  and  of  course,  '  love,  joy,  peace,'  &c. 
banished.  How  persons  so  employed  could  think 
they  were  doing  God  service,  I  cannot  tell.  They 
have  spoken  of  it_  as  tending  to  bring  down  pride, 
but  I  never  saw  it'produce  that  humility  which  is 
from  above.  On  the  contrary  when  practised  to 
this  unmerciful  degree  in  young  people  who  dared 
not  retaliate,  I  have  observed  that  it  has  begotten 
in  them  a  disposition  to  torment  others  whenever 
thev  could  do  so  with  impunity.  It  has  been  re- 
marked, that  a  slave  exalted,  generally  proves  a  ty- 
rant." 

"  You  were  speaking  just  now  of  school-girls, 
Mamma. — Do  you  think  girls  who  have  private  ed- 
ucation are  less  liable  to  this  failing  ?" 

"By  no  means,  my  love;  but  you  know, 'of  the 
two  evils  it  would  be  much  less  terrific  to  meet  three 
or  four  wasps  than  to  go  amongst  a  nest  of  them." 
"  Why  should  it  be  more  blameable  to  satirize 
those  who  are  absent  than  those  who  are  present  ?" 
"  Do  you  not  see,  my  dear,  that  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  injurious,  because  the  person  has  no  opportu- 
nity of  replying  ?  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking;  if  repeated  too,  it  has  more 
the  appearance  of  malice,  aud  consequently  is  like- 
ly to  excite  in  return  a  deeper  spirit  of  hatred  and 
revenge." 

"But  why  should  persons  of  real  worth  feel  the 
remarks  of  insignificant  girls?" 

"Real  worth,  my  love,  is  generally  accompanied 
with  modesty,  sometimes  with  timidity  ;  and  as  deep 
study  takes  off  the  attention  from  the  minor  arts  of 
crace  and  fashion,  a  gentleman  of  sound  learing,  as 
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in  the  case  which  gave  rise  to  our  conversation, 
may,  from  a  consciousness  of  his  inaptitude  in  these 
particulars,  intuitively  shrink  from  the  society  ol 
those  who  arc  only  capable  of  judging  of  those 
things  in  which  he  feels  that  he  is  deficient.  His 
conscientious   feelings,  so  far  from   relieving,  will 


Now  Rebekah  heard  what  Isaac  said  to  Esau, 
and,  as  Jacob  was  her  favorite  son,  she  resolved 
that  he  should  try  and  get  the  blessing.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  her  conduct,  because  she  had  been 
told  from  God  himself,  in  a  particular  way,  respect- 
ling   her  sons,  before  they  were  born,  "The  elder 


add  to  his  pain.     He  is  anxious  to  recommend  and   shall  serve  the   younger;"  yet  not  excuse  enough 


adorn  the  doctrines  of  God  his  Saviour  in  all  thin 
He  would  make  religion  appear  in  all  her  native 
loveliness,  that  his  youthful  hearers  might  earlj  be 
allured  into  the  paths  of  peace.  He  knows,  though 
they  do  not,  the  difference  between  the  broad  and 
nanow  way,  and  the  deeper  sense  he  has  of  this, 
the  greater  will  be  his  grief,  should  any  word  or 
gesture  of  his  bring  ridicule  on  the  cause  to  which 
he  is  devoted.  Ridicule  is  a  powerful  weapon  ;  the 
weak  and  ignorant,  on  whom  the  wisest  arguments 
are  lost,  are  capable  of  comprehending  ridicule, and 
many  a  wise  and  good  man  has  suffered  through 
life  from  some  ridiculous  epithet  attached  to  his 
person  or  character.  This  may  have  arisen  from 
thoughtlessness,  but  can  we  say  how  far  the  mis- 
chief may  have  extended!  If  a  minister,  is  it  pos- 
sible to  say  how  many  may  by  this  means  have  been 
driven  from  him,  to  their  present  and  eternal  loss  !" 

"  This  is  a  solemn  thought,  Mamma :  1  had  no 
idea  that  what  is  so  often  considered  as  a  mere 
source  of  amusement,  involved  such  important  and 
awful  consequences." 

"  It  is  a  fresh  proof,  my  dear,  of  the  truth  of  that 
book  which  says,  '  The  thoughts  of  man's  heart  are 
only  evil,  and  that  continually.'  We  see  that  this 
talent,  if  rightly  directed  against  vice  and  folly, 
might  he  eminently  useful ;  but  we  also  see  that  it 
requires  gTeat  skill  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds, 
and  few  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  pleasure  with 
which  it  is  too  often  received,  forms  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  overstep  them.  It  is  therefore  a  dangerous 
talent,  especially  in  the  hands  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience." 

"  What  steps  would  you  recommend  to  prevent 
an  immoderate  or  improper  use  of  this  propensity '.'" 

"  Every  thing  which  tends  to  increase  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  would  be  of  use  here.  Above 
all,  I  would  recommend  an  earnest  seeking  of  that 
heavenly  influence,  which  even  from  hearts  like 
ours  can  eradicate  the  briars  and  thorns  of  'envy, 
hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenes,'  and  im- 
plant in  their  stead  those  graces  which  will  make 
the  desert  of  the  human  heart  '  rejoice  and  blossom 
as  the  rose' — '  love,  joy,  peace,  and  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.'  Seek  then,  my  dear  child,  the  con- 
tinual influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  you  shall 
not  seek  in  vain.  Think  much  of  the  tenderness 
and  compassion  of  Christ,  and  of  your  obligations 
to  Him,  and  then'  looking  to  Jesus,'  you  will  learn 
to  be  like  him,  and  thus  avoid  a  satirical  spirit." 

Alpha. 


RELIGION. 


ISAAC  BLESSING  JACOB. 

"  And  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  with  subtiltv, 
and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing." 

Genesis  xxvii.    35. 

The  following  is  the  history  in  this  chapter. 

Isaac  was  now  very  old  ;  it  is  reckoned  that  he 
must  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  that  Jacob  was  about  fifty-sev- 
en. The  old  man's  eyes  were  grown  nearly  blind 
with  age.  He  thought  that,  from  the  length  of 
years  he  had  lived,  his  life  could  not  last  much 
longer.  He  therefore  desired  his  son  Esau  to 
come  and  take  the  blessing  which  belonged  to  the 
first-born. 

As  a  proof  of  his  obedience  to  his  father,  he  ask- 
ed him  to  get  him  some  of  his  nice  meat,  which  he 
killed  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  when  he  had 
prepared  it  he  was  to  have  the  blessing. 

This  blessing  was  a  very  solemn  thing.  It  was 
what  parents  used  to  give  to  their  children  when 
they  were  about  to  die  and  leave  them  behind  ;  and 
the  patriarchs  had  a  spirit  of  prophecy  given  them 
from  heaven,  so  that  what  they  said,  foretold  what 
was  to  come  to  pass  respecting  their  families.  The 
first-born  always  had  a  right  to  the  best  blessing. 


for  her  to  tell  Jacob  to  do  that  which  was  wrong 
to  bring  about  what  God  had  promised.  This  was 
very  foolish  ;  and  because  she  did  wrong  she  was 
punished  afterwards  by  many  troubles  which  sprung 
out  of  this  very  affair,  like  bitter  branches  out  of  a 
bitter  root. 

Rebekah  told  Jacob  to  take  two  kids  from  his 
flocks  and  let  her  have  them,  and  she  would  make 
savoury  meat  of  them  for  Isaac;  and  he  should  go 
to  him  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  Esau,  and 
offer  the  meat,  and  get  the  blessing  ;  for,  as  Isaac 
was  almost  blind,  he  could  not  see  his  face  clearly. 
Jacob,  however,  remembered  that  Esau  was  a 
strong  man,  covered  with  hair;  and  he  thought  that 
if  his  father  touched  him  he  would  find  out  that  it 
was  not  Esau,  and  that  he  would  be  so  displeased 
at  his  trying  to  deceive  him,  that  he  would  curse 
him  instead  of  blessing   him. 

But  his  mother  encouraged  him  ;  and  to  make 
his  skin  like  Esau's,  she  fitted  some  goat  skins  to 
his  hands  and  his  neck  ;  for  the  goats  in  the  East 
have  very  delicate  hair,  which  might  by  its  feel  pass 
for  that  on  a  strong  man's  skin. 

And  now  Jacob  made  haste  with  the  meat,  and 
took  it  to  his  father  before  Esau  could  come  home 
from  hunting.  And  he  said,  "  I  am  Esau,  thy  first- 
born ;  I  have  done  according  as  thou  badest  me  : 
arise,  I  pray  thee  ;  sit  and  eat  of  my  venison,  that 
thy  soul  may  bless  me." 

O  Jacob !  Jacob !  thou  couldst  not  be  Esau — thy 
father  never  told  thee  to  dress  the  savoury  meat ! 
God  may  pardon  thy  sin  at  this  time ;  but  thou  shall 
feel  that  sin  and  sorrow  go  together.  Thou  shall 
be  deceived,  as  thou  hast  deceived  thy  father  ;  and 
for  this  act  thou  shalt  be  banished  from  thy  home, 
and  be  afraid  of  thy  life.  Always  speak  the  truth, 
my  dear  little  reader,  for  it  will  bring  peace  and 
happiness  in  the  end. 

However,  Jacob  did  succeed  in  getting  the  bles- 
sing. His  father  suspected  his  voice ;  but  his  rai- 
ment smelt  of  the  sweet  perfumes  of  Esau's  gar- 
ments, which  it  is  thought  were  used  to  keep  them 
from  moths,  and  of  which  his  mother  had  procured 
one  from  his  chests  on  this  occasion — perhaps  a 
garment  kept  for  the  elder  sons. 

So  Isaac  ate  of  his  meat  and  drank  of  his  wine; 
which,  it  is  thought,  was  a  kind  of  religious  rite  be- 
fore pronouncing  the  blessing.  "  And  his  father 
Isaac  said,  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him  :  and  hesmellcd 
the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  blessed  him,  and  said, 
See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed."  That  is,  his  gar- 
ments smelt  like  a  field  in  which  sweet  spices  grew 
in  abundance,  through  God's  blessing  on  the  soil, 
as  we  smell  the  sweet  scented  bean-field  when  it  is 
in  full  flower.  He  added,  "  Therefore,  God  give 
thee  of  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the 
earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine!"  It  rains  only 
at  particular  times  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
then  God  sends  heavy  dews,  something  like  such  as 
we  have  about  three  or  four  o'clock  on  a  summer's, 
morning,  but  much  thicker,  and  these  falling  upon 
the  fields  make  them  rich  in  crops,  yielding  corn  to 
grind  for  bread,  and  grapes  to  make  wine. 

Isaac  further  said,  "  Let  people  serve  thee,  and 
nations  bow  down  to  thee  :  be  lord  over  thy  breth- 
ren, and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  ihee  : 
cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed 
be  he  that  blesseth  thee." 

Scarcely  had  Jacob  left  Isaac,  when  Esau  return- 
ed, and  he  hastened  to  his  father  with  his  savoury 
meat. 

But  now  he  was  justly  punished  for  selling  his 
birth-right;  notwithstanding  which,  and  though  he 
had  taken  an  oath  to  part  with  it  for  the  red  pot- 
tage, he  tried  to  obtain  it. 

And  the  old  man  was  all  in  a  tremble.  And  he 
asked  hastily  who  had   deceived  him ;  and   being 


governed  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy,  that  is,  having 
spoken  by  the  guidance  of  God,  he  said  of  Jacob, 
"I  have  blessed  him;  yea,  and  he  shall  be  bless- 
ed." 

Poor  Esau  now  cried  bitterly,  and  he  said,  "Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father  ?  Bless  me,  even 
me  also,  O  my  father." 

And  Isaac  gave  him  a  blessing  also;  but  it  was 
not  that  of  the  first-born  :  he  had  lost  his  birth- 
right. 

My  dear  little  reader,  seek  the  blessing  of  your 
heavenly  Father's  peculiar  favor.  Ask  Him  to  grant 
you  his  loving-kindness,  which  is  belter  lhan  life. 
There  is  no  fear,  in  seeking  this,  that  the  blessing 
is  given  to  another,  and  cannot  be  given  to  you. 
God  has  always  the  best  of  blessings  in  store  for 
them  that  ask  him.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find." 

The  young  reader  will  be  much  interested  by 
reading  the  whole  of  this  chapter,  and  those  chap- 
ters connected  with  it. —  Chilli's  Commentator. 


MORALITY. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
I  SHALL  HAVE  PLENTYT  OF  TIME. 

-Marianne  and  Louisa  were  cousins.  They  had 
been  reared  side  by  side,  and  were  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  each  other,  though  they  were  not  at  all 
alike  in  their  disposition  and  habits.  Marianne 
had  been  taught  to  do  every  thing  in  ils  proper 
time,  and  the  habit  had  become  so  strongly  fixed 
that  she  was  seldom  known  to  procrastinate.  But 
Louisa's  motto  was,  "  I  shall  have  plenty  of  lime 
yet."  I  shall  give  you  an  instance  in  which  these 
different  dispositions  were  displayed. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  July,  the  parents  of  .these 
two  little  girls,  proposed  to  take  them  on  a  visit  in- 
to the  country.  The  plan  was  communicated  to 
the  cousins,  who  were  reminded,  that  it  would  be 
necessary  they  should  commence  their  studies 
rather  earlier  than  usual,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  ready  for  the  journey.  Eleven  o'clock  was  the 
hour  appointed.  The  intelligence  was  received 
joyfully  by  both  of  the  children.  Marianne  imme- 
diately took  her  book,  and  commenced  studying. 
Not  a  sound  escaped  her  lips,  till  6he  went  to  her 
Mother,  saying,  "  will  you  hear  my  lesson  now  }" 
As  soon  as  she  had  recited,  she  asked  leave  to  go 
and  see  if  cousin  L.  had  learned  her  lesson.  But 
oa  inquiry,  she  found  Louisa  had  not  even  looked 
at  her  book.  Her  mother,  having  said  much  to 
her  previously  on  the  subject  of  delay,  had  resolv- 
ed that  morning,  that  Louisa  should  take  her  own 
time,  and  if  negligent,  suffer  the  consequences. 
Marianne,  however,  begged  her  cousin  to  take  her 
book,  leminding'her  thai  ihey  should  be  called  for 
in  an  hour.  "  I  will  soon,"  said  she,  "  but  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time.  I  can  learn  it  easily  in  twen- 
ty minutes."  Marianne  continued  to  plead,  till  at 
length  Louisa  took  her  book,  but  still  kept  talking 
of  their  pleasant  ride.  "How  delightful  it  will 
be,"  said  she,  "to  run  over  the  fields,  and  gather 
the  flowers.  O,  I  shall  so  enjoy  it  to  see  aunt's 
beautiful  garden."  Marianne  thought  her  presence 
might  divert  her  cousin's  attention,  so  she  left  her 
and  returned  to  her  Mother.  So  great  however 
was  her  anxiety  for  Louisa,  that  as  soon  as  she 
,was  prepared  for  the  journey,  she  begged  permis- 
sion to  go  again  and  wait  with  Louisa  the  arrival 
of  the  carriage.  She  went,  and  the  first  salutation 
was,  Louisa's  bitier  cries,  "  I  can't  go,  Marianne, 
I  can't  go,  I  haven't  learned  my  lesson."  "  Don't 
cry,"  said  "  Marianne,  perhaps  you  can  get  it  now. 
There's  fifteen  minutes  yet."  But  inslcad  of  stu- 
dying, she  spent  all  the  lime  in  crying,  till  at  length 
the  carriage  drove  to  ihe  door.  Louisa's  kind 
Mother  had  prepared  her  things,  so  that,  if  she 
should  have  completed  her  lesson  she  could  be 
ready  at  a  minute's  warning.  But  alas,  she  was  not 
ready,  and  must  be  left  behind.  "  Mother,"  said 
Louisa,  "do  let  the  driver  wait  only  15  minutes, 
and  I  will  certainly  get  my  lesson."  "But"  said 
her  mother,  "  what  evidence  have  I  that  you  will  do 
so?  Fifteen  minules  ago  you  were  reminded  lhat 
you  might  even   then  get  your  lesson   and  enjoy 
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this  pleasure,  but  you  spent  the  time  in  fruitless 
cries,  and  now  it  is  too  late.  I  am  sorry  for  you, 
my  child,  but  I  hope  you  will  learn  from  this,  nev- 
er to  put  off  till  a  future  hour,  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  the  present."  Marianne  felt  grieved  at  her 
cousin's  distress,  and  the  tears  flowed  down  her 
cheeks  as  she  gave  her  the  parting  kiss.  Louisa 
looked  after  the  carriage  wishfully,  and  when  she 
could  see  it  no  longer,  she  gave  herself  up  to  bit- 
ter cries  and  tears.  This  was  indeed  a  painful 
scene  for  the  mother,  but  it  proved  a  most  salutary 
lesson  to  her  child.  It  left  an  impression  on  her 
mind  which  was  never  effaced.  Whenever  she 
was  afterwards  tempted  to  say  "  I  shall  have  plen- 
ty of  time,"  it  was  sufficient  to  remind  her  of  the 
lost  ride.  P.  W. 


THE    NU3SESY. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  LITTLE  LAMB. 

A  little  boy  who  was  one  day  walking  with  his 
mother  in  the  country,  amused  himself  by  running 
after  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  poor  timid  creatures 
ran  first  to  one  corner  of  the  field,  and  then  to  an- 
other, tumbling  each  other  over,  in  their  hurry  to 
escape,  and  amusing  the  little  boy,  by  their  awk- 
ward motions,  very  much.  His  mother  soon  came 
up,  and  quickly  ordered  him  to  stop,  and  come  to 
her,  as  she  wished  to  talk  with  him.  He  came,  as 
he  was  bid.  She  asked,  What  the  sheep  had  done 
to  him?  Why  it  was,  that  he  took  such  pleasure  in 
giving  them  pain? 

"I  do  not  hurt  them,  mamma,"  said  Henry; 
"/love  to  run,  and  may  be  the  sheep  love  to  run 
too." 

"  They  may  love  to  run,"  said  his  mother, 
"  when  it  is  only  to  play  with  one  another,  and  I 
dare  say  they  do,  for  I  have  often  seen  them  gam- 
boling very  prettily.  But  suppose  some  ugly  ani- 
mal were  to  come  here,  and  run  after  you,  and  make 
you  afraid  of  it  very  much  :  do  you  think  you  would 
take  pleasure  in  running  then  ?  Would  you  love 
to  be  driven  from  one  place  to  another,  all  the  time 
afraid  that  he  might  get  hold  of  you,  and  do  you 
some  great  harm?" 

"  No,  mamma,  I  know  I  should  not.  I  will  not 
chase  the  sheep  any  more. — But  that  pretty  little 
lamb!  Do  see  it  I  I  should  so  like  to  have  it,  and 
play  with  it !" 

"  I  do  see  it.  How  innocent  and  gentle  it  looks! 
I  like  to  look  at  the  little  lambs,  Henry,  because  it 
reminds  me  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Do  not  you 
remember  what  verse  you  were  reading  in  your  les- 
son, this  morning  V 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  very  well !  '  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.'  " 

"  Just  so,  you  will  find,  as  you  come  to  read  more 
in  your  Bible,  very  many  places  where  the  little 
lamb  is  mentioned.  Those  who  love  God,  and  pray 
to  Him,  and  try  to  serve  Him,  are  called  His  sheep, 
and  our  blessed  Saviour  is  called  our  Shepherd.  I 
will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a  sheep  and  a  lamb, 
which  I  heard  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  from  the  mas- 
ter of  these  same  sheep  that  you  were  chasing.  It 
is  quite  true,  and  may  serve  to  help  you  to  under- 
stand how  good  a  thing  it  is  for  children  to  be  obe- 
dient to  their  parents. 

"  Mr.  C.  told  me,  that  one  morning  as  he  was 
walking  round  his  farm,  he  heard,  in  one  of  the 
further  lots,  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  loud  blealings  of  a  sheep.  He  went 
from  field  to  field,  to  find  out  what  it  meant :  at  last, 
in  the  far  corner  of  that  orchard  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  under  the  nut  tree  by  the  fence,  he  discovered 
the  cause.  There  stood  one  of  these  timid  animals, 
with  a  little  lamb  crouched  under  her,  between  her 
feet.  A  large  dog,  which  Mr.  C.  knew  to  belong 
to  one  of  his  neighbors,  and  to  be  notorious  for  des- 
troying lambs,  had  broken  his  chain,  and  hunted 
this  sheep,  with  her  little  one,  into  the  corner  where 
she  stood.  As  he  ran  barking  from  side  to  side, 
the  sheep  would  shift  her  position,  keeping  her 
head  down,  with  her  horns  always  pointed  at  him, 
and  stamping  with  her  feet,  and  whistling  through 


her  nose,  to  show  her  anger.  Mr.  C.  watched  their 
motions  some  time,  till  at  last  the  dog  grew  tired, 
and  ran  off  to  another  part  of  the  field,  but  did  not 
go  quite  away.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  little 
lamb  got  up,  and  began  to  frisk  about,  as  gay  as 
ever.  But  the  mother's  eye  was  watching  every 
motion  of  the  dog.  She  seemed  to  think,  as  Mr.  C. 
did,  that  he  still  meant  to  do  her  mischief.  It  was 
so  indeed  ;  for  after  a  little  while,  the  dog  had 
drawn  closer,  and  watched  his  opportunity,  when 
the  Iamb  had  strayed  a  few  feet  from  its  mother,  to 
make  a  spring.  The  sheep  was  ready  for  him,  and 
received  him  on  her  horns,  while  the  lamb  again 
crouched  down  beneath  her  breast.  Mr.  C.  now 
thought  it  was  time  to  help  his  sheep;  for,  he  says, 
it  was  likely  that  the  dog  would  have  continued  his 
attacks  till  he  had  quite  tired  her  out,  and  killed  her 
lamb,  and  perhaps  herself.  He  beat  the  dog  severe- 
ly, and  drove  the  sheep  and  her  young  one  to  anoth- 
er field. 

"Now,  Henry,  if  this  little  lamb  had  been  a  wil- 
ful, wild  creature,  like  some  little  boys  I  know,  it 
would  not  have  cared  to  slay  so  long  close  to  its 
mother,  and  would  have  wandered  when  the  dog 
had  turned  his  back,  and  so  would  have  been  an 
easy  prey.  Little  children  should  always  mind  the 
voices  and  commands  of  their  parents,  who  know 
better  than  they  what  things  are  hurtful  to  them. 
An  obedient  child  is  a  sight  which  is  well-pleasing 
to  God,  and  such  as  the  holy  angels  love  to  look  on. 
And  as  Mr.  C.  was  attentive  to  the  cries  of  his 
sheep  in  its  distress,  so  our  good  God  is  ever  listen- 
ing to  the  anxious  prayers  of  his  people  for  their 
children.  When  some  great  trouble  which  they 
see  and  fear,  (though  perhaps  their  young  and  in- 
experienced children  perceive  nothing  to  be  afraid 
of,)  is  threatening  to  come  upon  their  offspring, 
they,  like  the  mother  of  the  lamb,  try  to  shelter 
them  in  their  arms,  and  to  ward  off  every  evil  from 
their  beloved  charge.  But  they  feel  and  know  that 
the  time  will  come  when  their  efforts  must  cease — 
when  their  strength  must  fail — and  they  cry  with 
all  their  hearts  to  God  their  Saviour  for  his  help. 
He  knows  the  voice  of  his  sheep,  and  never  disre- 
gards their  cry,  but  makes  haste  to  help  them  in 
their  time  of  need.  He  leads  them  by  a  way  that 
they  know  not,  till  they  have  escaped  the  dangers 
which  they  feared,  and  ever  continues  to  watch 
over  them  in  love,  till,  if  they  reward  his  goodness 
with  the  gift  of  themselves — their  whole  hearts,  and 
souls,  and  minds — he  in  the  end  removes  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  those  heavenly  mansions 
which  he  has  prepared  for  all  who  love  Him,  and 
put  their  trust  in  him."  A.  N.   H. 
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out  in  his  joy,  to  his  father,  the  oxen  took  fright; 
the  father,  concerned  for  the  safety  of  his  darling 
boy,  ran  to  rescue  him,  but  was  only  in  season  to 
hear  the  crushing  of  his  head  under  the  wheel  of 
the  cart.  The  tender  parent  took  this  boy  into  his 
arms,  but  alas  his  breath  had  departed  !  How  sud- 
den the  change!  In  all  the  health  and  glee  of 
childhood,  he  was  one  minute  skipping  over  the 
fields  unconscious  of  danger,  the  next  he  was  a 
breathless  corpse. 

Edwin  W.  was  an  uncommonly  interesting  child. 
His  disposition  was  amiable,  and  he  had  seldom 
needed  correction.  His  intellect  too  was  far  above 
his  years.  I  had  seen  him  frequently,  and  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  I  remarked  to  a  friend, 
that  he  seemed  ripening  for  immortality,  and  I  be- 
lieved his  stay  on  earth  would  be  short.  It  was  in- 
deed so. 

Let  every  little  child  who  reads  this  story,  re- 
member, I  too  may  die  in  like  manner,  and  let  the 
sudden  death  of  little  Edwin,  lead  them  to  remem- 
ber theirCreator  in  the  daysoftheir  youth,&  to  pray 
to  God  for  a  new  heart.  Then  if  death  should  take 
them  suddenly  away,  they  may  be  prepared  to  go  to 
that  happy  heaven  where  sorrow  and  sighing  are 
not  known. 

The  facts  in  the  above  story  are  strictly  true. 
The  names  are  changed,  but  the  circumstances  are 
not   varied.  P.  W. 


For  the  Youth't  Companion. 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  LIFE  WE  AKE  IN  DEATH. 

It  was  on  a  delightful  morning  in  June  when  I 
left  the  peaceful  and  happy  village  of  A.  for  the 
purpose  of  a  short  excursion  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  town.  I  was  not  absent  more  than  two  hours. 
As  I  returned  to  the  village,  a  breathless  silence 
prevailed.  Soon  we  met  the  Physician,  whose 
countenance  bore  the  marks  of  sadness.  Knowing 
that  one  of  the  neighbors  had  been  ill,  we  feared 
he  might  be  worse,  and  stopped  to  inquire  whether 
it  was  so.  "  No,  he  is  better,"  was  the  reply.  Then 
our  fears  increased,  as  we  waited  to  know  what  he 
would  say  farther.  After  a  short,  but  to  us  a  fear- 
ful pause,  the  physician  proceeded,  "  A  melanchol- 
ly  death  has  occurred."  I  cannot  describe  my  emo- 
tions,for  I  had  left  fourliltleones  behind.  I  said  noth- 
ing, for  my  heart  was  too  full.  Soon,  however,  I  ascer- 
tained that  little  Edwin  W.  the  only  child  of  a  near 
neighbor  was  no  more  !  I  went  immediately  to  the 
house.  It  was  indeed  a  house  of  mourning.  There 
lay  the  lovely  corpse  in  the  arms  of  his  weeping 
mother,  who  seemed  almost  frantic  with  grief. 
"  And  is  he  dead  1  It  cannot  be  !  Only  one  short 
hour  ago,  and  my  dear  child  was  prattling  around 
me." 

Little  Edwin  it  seemed  had  been  permitted  to  go 
out  to  his  father,  who  was  in  the  field  only  a  few 
rods  from  the  house.     Ashe  bounded  along,  calling 
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THE   EARTH. 

[Continued  from  page  186.] 

The  earth's  progress  round  the  sun  produces  the 
seasons.  These  are  four, — spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter;  all  of  which  are  included  in  oneofits 
circuits,  that  is,  in  one  year.  This  also,  in  a  way 
loo  long  for  me  now  to  explain,  causes  the  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  day  and  night.  The  days  and 
nights  are  not  of  the  same  length  that  they  are  in 
America,  all  over  the  earth.  They  differ  in  differ- 
ent places.  In  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  a  place 
exactly  under  what  is  called  the  equinoctial  line, 
they  have  twelve  hours  of  day,  and  twelve  of  night, 
all  the  year  round ;  but  at  the  poles,  there  is  but 
one  day  and  one  night  in  the  year.  There  the  sun 
never  sets,  for  six  months,  or  half  a  year,  but  seems 
to  go  round  and  round;  and  the  other  half  year  he 
never  rises. 

Countries  that  lie  under  the  line,  or  near  it,  are 
very  hot ;  but  the  climate  grows  colder  and  colder 
as  we  approach  the  poles.  If  we  take  and  divide  a 
globe  by  lines,  the  spaces  between  the  lines  would 
represent  what  are  called  the  zones,  or  girdles  of 
the  earth.  The  middle  space  would  represent  what 
is  called  the  torrid  zone.  In  all  the  countries  in- 
cluded within  this  space,  the  sun  seems  to  pass  over 
the  head  twice  every  year.  The  days  and  nights 
do  not  differ  much  in  length  at  any  time.  The  cli- 
mate is  always  hot:  what  they  call  their  winter,  is 
generally  much  hotter  than  the  warmest  summer 
weather  in  New-England.  The  spaces  on  each  side 
of  the  torrid  zone  would  represent  the  temperate 
zones.  Here  the  length  of  day  and  night  varies 
more  sensibly  than  in  the  torrid  zone.  Summer  and 
winter  are  more  distinctly  marked.  But  here  is  the 
finest  climate,  and  here  are  fouud  the  finest  coun- 
trieson  earth.  The  United  States  of  America,  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  are  situated  in  this 
zone.  On  the  side  of  the  temperate  zones,  and 
reaching  to  the  poles,  lie  the  two  frigid  or  frozen 
zones.  Here  day  and  night  vary  still  more,  till  you 
reach  those  places  where  the  sun  never  sets  for  a 
considerable  period  in  summer,  nor  rises  for  the 
same  space  in  winter;  and  at  the  poles,  he  rises 
and  sets  but  once  a  year.  This  is  the  region  of 
storms,  frost,  and  snow,  and  the  cold  is  so  great 
that  neither  you  nor  I  could  support  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  God's  goodness, 
that  he  fits  the  natives  of  every  country  to  their  own 
climate,  and  so  forms  their  tastes  that  generally  they 
prefer  their  own  country  to  every  other.  Nothing 
could  be  more  dreary  to  us  than  a  Lapland  winter, 
where  the  sun  never  rises  for  weeks,  and  the  peo- 
ple dwell  in  huts  of  frozen  snow,  and  live  on  provi- 
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sions  so  filthy  thai  we  could  not  touch  them.  Yet  I 
have  heard  of  some  Laplanders,  who,  when  offered 
a  passage  to  England,  and  liberal  payment  during 
the  time  they  were  there,  were  shocked  at  the  pro- 
posal, and  could  not,  on  any  consideration,  think  of 
leaving  their  snowy  mountains.  Professor  Kalne, 
who  was  bora  in  Sweden,  a  very  cold  country,  as  I 
have  read,  had  travelled  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  known  world;  but,  from  sober  and  deliberate 
choice,  he  preferred  living  in  Sweden  to  every  other 
country  on  earth. 

This  preference  of  our  own  country  answers  very 
important  purposes.  Did  we  all  choose  one  spot, 
that  spot  would  soon  be  overcrowded,  and  the  rest 
of  the  earth  left  without  inhabitants.  But  every 
man  loving  the  country  of  his  birth,  population  is 
spread  out  over  the  globe,  and  its  different  regions 
are  cultivated  and  improved.  What  is  wanted  in 
one  country,  another  produces;  a  bond  of  union  is 
formed;  and  the  general  happiness  is  promoted  and 
increased. 

Had  we  no  articles  of  food,  clothing,  or  comfort 
and  accommodation  in  out  dwellings,  but  what  our 
own  country  produces,  we  should  exhibit  a  very 
wretched  appearance.  Not  to  mention  our  tea  from 
China,  our  coffee  and  sugar  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  where  would  be  our  soft  wools,  cottons,  furs, 
&/C.  without  which  the  poorest  amongst  us  are  never 
clothed?  We  in  our  turn  furnish  other  countries 
with  the  produce  and  munufactures  of  this.  Thus 
we  perceive  we  are  formed  forsociety,and  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  serve  our  generation,  and  do  good  to 
mankind. 

There  is  one  great  blessing  that  God  has  bestowed 
on  the  world,  which  is  necessary  to  all  men,  suited 
to  every  climate,  and  adapted  to  all  circumstances. 
This  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Its  efficacy 
has  been  tried  on  the  polished  European  and  Amer- 
ican, the  sooty  African,  fierce  New  Zealander, 
and  frozen  Esquimaux.  Wherever  its  influence 
prevails,  it  makes  men  resemble  Christ  in  their 
tempers  and  lives  ;  it  teaches  the  way  to  use  all 
our  temporal  comforts  to  God's  glory;  and  finally 
leads  us  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

[Child's  JMagazine. 
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HENRY  OBOOKIAH. 

[Editorial  Abridgement.] 
Henry  Obookiah  was  a  native  of  Hawaii,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  born  and  spent  his 
youthful  days  in  that  dark  land,  before  the  mission- 
aries went  there  and  enlightened  it  by  the  Gospel. 
His  birth  was  about  the  year  1792.  His  parents 
were  ranked  with  the  common  people;  but  his  mo- 
ther was  distantly  related  to  the  family  of  the  kinc 
In  those  dark  limes,  the  Sandwich  Islanders  were 
a  quarrelsome,  fighting  people;  and  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve  years  Obookiah  saw  both  his  parents 
slain  "  in  a  war  made  after  the  old  king  died,  to 
see  who  should  be  greatest  among  then."  He  was 
left  with  no  member  of  his  family  but  a  brother  two 
or  three  months  old.  He  took  his  brother  upon  his 
back  to  flee  from  the  enemy  ;  but  ihey  overtook  him 
and  pierced  the  infant  with  a  spear.  They  spared 
Obookiah,  because  he  was  not  young  enough  to 
give  them  trouble,  nor  old  enough  to  excite  their 
fears.  The  murderer  of  his  father  took  him  to  his 
house  and  kept  him,  till  his  uncle  found  him  and 
adopted  him  for  his  own  child.  This  uncle  was  a 
priest  and  worshipped  idols;  and  he  taught  Obooki- 
ah to  repeat  long  prayers  night  and  day,  that  he 
might  become  a  priest  also.  Here  he  lived  a  num- 
ber of  years  ;  but  was  quite  lonely  without  his  pa- 
rents, and  wanted  to  go  to  some  .other  country. — 
With  his  uncle's  consent  he  was  brought  away  by 
Captain  Brintnall,  of  New  Haven,  and  landed  at 
New  York  in  1809.  While  residing  with  Capt.  13. 
at  New  Haven,  Messrs.  E.  W.  Divight,  and  S. 
J.  Mills,  became  acquainted  with  him,  taught 
him  to  read,  and  told  him  about  Jesus  Christ. 
Mr.  Dwighl  is  now  a  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Mills  was  that  pious 
man  who  went  about  doing  good  a  few  years  in 
this  country,  and  died  at  sea,  when  returning  from 


a  visit  to  Africa  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  Mr.  Mills 
look  the  forlorn  and  orphan  stranger  to  his  father's 
house  at  Torringford,  where  he  was  minister. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  year  1810,  and  learned  to 
read  ;  and  also  to  work  upon  the  farm.  He  was 
much  endeared  to  the  family,  and  ever  after  regar- 
ded the  house  as  his  home.  At  the  close  of  JS10, 
he  went  to  Andover  and  continued  some  time  ; 
where  the  students  attended  to  his  recitations,  and 
he  had  some  serious  impressions  on  eternal  things. 
Afterwards  he  spent  some  time  at  Bradford  Acade- 
rnv,  and  then  returned  to  Andover.  It  was  in  the 
spring  of  1811,  while  working  for  his  health  with  a 
farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  that  he  was  brought 
down  with  pungent  convictions  of  sin.  He  obtain- 
ed some  relief  in  a  few  days  ;  but  some  months 
after  he  remarked,  "  I  never  did  meet  with  real 
change  of  heart  yet." 

He  continued  at  Andover  till  the  spring  of  the 
year  1812.  After  that,  he  spent  several  months  in 
Hulhs,  N.  H.  In  the  fall  he  returned  to  Andover, 
and  continued  there  till  he  took  his  final  leave  of 
the  place  in  the  spring  of  1813.  At  this  time  he 
was  considered  an  experimental  and  decided  Chris- 
tian. 'He  passed  the  two  following  summers  at  Tor- 
ringford, and  the  intervening  winter  in  the  family 
and  at  the  grammar  school  of  James  Morris  Esq.  at 
Litchfield.  After  this,  he  resided  in  different  pla- 
ces as  the  Lord  raised  up  for  him  friends  and  help- 
ers ;  pursuing  studies,  laboring  in  part  for  his  sup- 
port, growing  in  grace  and  establishing  a  firm  Chris- 
tian reputation.  At  one  time  he  was  in  Canaan, 
Conn.;  at  another,  in  Amherst,  Ms.;  but  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  last  years  were  spent  at  Goshen, 
unJer  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey  ;  and 
at  the  Cornwall  Foreign  Mission  School,  which  was 
commenced  through  the  prayers  and  labors  of  his 
young  friend  Mills,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
foreigners  like  him  to  go  to  their  several  countries 
with  the  tidings  of  salvation.  In  April  1815,  this 
poor,  lonely  Sandwich  Islander  was  received  into 
Christ's  own  sheepfold,  the  church  in  Torringford, 
and  became  "  a  fellow-citizen  with  the  saints  and 
of  the  household  of  God."  Mr.  Mills  preached 
from  this  text ;  "  I  will  lend  the  blind  by  a  way 
which  they  knew  not ;  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known." 

It  was  the  desire  of  Obookiah  to  get  human 
learning  and  a  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God, 
that  he  might  return  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  his  perishing  countrymen.  It 
was  the  fond  expectation  of  American  Christians 
that  he  would  do  so.  They  looked  upon  him  as  a 
'  chosen  vessel'  unto  Christ,  to  bear  his  name  be- 
fore the  kings  and  people  of  that  benighted  land. 
But  such  was  not  the  pleasure  of  God,  who  knows 
perfectly  whom  to  employ  in  his  service,  and  how 
to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  all  his  children.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1818,  Obookiah  be- 
came seriously  indisposed,  and  was  obliged  whol- 
ly to  abandon  his  studies.  A  physician  was  cal- 
led, and  speedy  attention  paid  to  his  complaints. 
His  disease  was  a  typhus  fever,  which  appeared  to 
be  checked  after  one  or  two  weeks,  and  confident 
expectations  were  entertained  of  his  recovery. 
But  that  hope  was  delusive,  and  his  disease  return- 
ed with  violence.  Physicians  and  friends  labored 
in  vain  to  save  him.  He  continued  to  decline,  un- 
til the  night  of  the  17th  of  February  ;  when  his 
happy  spirit  was  released  from  its  prison  of  clay, 
and  went  home  to  the  bosom  of  his  loved  Redeemer. 

As  death  seemed  to  approach,  Mrs.  S.  said  to 
him,  "  Henry,  do  you  think  you  are  dying?"  He 
answered,  "  Yes  ma'am" — and  then  said,  "Mrs. 
S.  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness."  She  said,  "I 
wish  we  might  meet  hereafter."  He  replied,  "  I 
hope  we  shall" — and  taking  her  hand,  affectionate- 
ly bid  her  farewell.  Another  friend  taking  his 
hand,  told  him  that  he  "  must  die  soon."  He 
heard  it  without  emotion,  and  with  a  heavenly 
smile  bade  him  his  last  adieu. 

He  shook  hands  with  all  his  companions  present, 
and  with  perfect  composure  addressed  to  them  the 
parting  salutation  of  his  native  language,  "  Alloah 
o'c." — Mi/  love  be  with  you. 

But  a   few  minutes   before  he  breathed  his    last, 


his  physician  said  to  him,  "How  do  you  feel  now, 
Henry  ?"  He  answered,  "  Very  well — J  am  not 
sick — J  have  no  pain — I  feel  well."  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  that  of  perfect  peace. 
He  now  seemed  a  little  revived,  &  lay  in  a  composed 
and  quiet  state  for  several  minutes.  Most  of  those 
who  were  present,  not  apprehending  an  immediate 
change  had  sealed  themselves  by  the  fire.  No 
alarm  was  given,  until  one  of  his  countrymen  who 
was  standing  by  his  bedside,  exclaimed,  "  Obooki- 
ah's  gone."  All  sprang  to  the  bed.  The  spirit 
had  departed — but  a  smile,  such  as  none  present 
had  ever  beheld — an  expression  of  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  soul,  remained  upon  his  countenance. 
[Remainder  next  week.] 
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Maxim. — Wear  your  learning  like  your  watch, 
in  a  private  pocket,  and  don't  pull  it  out  to  show 
that  you  have  one ;  but  if  you  are  asked  what 
o'clock  it  is.  tell  it. 


Well  Doing. — He    that  doth   good   to   another 

man  does  also  good  to   himself,   not  only   in   the 

consequence,  but  in  the   very  act  of  doing  it;  for 

the  consciousness  of  well-doing  is  an  ample  reward. 

— ©©©—  Seneca. 

Economy  is  the  poor  man's  revenue — extrava- 
gance, the  rich  man's  ruin. 


POETHT. 


The  following  little  Poem  is  from  the  collection  of  Poems  by 
Miss  Lucretia  M.  Davidson,  lately  published  in  New- York,  a 
biographical  Memoir  of  whom  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion of  March  31,  p.  178.  The  Poem  was  written  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  this  young  lady,  and  the  last  of  her  life. 

FEATS  OF  DEATH. 
I  have  passed  o'er  the  earth  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
I  have  walk'd  the  wild  winds  in  the  morning's  broad  light, 
I  have  paus'd  o'er  the  bower  where  the  infant  lay  sleeping. 
And  I've  left  the  fond  mother  in  sorrow  and  weeping. 
My  pinion  was  spread,  and  the  cold  dew  of  night 
Which  withers  and  mouldcis  the  flower  in  its  light, 
Fell  silently  o'er  the  warm  cheek  in  its  glow, 
And  I  left  it  there  blighted,  and  wasted  and  low  ; 
I  culPd  the  fair  bud,  as  it  danced  in  its  mirth, 
And  I  left  it  to  moulder  and  fade  on  tbeearth. 
I  passed  o'er  the  valley,  the  glad  souudsofjoy 
Rose  soft  through  the  mist,  and  ascended  on  high, 
The  fairest  were  there,  and  I  paused  in  my  flight, 
And  the  deep  cry  of  wailing  broke  wildly  that  night. 
I  stay  not  to  gather  the  lone  one  to  earth, 
I  spare  not  the  young  in  their  gay  dance  of  mirth. 
But  I  sweep  them  all  on  to  their  home  in  the  grave, 
I  stop  not  to  pity — I  stay  not  to  save. 
T  paused  in  my  pathway,  for  beauty  was  there  ; 
It  was  beauty  too  death-like,  too  cold,  and  loo  fair  ! 
The  deep  purple  fountain  seemed  melting  away, 
And  the  faint  pulse  of  life  scarce  remembered  to  play; 
She  had  thought  on    the  tomb,  she  was  waiting  for  me, 
1  gazed,  I  passed  on,  and  her  spirit  was  free. 
The  clear  stream  rolled  gladly  and  bounded  along, 
With  ripple,  and  murmur,  and  sparkle,  and  song  j 
The  minstrel  was  tuning  his  wild  harp  to"  love, 
And  sweet,  and  half  sail  were  the  numbers  he  wove. 
I  passed,  and  the  harp  of  the  bard  was  unstrung  ; 
O'er  the  stream  which  roll'd  deeply  'twns  recklessly  hung, 
The  minstrel  was  not !  and  I  passed  on  alone, 
O'er  the  newly  raised  turf,  and  the  rudely  carved  stone. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
•THEY  THAT  SEEK  ME  EARLY,  SHALL  FIND  ME." 
The  Saviour  from  His  throne, 

All  little  children  sees; 
And  they  who  are  His  own, 

Will  try  their  Lord  to  please: 
And  this  is  what  all  children  should, — 
He  is  so  merciful  and  good. 
He  looks  with  eyes  of  love 

When  they  kneel  down  to  pray, 
And  from  his  home  above, 

Instructs  them  what  to  say ; — 
Their  simple  prayers  He'll  ever  meet, 
When  they  draw  near  the  mercy-seat. 
He  bills  them  all  to  seek, 

For  they  shall  surely  finds 
Hie  word  he  will  not  break, 

For  He  is  true  and  kind  : — 
No  child  has  ever  sought  in  vain 
The  bless'd  Redeemer's  love  to  gain. 
Then,  little  children,  come  ! 

Obey  your  Saviour's  call ; 
He'll  take  you  safely  home, 

He'll  be  your  "  all  in  all:" 
Go  earlv  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
And  you  will  h'nd  your  Saviour's  faoe.  Ee. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

THE  FAMILY  OF  A  SCOTTISH  CLERGYMAN. 

One  rainy  day  as  I  was  passing  the  house  of  a 
Scoitish  clergyman,  I  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife 
standing  in  the  yard  with  her  head  leaning  on  her 
hand,  and  nothing  but  a  thin  cambric  handkerchief 
spread  over  her,  while  the  rain  was  pouring  down 
quite  fast.  1  thought  the  woman  must  either  be  cra- 
zy, or  suffering  under  some  great  affliction,  to  stand 
there,  without  seeming  in  the  least  to  regard  the 
rain  which  was  falling  so  plentifully  upon  her.  I 
walked  up  to  the  gate  on  which  she  was  leaning.and 
inquired  what  could  induce  her  to  stand  there,  when 
she  had  such  a  nice  house  to  shelter  her  from  the 
storm.  "  Listen  a  moment,"  said  she— I  did  so, 
but  felt  no  better  satisfied,  and  my  curiosity  was 
still  more  highly  excited— for  I  heard  only  a  child 
crying  bitterly,  and  in  a  most  imploring  tone  say, 
"  Do,  do,  let  her  come  in  ;  I  will  never  be  naughty 
any  more,  indeed  I  will  not.  O  do  let  her  in,  dear 
papa,  just  see  how  wet  she  is." — At  that  moment  I 
raised  my  eyes  to  the  window  and  saw  little  Emma 
S.  standing  by  her  father,  who  looked  quite  grieved, 
as  well  as  herself.  I  could  restrain  my  curiosity  no 
longer,  and  begged  Mrs.  S.  to  explain  the  cause  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard.—"  You  know,"  she  replied, 
that  my  husband  and  myself  have  many  ways  pecu- 
liar to  ourselves, — and  our  manner  of  governing  our 
family  is  one  of  our  peculiarities,  and  would  doubt- 
less, if  generally  known,  be  thought  extremely  ab- 
surd by  many ;  but  we  have  practised  the  same 
method  ever  since  we  have  had  Children,  and  have 
not  yet  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  it,  and  adopt 
another.  Our  custom  is  this, — whenever  a  female 
child  disobeys  any  command,  or  commits  any  fault, 
instead  of  inflicting  any  corporeal  punishment  on 
her,  Mr.  S.  talks  to  her  seriously,  and  explains  the 
nature  of  her  fault,  and  its  consequences,  and  then 
tells  her  that  for  this  fault  he  must  punish  her  dear 
mother.— On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  the  boys  have 
committed  a  fault  I  talk  to  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  inflict  some  punishment  on  his  father. — In 
this  way,  we  accomplish  several  objects: — in  the 
first  place  our  suffering  causes  them  to  feel  so  un- 
happy that  they  are  usually  very  careful  not  to  do 
any  thing  to  make  this  suffering  necessary.  In  the 
second  place,  it  increases  their  love  for  us  ;  and  in 
the  third  place,  our  example  of  bearing  what  is  in- 
flicted on  us  without  murmuring  or  repining,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  teach  them  to  bear  the  ills  of 
life  with  the  same  patience  and  resignation."  I 
thanked  her  for  her  kind  explanation,  and  for  the 
new  ideas  I  had  acquired  on  the  subject  of  family 
discipline,  and  took  my  departute. 

A  few  mornings  after,  I  had  occasion  to  call  at 
the  house  of  the  minister  on  business.  I  inquired 
of  Mrs.  S.  if  her  husband  was  at  home,  she  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  begged  me  to  sit  down  ;  but 
hearing  a  stifled  sob  in  the  room,  I  looked  round  to 
see  from  whence  it  proceeded,  and  saw  standing  by 
a  window  little  George,  a  boy  about  five  years  old, 
looking  as  though  his  heart  would  break.  I  asked 
him  the  cause  of  his  unhappiness,  but  he  was  so 
grieved  he  could  not  answer  me.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments pause  I  inquired  if  he  was  sick  ?  "  O  no," 
said  he,  (while  the  tears  trickled  faster  and  faster 
down  his  cheeks,)  "  if  it  were  only  that,  I  should 
not  cry  so;  but  now,  I  cannot  help  it.  O  dear," 
said  he,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. — His 
mother  now  explained  the  cause  of  all  this  sorrow. 

"George,"  she  said,  ','  had  that  morning  while 

playing  with  his  little  sister  allowed  himself  to  be 
angry,  and  selfish  ;  and  when  she  asked  him  kindly 


to  lend  her  some  of  his  play-things,  he  peevishly 
told  her  he  wanted  them  all  himself,  and  she  must 
go  and  play  somewhere  else,  for  he  chose  to  play 
alone  ;  and  as  she  did  not  go  that  moment,  but 
stood  looking  earnestly  in  his  face  to  see  if  he  was 
really  as  naughty  as  he  appeared,  he  rudely  pushed 
her  from  him — and  for  this  wicked  conduct,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  punish  his  dear  father,  who  is  now 
shut  up  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  has  yet  ten  minutes 
longer  to  remain." — I  am  very  sorry,  said  I,  for  I 
have  come  on  particular  business,  and  am  very  de- 
sirous of  seeing  him  before  I  leave  town;  which  I 
have  engaged  to  do,  in  the  "  hourly,"  which  you 
know  goes  out  at  eleven,  and  it  now  wants  only  a 
few  minutes  of  it.  Upon  this  little  George  went  up 
to  his  mother,  and  earnestly  begged  her  to  allow 
him,  logo  and  stay  in  the  cellar,  and  to  release  his 
poor  father.  "  I  will  stay  there  all  day  if  you  wish 
it,  if  you  will  only  let  dear  papa  come  up.  I  think 
— I  am  sure — I  shall  not  be  so  naughty  again."  "I 
am  very  sorry  you  have  been  so  at  all,  my  son," 
said  his  mother,  "  you  would  then  not  only  have 
saved  yourself  all  this  unhappiness,  but  that  of  your 
afflicted  parents,  and  the  disappointment  of  our 
friend,  who  wishes  so  much  to  see  your  father — O," 
added  she,  "  what  a  dreadful  thing  is  sin — it  was 
this  that  brought  death  into  the  world — it  was  this 
that  caused  the  cruel  sufferings  and  death,  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  O  that  my  children  would 
always  follow  the  example  of  that  Lamb  of  God,  who 
did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth  ; 
who  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  when 
he  suffered,  he  threatened  not ;  but  committed  him- 
self to  him  that  judgeth  righteously." 

My  dear  readers,  if  you  would  not  feel  unhappy 
like  the  little  Scotch  children,  always  strive  to  do 
right.  If  you  would  not  grieve  your  kind  parents, 
and  friends,  be  always  affectionate  and  obedient; 
and  above  all,  if  you  would  not  offend  the  Great  God, 
who  made  heaven  and  earth,  endeavor  at  all  times 
to  conquer  your  bad  passions  ;  and  pray  that  he  will 
assist  you  by  his  Spirit,  which  is  able  to  make  you 
wise  unto  salvation.  .         J*****. 


RELIGION. 


JACOB'S  DREAM. 

"  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon 
the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to  heaven  ;  and, 
behold,  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing on  it.  And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it, 
and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  fa- 
ther, and  the  God  of  Isaac  :  the  land  whereon  thou 
liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed." — Gen. 
xxviiT.  12, 13. 

Esau  was  in  the  greatest  rage  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  birth-right,  and  as  he  expected  that  his 
father  would  soon  die,  he  being  very  old,  he  vowed 
that  he  would  then  kill  his  brother.  Rebekah  was 
told  what  he  said,  and  Jacob,  by  her  advice,  fled  for 
safety  to  his  uncle  Laban,  at  Haran  ;  but, before  he 
left,  Isaac  bade  him  farewell,  and  renewed  his  bless- 
ing at  parting. 

Here  the  blessing  was  doubly  given  him,  but  as 
he  did  wrong  things  to  get  it,  and  was  told  by  his 
mother  to  do  them,  he  was  punished  by  being  driv- 
en away  from  home,  and  she  by  losing  her  beloved 
son. 

Isaac  also  gave  Jacob  a  charge  that  he  should  not 
take  any  one  for  a  wife  that  did  not  serve  the  true 
God,  and  that  he  should  therefore  try  and  many 
one  of  Laban's  daughters.  Esau  knew  this,  and  to 
vex  his  father,  like  a  wicked  man,  he  went  directly 
and  married  a  wicked  woman. 

But  Jacob  was  a  good  man,  though  he  had  not 
done  right  in  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  get  the 


blessing,  which  God  had  said  should  be  his.  And 
though  God  would  make  him  feel  on  account  of  hi3 
faults,  yet  he  would  pardon  him  and  bless  him,  as 
he  does  all  them  that  truly  repent. 

"  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beersheba,"  where 
Isaac  and  Rebekah  now  lived,  "and  went  towards 
Haran.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and 
tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set : 
and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put  them 
for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place  to  sleep." 

Jacob's  bed  was  very  hard,  and  in  this  country 
we  should  find  such  a  one  likely  to  give  a  man  his 
death,  after  travelling  all  day,  forty-eight  miles, 
which  is  thought  by  learned  travellers  to  be  the 
distance  he  went;  but  it  is  very  common  even  now 
for  travellers  in  those  parts  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  which  is  not  always  unhealthy,  as  it  is  here  on 
account  of  cold  and  damp ;  besides,  "  Jacob  was 
a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents,"  and  his  hardy  na- 
ture made  him  feel  less  the  want  of  the  comforts  of 
home. 

And  whilst  Jacob  was  asleep,  he  dreamed  the 
dream  mentioned  in  the  verses  we  just  now  read. 

This  was  one  way  in  which  the  Lord  spake  to  the 
Patriarchs,  and  Jacob  could  know  that  it  was  divine, 
and  no  common  dream.  The  ladder  which  he  saw 
reaching  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  which  was  full 
of  angels,  or  heavenly  messengers,  going  up  and 
down,  will  show  us,  as  well  as  Jacob,  that  God's  an- 
gels watch  over  us  when  we  sleep,  especially  if  we 
cast  ourselves  into  God's  care ;  and  how  must  Ja- 
cob's heart  have  been  strengthened,  when  God  him- 
self then  spoke,  and  said,  "  Behold,  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest, 
and  will  bring  thee  again  unto  this  land;  for  I  will 
not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I  have 
spoken  to  thee  of." 

This  event  was  very  comforting  to  Jacob,  and  as 
we  ought  to  remember  the  mercies  of  God  at  all 
times,  he  set  up  a  stone  on  the  spot,  that  he  might 
know  it  when  at  any  distant  time  he  should  return 
home ;  and  he  poured  oil  upon  it,  probably  in  to- 
ken  that  there  he  would  build  an  altar  to  worship 
God  ;  for  "  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bethel," 
which  means  the  house  of  God,  for  there  he  had 
seen  God,  and  there  he  hoped  again  to  see  him  in 
his  gracious  goodness  towards  him.  "And  Jacob 
vowed  a  vow,  saying,  if  God  will  be  with  me,  and 
keep  me  in  this  way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  unto  my  father's  house  in  peace;  then  shall 
the  Lord  be  my  God  :"  not  that  he  meant  he  should 
not  be  his  God  if  he  did  not  do  all  these  things  for 
him,  for  Jacob  showed  he  would  have  no  other 
God,  by  resolving  to  take  no  wife  but  one  that 
would  serve  God  ;  but  he  meant  that  then  he 
would  make  a  particular  mention  of  him,  and  de- 
clare what  a  God  his  God  was.  This  appears  from 
what  he  further  says  :  "  This  stone  which  I  have 
set  for  a  pillar,  shall  be  God's  house ;  and  of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto 
thee." 

My  dear  little  reader,  you  are  not  perhaps  turned 
out  of  house  and  home;  you  have  a  kind  parent,  or 
kind  parents  and  friends,  to  take  care  of  you,  and 
every  thing  promises  you  future  food  and  raiment. 
But  remember  that  your  dear  parents  may  die,  and 
leave  you  alone  in  the  world,  like  Jacob  on  his 
journey.  You  arc  perhaps  left  alone,  a  poor  or- 
phan, a  child  without  father  and  mother:  or  pei- 
haps  you  are  cast  upon  the  world,  so  that  by  and  by 
you  must  get  your  bread  by  hard  labor: — then,  in 
either  case.remember  Jacob  ;  look  to  God  Almighty 
for  "  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to  put  on,"  and  he 
will  be  sure  to  raise  you  up  friend;  :  he  will  never 
leave  you  nor  forsake  you.     And  if  God  ever  bless- 
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es  you  with  money,  remember  too  that  you  ought  to  periodica!  fits  of  rage,  broke  from  bis  keeper,  and 
do  something  to  help  forward  the  honorof  his  name 
in  the  world,  by  aiding  those  causes  which  are  de- 
signed to  spread  abroad  the  knowledge  of  the  only 
true  God,  among  ignorant  and  lost  mankind  ;  for 
Jacob  said,  "Of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will 
surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 

Child's  Commentator. 


NATVSAL     HISTORY. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  ELEPHANT. 

The  Elephant  is  a  native  of  both  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  Asiatic  being  the  largest,  and  its  ivory  most  es- 
teemed from  being  less  subject  to  turn  yellow.  The 
manner  of  decoying  and  catching  Elephants,  has 
been  so  often  described  as  to  be  familiar  to  every 
general  reader.  When  tamed  he  is  the  most  friend- 
ly and  obedient  of  all  animals,  and  is  entirely  at- 
tached to  the  person  who  takes  care  of  him.  He 
readily  understands  signs,  and  the  sound  of  his  mas- 
ter's voice,  and  distinguishes  the  language  of  pas- 
sion, command,  and  satisfaction.  He  receives  his 
orders  with  attention,  and  executes  them  with  alac- 
rity and  prudence,  easily  learning  to  lower  his  bo- 
dy for  the  convenience  of  those  who  mount  him. — 
lie  caresses  his  friends  with  his  trunk,  which  is,  at 
the  same  time,  his  chief  weapon  of  defence,  and  the 
hand  with  which  he  performs  all  his  feats  of  dexter- 
ity, and  with  which  he  conveys  his  food  and  drink 
to  his  mouth.  With  this  organ  he  also  assists  those 
who  are  loading  him.  They  will  frequently,  on  be- 
ing teased  with  flies,  walk  up  to  a  tree,  break  off  a 
branch  with  their  trunk,  and  rid  themselves  of  their 
minute  enemies.  When  yoked  to  a  cart  or  wagon, 
they  pull  equally  and  cheerfully  unless  abused,  or 
injudiciously  chastised.  A  tame  Elephant  it  is  said 
will  do  more  labor  than  six  horses,  and  he  requires 
a  quantity  of  food  in  proportion.  They  carry  sacks, 
bundles,  and  even  casks  on  their  neck,  back,  or 
tusks,  never  losing  or  damaging  any  thing  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  and  one  traveller  whom  we  have 
consulted,  states  that  they  will  stand  on  the  edge  of 
a  river,  take  bundles  off  their  neck  and  tusks,  and 
lay  them  carefully  on  any  part  of  the  boat  desired, 
and  try  with  their  trunk  whether  they  are  properly 
situated,  and  if  they  be  loaded  with  casks,  they  go 
in  quest  of  stones  to  prop  them  and  prevent  them 
from  rolling. 

The  Elephant  is  not  only  the  most  tractable,  but 
the  most  intelligent  of  animals,  sensible  of  benefits 
and  resentful  of  injuries,  but  is  also  endowed  with 
a  sense  of  glory.  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  other  his- 
torians, speak  of  them  as  having  been  trained  for 
war  in  the  Indian  armies  which  opposed  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  they  have  in  many  ages,  and  still 
are,  we  believe,  in  Siam,  used  as  executioners, 
trampling  their  victims  under  foot.  The  male  is 
subject  to  more  fierce  passions  than  the  female,  and 
consequently  the  latter  are  preferred  to  ride  upon. 
Their  number  is  what  the  native  princes  pride  them- 
selves upon,  being  extremely  lavish  of  expenditures 
upon  their  equipments;  and  it  is  a  very  common 
thing  in  the  east  to  see  silver  gill  howdahs,  or  riding 
coaches,  on  their  backs  ;  one  prince  has  the  luxury 
of  one  richly  ornamented  with  glass  windows. 

In  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  we  are 
told  the  following  circumstance.  A  Painter  was 
desirous  of  drawing  the  Elephant  in  the  Royal  me- 
nagerie at  Versailles,  in  an  uncommon  attitude, — 
namely,  that  of  holding  his  trunk  raised  up  in  the 
air,  with  his  mouth  open.  The  painter's  boy,  in 
order  to  keep  the  animal  in  that  posture,  threw  fruit 
into  his  mouth;  but  as  the  lad  frequently  deceived 
him,  and  made  only  an  offer  of  throwing  him  the 
fruit,  he  at  last  grew  angry,  and  as  if  he  had  known 
the  painter's  intention  of  drawing  his  likeness  was 
the  cause  of  the  affront,  instead  of  avenging  him- 
self on  the  lad,  he  turned  his  resentment  on  the 
master,  and  taking  up  a  quantity  of  water  in  his 
trunk,  threw  it  upon  the  paper  on  which  the  painter 
was  drawing,  and  spoiled  it. 

An  Elephant  at  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
through  the  market,  as  he  went  by  a  certain  herb- 


running  about  the  market,  put  the  crowd  in  great 
consternation.  Among  others  was  this  woman, who 
in  her  haste  forgot  a  little  child  she  had  brought 
with  her.  The  animal  recollected  the  spot  where 
his  benefactress  usually  sat,  and  taking  the  infant 
up  gently  with  his  trunk,  removed  it  to  a  place  of 
safety.  Buffon  relates  that  a  soldier  at  Pondicherry, 
who  was  accusiomed  whenever  he  received  his  por- 
tion of  provisions,  to  convey  a  certain  portion  of  it 
to  one  of  these  animals,  having  one  day  drank  rath- 
er too  freely, and  found  himself  pursued  by  the  guard, 
who  were  goin^  to  lake  him  to  prison,  took  refuge 
under  the  Elephant's  body,  and  fell  asleep.  In  vain 
did  the  guard  try  to  force  him  away  from  this  asy- 
lum, as  the  Elephant  protected  him  with  his  trunk. 
The  next  morning  the  soldier,  recoveiingfrom  his 
drunken  fit,  shuddered  with  horror  to  find  himself 
stretched  under  the  belly  of  this  huge  monster.  The 
Elephant,  which  without  doubt  perceived  the  man's 
embarrassment,  caressed  him  with  his  trunk,  in  or- 
der to  inspire  him  with  courage,  and  make  him  un- 
derstand that  he  might  now  depart  in  safety. 

In  the  wars  of  the  East  these  beasts  were  cased 
in  iron,  and  were  sometimes  employed  in  storming, 
or  assisting  the  soldiers  to  ascend  the  walls  of  fort- 
resses without  a  ditch,  and  pulling  their  heads 
against  the  gates  to  burst  them  open.  To  prevent 
their  pressure,  the  gates  have  in  many  instances 
large  iron  nails;  to  counteract  which  the  Elephants 
had  iron  plates  on  the  front  of  their  foreheads. 

The  speed  of  an  Elephant  exceeds  that  of  the 
swiftest  horse.  We  remember  about  ten  years 
since,  seeing  one  on  its  way  to  cross  the  Delaware, 
running  down  Market  street,  followed  by  his  keeper 
on  horseback,  but  he  left  his  pursuers  far  behind. — 
Elephant  paper  is  the  appellation  of  the  largest  and 
thickest  kind  used  for  engravings,  and  since  paper 
makers  make  Elephant  paper,  an  editor  may  cer- 
tainly be  excused  for  writing,  if  not  riding  upon 
them.  [Philadelphia  Album. 
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he  says  in  the  Bible,  "no  drunkard  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Oh!  do  not  make  fun  of 
that  which  will  shut  the  gates  of  heaven  against 
those  who  practise  it. 

Now  you  see  that  drunkenness  is  a  great  sin, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  never  do  any  thing  by 
which  you  might  learn  to  be  a  drunkard. 

"  Learn  to  he  a  drunkard !"  6ays  a  little  child, 
"I  will  never  be  a  drunkard  as  long  as  I  live."  I 
will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  poor  wretched  man,  who 
was  once  a  child  like  some  of  you,  and  I  dare  say 
never  meant  to  be  a  drunkard.  When  he  was  a 
little  boy,  his  father  used  to  take  a  little  sweet- 
ened rum  every  morning ;  when  he  had  tak- 
en his  dram,  he  used  to  give  his  little  son  a  taste 
from  the  tea  spoon.  So  as  he  grew  up,  he  learned 
to  drink,  and  al  last  became  a  drunkard,  lost  all  his 
property,  made  himself  sick,  and  lost  his  character, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  poor  house,  where  he 
died  a  miserable  death.  He  said  to  a  gentleman 
who  went  to  see  him  just  before  his  death,  "  a  tea 
spoonful  of  rum  and  molasses  has  brought  me  to 
this  place."  [Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 


LEARNING. 


"  FOOLS   MAKE  A  MOCK  AT  SIN." 

As  I  was  walking  along  the  street  the  other  day, 
I  saw  a  little  boy  who  appeared  to  be  about  seven 
years  old,  staggering  from  one  side  of  the  path  to 
the  other,  and  1  thought  he  must  be  sick  ;  so  I 
walked  faster,  and  when  I  came  near,  found  that 
he  was  playing  that  he  was  drunk.  Half  a  dozen 
little  children  were  with  him,  and  they  were  laugh- 
ing aloud.  "  Surely,"  I  thought,  "these  children 
do  not  know  what  a  sin  drunkenness  is." 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  think 
there  is  no  harm  in  it,  because  they  have  seen  it 
so  often,  and  have  heard  grown  up  people  laugh 
at  it,  and  speak  of  it  as  a  joke.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  why  drunkenness,  or,  as  it  is  called,  intemper- 
ance, is  so  bad  ;  and  why  people  are  trying  to  stop 
it  by  Temperance  Societies.  God  gives  men 
strength  and  health  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  work 
for  their  living.  The  drunkard  destroys  his  strength 
and  health,  and  lays  himself  down  with  the  beasts, 
just  because  he  likes  the  taste  of.  liquor.  God 
makes  men  able  to  think  and  learn  a  great  deal, 
and  teach  others.  But  when  a  man  gets  drunk,  he 
cannot  think,  nor  learn  any  thing;  and  surely  he 
is  not  fit  to  teach  any  one,  and  so  he  casts  away 
all  these  gifts  of  God,  just  to  please  his  taste. 

When  men  are  sober  they  love  their  wives  and 
children  and  all  their  relations;  but  when  they 
get  drunk,  they  are  like  bears  and  tigers  ;  and  beat, 
and  sometimes  kill  their  wives  and  children,  and 
kill  themselves  loo.  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  of 
many  such  things.  In  almost  every  newspaper, 
you  will  find  an  account  of  some  shocking  thing 
done  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness.  God  made  men  to 
serve  him  and  mind  his  laws;  and  he  tells  them 
to  do  so  ;  but  a  drunken  man  takes  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  and  breaks  all  his  commandments,  and 
makes  himself  so  foolish  and  wicked,  that  he  can- 
not serve  God. 

And  is  not  all  this  sin?  and  do  you  think  it 
woman,  always  received  from  her  a  mouthful  of  lought  to  be  laughed  at!  But  what  is  more  than  all, 
greens.     At  length  he  was  seized   by  one  o(  his' God  hates  drunkenness; — w«  know  this,   because 


A  PEEP   AT   THE  MOON. 

One  very  fine  moonlight  night  last  Autumn,  two 
little  boys,  brothers,  were  walking  home  from  Sun- 
day School,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  Mr. 
Walton,  the  Superintendent.  They  were  talking 
about  the  moon  ;  and  as  he  came  near,  he  heard 
the  youngest  say,  "  I  wish  I  knew  something  about 
the  moon!  I  wonder  whether  any  body  lives 
there,  and  whether  they  have  carts,  and  wagons, 
and  horses,  as  we  have;  or  any  Sunday  Schools 
and  Bibles?" 

"  Perhaps  they  do  not  want  them,"  said  the  eld- 
est. "  Why  not  ?"  said  the  youngest. 

"  Because,"  said  the  other,  I  should  think  they 
were  not  sinners,  but  happy  beings,  and  then  they 
would  not  need   them." 

"  Well,"  said  his  brother,  "  I  should  like  to  know 
something  about  the  people  in  the  moon,  if  there 
are  any." 

Mr.  Walton  stepped  quickly  up  to  them,  and  said, 
"  as  you  are  two  good  boys  at  school,  little  Brians, 
if  you  will  come  to  my  house  to-morrow  evening,  I 
will  let  you  have  a  peep  at  the  moon;  and  though 
I  do  not  promise  to  show  you  any  people  there, 
yet  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  much  more  than  you 
suppose." 

Daniel  and  George  Brian  thanked  him,  and  were 
overjoyed  at  the  promise  Mr.  Walton  had  made 
them. 

The  next  evening,  when  the  moon  was  rising, 
they  went  up  the  hill  to  Mr.  Walton's.  He  took 
them  into  his  garden,  where  there  was  a  summer- 
house  ;  here  was  a  table  and  an  instrument  on  a 
three-legged  stand,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  be- 
foie.  Here  he  left  them  for  a  few  minutes,  desir- 
ing them  not  to  touch  any  of  the  things  till  his  re- 
turn. He  soon  came  back  with  a  little  book,  and 
he  then  took  the  instrument  and  pointed  it  towards 
the  moon,  which  was  shining  very  bright  in  the 
blue  sky. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  such  thing  before?"  said 
Mr.  Walton  to  the  eldest  boy. 

Dan. — No,  Sir ;  but  I  have  heard  of  a  telescope, 
and  I  suppose  that  is  one. 

Mr.  W. — It  is.  Now  I  have  fixed  it  right,  and 
you  may  look  at  that  end. 

Daniel  uttered  some  expression  of  wonder  and 
surprise. 

"  Do  you  see  clearly?"  said  Mr.  Walton. 

Dan. — Yes,  Sir :  but  is  it  the  moon  I  see  ?  It  ap- 
pears full  of  mountains  and  valleys. 

Mr.  W. — And  so  it  is ;  some  of  them  are  very 
large,  and  they  have  been  named    by  astronomers. 

Dan. — It  is  very  curious,  sir,  but  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  W. — All  in  good  time.  Now,  James,  take 
a  peep. 

James  did  so,  and  was  as  pleased  as  Daniel. 

Mr.  W. — What  do  you  think  of  the  moon,  my 
boys? 
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Dan. — I  think  it  very  wonderful.  Pray,  sir, 
what  is  the  moon  ? 

Mr.  IV. — The  moon,  Daniel,  is  a  planet,  or  move- 
able star.  She  attends  upon  the  earth,  and  goes 
round  it  once  a  month.  She  is  about  240,000  miles 
fiom  us. 

Mr.  Walton  then  opened  his  book  and  showed 
them  a  picture  of  the  moon,  which  they  knew  di- 
rectly. 

Dan. — How  do  people  know  all  these  things, 
sir? 

Mr.  W. — Ingenious  men  have  invented  various 
instruments,  by  which  distances  are  measured;  but 
you  cannot  understand  them  yet. 

James. — How  is  it,  sir,  that  the  moon  shines  only 
at  night? 

Sir.  W. — Because  the  sun,  which  is  much  more 
powerful,  is  shining  in  our  sky  through  the  day  ; 
indeed,  the  moon  has  no  light  but  what  she  re- 
ceives from  the  sun  ;  and  so  when  the  sun  is  set 
with  us,  it  shines  on  the  moon,  and  we  see  her 
bright  face. 

Dan. — How  is  it,  sir,  that  we  only  see  part  of 
the  moon  at  certain  times? 

Mr.  W. — If  one  were  living  upon  the  sun — 

Dan. — Living  upon  the  sun  !  Why,  Mr.  Walton! 
he  would  be  burned  up! 

Mr.  W. — But  suppose,  my  good  boy,  one  could 
live  upon  the  sun  without  being  burned  up;  then, 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  he  would  always  see  the 
full  lighted  face  of  the  moon  turned  towards  him, 
except  at  such  times  as  our  earth  gets  between  the 
moon  and  sun  ;  and  shutting  out  sun-light  from  the 
moon,  causes  an  eclipse  of  the  less  light. 

Dan. — I  understand,  sir,  now  what  causes  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  how  one  living  upon  the 
sun  would  always  see  a  full  moon  ;  please  go  on 
explaining  to  us  why  we  see  so  many  different  ones, 
and  sometimes  for  whole  nights  none  at  all. 

Mr.  W. — The  moon,  like  almost  all  God's  works, 
except  man,  is  never  idle  ;  but  is  ever  moving  on 
in  her  silent  path  around  the  earth,  and  makes  this 
journey  once  in  about  twenty-nine  and  a  half  days, 
always,  as  I  said,  keeping  her  full  lighted  face  to- 
wards the  sun :  and  moving  round  in  her  path, 
sometimes  (once  in  each  month)  she  gets  much 
nearer  the  sun  than  we  are,  and  so  turns  away  her 
lighted  face  entirely  from  us;  still  going  forward, 
she  gets  farther  and  farther  from  the  sun,  until  we 
begin  to  see  the  edge  of  her  face:  this  is  the  time 
of  new-moon.  Moving  forward  still,  she  by  and  by 
gets  farther  from  the  sun  than  we  are,  almost  be- 
hind us  ;  now  we  can  see  her  full  shining  face  ;  and 
now  we  say  it  is  full-moon.  This  happens  once  a 
month.  From  this  time  we  s#e  less  and  less  of  her 
face,  till  getting  once  more  nearer  the  sun  than  we, 
no  part  of  her  face  is  visible  to  us,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  wait  till  new-moon  to  enjoy  again  her 
mild  and  pleasing  light.  You  have  listened 
with  great  patience,  boys,  to  my  long  account, 
and  I  fear  it  has  been  almost  too  long  for  you  to 
remember. 

Dan. — Do  you  tbink,  sir,  that  there  are  people 
in  the  moon? 

Mr.  W. — That  we  cannot  tell.  We  know 
enough  of  it  to  make  us  astonished  at  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  who  has  "appointed  the 
moon  to  give  light  by  night,"  and  makes  her,  as 
holy  Job  says,  to  "walk  in  brightness"  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  not  wise  in  us  to  make  inquiries 
about  things  which  are  only  curious,  and  of  which 
we  cannot  gain  any  certain  or  profitable  knowledge. 

James. — I  think  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
that  the  moon  makes  the  tides  flow,  sir,  up  our 
river? 

Mr.  W. — Yes,  it  is  so;  but  I  cannot  now  ex- 
plain to  you  about  it.  The  evening  is  getting  cool, 
and  it  is  lime  you  were  at  home  ;  but  1  cannot  let 
you  go  without  desiring  you  to  think  of  the  power 
and  majesty  of  God,  who  has  formed  so  many  won- 
derful worlds,and  who  keeps  them  all  in  their  places 
— who  has  appointed  them  for  seasons,  and  makes 
ihem  "  to  know  their  going  forth." 

Pious  David  loved  to  think  of  God,  when  he  look- 
ed abroad  upon  the 

"  Spangled  heavens  a  shining  frame  j" 


and  you  know  he  must  have  had  abundance   of  op-[ 
portunities  for  this  while  he  was  watching  by  night,  j 
in  his  youth,  the  flocks  of  his  father  Jesse.     In  one  j 
of  his   beautiful  psalms,  he  says,  "  When  I  consid-[ 
er  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man 
that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
thou  visitest  him?" 

As  Mr.  AValton  said  this  he  closed  his  book,  and 
putting  up  his  instrument,  accompanied  his  little 
friends  to  the  road  which  led  to  their  home,  wish- 
ing them  a  pleasant  walk  by  the  fine  moonlight, 
and  reminding  them  of  the  duty  of  walking  hum- 
bly and  with  obedient  hearts  before  the  good  God, 
who  had  given  them  the  moon  to  shine  upon  their 
path.  J. 
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For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A  TRUE    STORY. 

Mrs.  M.  arose  on  a  fine  clear  Sabbath  morning 
not  long  since,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  ex- 
pecting to  go  to  church  and  take  all  her  children 
with  her ;  but  when  they  assembled  in  the  break- 
fast room,  one  little  son  had  a  severe  cold  and 
cough.  She  immediately  perceived  that  he  must 
not  go  out,  and  concluded  to  administer  some  med- 
icine and  stay  with  him  herself.  When  the  rest 
of  the  family  were  gone  out,  Charles  said,  "  Mam- 
ma, what  shall  I  do."  His  Mother  answered,  "  I 
will  read  to  you,  my  son."  After  reading  for  some 
time,  she  said,  "  Now,  Charles,  lam  goiDg  up  stairs 
for  a  short  time — here  is  a  pretty  hymn  in  the 
Youth's  Companion  of  four  verses.  You  can  learn 
at  least  two  while  I  am  gone."  Charles  looked 
down,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  by  his  manner, 
it  was  evident  he  did  not  want  to  comply  with  his 
mother's  directions. 

"  It  is  hard,  Mamma,  and  I  can't  learn  it." 
"Charles,"  said  she,  "does  not  the  Bible  say, 
'  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord  for  this 
is  right?'  Do  you  not  know  that  every  time  you 
disobey  your  parents  you  offend  God,  and  break 
his  commandments  ;  and  it  is  very  wicked,  and 
God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day." 

Mrs.  M.  went  up  stairs;  Charles  dried  up  his 
tears  and  thought  within  himself,  1  will  learn  the 
hymn  and  be  a  good  boy.  When  his  mother  came 
down  he  said  very  cheerfully,  *'  Mamma,  I  have 
learned  three  verses,  and  I  am  going  to  learn  the 
other."  "  Very  well,  my  son  ;  did  not  you  find  the 
moment  you  sat  yourself  to  do  the  best  you  could, 
and  fixed  your  mind  on  your  book,  that  learning 
became  easy  ?"  "Yes,  Ma'am."  "And  now  do 
you  not  feel  much  happier  than  you  did  when  you 
were  determined  for  a  moment  to  have  your  own 
way?"  "  Yes,  Ma'am."  "  Then,  my  dear,  always 
obey  me  cheerfully.  I  shall  never  direct  you  to  do 
what  is  not  proper  and  reasonable.  Are  you  not 
sorry  you  have  been  wicked  and  disobedient  ?" 
"  Yes,  Ma'am."  Charles  was  very  good  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

Let  the  scriptures  be  brought  home  to  the  con- 
sciences of  children.  Let  them  fee]  that  they  are 
sinning  against  God  in  every  act  of  disobedienoe, 
and  they  may  be  brought  under  subjection  much 
more  easily  than  in  any  other  way.  C.  C. 


THE     SABBATH    SCHOOL. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
AN  ABSENT  MINISTER'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

November  1,  1829. 

My  dear  Children, — It  is  now  many  months 
since  I  was  in  the  Sunday  School :  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  you.  I  was,  as  you  know,  taken  sick, 
and  God  permitted  my  sickness  to  bring  me  very 
near  to  death.  But  the  prayers  of  many  good  peo- 
ple in  the  church,  and  elsewhere,  were  heard  and 
answered  by  God :  and  although  I  am  not  yet  re- 
stored so  far  to  health,  as  to  return  and  preach,  yet 
I  am  well  enough  to  write  this  letter  :  and  for  this  I 
thank  the  Lord. 

But  you  may  ask,  why  I  should  be  thankful  for 


returning  health.  "  When  a  Christian  dies,  does 
he  not  go  to  a  better  world,  even  to  heaven  ?"  yes  : 
but,  my  dear  children,  I  want  to  be  better  prepared 
for  death.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  die,  to  appear  be- 
fore God  :  to  stand  up  and  be  judged  and  to  re- 
ceive an  eternal  sentence.  If  I  had  died  last  sum- 
mer, when  I  was  sick,  I  should  have  been  called 
before  God,  that  great  and  holy  God  who  hates  sin  ; 
who  sent  the  devil  and  his  angels  down  to  chains 
of  darkness,  because  they  sinned.  And  unless  I 
had  truly  repented  of  all  my  sins,  and  had  trusted 
tosthe  merits  of  his  Son,  I  loo  should  have  been  sent 
down  to  chains  of  darkness :  for  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons;  he  will  send  bad  ministers  to  that  dread- 
ful place,  as  well  as  their  wicked  hearers;  he  will 
send  children,  as  well  as  grown  up  people  there,  if 
they  have  committed  sin  ;  he  will  send  any  body 
and  every  body  there,  if  they  do  not  repent  of  their 
sins,  and  cast  them  away.  Now,  if  your  minister 
thanks  God  that  he  has  more  time  to  prepare  to  die, 
ought  not  you  to  thank  God  that  you  have  more 
time  to  prepare?  He  began  to  pray  to  God  to  pre- 
pare him  for  death  a  great  while  ago,  before  many 
of  you  were  born  :  and  he  has  been  praying  every 
day  since.  Have  you  been  praying  and  striving  to 
be  prepared  for  this  solemn  event  every  day  for  one 
year,  for  one  month,  for  one  week  ?  Let  me  put 
the  question  to  one  of  you.  My  dear  little  child, 
suppose  you  had  died  the  other  day  instead  of  one 
of  your  neighbor's  children,  two  of  whom  were 
taken  sick  and  died,  would  you  have  been  prepared? 
Have  you  ever  been  sorry  before  God  for  all  your 
wicked  words  and  wicked  actions?  Have  you 
ever  gone,  like  a  dutiful  child,  to  the  Son  of  God, 
that  dear  gentle  Saviour,  who  a  great  while  ago  in- 
vited you,  saying,  "Suffer  the  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  for  of  such  are  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ?"  Is  there  one  little  child  here  who  has  never 
been  sorry  for  his  wickedness,  and  has  never  in  his 
life  gone  on  his  knees  to  this  gentle  Saviour,  and 
asked  him  over  and  over  again,  'Lord,  give  me  a 
new  heart!  Lord,  save  my  sinful  soul !'  What 
would  have  become  of  such  a  child,  had  he  died  the 
other  day  ?     What  would  he  be  doing  now  ? 

My  dear  children,  I  intend  to  make  preparation 
for  death,  the  great  business  of  every  day  to  come, 
if  God  shall  give  me  grace.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to 
prepare  to  die,  to  begin  to  prepare  this  very  night  ; 
for  God  may  say  to  some  foolish  little  child,  "this 
night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of  thee."  How 
long  it  will  be  before  I  shall  meet  you  again  at  that 
altar  where  I  have  so  often  met  you,  the  Lord  alone 
can  tell :  but  shall  we  not  certainly  meet  in  another 
world  ?  Shall  we  not,  small  and  great,  stand  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Christ?  And  must  I  not  there 
give  an  account  of  all  my  warnings  to  you,  as  a  part 
of  my  flock  ?  O  may  that  meeting  be  one  of  joy  and 
not  of  grief! 

Receive  this  from  your  minister,  who  loves  you 
and  longs  for  your  salvation.  —  —  — . 


BENEVOLENCE. 


COL.  RUTGERS  AND  THE  GAMBLER. 

The  following  interesting  anecdote  of  our  lamented  fellow  cit- 
izen Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  was  related  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'- 
Rl array,  in  the  discourse  delivered  at  his  funeral,  on  Saturday 
last.  If.   Y.  Obs. 

"  As  the  Colonel  was  sitting  in  company  with 
some  friends  in  his  own  house,  a  note  was  banded 
him,  by  his  servant,  which  staled  in  substance, 
that  the  writer,  who  was  at  the  door,  stood  in  need 
of  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which  it  was  necessary 
he  should  have,  to  save  his  honor:  that  he  applied 
to  him  for  relief,  and  if  he  failed  to  obtain  it,  he 
had  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  an  existence  which 
had  already  become  hateful,  and  which  he  could 
not  retain  in  disgrace.  Instead  of  regarding  this 
strange  communication,  as  some  would  have  done, 
with  contempt,  and  ordering  his  servants  to  drive 
the  wretch  from  the  door,  he  felt  his  heart  move 
with  compassion  for  the  miserable  object,  and  an 
ardent  desire  to  save  him  from  the  destruction,  to 
which  he  seemed  to  be  hastening.  He  arose,  left 
his  company  and  went  to  the  door,  where  he  found 
a  young  man  of  good  appearance,  to  whom  he  ad- 
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dressed  himself  in  language  of  such  affecting  ear- 
nestness, representing  to  him  the  horrid  nature  of 
the  crime  he  contemplated,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quence of  hurrying  his  soul,  unprepared,  into  the 
eternal  world,  and  before  the  bar  of  God,  that  the 
youth  trembled — his  countenance  and  whole  frame 
became  convulsed  with  inward  agony,  and  at  length 
he  melted  into  tears.  He  unfolded  his  situation. 
He  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him 
by  his  employer,  &  attempted  to  better  his  fortune 
by  Gambling.  Detection  was  inevitable.  He  had 
imbibed  the  delusive  doctrine  of  universal  salva- 
tion, and  having  no  fear  of  the  future,  he  resolved 
to  escape  his  apprehended  disgrace  by  suicide.  But 
in  the  very  act  of  presenting  the  pistol  to  his  head, 
he  recollected,  though  he  had  never  seen  him  and 
knew  nothing  else  of  him,  to  have  heard  of  Col. 
Rutgers,  as  a  man  of  great  benevolence  ;  and  a 
ray  of  hope  entered  his  mind,  he  resolved  to  make 
the  attempt,  before  he  effected  his  fatal  purpose. 
The  Col.  with  great  caution  and  judgment  assisted 
him  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  took  a  warm  inter- 
est in  his  welfare  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find 
his  conduct  afterwards  not  only  perfectly  correct, 
but  to  witness  an  entire  change  of  views,  and  at 
length  satisfactory  evidence  of  piety. — The  young 
man  died  some  two  or  three  years  afterwards  at 
the  south,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  and 
undoubted  testimonials  were  received,  that  he  died 
in  the  triumph  of  faith. 


EIO  GR.fi.  PHY. 


HENRY  OBOOKIAH. 

[Editorial  Abridgment,  Continued.] 

We  have  narrated  the  principal  events  of  Oboo- 
kiah's  life  ;  and  shall  now  mention  some  particulars 
of  his  character. 

Henry  was  a  shrewd,  witty  lad.  When  he  was 
on  his  voyage  to  this  country,  the  sailors  attempted 
to  terrify  him  about  old  Neptune,  the  fabled  god  of 
the  sea,  coming  in  his  iron  canoe.  They  pretend- 
ed that  Neptune  came  on  board  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  man,  and  called  for  Henry  and  Thomas  Hopoo, 
(another  Sandwich  Island  boy  who  was  on  board.) 
This  was  a  sailor  dressed  up  in  a  hideous  manner, 
with  a  sheepskin  on  his  head.  The  boys  were 
scared  almost  to  death  ;  but  went  up  and  shook 
hands  with  him.  Neptune  bade  them  bring  him 
two  pails-full  of  salt  water.  "  Then,"  says  Henry, 
"he  took  his  speaking  trumpet  and  put  it  to 
my  mouth  for  a  tunnel,  in  order  to  make  me  diink 
that  salt  water  which  I  brought.  But  while  he 
stoops  down  to  reach  the  pail  of  water,  I  look  hold 
of  the  speaking  trumpet  and  hold  it  on  one  side  of 
my  cheek,  so  that  I  may  not  drink  a  drop  of  salt 
water ;  but  not  any  body  knew  it,  for  it  was  dark. 
But  friend  Thomas,  he  was  so  full  of  scare,  he  took 
down  a  great  deal  of  salt  water,"  which  made  him 
very  sick. 

When  he  first  began  learning  to  read,  at  New- 
Haven,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  articulate  cer- 
tain English  sounds.  Syllables  containing  the  let- 
ter r  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble ;  he  uniform- 
ly gave  it  the  sound  of/.  His  teacher  often  said 
to  him  on  these  occasions,  "  Try,  Obookiah,  it  is 
very  easy."  It  was  perceived  that  he  would  smile 
when  this  was  said,  and  sometimes  was  much  di- 
verted ;  but  no  explanation  of  his  conduct  was  re- 
quired. At  length,  he  conquered  the  difficulty, and 
the  circumstance  was  soon  forgotten.  Not  long  af- 
ter, his  instructer  was  spending  an  evening  pleas- 
antly with  him,  inquiring  about  some  of  the  habits 
and  customs  of  his  own  country.  Among  other 
things,  he  told  how  his  countrymen  drink  from 
a  spring  when  out  on  hunting  excursions,  by  form- 
ing a  cup  with  their  two  hands,  and  bringing  it 
even  full  to  the  mouth.  Henry  gave  an  example  of 
it,  and  his  instructer  tried  to  imitate  him,  but  al- 
ways turned  his  cup  over  before  it  reached  his 
mouth.  He  repeated  the  trial  till  he  began  to  bo 
discouraged  ;  when  Obookiah,  who  had  been  much 
amused  with  his  efforts,  with  a  very  expressive 
countenance  said  to  him,  "  Try,  Mr.  D.  it  is  very 
easy." 

Henry  had  an  inquisitive  mind,  ever  desirous  of 


learning.  This  was  one  reason  of  his  wishing  to 
leave  his  native  and  lonely  island,  and  visit  foreign 
countries.  He  discovered  the  same  propensity  on 
board  the  ship,  and  in  every  place  that  he  visited. 
When  Mr.  1).  first  saw  him  at  New-Haven,  he  had 
on  a  rough  sailor's  suit,  was  of  a  clumsy  form,  and 
his  countenance  was  dull  and  heavy.  But  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him  "Do  you  wish  to 
learn?"  his  countenance  began  to  brighten,  and  he 
received  the  offer  of  assistance  with  great  eager- 
ness. It  soon  appeared  that  his  eyes  were  open  to 
every  thing  that  was  passing  around  him,  and  that 
he  had  an  unusual  degree  of  discernment  with 
regard  to  persons  and  things  of  every  description. 
When  at  Andover,  he  inquired  with  regard  to  ma- 
ny kinds  of  public  business;  and  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  he  asked  so  many  questions  about  it  as 
to  be  troublesome  to  his  friends.  He  was  seen  one 
morning  very  early  with  a  rule  measuring  the  Col- 
lege buildings  and  fences.  Being  asked  why  he 
>iid  it,  he  smiled  and  said,  "  So  that  I  shall  know 
how  to  build  when  I  go  back  to  Hawaii."  "  When 
he  heard  a  woid,"  said  Mr.  A.  "  which  he  did  not 
understand,  or  could  not  speak,  it  was  his  constant 
habit  to  ask  me,  How  you  spell?  How  you 
spell?  When  I  told  him,  he  never  forgot."  In 
short,  he  could  never  be  satisfied  until  he  saw  the 
whole  of  a  subject. 

He  had  great  power  of  imitation,  or  doing  what 
he  saw  others  do.  When  he  went  to  Torringford, 
he  was  immediately  set  about  mostkinds  of  business 
that  pertain  to  a  farm.  The  employment  was  new  to 
him  ;  but  he  was  found  to  excel  in  every  thing  to 
which  he  turned  hishand.  One  glance  at  others  for  an 
example  was  all  the  instruction  that  he  required, 
before  he  was  ready  to  undertake,  and  to  perform 
skilfully,  every  kind  of  business.  A  young  man 
furnished  him  with  a  scythe.  He  looked  on  to  see 
the  use  his  companion  made  of  his  own,  and  at  once 
followed  him  to  the  surprise  of  the  beholders.  He 
first  saw  reaping  done  by  a  large  company.  He 
took  a  sickle  and  joined  them  ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards observed,  that  there  were  not  two  reapers  in 
the  field  who  excelled    him. 

This  power  was  sometimes  employed  in  a  way  of 
mimickry.  He  noticed  with  uncommon  acuteness 
every  singularity  in  the  speech  and  manners  of 
those  around  him.  One  day,  while  he  was  at  N. 
Haven,  he  drew  up  his  sleeves  halfway  to  the  el- 
bow, walked  across  the  room  with  a  peculiar  air, 
and  said  "  Who  clis?"  The  person  intended  was 
instantly  known  by  all  that  were  present.  He  then 
adopted  a  different  position  and  gait,  and  said 
again,  "  Well,  who  dis?"  No  one  doubted  who 
was  meant.  But  he  was  quite  awkward  himself. 
So  when  he  had  done,  his  friend  said  to  him,  "Well, 
Obookiah, should  you  like  to  know  how  you  walk?" 
He  was  pleased  at  the  suggestion,  and  the  imita- 
tion was  attempted.  He  was  greatly  diverted,  tho' 
incredulous,  and  said  earnestly  several  times,  "Me 
walk  so?"  On  being  assured  he  did,  he  burst  into 
a  loud  roar  of  laughter  and  fell  upon  the  floor, 
where  he  indulged  his  mirth  till  his  strength  was 
gone. 

It  will  afterwards  appear  that  Henry  became  a 
sober  Christian,  and  that  these  acute  powers  of  his 
mind  were  devoted  to  Christ. 

[Remainder  next  week.] 


lately  left  off  the  practice.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  she  replied,  "  My  daughters  have  been 
rebuking  me  for  it,  saying,  how  wrong  it  is,  and 
that  its  consequences  will  be  dreadful,  so  I  think  it 
high  time  to  give  it  up,  when  my  own  children 
reprove  me." — Conn.  S.  S.  Herald. 


IIISC2I,LAH7. 


A  little  Girts  regard  for  the  Sabbath. — "A  girl 
(whose  parents  were  out  of  employ,)  was  sent  to 
service;  her  mistress  kept  a  little  shop  ;  this  not 
being  closed  till  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night, 
the  girl  had  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  This  was  a  cause  of  much  grief  to  her. 
At  length  she  asked  permission  of  her  mistress  to 
do  it,  after  the  shop  was  closed,  readily  agreeing 
to  sit  up  to  any  hour,  as  she  had  been  to  a  Sundav 
School,  and  was  there  taught  that  it  was  wrong  to 
do  any  thing  on  the  Sunday,  which  could  be  done 
on  the  week  day. 

The  mother  of  two  girls,  who  attend  the  school, 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  profane  swearing;  her 
neighbors   remarked  with  surprise,  that  she  had 


An  Industrious  Boy. — A  boy  who  lived  on  the 
Green  Mountains,  wished  to  subscribe  for  a  little 
Magazine  published  by  the  Vermont  S.  School 
Union,  but  he  had  no  money  ;  so  what  do  you  think 
he  did  1  He  made  four  brooms,  and  sold  them, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  pay  for  the  little  paper 
himself. 

Children  who  take  the  Youth's  Companion,  try 
to  pay  for  it  yoursetves.  It  is  your  paper,  printed 
for  you;  and  though  you  cannot  all  make  brooms, 
you  can  do  something  to  earn  the  money,  or  you 
can  save  it  from  the  cents  your  parents  are  kind 
enough  to  give  you.  Remember  too,  that  paper 
must  be  bought  to  print  it  upon,  and  printers  must 
be  paid  ;  and  therefore  you  should  advance  the 
money,  that  is,  pay  it  beforehand.  Always  pay 
your  debts,  and  be  honest,  and  punctual. 
— S©»— 

Benevolence  of  a  Dog. — As  two  or  three  young 
ruffians  were  lately  abusing  a  kitten,  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Liverpool,  a  large  dog,  belonging  to  a 
coach  office,  picked  the  little  animal  out  of  the  mud, 
carried  it  home  with  him,  laid  it  before  the  fire, 
cleaned  it  as  well  as  he  could,  and  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  feed  and  protect  it. 


Maxim. — When  thou  art  tempted  to  throw  a 
stone  in  anger,  try  if  thou  canst  pick  it  up  without 
bending  thy  body  ;  if  not,  stop  thy  hand.    [Dillwyn. 


POETRY. 


'THE  PATIENT  IN  SPIRIT  IS  BETTER  THAN  THE 
PROUD  IN  SPIRIT."— King  Solomon. 
— I  saw  the  lake  with  margin  fair, 
And  verdanc  trees,  and  ftowrets  rare, 
Where  every  varying  smile  of  day, 
With  the  pale  moon's  celestial  ray, 
And  clouds  in  glorious  tissue  drest, 
Beheld  tlieir  image  on  its  breast. — 
— I  saw  a  stream  of  mighty  force, 
Which  headlong  held  its  rapid  course, 
And  every  wind  its  tide  that  swept, 
Or  rock  that  'mid  its  channel  slept, 
It  met  with  anger's  deafening  roar, 
And  foaming  lash'd  the  troubled  shore. — 
— I  saw  a  mind  whose  placid  thought, 
To  meek  contentment  gently  wrought, 
'Mid  thorny  paths,  or  adverse  blast, 
Willi  uncomplaining  patience  past, 
Still  gathering  strength  from  Him  who  bow'd 
On  Calvary  'mid  the  railing  crowd. — 
— I  saw  a  soul  whose  turbid  power 
Mov'd  by  tile  trilles  of  the  hour 
'Gainst  every  lihnd  ils  will  that  quell'd 
Rose  high,  contended  or  rebell'd, 
Till  stain'd  was  all  its  gentle  How, 
With  bitter  dregs  that  lurk'd  below. — 
— Then  kneeling  to  the  God  whose  hand 
Doth  Nature  and  the  soul  command, 
I  ask'd  with  ardent  heart  to  be 
Like  the  pure  lake  from  tumult  free, 
'iWid  every  storm  that  threatens  loud, — 
And  all  (he  rancour  of  ihe  proud. —  H. 

Bar/ford,  Conn.  Dec.  20th,  1829. 

For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
A    MONITION. 

Pluck  the  sweet  (lowers  that  hy  thy  side 

In  childhood's  pathway  grow. 
And  let  the  incense  of  iheir  pride 

To  the  Great  Giver  (low. 
Tread  too  the  [horns  with  meek  controul 

Thai  round  thy  feel  may  cling, 
And  wisdom  to  thy  humbled  soul 

Shall  enter  through  their  sting. 
So  shall  blest  Hope's  ufHading  wreath 

For  thee  its  tints  prolong, 
And  Time's  frail  harp  the  prelude  breathe 

To  Heaven's  unending  song.  ft. 


TO  A  CORRESPONDENT. 
We  are  pleased  with  some  of  the  suggestions  of  "  A  Friond  to 
Friendship,"  particularly  those  which  relate  lo  the  improvement 
of  the  female  mind  ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  aid  of  our  friends  and 
our  own  efforts,  to  make  the  Companion  more  directly  subser- 
vient to  that  purpose  than  heretofore.  We  think,  however,  it 
would  be  too  great  an  alteration  of  its  original  character,  to 
make  it  distinctively  a  manual  for  mothers. 
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HABRATI  VE. 


From  the  London   Youth's  Magazine. 
SELFISHNESS  AND  SELF-DENIAL. 

[Continued  from  page  122.] 

It  is  to  little  purpose  that  we  point  out  an  evil, 
unless  we  can  do  something  towards  suggesting  its 
remedy.  In  thecontrastedcharactersofMarianne& 
Henrietta,  the  reader  has  already  seen  the  baneful  ef- 
fectsof  selfishness.  The  differenceoftheircharacter 
was  far  more  visibly  manifested,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  letter  mentioned  in  our  last  communication  : 
for  Marianne  had  nothing  now  to  check  the  sweet 
cheerfulness  of  her  disposition,  or  to  prevent  her 
full  participation  in  the  pleasures  that  surrounded 
her.  Indeed  there  was  not  a  gratification  experi- 
enced by  any  one,  from  which  she  did  not  contrive 
to  extract  her  share  ;  since  the  seeing  another  hap- 
py was  always  a  treat  to  her  generous  and  affec- 
tionate heart.  Miss  Wilton  wa3  by  no  means  back- 
ward to  provide  enjoyments  for  her  young  pupils; 
but  of  course  they  were  of  a  general  nature,  and 
could  not  be  suited  to  each  particular  wish  of  each 
particular  child.  Therefore,  as  self  ever  occupied 
the  foreground  in  Henrietta's  mind,  it  seldom  hap- 
pened, in  the  little  schemes  of  her  preceptress,  that 
there  was  not  some  deviation  from  her  desires  on 
the  subject.  This  destroyed  all  her  comfort,  and 
generally  made  those  days,  which  were  peculiarly 
pleasant  to  the  test,  seasons  of  mortification  and 
disappointment  to  her.  For  instance,  one  of  their 
very  agreeable  relaxations  was  occasionally  to  take 
provision,  andspendthe  day  in  thebeautifulgrounds 
of  a  deserted  mansion,  which  was  separated  from 
them  by  a  gentle  river,  that  flowed  at  the  bottom  of 
their  garden.  A  pleasant  walk  to  the  ferry  lay 
partly  through  verdant  meadows,  and  partly  by  a 
mral  road,  beautifully  overhung  by  lofty  and  um- 
brageous trees.  Fruitful  valleys,  shady  nooks,  rich- 
ly-wooded hills,  and  sparkling  streams,  diversified 
occasionally  by  the  busy  farm,  the  embowered  cot- 
tage, and  the  tall  while  spire  darting  its  upward 
course  amidst  surrounding  foliage,  rendered  the 
country  exquisite,  whether  seen  from  the  river  or  from 
its  lovely  banks.  Miss  Wilton,  however,  knew  that 
the  sail  made  a  pleasant  variety  ;  and,  therefore, 
her  usual  plan  was  to  hire  a  boat  from  the  garden, 
in  which  half  the  young  ladies  were  conveyed  to 
their  place  of  destination,  while  the  remainder  walk- 
ed to  the  ferry,  over  which  it  returned  to  take  them. 
And  in  the  evening,  when  they  bent  their  course 
homeward,  the  walkers  took  possession  of  the  boat, 
and  the  sailors  of  the  bank.  A  portion  t>i  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  the  cousins  on 
one  of  these  occasion,  will  shew  the  ingenuity  with 
which  a  thoroughly  selfish  mind  can  discover  or 
create  causes  of  disquietude. 

"So  I  find,"  said  Henrietta,  "you  are  to  go  in 
the  boat,  and  therefore  you  may  have  some  chance 
of  enjoying  the  day  ;  for  my  part  I  shall  be  so  com- 
pletely tired  when  I  get  to  the  park  that  I  shall  be 
fit  for  nothing." 

"The  walk,  dear,"  replied  her  cousin,  "  is  not 
so  very  long,  and  the  greater  part  quite  shady  ;  and  if 
you  should  feel  a  little  weary,  there  are  the  most  pleas- 
ant 6eats  you  can  imagine  under  the  trees.  We 
went, you  know,  while  you  were  spending  a  few  days 
at  Mrs.  Green's,  so  that  I  am  qualified  to  give  you 
every  information,  and  it  was  so  delightful,  I  am 
sure  you  must  enjoy  it." 

"  I  wish  I  was  staying  a  few  days  at  Mrs.  Green's 
or  Mrs.  Somebody's  now." 

"No,  no,  Henrietta,  you  must  not  say  so,"  ex- 
claimed Marianne,  as  smiling  playfully,  she  stroked 
back  the  ringlets  from  her  cousin's  forehead,  and 


imprinted  on  her  cheek  an  affectionate  kiss,  "re- 
member, when  I  told  you  of  our  excursion,  you  said, 
that  if  any  thing  pleasant  ever  did  take  place  in  the 
school,  it  was  sure  to  be  when  you  were  away  ;  so 
do,  there's  a  good  girl,  try  to  make  the  most  of  the 
pleasure  now." 

Even  Henrietta  could  not  resist  a  momentary 
conviction  of  her  folly,  as  it  was  thus  kindly,  and 
yet  forcibly,  presented  to  her  mind.  She  felt  half 
softened  into  good  humor,  and  almost  returning  the 
smile,  inquired, 

"  But  is  it  not  strange,  that  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments that  are  made,  every  thing  should  be  settled 
exactly  contrary  to  my  inclination  1" 

"  VVhy  no, — I  don't  think  it  is  originally  contra- 
ry ;  only  when  the  arrangements  are  made,  there  is 
some  power  within, — your  evil  genius  I  fancy, — 
that  always  takes  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  every  in- 
convenience that  can  possibly  accrue,  and  setting 
the  whole  troop  before  you,  entirely  to  hide  all  the 
gratification,  which  is  thus  thrust  into  the  back 
ground.  Now,  I  think,  in  such  little  matters  as 
sometimes  mar  your  comfort,  it  is  better  to  have  no 
inclination  at  all.  It  is  needful  to  know  how  they 
are  settled,  that  we  may  fall  in  with  the  plan  ;  but 
they  need  have  no  effect  as  to  our  main  enjoyment. 
I  remember  a  rule  that  was  given  me  long  since,  not 
very  polished  1  suppose,  for  I  received  it  from  my 
nurse,  but  I  have  often  found  it  very  useful, — '  If  we 
always  like  what  we  have,  we  shall  be  sure  always 
to  have  what  we  like." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  only  wish  my  ancles  had  been 
born  with  ears,  and  I  would  try  to  remember  your 
admirable  lecture  that  I  might  pour  it  into  them 
when  they  are  aching  beneath  me.  I  am  sure,  if  I 
have  any  share  in  the  delights  of  the  day,  I  will 
give  them  credit  for  being  the  most  philosophical 
part  about  me.  You  forget  that  at  home,  when  I 
walk  to  any  distance,  Garrard  always  leads  the  po- 
ney,  that  it  may  be  ready  if  I  like  to  mount." 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  does  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  re- 
ally an  advantage  to  be  more  independent.  I  should 
rejoice,  however,  if  I  could  change  places  with  you, 
for  walking  will  be  quite  as  pleasant  to  me ;  I  do 
not  suppose  Miss  Wilton  would  have  the  least  objec- 
tion." 

"  O  no,  pray  do  not  name  it ;  she  might  have 
thought  for  herself,  that  I  had  been  differently 
brought  up  to  most  of  her  young  ladies." 

When  they  were  setting  off,  however,  the  good- 
natured  Marianne  requested  permission  to  make  the 
alteration ;  simply  observing,  that  an  exchange 
would  be  more  pleasant  both  to  her  cousin  and  her- 
self. Consent  was  readily  granted,  and  doubly  did 
she  enjoy  the  sweet  walk  she  had  undertaken,  from 
the  hope  that  her  doing  so  contributed  to  the  com- 
fort of  another.  Her  presence  was  welcomed  with 
joy  by  the  walking  party,  and  while  she  received 
and  bestowed  the  delicate  manifestations  of  affec- 
tion, her  heart  felt  light,  and  warm,  and  gladsome. 
Still  sweeter  were  her  feelings  as  the  day  advanced, 
when  they  wandered  through  the  shady  avenue,  or 
lingered  in  the  mossy  dell,  listening  to  the  sweet 
music  of  their  undisturbed  inhabitants.  They 
watched  the  moor-hen  by  the  grass-grown  pond  ; 
observed  the  variety  of  forest  trees,  which  side  by 
side  had  weathered  many  a  winter's  blasts;  and 
found  no  small  entertainment  in  collecting  the  dif- 
ferent grasses  that  grew  beneath  them  ;  while  those 
who  prefened  more  lively  gambols,  awakened  the 
long-silent  echoes  with  their  merry  voices,  or  made 
the  luxuriant  verdure  bend  beneath  their  light  and 
active  footsteps. 

They  then  spread  the  simple  repast,  which,  sea- 
soned by  youthful  gaiety  and  holiday  spirits,  yield- 
ed more  pleasure  than  a  royal  feast.     This  finished, 


their  kind  and  superior  instructress  read  to  them, 
with  all  the  kindling  animation  of  feeling  and  nature, 
some  selections  she  had  herself  made  for  occasions 
like  the  present;  while  part  of  her  auditors  took 
their  pencils  to  sketch  the  venerable  ruins:  and 
others  drew  forth  the  favorite  fancy-work,  on  which, 
in  leisure  hours,  they  exercised  their  skill. 

A  second  ramble  succeeded,  and  before  they 
left  the  lovely  scene,  they  united  together  in  sweet- 
ly hymning  the  praises  of  that  God,  by  whose  be- 
neficent command  the  beauties  of  nature  started 
into  being;  and  for  whose  pleasure,  in  the  happi- 
ness of  his  creatures,  they  are,  and  were  created. 
Not  did  their  gentle  guide,  while  calling  forth  their 
gratitude  and  praise  to  the  God  of  nature,  fail  to 
lead  their  young  minds  to  contemplate  with  ten-fold 
reverence,  love,  and  adoration,  his  glory  as  the 
God  of  grace.  "  In  these  created  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment," she  observed,  "our  Maker  has  richly  dis- 
played the  bounties  of  his  benevolence;  but  his 
Son  for  our  Saviour,  is  God's  unspeakable  gift." 

When  the  young  parly  returned  home,  tea,  cake, 
and  fruit  were  ready  for  them,  and  a  feeling  of  pe- 
culiar love  seemed  to  pervade  the  season  of  family 
devotion,  which  closed  those  hours  in  which  they 
had  so  happily,  yet  simply  celebrated,  the  birthday 
of  their  beloved  instructress. 

A  few  sentences  from  a  conversation,  which  took 
place  between  the  cousins,  when  they  retired  to 
rest,  will  shew  the  miserable  effects  of  that  mi- 
nute attention  to  every  little  circumstance  con- 
nected with  self,  which  characterizes,  alas  !  the 
conduct  of  many. 

"  Has  not  this  been  a  delightful  day,  Henrietta  !" 
inquired   her  cousin. 

"  Why,  during  our  slay  at  the  park,  we  were, 
upon  the  whole,  very  comfortable  ;  but  I  am  sure  it 
was  only  a  wonder,  that  my  head  did  not  ache  most 
violently.  As  I  expected  to  go  on  foot,  and  you 
said  the  walk  was  shady,  I  put  on  my  large'bonnet, 
and  would  not  burden  myself  with  my  parasol.  But 
in  the  boat,  the  sun  came  so  full  upon  my  back, 
lhat  it  was  almost  insupportable,  and  having  noth- 
ing to  shield  me  from  it,  how  I  escaped  without  a 
headache,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell." 

"But  you  did  escape  :  so  I  hope  you  would  not 
suffer  the  possiblity  that  you  might  have  had  one, 
to  disturb  your  comfort." 

Or  ruffle  your  temper,  Marianne  could  have  add- 
ed :  but  she  thought  such  a  manner  of  expressing 
herself,  would  neither  be  kind  nor  proper. 

"Certainly,"  rejoined  Henrietta,  "  I  could  not 
help  feeling  hurt,  that  no  one  made  the  least  effort 
to  relieve  me.  I  am  sure  I  must  have  looked  un- 
comfortable, and  that  they  were  aware  of  it,  by  the 
way  in  which  someof  them  glanced  at  me.  If  you 
had  been  there  and  suffering  the  slightest  annoy- 
j  ance,  the  whole  boat  would  have  been  in  an  uproar, 
till  it  was  removed  :  but  though  there  were  parasols 
I  lying  useless  all  the  time,  I  might  have  been  burnt 
alive,  before  they  would  have  been  offered  to  me." 

"Now,  if  you  had  but  named  the  thing,  I  have 
no  doubt  half  a  dozen  would  have  been  offered  in 
a  moment.  I  dare  say  they  were  puzzled  to  their 
wit's  end,  to  think  what  could  be  the  matter ;  for  of 
course,  those  who  made  no  use  of  a  shade  when 
ihey  had  one,  did  not  mind  the  sun  themselves, 
and  therefore  would  not  guess  how  troublesome  it 
was  to  you.  The  evening,  however,  has  been  beau- 
tiful, and  there  could  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  en- 
joyment of  your  walk  then?" 

"It  is  no  use  talking,  dear;  you  enjoy  every 
thing,  and  it  turns  out  comfortable;  but  there  al- 
ways is  something  to  annoy  me.  I  was  very  tired. 
It  was  all  owing  to  the  alteration — you  meant  it 
kindly,  and  it  cannot  be  helped — but  I  thought  I 
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was  to  sail  home,  and  the  evening  would  be  cool: 
«o  I  had  a  great  shawl  taken  for  me,  and  then  I  for- 
got to  send  it  back  by  you,  and  was  obliged  to  lug 
it  all  the  way.  But  I  am  quite  tired,  and  shall  be 
heartily  glad  to  get  to  sleep  :  so  good  night." 

The  truth  was,  Henrietta  felt  extremely  cross, 
and  yet  could  not  help  being  ashamed  of  it:  knew 
Bhe  ought  to  be  obliged  to  her  cousin,  yet  felt  much 
more  inclined  to  quarrel  with  her.  The  best  plan 
she  could  think  of,  therefore,  was  to  cut  short  the 
conversation  as  soon  as  possible. 

And  really  I  shall  not  be  surprised,  if  some  of  my 
readers  are  exclaiming,  "surely  these  ridiculous 
complaints  are  too  trifling  to  appear  in  print." — 
Learn  then,  my  dear  young  friends,  to  despise  your- 
selves as  well  as  the  conversation,  should  you  have 
ever  suffered  your  happiness  to  hinge  upon  such  tri- 
fles. If  your  minds  revolt  from  Henrietta's  unlove- 
ly character,  pray  for  grace,  that  you  may  never  re- 
semble her ;  and  be  assured,  that  they  who  attempt 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  an  unreasonable  self,  are 
absolutely  far  more  miserable  slaves,  than  the  cap- 
tives of  an  Algerine  pirate. 


RELIGION. 


JACOB  AND  THE  ANGELS. 

"And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of 
God  met  him." — Gen.  xxxii.  1. 

Angels  are  God's  servants  to  protect  them  that 
trust  in  him,  and  these  spirits  were  made  known  to 
Jacob  to  encourage  him  in  his  journey  homeward 
from  Mesopotamia. 

Now  Jacob  had  great  need  of  this  encourage- 
ment, for  he  had  to  pass  by  the  way  in  which  he 
might  meet  with  his  brother  Esau  ;  and  remember- 
ing how  he  had  obtained  his  birthright,  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  reason  Esau  had  to  be  angry,  he  was 
afraid  of  his  vengeance — Esau  not  being  a  good  man. 
"  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him  to  Esau 
his  brother  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  country  of 
Edom."  These  were  to  tell  him  of  his  long  absence, 
and  troubles  under  a  hard  master,  that  Esau's  heart 
might  be  softened.  They  were  also  to  speak  of  his 
prosperity,  that  he  might  not  suppose  that  he  wanted 
more  of  him  ;  and  to  address  him  from  Jacob  in  lan- 
guage of  respect,  and  express  his  wish  that  they 
might  meet  each  other  as  brothers. 

The  messengers  returned,  and  said  that  Esau  was 
coming,  and  four  hundred  men  with  him. 

Poor  Jacob  was  now  sadly  frightened  ;  for  he  fear- 
ed that  his  brother  would  kill  him  and  the  children, 
and  take  all  that  he  had. 

He  therefore  divided  the  people  and  flocks  into 
two  bands,  so  that  if  he  fell  upon  one,  the  other 
might  have  lime  to  escape;  and  so,  his  wife,  and 
children  being  in  the  hindest  band,  he  might  save 
their  lives. 

He  also  prayed  to  God  to  protect  him,  for  all  our 
wisdom  or  courage  cannot  protect  us  in  danger  with- 
out God's  care. 

He  then  thought  that  he  would  send  presents  to 
his  brother,  to  gain  his  good  will :  and  after  a  night 
had  passed  away  full  of  much  care,  he  ordered  ser- 
vants to  go  one  after  another  with  different  droves  of 
cattle  of  various  sorts,  amounting  in  all  to  the  num- 
ber of  five  hundred  and  eighty;  which,  when  they 
met  Esau,  they  were  to  tell  him  were  sent  by  his 
brother  for  his  acceptance. 

"  So  went  the  present  over  before  him,"  and  an- 
other night  passed. 

And  now  having  passed  his  family  over  the  river 
Jabbok,  Jacob  was  left  alone  on  the  side  nearest  to 
Haran,  and  here  an  angel  of  God  met  him.  How 
he  conversed  with  and  wrestled  with  the  angel,  as 
related  in  the  chapter,  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but 
»o  it  was;  and  before  they  parted,  the  angel  gave 
him  the  name  of  Israel,  or  a  Prince  of  God,  and 
blessed  him. 

JACOB  AND  ESAU. 

"  And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked, 
and  behold,  Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hun- 
dred men." 

"  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him, 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  :  and  they 
wept." — Gen.  xxxiii.  1.  4. 


Jacob  having  divided  the  people  and  flocks  into 
separate  bodies,  now  went  forward  to  meet  Esau  : 
and,  after  the  custom  of  the  East,  he  bowed  him- 
self frequently  to  the  ground.  The  manner  of 
boiving  in  the  East  is  different  from  ours,  the 
body  being  bent  forward  until  the  hands  touch  the 
knees. 

And  then  Esau  having  got  off  the  beast  he  prob- 
ably rode,  ran  to  him,  and  with-all  the  kind  feelings 
of  a  brother,  put  his  arms  round  his  neck  and  kiss- 
ed him. 

If  Esau  had  come  with  any  design  to  do  Jacob 
harm,  God  had  softened  his  heart ;  and  certainly  he 
showed  a  noble  spirit  in  forgiving  his  brother  who 
had  once  done  him  so  much  injury,  but  who  now 
showed  how  much  he  wished  to  make  him  amends 
for  it.  So  should  children  forgive  one  another,  and 
kiss  one  another  when  offended — and  especially  bro- 
thers and  sisters ;  and  such  acts  of  tenderness  must 
yield  a  pleasure  which  none  can  know  but  those  who 
practise  them. 

Next  Jacob's  family  approached  Esau,  and  bowed 
themselves  also,  and  then  Jacob  offered  his  presents 
to  his  brother. 

But  Esau,  not  being  covetous,  wanted  nothing  to 
reconcile  him.  Here  Esau  looks  very  amiable,  not- 
withstanding his  former  rage:  and  many  men  may 
have  amiable  dispositions,  who  do  not,  after  all,  love 
and  serve  God. 

This  should  make  us  look  very  closely  at  our 
hearts  !  and  if  people  call  you  good  children, because 
you  behave  well,  are  good  tempered,  and  are  dutiful 
to  your  parents,  do  not  mistake  all  this  for  religion, 
for  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  it;  as  real  religion  re- 
quires us  to  love  and  serve  God  with  the  best  affec- 
tions of  our  hearts. 

Jacob,  however,  was  not  quite  sure  of  his  broth- 
er's sincerity,  and,  perhaps  feared  that  when  the 
first  warm  feelings  of  his  heart  had  been  shown,  it 
would  grow  cooler,  and  he  might  be  in  danger;  he 
therefore  said,  "Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  receive  my  present 
at  my  hand  :  for  therefore  I  have  seen  thy  face,  as 
though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God  " — meaning  that 
it  was  pleasant,  as  a  sight  oT  God's  favor  is  also 
pleasant — "  and  thou  wast  pleased  with  me."  In 
Eastern  countries,  if  a  present  be  offered  to  a  su- 
perior, and  he  will  not  take  it,  there  is  much  to 
fear  from  his  refusal  ;  but  if  he  accept  it,  it  is  a 
mark  of  his  favor  and  protection,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear. 

Jacob  also  wished  to  give  his  brother  something 
in  token  of  kindness,  and  in  return  for  the  harm  he 
had  formerly  done  him.  "And  he  urged  him,  and 
he  took  it :"  Jacob  at  the  same  time  adding  his  bless- 
ing— showing  that  he  wished  him  all  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Esau  now  offered  either  to  keep  him  company,  or 
to  leave  some  servants  behind  as  a  guard  of  honor 
or  safety,  that  he  might  look  more  grand,  or  be  pro- 
tected against  dangers ;  but  this  Jacob  did  not  need, 
and   so  they  parted. 

Jacob  went  for  a  while  to  a  place  called  Succoth, 
and  afterwards  he  removed  to  "  Shalem,  a  city  of 
Shechem,"  and  there  he  bought  some  land  for  the 
use  of  his  cattle. 

There  also  he  erected  an  altar,  and  called  it  by  a 
name  which  meant  God,  the  God  of  Israel :  thus  he 
returned  thanks  to  God  for  having  preserved  and 
blessed  him,  and  allowed  him  to  return  to  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Child's  Commentator. 


THE     SABBATH     SCHOOL. 


From  the  S.   S.  Htrald. 
TUE  ORPHAN  GIRL. 

Little  Mary  was  an  only  daughter.  From  early 
childhood,  she  evinced  a  strong  regard  for  relig- 
ious duties.  Almost  the  first  acts  of  the  morning, 
were  the  reading  of  a  chapter  in  her  Bible,  and  the 
offering  up  of  a  prayer  to  God.  In  those  prayers 
she  remembered  herself,  her  companions,  her 
friends,  and  the  whole  world  of  mankind.  But  it 
was  when  she  addressed  her  heavenly  Father  in 
behalf  of  her  parents,  that  the  petitions  of  little  Ma- 
ry were  most  fervent  and  affecting. 


She  prayed  for  her  parents.  Her  father  was  a, 
very  vicious  man.  He  spent  much  of  his  time,  and 
most  of  his  earnings  at  the  dram-shops  of  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  from  thence  he  would  return,  late 
at  night,  when,  infuriated  by  the  intoxicating 
draught,  he  would  abuse  his  wife  and  daughter 
with  oaths  and  threats  and  blows.  At  such  limes, 
little  Mary  would  make  known  to  her  God,  the  ag- 
onies of  a  burdened  and  more  than  orphan  heart. 

Her  father  died.  He  died  as  he  had  lived — an 
enemy  to  himself  and  his  Maker.  This  was  a  se- 
vere affliction  to  his  daughter.  She  loved  him, 
even  in  vice.  She  loved  him  because  he  was  her 
father.  But  she  sorrowed  the  more  for  ihe  circum- 
stances in  which  he  died;  for  in  her  Bible — her 
constant  companion — she  read,  "  no  drunkard 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

The  attention  of  this  little  girl  was  now  turned 
to  the  comfort  of  her  mother,  even  more  than  when 
that  mother  was  worse  than  widowed,  by  the  aban- 
doned life  ofher  husband.  Mrs.  C ,  was  evi- 
dently, by  a  slow  and  lingering  disease,  drawing  to 
her  grave.  So  reduced  was  she,  in  respect  to  this 
world's  goods,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
command  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 
This  induced  little  Mary  to  forego  the  pleasures 
and  amusements,  so  suitable  to  her  age,  and  to 
spend  the  intervals  of  school  and  domestic  employ- 
ments, in  braiding  straw  and  other  work,  by  means 
of  which,  at  the  close  of  each  week,  she  could 
count  in  a  few  shillings  as  the  proceeds  of  her  affec- 
tionate labors. 

But  that  which  most  deeply  affected  this  kind- 
hearted,  pious  little  girl,  was  the  spiritual  interests 
of  her  mother.  She  thought  she  herself  would  be 
completely  happy,  could  she  see  her  mother  so,  in 
the  strong  hope  of  meeting  the  blessed  Saviour 
when  she  died.  The  world,  cold  and  friendless  as 
it  would  be,  when  she  should  be  left  alone,  looked 
not  half  so  dark  and  forbidding,  as  the  future  pros- 
pects of  her  only  earthly  friend — her  mother.  Of- 
ten would  she  go  to  her,  with  the  Bible  in  her 
hand,  and  having  selected  some  of  the  most  point- 
ed and  affecting  passages,  read  them  and  repeat 
them,  and  then  comment  on  them,  with  an  artless 
simplicity,  that  would,  at  times,  move  her  mother 
to  tears. 

At  that  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  T ,  was  the  offici- 
ating minister  of  L .     He  was  one  day  called 

to  the  dying  bed  of  a  poor  woman  in  a  retired  part 
of  his  parish.  He  had  never  visited  her  before,  lor 
she  had  not  attended  upon  his  preaching,  and  ha 
scarcely  considered  her  as  one  of  his  parishioners. 
When  he  was  about  to  enter  the  apartment  in 
which  she  was,  he  heard  a  little  girl  in  the  room 
earnestly  praying  for  her  mother.  In  that  prayer 
he  also  heard  an  expression  of  gratitude,  that  she 
herself  had  been  permitted  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
School,  where  she  had  more  fully  learned  those 
lessons  which  were  likely  soon  to  be  called  into 
practice.  This  was  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  her  prayer;  but  it  is  particularly  noticed, 
because  it  led  the  minister  to  recognise  in  her,  the 
orphan  child  whom  he  had  often  seen  at  the  Sab- 
bath School,  and  whose  punctuality  and  diligence 
and  propriety  of  conduct,  had  secured  for  her  lha 
esteem  and  affections  of  her  teacher  and  fellow 
pupils.     It  was  little  Mary. 

Mr.  T.  almost  regretted  having  obtruded  him- 
self upon  an  hour  so  sacred.  But  this  feeling  was 
momentary.  His- pleasure  was  deep  and  strong, 
when  he  considered  what  a  scene  was  before  him, 
a  scene  in  which  angels,  thought  he,  must  be  gaz- 
ing with  inexpressible  delight !  A  little  girl  bow- 
ing before  the  Most  High,  by  the  side  ofher  afflict- 
ed   mother,  and  that  mother — though   he   knew  it 

not the  spiritual   child    of  her  own   daughter ! 

When  that  prayer  was  closed,  which  the  godly 
minister  will  remember  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life 
— he  stepped  forward,  and  taking  the  woman  by 
the  hand,  observed  to  her,  "your  daughter,  I  per- 
ceive, has  been  praying  for  you."  "  Yes,"  said 
she,  "she  is  a  good  child."  "  But  have  her  ex- 
ample and  prayers  served  to  lead  you  to  seek  the 
one  thing  needful,  an  interest  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 
which  she  seems  to  possess, and  which  renders  her,  in 
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the  best  sense,  a  good  child?"  "Oh!  it  was  she," 
said  the  woman,  with  a  voice  too  feeble  to  articu- 
late distinctly,  "  it  was  she  who  first  told  me  that 
I  was  a  sinner,  and  urged  me  to  seek  the  Lord.  It 
was  she  who  has  read  half  the  Bible  to  me;  and 
when  my  soul  had  else  sunk  under  the  burden  of 
ruy  sins,  she  it  was  who  directed  me  to  the  Saviour 
of  sinners.  Blessed  Saviour  ! — And  with  my  dying 
breath  will  I  bless  God  that  he  has  given  me  such 
a  child.  She  has  been  the  means  of  fitting  me  to 
die  in  peace." 

She  died  in  peace.  Her  last  breath  was  spent 
in  blessing  God  that  He  had  given  her  such  a  child. 
Mary  mourned  her  mother's  death,  but  she  quiet- 
ly submitted  to  the  blow  of  bereavement,  and  com- 
mitted herself  to  her  God,  who  showed  himself  a 
Father  of  the  fatherless,  in  that  he  raised  up  many 
who  esteemed  and  loved  the  little  orphan  girl.     L. 


THE    NURSERY. 


From  "  Aids  to  Development"  fyc. 
INFANT  EDUCATION. 

Mamma. — Come,  my  little  boy,  tell  what  this  is. 

Edward. — My  hand,  mamma. 

M. — And  how  many  hands  have  you,  Edward? 

Ed. — Two,  mamma. 

M. — Of  what  else  have  you  two? 

Ed — Two  eyes,  mamma. 

M. — And  what  other  two  things  have  you  ? 

Ed. — Two  feet,  mamma. 

M. — And  have  you  two  of  any  thing  else? 

Ed. — Two  holes  in  my  nose,  mamma. 

M. — Those  are  called  nostrils,  my  dear ;  and  how 
many  have  you  got  of  those  fat,  rosy  things  on  each 
side  of  your  nose  ? 

Ed. — Oh  !    Two  cheeks,  mamma. 

M. — Now  think  of  some  other  things  of  which 
you  have  two. 

Ed. — Two  shoulders,  mamma. 

M. — And  what  is  between  your  shoulders  and 
your  hands,  Edward? 

Ed. — Elbows,  mamma,  and  two  wrists  also. 

M. — Look  about  you,  and  you  will  find  several 
more  things,  of  which  you  have  two. 

Ed. — Two  thumbs,  mamma. 

3/. — Put  your  hands  on  your  face,  and  find  me 
some  more  things  there,  of  which  you  have  two 
also. 

Ed. — I  said  eyes,  cheeks,  and  nostrils;  oh,  there 
is  the  skin  that  covers  my  eyes. 

M. — Your  eye-lids  Edward;  and  think  of  some 
things  higher  up  in  your  face ;  what  are  they  called? 

Ed. — Eyebrows,  mamma.  I  cannot  remember 
anything  else  that  I  have  two  of. 

M. — You  used  two  things,  Edward  which  you 
have  not  named,  when  you  spoke  to  me  now. 

Ed. — Did  I,  mamma?  I  have  only  one  tongue. 
Two  teeth  was  it,  mamma  ? 

M. — Have  you  only  two  teeth,  Edward  ? 

Ed. — Yes,  mamma,  many  teeth. 

M. — Well,  dear,  think  again  then. 

Ed. — Two  jaws  and  two  gums,  mamma. 

3>f. — Well,  that  is  right ;  but  there  are  two  more 
things  I  want  you  to  remember. 

Ed. — Oh,  I  have  found  out  1  two  lips,  mamma. 

lit. — Yes,  Edward  ;  but  we  have  still  many  things 
to  find  out,  of  which  you  have  two. 

Ed. — Two  1  Two  1  Two  sides,  mamma. 

M. — Right ;  now  go  on. 

Ed. — Two  legs,  mamma. 

$f. — And  are  your  legs  joined  any  where? 

Ed. — Yes,  to  my  feet.  Ah  !  I  have  two  ankles 
and  two  heels,  and  two  knees.  Oh,  what  a  num- 
ber of  things  I  have  got  two  of!  Let  me  add  them 
all  together.  Two  eyes,  two  eyebrows,  that  is, 
four  ;  two  eyelids,  that  is  six  ;  two  nostrils,  eight; 
two  cheeks,  ten  ;  two  lips,  twelve  ;  two  ears,  four- 
teen ;  two  shoulders,  sixteen ;  two  elbows,  eight- 
oen  ;  two  wrists,  twenty  ;  two  arms,  twenty-two  ; 
two  hands,  twenty-four;  two  thumbs,  twenty-six ; 
two  sides,  twenty-eight ;  two  feet,  thirty  ;  two  an- 
kles, thirty-two  ;  two  heels,  thirty-four  ;  two  legs, 
thirty-six;  and  two  knees,  thirty-eight. 

J(f. — You  have  forgotten  some  things,  Edward. 

Ed. — Oh  yes,  I  forgot  two  jaws,  forty  ;  and  two 


[gums,  they  make  forty-two.  What  a  number  of 
;  things,  mamma!  I  did  not  know  I  had  so  many 
i  things ! 

M. — And  don't  you  think,  my  dear,  they  are  all 
of  use  to  you  ? 

Ed. — Yes,  mamma,  of  great  use. 

M. — Let  us  talk  about  the  use  of  some  of  them — 
Can  you  tell  me  the  use  of  your  hands,  Edward  ? 

Ed. — Yes,  mamma  ;  to  lift  things  with,  and  to 
carry  them  about,  and  to  roll  my  ball,  and  to  open 
the  door,  and  shut  it,  and  to  put  on  my  hat,  and  to 
tie  my  shoes,  and  to  eat  with. 

31. — What,  do  you  eat  with  your  hands,  Edward? 

Ed. — No,  mamma,  but  I  put  my  food  in  my 
mouth  with  them. 

M. — True,  my  dear ;  now  think  of  some  more 
uses  for  your  hands. 

Ed. — To  pluck  flowers,  mamma,  and  to  give 
bread  to  poor  people  with,  and  to  shake  hands  with 
you,  and  papa,  and  other  people.  I  don't  know  any 
more  uses,  mamma, 

M. — What  would  you  have  done  without  your 
hands  this  morning,  Edward,  when  you  were  in  my 
room?     What  were  you  doing  then? 

Ed. — Oh,  mamma,  I  use  my  hands  to  draw  and 
write  with,  and  to  hold  my  book,  and  to  build  bricks 
too,  mamma,  and  to  stir  the  fire  with. 

M. — I  hope  you  never  use  your  little  hands  for 
that  purpose,  Edward.  That  is  one  use  for  my 
hands,  but  not  for  yours,  till  you  grow  older. 

Ed. — Mamma,  I  can  cut  out  paper  with  my 
hands,  when  you  lend  me  your  scissors. 

M. — You  can  so,  my  dear ;  and  there  is  anoth- 
er use  which  I  wonder  you  have  forgotten.  I  saw 
you  using  them  just  now  for  it. 

Ed. — Just  now,  mamma?  Oh,  to  stroke  my 
cat ;  and,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  I  used  them  to 
hold  by  Jane,  for  fear  she  should  let  me  down  when 
she  carried  me. 

M. — Cannot  you  remember  any  other  use  for 
your  hands,  my  dear? 

Ed. — I  will  think,  mamma.  Yes,  to  dig  in  my 
garden  with,  and  to  pull  up  the  weeds  too,  and  draw 
the  curtains  with,  and  to  wash  my  face  with, 
Mamma.  Are  they  of  any  other  use  than  those  I 
have  said  ? 

M. — Think,  my  dear,  for  youtself  ? 

Ed. — I  forgot  to  say,  to  water  my  flowers  with, 
mamma,  and  to  put  crumbs  out  for  the  little  birds. 

M. — I  remember  another  use,  Edward ;  do  you 
like  to  oblige  me? 

Ed. — Yes,  mamma,  very  much. 

M. — And  do  your  hands  ever  help  you  to  do  so, 
Edward? 

Ed. — Yes,  mamma,  when  you  tell  me  to  bring 
you  anything  ;  your  work-box,  or  a  footstool,  or 
many  other  things;  I  am  very  glad  God  gave  me 
hands,  mamma. 

M. — You  mu3t  always  try  and  use  them  my  dear, 
for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  to  you, 
and  never  for  anything  which  God  would  not  like. 


LEARNING. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 

"BE  YE  KIND  ONE  TO  ANOTHER, TENDER 
HEARTED." 

"  Cousin  Lucy,  we  have  come  to  say  our  morn- 
ing text  to  you,  if  we  may,"  said  two  happy  little 
girls,  knocking  at  their  cousin's  door.  Mrs.  H. 
their  mother,  had  encouraged  Phebe  and  Mary, 
(they  were  twin  sisters)  from  the  time  they  could 
understand  easy  reading,  to  learn  every  day  one 
verse  from  God's  holy  book,  and  it  was  her  daily, 
earnest  prayer  that  her  beloved  children  might  ear- 
ly love  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  early  give  their 
young  hearts  to  that  compassionate  Saviour  who 
once  "  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed 
them."  The  two  little  girls  usually  spent  half  an 
hour  with  their  mother  in  the  morning,  and  Mrs. 
H.  presented  religious  instruction  in  so  interesting 
a  manner  that  they  always  called  this  their  "  hap- 
py half  hour ;"  but  their  cousin  Lucy,  whom  they 
loved  very  much,  had  come  to  pass  a  few  days  with 
them,  and  they  requested  permission  of  their  moth- 
er to  repeat  their  text  to  her  before  breakfast,  and 


when  they  came  to  her  room  they  found  her  ready 
to  receive  them. 

"  Shall  we  say  now,"  asked  Phebe,  as  they  seat- 
ed themselves  in  little  chairs  by  their  cousin. 

"  Yes,"  said  cousin  Lucy,  affectionately  kissing 
them,  "  but  remember,  my  dear  little  girls,  that 
you  are  going  to  repeat  what  the  great  and  holy  God 
says,  and  how  very  good  and  kind  he  is  to  tell  us 
what  we  ought  to  do  and  how  we  ought  to  feel." 

They  then  repeated  distinctly  and  together.  "Be 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven 
you," 

"  This  is  a  very  interesting  text,"  their  cousin 
remarked. 

"But  why  are  tear3  in  your  eyes  ?"  said  the  af- 
fectionate little  Mary,  throwing  her  arms  around 
her  neck,  her  own  eyes  filling  while  she  spoke.  Af- 
ter a  moment  cousin  Lucy  said,  "  It  will  be  pain- 
ful to  me  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  will,  because  I  think 
if  I  do  you  will  always  remember  what  you  have  now 
repeated,  and  I  hope  you  will  endeavor  always  to  be 
kind  and  tender  hearted  to  each  other  and  to  all 
your  playmates." 

"  Many  years  ago  I  lived  in  the  country,  and 
when  there,  attended  the  village  school.  There  it 
was  customary  for  the  children,  who  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  school  to  remain  all  day,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently the  case,  that  during  the  recess  between 
the  morning  and  afternoon  school,  little  difficulties 
took  place  between  the  children,  that  plainly  show- 
ed that  they  forgot  that  their  Heavenly  Father  was 
looking  upon  them,  and  that  he  is  always  displeased 
when  they  do  what  they  know  to  be  wrong.  But  I 
will  tell  you  what  took  place  in  our  school,  which 
has  ever  been  and  will  ever  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  sorrow  to  me.  There  was  a  little  boy  in  school 
who  belonged  to  a  miserably  poor  family.  His 
name  was  Henry.  He  was  not  a  bright  scholar  and 
there  was  nothing  interesting  in  his  appearance  ex- 
cept the  gentle,  subdued  expression  of  his  large 
blue  eyes.  The  boys  seemed  not  to  like  to  have 
him  for  a  playmate,  I  know  not  why,  and  he  rarely 
took  an  active  part  in  their  plays.  One  winter  day 
he  had  been  standing  some  time  in  the  cold  wind, 
looking  quietly  on,  while  all  the  others  were  enga- 
ged in  a  game  of  snow-balling  and  seemed  in  high 
glee.  But  no  one  was  interested  in  Henry,  and  af- 
ter a  little  while  he  turned  from  them  and  came  in- 
to the  school  room.  The  girls  were  all  collected 
around  the  fire.  He  came  up  to  the  corner  where 
I  was  standing,  looking  very  cold  and  friendless. 
Half  in  sport  and  half  in  earnest  I  raised  my  hand 
to  push  him  from  me,  and  he  at  the  same  moment 
lifted  up  his  arm  to  shield  himself  from  the  expect- 
ed blow,  but  there  was  nothing  resentful  in  it.  He 
said  not  a  word,  and  there  was  the  usual  mild,  gen- 
tle expression  in  his  eye,  only  it  seemed  to  say, 
"why  treat  me  so  unkindly?  what  have  I  done?" 
The  look  went  to  my  heart. — I  felt  condemned  and 
left  my  companions.  Henry  only  came  a  few  days 
longer.  He  took  a  severe  cold  and  that  was  the 
cause  of  a  distressing  fever.  His  sickness  was  a 
long  one,  and  I  used  frequently  to  hear  from  him, 
and  ardently  wished  that  he  might  return  to  school, 
that  I  might  make  some  reparation  for  former  un- 
kindness,  but  God  saw  fit  to  take  him  from  the 
world.  After  his  death,  for  a  long  time,  I  never 
thought  of  Henry  without  bitter  tears;  and  now,  my 
dear  little  girls,  I  have  told  you  why  I  felt  sad  when 
I  heard  you  repeat  your  text.  I  remembered  that 
I  once  treated  a  little  school-fellow  unkindly,  and 
very  soon,  before  I  told  him  that  I  was  sorry  and 
asked  him  to  forgive  me,  he  was  laid  in  the  cold 
grave.  If  you  would  avoid  every  such  source  of 
sorrow,  pray  to  God  every  day,  to  give  you  such 
hearts  as  will  dispose  you  always  to  follow  the  di- 
rection, which  he  has  so  graciously  given  us,  "Be 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender  hearted,  forgiving 
one  another,  as  God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven 
you  I"  And  if  you  do  this  sincerely,  the  Lord  will 
hear  your  prayer,  and  make  you  his  own  dear  chil- 
dren, and  prepare  you  when  you  die  to  dwell  in 
heaven  with  the  blessed  Saviour  and  holy  angels, 
for  he  has  kindly  said,  "Hove  them  that  love  me, 
and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."    Ella. 
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HENRY  OBOOKIAH. 

[Editorial  ulbridgmcnt,  Conclu  ded.] 

We  come  now  to  treat  of  Henry's  religious  char- 
acter;  for,  after  he  was  brought  from  the  land  of 
idols  into  this  land  of  gospel  light,  and  had  Chris- 
tian friends  who  prayed  for  him  and  taught  him 
about  Christ,  he  was  hopefully  converted  and  be- 
came a  good  man.  The  light  came  in  upon  his 
dark  mind  very  gradually  ;  but  at  last  it  was  at- 
tended by  renewing  grace  upon  his  heart,  and  he 
became  an  enlightened,  consistent  and  living  Chris- 
tian. We  will  trace  the  evidences  of  his  piety, 
and  the  traits  of  his  religious  character,  in  a  few 
particulars. 

Henry  had  deep  and  clear  views  of  his  sinful- 
ness, and  of  the  pollution  of  his  heart.  About  the 
close  of  the  year  1910,  he  wrote  thus  in  a  letter  : 
"  Here  my  wicked  heart  began  to  see  a  little  about 
divine  things ;  but  the  more  I  see  to  it,  the  more  it 
appear  to  be  impenetrability."  It  seems  as  if  he 
coul.l  find  no  word  hard  enough  to  express  the 
hardness  of  his  heart.  Of  the  time  of  his  first 
powerful  conviction  he  says  :  "  Many  thoughts 
came  into  my  mind  tha^  I  was  in  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation. I  thought  that  if  I  should  then  die,  I  must 
certainly  be  cast  off  forever.  While  I  was  work- 
ing, it  appeared  as  it  was  a  voice  saying,  '  Cut  it 
down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  V  I  worked 
no  longer,  but  dropped  my  axe,  and  went  a  few  steps 
from  the  place.  1  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  looked 
up  to  the  Almighty  Jehovah  for  help.  I  was  not 
but  an  undone  and  hell-deserving  sinner.  I  felt 
that  it  would  be  just  for  God  to  cast  me  off  whith- 
ersoever he  would;  that  he  should  do  with  my  poor 
soul  as  it  seemed  to  him  fit."  At  another  time,  af- 
ter he  found  peace,  a  person  asked  him  how  his 
own  heart  appeared  to  him.  "  O  black,"  said  he, 
"very  black."  "But  you  hope  you  have  a  new 
heart ;  how  did  it  appear  to  you  before  it  was  chan- 
ged 1"  "Mud,"  said  he,  "all  mud."  Often,  in 
his  Christian  course,  he  complained  of  his  "  cold 
and  stupid  heart ;"  though  to  his  friends  it  usual- 
ly appeared  to  be  warm  with  love  to  God  and  men. 
At  one  time  he  remarked,  "  When  I  have  done 
wrong,  I  am  always  sorry — I  am  so  sorry."  His 
penitence  and  humiliation  were  deep,  and  prepar- 
ed him  to  receive  the  joys  of  pardoned  sin  with 
great  delight  and  thankfulness.  At  one  time  he 
had  been  urged  to  speak  at  an  evening  meeting, 
and  had  done  it  with  great  propriety.  But  he  was 
evidently  distressed  at  the  time  and  afterward  ;  and 
when  a  friend  inquired  the  cause  he  said,  "I'm  a 
poor  unworthy  sinner ;  I  feel  as  though  I  am  lost." 
But  these  sorrows  were  always  turned  into  songs  of 
rictory  a^d  praise  ;  and  now  his  sorrows  are  for- 
erer ended,  for  he  has  washed  his  robes  and  made 
them  perfectly  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

Henry  had  a  very  pleasant  temper,  both  by  na- 
ture and  grace.  A  family  at  Andover,  with  whom 
he  lived  two  years,  bear  very  favorable  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  his  character.  They  used  after- 
wards to  speak  of  him  with  tears.  Said  Mrs.  A.  to 
a  friend,  "  He  was  always  pleasant ;  I  never  saw 
him  angry."  "  In  his  disposition,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "  he  was  amiable  and  affectionate.  His 
temper  was  mild.  Passion  was  not  easily  excited, 
nor  long  retained.  Revenge,  or  resentment,  it  is 
presumed,  was  never  known  to  be  cherished  in  his 
heart.  To  families  in  which  he  had  lived,  or  to 
individuals  who  had  been  bis  particular  patrons,  he 
fell  an  ardent  attachment.  One  of  the  latter,  who 
had  been  separated  from  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  met  with  great  delight ;  and  after  the  first 
salutations,  said  to  him,  '  I  want  to  see  you  great 
while;  you  don't  know  how  you  seem  to  me;  you 
«eem  like  father,  mother,  brother,  all." 

Henry  was  spiritually-minded  ;  so  much  so  as  to 
pu*  to  shame  Christians  whose  privileges  had  been 
far  greater  than  his.  He  said,  "  When  at  home — 
?.'.  Torringford — out  in  the  field,  I  can't  help  think 
about  heaven.  I  go  in  a  meadow — work  at  the 
hay — my  hands — but  my  thought,  no  there.  In 
heaven — all  timt — then  I  very  happy."     About  his 


going  to  Torringford,  expecting  to  join  the  church, 
he  says,  "  I  thought  while  I  was  travelling,  that  I 
was  going  home  to  the  New-Jerusalem,  to  the  wel- 
come gate.  As  I  walked  along  I  repeated  these 
words,  'Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and 
there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire  besides 
thee.' 

After  Henry  was  converted  himself,  he  was  very 
anxious  for  the  salvation  of  others.  Perhaps  his 
most  ardent  and  constant  desire  was,  for  the  souls 
of  his  country  men,  the  poor  ignorant  idolaters  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  In  this,  he  resembled  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  had  "continual  sorrow  in  his 
heart,  for  his  brethren,  his  kinsmen  according  to 
the  flesh,"  who  did  not  believe  in  his  adorable  Re- 
deemer. He  was  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent,  to 
save  them  from  everlasting  death  ;  he  could  do  or 
suffer  any  thing,  even  to  the  laying  down  his  life, 
if  he  could  bring  them  to  Christ  and  heaven.  So 
Obookiah  had  great  longings  of  heart  for  his  coun- 
trymen, prayed  much  for  them,  and  looked  forward 
impatiently  to  the  time  when  he  should  be  able  to 
go  and  "  preach  among  them  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  Christ."  We  will  repeat  a  few  instances 
of  this  kind. 

While  be  was  at  Andover,  he  heard  that  one  of 
his  countrymen  had  come  to  America  and  resided 
in  the  vicinity.  He  hastened  to  him,  and  spent  a 
part  of  a  day  with  him,  and  a  night,  in  which  they 
did  not  sleep.  When  he  returned,  a  friend  said  to 
him,  "Well,  Henry,  what  news  from  Hawaii?" 
He  replied,  "  I  did  not  think  of  Hawaii,  I  had  so 
much  to  say  about  Jesus  Christ." — An  aged  minis- 
ter asked  him  why  he  wished  to  return  to  Hawaii. 
He  replied,  "  to  preach  the  gospel  to  my  country- 
men." "  What  would  you  say  to  them  about  their 
wooden  gods?"  "Nothing."  "But suppose  your 
countrymen  should  tell  you  that  preaching  Jesus 
Christ  was  blaspheming  their  gods,  and  should  put 
you  to  death?"  To  this  he  replied  with  great  em- 
phasis, "  If  that  be  the  will  of  God,  /  am  ready, 
I  am  ready."  He  often  begged  his  friends,  in  his 
letters  and  conversation,  to  "  pray  for  his  poor  coun- 
trymen, that  they  might  escape  from  the  wrath  to 
come." 

At  one  time  he  says  of  his  countrymen,  "  O  that 
the  Lord  would  pluck  them  from  the  everlasting 
burning.  O  what  happy  time  I  have  now,  while 
my  poor  friends  and  relations  at  home  are  perish- 
ing with  hunger,  and  thirsty,  wanting  of  divine 
mercy  and  water  out  of  the  well  of  salvation.  May 
the  Lord  Jesus  dwell  in  my  heart,  and  prepare  me 
to  go  and  spend  the  remaining  part  of  my  life  with 
them."  This  feeling  for  his  countrymen  was  alive 
in  him  all  the  remainder  of  his  days;  it  was  with 
him  on  his  dying  bed.  When  he  lay  there  he  sud- 
denly raised  his  hands  and  said,  "0  how  I  want 
to  see  Hawaii!  But  I  think  I  never  shall.  God 
will  do  right;  he  knows  what  is  best" — and  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  love  to  souls  was  not  confined  to  his  coun- 
trymen. He  pitied  sinners  in  this  Christian  land: 
often  conversed  with  them,  prayed  for  them,  entreat- 
ed others  to  pray  for  them,  and  exhorted  them  in 
private  and  in  social  meetings  to  make  their  peace 
with  God.  Some  of  his  letters  breathe  out  the 
anxieties  of  his  heart  for  the  conversion  of  his  cor- 
respondents. Of  this  conduct  we  can  now  give 
but  one  instance.  At  the  time  of  his  admission  to  the 
church,  it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  address 
the  people;  but  his  pastor  forgot  it  at  the  proper 
lime,  and  he  was  disappointed.  After  the  public 
services  were  over,  he  went  to  his  pastor  in  his 
study  with  a  broken  heart  and  said,  "  You  no  let 
me  speak,  Sir, — I  sorry."  Mr.  Mills  was  much 
affected,  but  there  was  no  remedy.  But,  said  he, 
"  What  did  you  wish  to  say,  Herrry  ?"  He  replied, 
"  I  want  to  ask  the  people  what  they  all  wailing  for  ? 
They  live  in  Gospel  land — hear  all  about  Salvation 
— Gud  ready — Christ  ready — all  ready.  Why  they 
don't  come  to  follow  Christ?" 

And  why  is  it,  that  sinners  do  not  come?  Is 
there  not  reason  to  fear,  that  while  one  poor  hea- 
then is  brought  to  Christ  from  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands, another  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Green- 
land, another  from  the  dark  land  of  Africa,  and  an- 


other from  the  western  wilds  of  our  own  country; 
the  children  of  the  kingdom  will  be  cast  out? 
O  may  the  providence  of  God,  in  bringing  this 
stranger  into  the  light  of  the  gospel  among  us,  be 
blessed  to  the  salvation  of  our  children  and  youth; 
that  Obookiah  may  not  rise  up  against  them  in  the 
judgment  and  condemn  them. 


MISCELLANY. 


AGE,   NOT   TO    BE  STOLEN. 

The  Marshal  de  Bassomptere  asked  one  of  his 
officers  "  how  old  he  was."  "  I  cannot  tell  exact- 
ly," said  the  captain,  "  but  I  am  either  thirty- 
eight  or  forty-eight."  "  How  is  it,"  answered  the 
Marshal,  "  that  you  are  so  ignorant  of  a  concern 
that  every  person  finds  pleasure  in  knowing?" 
"  Why,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  keep  an  exact  ac- 
count of  my  rents,  and  what  is  owing  to  me,  for 
fear  of  being  cheated,  but  I  never  trouble  my  head 
about  my  years,  because,  nobody  can  rob  me  of 
them." 

Poor  man,  did  he  not  know  that  he  is  robbed  of 
his  precious  time  every  day,  and  every  hour?  It 
is  gone,  too,  beyond  recovery.  If  a  thief  steals  my 
money,  it  is  possible  I  may  get  it  again.  But  time 
that  is  past,  never  returns.  Life  that  is  wasted,  is 
gone  forever.  Let  children  and  youth  therefore 
learn,  to  turn  to  good  account  every  passing  hour. 


A  Good  Answer. — An  anecdote  was  related  to 
us  to-day,  by  an  eye-witeess,  of  the  ready  wit  of  the 
unsophisticated  sons  of  St.  Patrick.  A  case  was 
trying  yesterday  befoie  one  of  the  Judges  of  our  City 
Court,  in  which  a  drayman,  was  called  to  testify. — 
He  was  sworn  on  his  voir  dire.  A  limb  of  the  law, 
who  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in  perplexing  wit- 
nesses, commenced  the  examination  with  "  Pray, 
sir,  are  you  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in 
the  termination  of  this  suit?"  "Not  a  bit,  sir." 
"  Will  you  not  gain  any  thing  in  case  of  its  termi- 
nating in  favor  of  the  plaintiff?"  "Gain  any 
thing  !  I'll  rather  lose  than  gain  any  thing  !"  "Ah, 
ha,  says  the  wise  one,  (with  a  very  significant  look,) 
so,  you  will  '  rather  lose  than  gain  by  it  ?'  Pray,  how 
may  you  lose  by  it  ?"  "  By  standing  here  answering 
questions,  white  my  horse  and  dray  stands  idle  in 
the  street."  The  effect  was  contagious,  and  ex- 
tended to  his  honor,  so  that  the  throne  of  Justice 
shook  for  a  lime.  N.  Orleans  Courier. 


Moral  Sublime. — At  a  meeting  of  a  church  in 
Scotland,  which  numbered  among  its  members  the 
celebrated  Admiral  Lord  Duncan,  he  was  elected 
an  Elder.  The  Admiral,  who  was  present,  was 
deeply  affected,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  emotions 
in  a  short  speech.— "  My  Brethren,"  said  he,  "in 
the  Providence  of  God,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  re- 
ceive many  distinguished  honors  from  my  King  and 
Country.  But  the  distinction  conferred  this  day  is 
far  more  grateful  to  my  heart  than  all  which  have 
gone  before  it.  For  in  my  view,  there  is  no  earthly 
honor  to  be  compared  with  the  honor  of  conveying 
the  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  my  Redeem- 
er to    the  very  humblest  of  his  followers." 


POETRY. 


LIFE  AND   THE  SAVIOUR. 

Tbi:*  life's  a  stormy  ocean — 

A  swift  impetuous  sea; 
Amidst  its  wile]  commotion, 

We  wander,  Lord,  from  thee. 

A  peaceful  calm  belnw, 

No  mortal  e'er  can  God; 
Our  joys  and  comforta  flow 

As  fleeting  as  the  wind. 

Tlien  let  me  look  to  Jesus, 

Immutably  tbe  same ; 
Througb  him,  when  death  shall  seize  as, 

Eternal  rest   we  gain. 

Thou  who  to  prayer  dost  hearken, 

He  with  me  where  I  go ; 
When  clouds  my  pathway  darken. 

Thy  cheering  light  bestow. 

Thus  guided  by  thy  Spirit, 

My  heart  would  never  stray, 
But  through  the  Saviour's  merit, 

Asceod  to  endless  day.  [  Youth' t  Magaxint. 
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.From  /Ac  London  Youth's  Magazine. 
A  FATHER'S  PRESENCE. 

Edwin  had  remained  at  home  till  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  and  had  scarcely  received  instruction 
from  any  lips  but  those  of  his  beloved  parents,  or 
occasionally  from  his  grandpapa  who  resided  with 
them.  The  old  gentleman  had  been  long  estab- 
lished in  a  very  extensive  commercial  undertak- 
ing, into  which,  many  years  since,  he  had  received 
his  son  as  partner.  Yet,  though  possessed  of  this 
assistant,  habit  had  rendered  the  occupations  of  bu- 
siness so  pleasant,  that  he  still  took  a  very  active 
share  in  them;  thus  leaving  Mr.  Henry  Words- 
worth sufficient  leisure  to  superintend,  during  some 
part  of  the  day,  the  education  of  his  little  boys. 

But  at  the  time  to  which  I  have  alluded,  this 
aged  friend  and  relative,  who  ever  since  the  death 
of  his  wife  had  made  an  honored  member  of  their 
family,  was  also  called  to  enter  into  rest.  And  not 
only  did  they  miss  his  serene  and  gentle  aspect ; 
the  smile  of  approbation,  which  seemed  as  it  were 
to  put  the  stamp  of  experience  on  all  their  little 
plans;  and  those  cheerful  profitable  remarks,  to 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  listen  with  delight: 
but  such  an  increase  of  thought  and  employment 
accumulated  on  his  son,  as  at  first  he  felt  scarcely 
able  to  meet.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  relinquish  his 
office  of  tutor;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  place 
Edwin  at  a  highly  respectable  academy,  in  a  town 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  intending,  should  ihe 
trial  answer  his  expectation,  that  his  brothers  should 
follow  him  shortly.  A  friend  who  resided  in  the 
same  place,  Mr.  Abel,  kindly  promised  to  notice  the 
little  boy,  and  watch  over  his  mind  and  body  with  a 
parental  eye. 

Mr.  Wordsworth  had  already  received  more  than 
once,  satisfactory  accounts  from  this  friend,  when 
the  following  passage,  contained  in  a  letter,occasion- 
ed  no  small  uneasiness,  "  Dear  Edwin  dined  with  us 
last  week,  and  was  very  good  and  pleasant.  There  is 
one  thing,  however,  which  grieves  me,  and  I  think 
I  shouldlail  in  duty  if  I  did  not  mention  it.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  the  house  of  God. 
I  observed  that  in  two  or  three  Sundays,  he  had  lost 
that  sweet  and  serious  expression  of  countenance, 
which  I  have  remarked  in  your  little  ones;  and  his 
eyes  were  wandering  to  all  parts  of  the  church.  I 
spoke  to  him  seriously  and  tenderly  on  the  subject; 
he  wept,  and  promised  amendment,  and  for  some 
weeks  he  kept  his  word  ;  but  lately  he  has  again 
been  sadly  inattentive;  indeed,  last  Sunday,  I  was 
pained  by  seeing  an  occasional  interchange  of 
smiles  and  whispers,  between  him  and  his  next 
companion.  Do  not,  however,  write  to  him  about 
it ;  for  his  affection  for  you  is  so  strong,  and  his  lit- 
tle heart  so  tender,  that  a  written  reproof  would  al- 
most break  it.  The  idea  that  he  had  displeased 
you,  and  could  not  immediately  seek  forgiveness, 
would  be  most  distressing  to  him.  '  Why  is  the 
complaint  made  then,'  I  think  I  hear  you  say,  '  if  I 
am  to  adopt  no  means  to  remedy  it?'  But  wait 
with  patience,  and  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  op- 
portunity. I  shall  pass  your  house  in  a  few  days, 
on  my  way  to  Arden,  and  I  will  leave  Edwin  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  call  for  him  as  I  return.  You 
can  then  give  him  a  word  of  advice,  which  will  have 
more  weight  than  counsel,  reproof,  or  punishment, 
from  all  the  world   besides." 

Mr.  Wordsworth  felt  truly  thankful  that  he  pos,- 
sessed  a  friend,  so  watchful,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  kindly  considerate  of  Edwin's  feelings  :  yet  he 
could  not  help  regarding  it  as  a  kindness  which  Ed- 
win little  deserved.     For  he  had  been  so  carefully 


taught  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  so  power- 
fully reminded,  that  God  is  greatly  to  be  feared  in 
the  assembly  of  his  saints,  and  to  be  had  in  rever- 
ence of  all  that  are  about  him,  that  his  fault  was  wil- 
ful and  inexcuseable.  Nevertheless  his  papa  wil- 
lingly complied  with  the  request  of  not  writing,  es- 
pecially as  he  hoped,  by  adopting  another  plan,  to 
make  bis  advice  more  impressive. 

The  day  soon  arrived  on  which  Mr.  Abel  fulfilled 
his  kind  promise,  and  Edwin's  heart  leaped  for  joy 
as  he  drew  near  his  beloved  home.  The  servant  was 
just  coming  out  at  the  gate. 

"  Are  papa  and  mamma  at  home,  John?"  ex- 
claimed Edwin,  almost  springing  from  the  chaise. 

"  My  mistress  and  the  young  gentlemen,"  replied 
the  man,  (smiling  at  the  sight  of  his  young  master) 
"are  gone  for  a  ride,  but  they  will  be  home  to  din- 
ner. Your  papa,  sir,  came  in  a  few  minutes  ago." 
"  Well,  1  must  not  slay  now,  my  love,"  said  Mr. 
Abel,  "or  I  shall  be  to  late.  I  will  call  for  you  in 
the  evening  :  you  may  tell  papa  I  will  take  tea  with 
him." 

"Thank  you,  sir:  good  bye,"  said  Edwin.  "Is 
papa  in  the  dining-room,  John?  Find  him,  find 
him,  and  tell  him  I  am  here." 

Edwin  ran  into  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room,  but  papa  was  not  in  either.  The  servant, 
however,  quickly  returned,  saying,  "My  master  is 
in  his  own  room,  sir ;  but  he  wishes  you  not  to  go 
to  him,  for  he  will  comedown  presently." 

A  shade  of  disappointment  passed  over  the  little 
boy's  countenance;  but  he  thought  to  himself,  Pa- 
pa will  be  here  in  a  minute:  so  he  began  to  look 
round,  that  he  might  see  whether  any  alteration  had 
been  made  during  his  absence,  and  then  he  took  a 
book  of  prints,  with  which,  for  a  while  he  endeav- 
ored to  amuse  himself.  All  his  attempts,  however, 
were  in  vain  ;  every  minute  seemed  an  hour,  and 
though  minute  after  minute  passed,  no  papa  came. 
Twenty  times  had  Edwin  fancied  that  he  lieard  his 
step,  and  as  often  had  he  ran  to  the  door  to  meet 
him.  He  met  nothing,  however,  but  the  mortifica- 
tion of  finding  himself  still  alone  :  he  felt  half  in- 
clined to  go  up  staiis  notwithstanding  the  prohibi- 
tion, but  he  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  obedience, 
the  order  was  plain,  and  he  dared  not  break  it.  At 
length,  when  patience  was  quite  worn  out,  he  sat 
down  and  wept  bitterly.  While  thus  engaged,  he 
really  heard  his  papa  ;  but  new  he  felt  quite  unable 
to  make  any  advances,  and  when  Mr.  Wordsworth 
entered,  exclaiming,  "Edwin,  my  love,  where  are 
you  ?"  the  child  could  only  fling  his  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  sob  aloud. 

Mr.  Wordsworth's  parental  feelings  were  pecu- 
liarly tender,  and  he  almost  regretted  the  method 
he  had  adopted.  A  tear  started  in  his  own  eye,  as 
he  raised  Edwin's  head,  and  inquired,  "  What  is 
the  matter,  my  boy  1" 

It  was  some  time  before  his  little  son  could  speak: 
at  length,  interrupted  by  sobs,  he  replied,  "O  papa, 
I  thought  you  would  never  come.'' 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  very  longsince  you  came  in  ?" 
"It  is  more  than  half  an  hour,  papa,  and  I  have 
only    this  one   day  ;  and  I   had  so   counted    upon 
coming  home." 

"  But  you  were  at,  home,  my  love." 
"Papa?" 

"  You  were  at  home,  and  you  knew  I  was  in  the 
house  also,  for  John   had  seen  me." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Edwin,  in  an  almost  indignant 
tone,  "  at  home  without  seeing  you,  or  mamma,  or 
brothers, — I  would  ten  times  rather  have  been  at 
school.  That  is  not  the  way  you  have  taught  me 
to  feel,  Papa." 

"  No  indeed,  my  child,  it  is  not ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  your  affectionate  heart  sadly  changed, 
could  you  have  been  so  satisfied.     Come  near  to 


me,  my  Edwin,"  he  continued,  putting  his  arm 
around  him,  and  pressing  him  tenderly  to  his  heart, 
"  Be  assured  you  have  as  large  and  warm  a  place 
as  ever  in  my  affections,  and  the  time  I  suffered  to 
pass  before  I  saw  you,  appeared  as  long  to  me  as  to 
you,  and   has  been  equally  painful." 

"But  why  did  you  not  come  then,  dear  papa?" 
asked  Edwin,  drying  his  eyes,  and  looking  up  to 
him. 

"  Because,  my  boy,  I  have  a  lesson  to  teach  you, 
which  I  wish  deeply  to  impress  upon  your  mind.  I 
fear  that  on  some  occasions,  you  do  not  feel  as  I 
have  taught  you  ;  but  that  full  heart  is  now  so  soft- 
ened, that  if  God  vouchsafe  to  bless  what  I  am  going 
to  say ,  I  trust  the  remembrance  will  be  lasting.  When 
you  reached  home,  and  heard  I  was  within,  whatwas 
your  first  desire,  Edwin  ?" 
"  To  see  you,  Papa." 

"  Yes  ;  and  that  is  the  desire  I  should  wish  and 
expect  in  my  child.  If  you  could  have  amused 
yourself  with  any  thing  that  came  in  your  way,  and 
not  cared  whether  you  saw  me  or  not,  and  gone 
back  to  school  contented  with  such  a  visit,  should  I 
have  felt  satisfied  I" 

"  No,  papa,"  said  Edwin  emphatically. 
"No;  I   should  have   been  greatly   grieved  and 
displeased.     I  should  have  said  my  child  has  lost  all 
his  love   for   me.     Have  you   any  other  father  be- 
sides me?" 

"No  papa,"  replied  the  little  boy,  kissing  him 
fervently. 

"No  other  father  but  me?" 
"  Not  on  earth,  papa." 

"  Certainly  not.     But  what   does  the   great  and 
good  God  condescend  to  call  himself?" 
"  My  heavenly  Father." 
"  Do  you  ever  go  to  his  house,  Edwin  ?" 
"Yes,"  answered  Edwin,  blushing  deeply. 
"  And  how  do  you  go,  my  child  :  can  you  tell  me 
that  this   is  your  first  thought,—1  Is   my   heavenly 
Father  in  this  place,  and  may  I  draw  near  to  him?'" 
"No,  papa."     As    Edwin    faintly    but  distinctly 
made  this  answer,  he  dropped  his  head  upon  his  fa- 
ther's shoulder ;  and  the  tears  which  had  been  so 
lately  dried,  flowed  afresh. 

"  So  1  feared,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  your 
conduct,  during  the  precious  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship. But  do  you  think  that  God's  children,  who 
love  him  so  fervently,  can  be  content  to  go  to  his 
house,  and  never  see  him  ;  to  leave  it  without  hav- 
ing enjoyed  any  intercourse  with  him,  though  they 
might  have  spoken  to  him  in  prayer  and  praise,  and 
heard  him  speaking  to  them  by  his  Word  and  Spir- 
it ?  Will  they  think  it  sufficient  to  hear  that  he  is 
there,  and  1ms  been  beheld  by  others?  No,  my 
Edwin  ;  without  '  a  Father's  presence,'  the  house 
of  God  would  be  as  dull  to  one  of  his  true  children, 
as  your  home  was  miserable  to-day,  because  I  did 
not  come  to  you.  Now,  if  we  see  any  one  able  to 
amuse  himself  with  whatever  trifle  comes  in  his  way; 
careless  about  the  presence  and  favor  of  the  Lord, 
and  satisfied  with  merely  having  been  to  his  habit- 
ation ;  what  must  we  conclude  of  such  an  one  1 

Edwin's  attention  was  rivetted,  but  he  made  no 
reply.  "  Shall  I  answer  for  you  ?"  said  his  father, 
"  We  must  conclude  that  he  is  not  one  of  God's 
dear,  affectionate  children  ;  that  he  has  no  love  in 
his  heart  towards  him,  and  oh,  how  awful  a  condi- 
tion is  this  ;— not  a  child  of  God  I  He  grieves  that 
Holy  Spirit,  who  sheds  joy  through  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  Jesus.  In  the  divine  presence  he 
surely  is,  and  the  omniscient  eye  turns  upon  him, 
but  he  has  never  sought  a  father's  smile  of  love, 
and  therefore  he  receives,  though  he  observe  it  not, 
the  awful  frown  of  his  displeasure.  He  departs  with 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  And  now,  my  dear 
child,"  continued  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  let  me  par- 
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ticulatly  apply  what  I  have  said.  I  find  that  you 
have  behaved  with  levity  in  that  holy  place,  which 
13  none  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  gate  of 
heaven  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  pain  and  sor- 
row the  information  has  occasioned  me.  I  am 
aware,  indeed,  that  the  heart  may  be  far  from  God, 
even  when  the  outward  behaviour  is  correct ;  but 
this  I  must  leave  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  If, 
however,  you  appear  trifling,  I  am  sure  you  can 
neither  be  offering  acceptable  worship,  nor  receiv- 
ing beneficial  instruction,  and  therefore  it  is  my 
duly  to  insist  on  outward  decorum,  both  for  your 
own  sake,  and  that  of  others,  to  whom  the  example 
of  one  so  carefully  brought  up,  might  be  doubly 
pernicious.  But  I  am  anxious  to  dismiss  this  pain- 
ful subject:  I  hope  and  believe,  you  will  never 
again  suffer  a  word,  a  smile,  or  a  look  to  escape 
you,  inconsistent  with  the  service  in  which  you  pro- 
fess to  be  engaged.  Yet  this  is  far  from  being  all 
that  I  desire.  There  are  very  many,  both  children 
and  adults,  who  seem  devout  and  serious  in  the 
house  of  God;  and  nevertheless,  neither  seek  nor 
enjoy  communion  with  him.  May  you,  my  child, 
after  what  has  passed  in  your  mind  to-day,  never 
forget  the  purpose  for  which  God's  children  go  up 
to  his  dwelling  place.  In  the  suffering,  which  with 
so  much  pain  to  myself,  I  have  inflicted  upon  you, 
my  design  has  been,  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  ad- 
monition I  felt  constrained  to  give.  And  O  may 
the  Holy  Spirit  lead  you  from  this  day,  as  a  lost 
sinner,  to  seek  pardoning  mercy  through  the  blessed 
Redeemer;  that  you  may  behold  the  Lord  as  your 
reconciled  father  in  Christ:  then  you  will  find  'a 
father's  presence  '  as  essential  to  your  peace,  with- 
in his  hallowed  courts,  as  it  was  necessary  to  your 
comfort,  when  visiting  your  earthly  home.  Nor 
seeking  it  thus,  shall  you  ever  seek  in  vain,  while 
the  promise  stands,  '  I  will  be  a  Father  unto  you.' 
'  My  people  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  treasures  of 
my  house,  even  of  my  holy  temple.'  " 

Mr.  Wordsworth  then  prayed  fervently  with  his 
ion  ;  after  which,  having  received  his  humble  con- 
fessions, and  heartfelt  thanks,  he  kissed  him  affec- 
tionately, and  assured  him  of  his  full  forgiveness. 
Then,  devoting  the  time  to  Edwin's  gratification  till 
Mrs.  Wordsworth's  return,  he  soon  restored  the  ac- 
customed smile  to  his  countenance,  and  saw  his  eye 
once  more  sparkle  with  pleasure. 


RELIGION. 


From  the  New-York  Observer. 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  MELINDA. 

That  God  does  not  confine  himself  to  any  particu 
lar  set  of  means  in  converting  and  saving  sinners,  is 
abundantly  evident  from  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  all  ages.  At  one  time,  sinners  are  awa- 
kened by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  at  another, 
by  reading  their  Bibles.  Now,  the  attention  of  men 
is  aroused  by  some  striking  Providence  ;  and  now, 
the  mind  is  impressed  by  a  prayer,  or  a  religious 
conversation,  or  a  Tract.  The  Almighty  works 
when,  and  where,  and  as  he  pleases.  Hence  the  di- 
rection, "  Sow  thy  seed  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowesl 
not  which  shall  prosper,  this  or  that,  or  whether 
they  both  shall  be  alike  good." 

Melinda  was  called,  when  quite  young  to  follow 
both  her  parents  to  the  grave-yard,  and  see  their 
earthly  remains  deposited  in  the  house  appointed 
for  all  the  living.  After  their  death,  she  was  ta- 
ken under  the  care  and  tuition  of  her  pious 
grand  parents.  Here  she  was  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,  and  was  brought  daily 
to  the  family  altar,  to  join  her  friends  in  offering  up 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices  to  that  God,  who 
has  never  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  "Seek  ye  me 
in  vain."  Sabbath  after  Sabbath  she  was  also  placed 
under  the  droppings  of  the  Sanctuary,  where  she 
might  hear  from  the  lips  of  God's  minister  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  In  addition  to  these  me'ansof 
grace,  she  was  favored  with  Sabbath-school  instruc- 
tion. But  though  she  had  "line  upon  line,  and 
precept  upon  precept,  and  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,"  yet  her  heart  was  unsoftened  and  unsancliG- 


ed.  While  she  acknowledged  the  valueof  religion, 
she  still  neglected  tu  seek  it  for  her  portion.  W'hile 
she  saw  the  folly  of  procrastination,  she  still  pro- 
crastinated. Her  judgment  told  her  to  obey  the  Sa- 
viour, and  "seek  first  the.  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,"  but  her  inclination  said  :  "  To-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more  abundant." 
And  she,  like  thousands  of  other  deluded  sinners, 
followed  her  inclination  rather  than  reason  and  the 
Bible.  Thus  things  went  on  with  Melinda  until 
her  birth-day,  when  she  was  thirteen  years  old.  It 
was  on  this  day  that  Melinda,  in  looking  over  a  par- 
cel of  Tracts  which  had  recenlly  been  sent  to  the 
family,  had  her  aiterlion  arrested  by  the  one  entitled 
"On  the  Day  of  Judgment."  She  read  it.  Her 
feelings  were  interested.  She  thought  on  what  she 
had  read.  Her  impressions  became  deep.  She 
saw  herself  unprepared  for  that  awful  day.  Her 
sins  pressed  down  her  soul.  In  deep  anxiety  she 
asked,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  She  spent 
her  days  in  distress,  and  her  nights  in  grief.  Her 
stubborn  heart  was  unwilling  to  submit  to  Christ 
for  a  long  time.  But  at  length,  she  felt  that  her  sin 
was  so  great,  that  God  would  do  right  if  he  should 
cast  her  off  forever.  She  then  laid  down  the  weap- 
ons of  her  rebellion,  and  ceased  to  contend  with  the 
Almighty.  At  this  time,  light  broke  into  her  mind, 
and  she  felt  the  joy  of  pardoned  sin.  She  now  lov- 
ed to  give  herself  to  the  Lord.  "Old  things  were 
done  away,  and  all  things  became  new."  She  be- 
fore loved  sin,  and  haled  God  ;  but  now  she  hated 
sin  and  loved  God.  She  now  felt  differently  toward 
Christians,  towards  the  Bible,  and  prayer,  and  reli- 
gious meetings.  A  few  months  ago,  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  present  when  Melinda  was  examin- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  being  admitted  to  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church.  It  was  at  that  examination 
that  the  facts  mentioned  above  were  stated.  It  is 
more  than  a  year  since  she  was  awakened  and  hope- 
fully converted.  But  during  the  whole  time,  she 
has  constantly  maintained  secret  prayer,  and  has 
given  evidence  to  her  friends  that  she  is  a  new 
creature.  The  next  Sabbath  after  her  examina- 
tion, Melinda  came  forward  in  the  church,  and 
made  a  public  profession  of  her  faith  in  Christ,  and 
took  her  seat,  for  the  first  lime,  at  the  Lord's  table. 

The  providence  of  God,  in  sending  the  Tract 
above  referred  to  into  this  family,  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice. A  bundle  of  Tracts  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  pious  female,  to  be  divided  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Tract  Society,  After 
parcelling  them  out  for  one  family  and  another, and 
endeavoring  to  select  such  as  were  suited  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  each,  the  distribu- 
ter commenced  making  up  a  parcel  for  the  family, 
where  Melinda  resided.  She  selected  this,  and 
that,  and  the  other,  which  seemed  adapted  to  their 
wants,  and  then  counted  the  pages.  But  the  pa- 
ges did  not  come  right.  After  much  hesitation,  on 
account  of  the  ill-adaptedness  of  the  Tract  to  that 
family,  she  was  constrained  to  put  the  Tract,  "  On 
the  Day  of  Judgment,"  among  the  test,  to  complete 
the  parcel.  Thus  the  particular  providence  ofGod 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  in  this  event.  "  The  lot 
is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof 
is  of  the  Lord." 

Note. — The  above  is  an  honest  statement  of  facts. 
The  person,  whose  real  name  is  not  given,  resides 
in  this  state. 


DIALOGUE. 


From  the    Children's  Magazine. 
THE  FIRST    OF  MAY. 

Mother. — Well,  Frances,  you  have  returned  at 
last  I  Why,  my  dear,  what  kept  you  so  late  ?  I  have 
been  quite  uneasy  about  you. 

Frances. — Oh,  mamma,  the  walk  was  very  long, 
and  I  am  so  tired. 

U. — Well,  take  off  your  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
bring  your  little  chair.  I  want  to  hear  all  about 
your  walk.  You  expected  lo  enjoy  yourself  very 
much,  when  you  left  home  this  morning.  You  were 
not  disappointed,  1  hope  ! 

F. — No,  mamma,  not  quite  disappointed. 

M. — Where  did  you  go  first? 


F. — Cousin  Mary  said  we  could  walk  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  fur  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  she 
knew  of  a  nice  lane  not  far  from  the  river  that  led 
into  a  beautiful  wood,  where  we  could  sit  in  tho 
shade,  and  eat  our  dinner;  so  we  walked  till  we 
were  tired,  and  after  a  great  while  We  found  the 
lane,  and  that  was  very  pleasant. 

M. — Did  you  see  any  person  in  it  ? 

F. — Yes,  mamma,  there  was  a  beautiful  white 
house,  just  by  the  bath,  and  some  of  the  girls  asked 
us  to  go  to  it,  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  So  Cousin 
Mary  gave  us  leave  and  we  ran  in.  There  was  a 
very  nice  old  woman  lived  there,  mamma;  she  was 
so  clever !  While  we  were  all  getting  a  drink,  she 
admired  the  girl's  frocks,  and  when  she  gave  me 
the  glass,  she  said,  "  Why,  what  pretty  curly  hair 
the  little  dear  has  got !  How  glossy  it  is  !  Black 
hair  looks  beautiful  with  a  white  skin."  It  was 
very  kind  in  her  mamma,  to  admire  my  hair. 

M. — No,  my  dear,  it  was  not  kind  ;  it  was  im- 
proper; but  the  old  woman  did  not  think  so.  Did 
you  go  on  to  the  wood  ? 

F. — Yes,  mamma,  but  it  was  not  very  pleasant, 
for  it  was  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the  sun  shone 
even  through  the  trees ;  so  we  could  not  find  much 
shade  to  eat  our  dinner  in. 

JU. — Did  you  see  or  hear  nothing  pleasant,  while 
you  were  there? 

F. — No,  ma'am  ;  oh,  yes  we  did,  too !  We  heard 
some  elegant  music;  it  was  far  off  at  first,  but  it 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  two  young 
gentlemen  walked  up,  quite  close  to  us;  one  of 
them  was  playing  on  the  flute,  but  he  slopped  when 
he  came  up  to  us. 

M. — Did  they  know  any  of  the  little  girls? 

F. — Yes,  ma'am,  one  of  them  was  Sophia's 
brother. 

M. — What  did  they  say  to  you? 

F. — Oh,  they  were  very  lively,  and  when  So- 
phia's brother  began  to  play  on  the  flute,  the  other 
one  said,  that  so  many  little  girls  ought  to  dance  to 
the  music,  and  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  to  make 
me  dance. 

M. —  You  dance,  my  dear  ?  Why  you  have  nev- 
er learned  ! 

F. — I  know  it,  mamma,  but  Mr.  F.  said  we  could 
jump  about,  if  we  even  did  not  know  the  steps.  Ohl 
it  was  delightful !  Mr.  F.  said,  he  hoped  my  moth- 
er would  allow  me  to  learn  to  dance,  for  I  was  so 
graceful.     Do  let  me,  dear  mamma! 

M. — Where  did  you  go  next,  my  poor  little  girl? 

F. — The  rest  of  our  walk  was  not  very  nice;  we 
came  home  through  a  public  garden,  for  cousin  said 
it  was  the  first  of  May,  and  we  must  get  some 
flowers ;  so  she  bought  a  great  many,  and  while  we 
were  resting  on  a  bench,  she  dressed  my  hair  with 
some  very  early  white  cluster  roses.  She  said  I 
looked  very  pretty,  with  them  in  my  dark  curls,  and 
so  did  all  the  rest. 

M- — Yes,  here  are  the  faded  leaves  in  your  hair, 
now.     And  is  that  all? 

F. — That  is  all,  mamma.  Wo  came  right  home 
from  the  garden.  And  now,  wont  you  pin  up  my 
hair,  before  I  go  to  bed  ?  1  am  afraid  it  will  be  out 
of  curl  to-morrow. 

M. — Why  should  I  pin  up  your  hair  to-night, 
Frances?  It  has  never  been  pinned  ;  it  curls  nat- 
urally, you  know.  But  even  these  simple  ringlets, 
I  believe,  will  have  to  be  cut  off,  for  they  have  made 
my  daughter  think  about  her  looks  too  much  for 
her  future  comfort.  This  has  been  an  unhappy  day 
for  your  soul,  my  love;  until  this  day  you  never 
thought  whether  your  skin  was  light  or  dark  ; 
whether  your  hair  was  curly  or  straight ;  whether 
you  were  graceful  or  awkward,  or  that  you  should 
ever  learn  to  dance.  Now,  my  love,  you  have  re- 
ceived many  new  ideas  to-day;  but  tell  me  if  yo« 
think  they  are  profitable? 

F. — I  don't  know,  mother. 

M. — Have  they  made  you  any  happier,  or  more 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  ? 

F. — No,  ma'am. 

M. — Have  they  made  your  little  friends  or  your 
mother,  love  you  any  more? 

F. — Oh,  mamma,  you  do  not  love  me  any  less,  do 
you? 
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iM".— No,  my  daughter,  and  I  shall  love  you 
more,  if  I  see  that  you  try  to  do  away  the  improper 
thoughts  and  feelings,  which  you  have  this  day  re- 
ceived. 

F. — Ma,  I  know  my  little  friends  do  not  love  me 
so  well,  for  some  of  them  said  that  I  was  so  proud 
of  my  curls  and  my  white  skin,  that  I  could  not 
play  or  talk  with  them. 

M. — Oh  !  how  dreadful ;  to  think  that  my  little 
Fanny  is  becoming  vain  of  her  looks!  These  with- 
ered roses  in  your  hair  will  show  you  a  picture  of 
yourself!  This  morning  they  were  fresh  and  sweet; 
but,  instead  of  being  left  in  retirement  to  bloom  as 
long  as  possible  and  shed  fragrance  round  them, 
they  were  plucked  and  brought  into  the  world  to  be 
admired  and  handled;  so  their  life  was  shortened, 
and  they  have  faded  away.  Thus  will  it  be  with 
you,  my  child,  if  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  be 
admired  and  caressed ;  you  will  soon  fade  away, 
and  not  even  leave  the  fragrance  of  a  well  spent 
life  :  but  if  you  bloom  in  retirement,  and  perform 
all  your  duties,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  hoping  to  be 
accepted  by  Him,  through  Jesus  Christ,  you  will 
fade  to  be  sure,  for  "  all  must  die;"  but  the  in- 
cens*  of  a  Christian  life,  like  the  lingering  sweet- 
ness of  these  roses,  will  ever  shed  a  perfume  over 
your  memory.  It  is  now  time  for  you  to  go  to  rest. 
Beseech  your  Heavenly  Father,  before  you  sleep,  to 
pardon  your  forgetfulness  of  Him  the  past  day,  and 
to  cleanse  your  heart  from  "  pride  and  vain  glory." 
To-morrow  morning,  I  hope  to  find  again  and 
kiss  my  little  simple-minded  Frances.  Good 
night.  Ee. 


MOSALIIT. 


For  the  Youth's  Companion. 
" LITTLE  CHILDREN  LOVE  EACH  OTHER." 

Much  as  has  been  done  for  the  rising  generation, 
parents  and  teachers  of  children  are  not  yet  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  storing  their  minds  with 
religious  instruction. 

I  was  very  forcibly  reminded  of  this  truth  while 
walking  thro'  a  country  village  a  few  days  ago.  As 
I  was  admiring  the  local  situation  ofthe  place,  and 
the  beauty  ofthe  scenery  around  me,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  shouts  of  children.  I 
looked  up,  and  on  a  short  distance  before  me  there 
stood  a  neat  little  building,  out  of  which  there  came 
rushing  forth  a  host  of  boys.  Two  of  them  particu- 
larly attracted  my  attention.  These  seemed  rather 
more  unruly  than  the  rest,  and  very  soon  commenc- 
ed wrestling,  apparently  in  sport.  In  the  engage- 
ment however,  both  came  to  the  ground,  and  it  was 
rather  difficult  to  decide  which  had  beat. 

A  dispute  then  arose  between  them,  and  the  boys 
became  very  angry.  Just  at  that  moment, there  came 
up  from  another  direction  a  little  band  of  children, 
who  appeared  to  be  between  three  and  seven  years 
of  age.  The  mild  and  cheerful  countenances  of 
these  little  ones  were  truly  interesting.  They  walk- 
ed on  happily  together  till  they  came  near  to  the 
boys,  who  were  disputing.  As  soon  as  they  heard 
their  angry  tones,  one  litttle  girl  ran  up  to  them  and 
said  very  seriously,  "  Little  children  love  each  oth- 
er." The  boys  being  warmly  engaged,  took  no  no- 
tice of  her.  Observing  this,  she  spoke  again  in  a 
little  louder  tone,  "  Boys,  my  little  hymn  says, 
"  Little  children  love  each  other 
Is  the  blessed  Saviour's  rule." 

This  last  call  was  not  in  vain.  The  boys  were  si- 
lent and  walked  away  evidently  mortified  at  receiv- 
ing a  reproof  from  one  so  much  younger  than  them- 
selves. 

I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  child's  ap- 
pearance, and  as  soon  as  she  had  succeeded  in  sep- 
arating the  boys,  I  took  hold  of  her  hand  and  asked 
her,  who  told  her  little  children  must  love  each  oth- 
er. She  immediately  replied,  "  My  teacher  in  the 
infant  school  told  me  so:  and  she  says  it  is  Jesus 
Christ's  command  too."  Who  is  Jesus  Christ?  I 
inquired.  "  He  is  the  Saviour,  who  died  on  the 
cross.  But  my  teacher  says  he  is  in  heaven  now, 
and  if  we  are  good  children,  he  will  take  us  there 
with  him  when  we  die."  Well  then,  said  I,  do 
you  not  mean  to  be  good  ?     "  I  try  to  be  now,  but 


I  was  very  naughty  before  I  went  to  the  infant 
school."  What  did  you  do  that  was  naughty?  The 
little  girl  unhesitatingly  replied,  "  I  pushed  my  dear 
little  brother  one  day  because  he  was  going  to  take 
hold  of  my  new  doll,  and  J  thought  he  would  spoil 
it ;  and  then  when  mother  came,  I  told  her  Charles 
fell  down  himself.  I  feel  unhappy  now  every  lime 
I  think  of  it."  Don't  you  ever  do  any  thing  wrong 
now  ?  "  Sometimes  I  do,  and  my  heart  feels  naugh- 
ty very  often  when  I  don't  dare  to  do  it." 

By  this  time  my  little  companion  had  reached  the 
dwelling  of  her  mother,  and  bidding  me  good  bye, 
she  added,  with  all  the  simplicity  of  chddhood, 
"  Won't  you  come  to  the  infant  school  and  hear 
about  Jesus  Christ?"  If  I  had  not  been  under  the 
necessity  of  leaving  town  that  afternoon,  I  should 
certainly  have  accepted  the  child's  invitation.  I 
wished  for  an  introduction  to  her  teacher,  that  I 
might  repeat  for  her  encouragement,  my  conversa- 
tion with  her  little  pupil.  Some  of  her  remarks 
were  well  worth  remembering.  The  last  words 
especially  which  she  uttered  just  as  we  were  part- 
ing made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  :  "My 
heart  feels  naughty  veryofteri  when  I  don't  dare  to 
do  it."  Here,  thought  I,  is  the  restraint,  which  re- 
ligious education  casts  over  the  mind.  Even  when 
it  does  not  change  the  heart,  it  exerts  an  influence 
in  restraining  the  evil  propensities  of  our  nature. 
This  spoke  volumes  to  my  mind  in  favor  of  early 
religious  instruction,  and  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing the  facts,  that  those  who  have  the  education  of 
little  children  committed  to  them,  may  feel  more 
deeply  the  importance  of  giving  them  moral  and  re- 
ligious lessons.  I  know  parents  and  teachers  are 
apt  to  think  children  of  3  or  4  years  cannot  under- 
stand such  lessons.  But  every  day's  experience 
proves  that  they  not  only  understand,  but  often  ap- 
ply their  knowledge,  when  perhaps  we  should  least 
expect  it.  This  is  only  one  among  the  matiy  in- 
stances, daily  occurring,  of  the  practical  utility  of 
infant  and  Sabbath  schools.  I  would  say  to  every 
such  teacher,  "  Be  not  weary."  "  In  the  morning 
sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening  withhold  not  thine 
hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  which  shall  prosper, 
this  or  that."  Phoebe. 


J  by  who  had  died  out  of  that  family  not  long  before. 
J  He  said,   "  I  am  going  to   my   holy  and  heavenly 
i  home."     On  the  Sabbath  he  asked  what  day  it  was, 
J  and  on  being  told,   asked  what  chapter  he   should 
,  read,  and  then  began  to  repeat  "  Let  not  your  heart 
J  be  troubled,"  and  went  on  with  seven  or  eight  ver- 
ses, waiting  for  his  mother  to  repeat  each  one  after 
him.     One  night  when  his  disease  was  at  its  height, 
he   raised  himself  in   the  bed  and   with  a  look  of 
great  distress,  sung  the  Dismission  Hymn — "Lord 
dismiss  us  with  thy   blessing."     His  mother,  who 
I  loved  him  very   dearly,  then   prayed   that  the  little 
boy  might  indeed  be  dismissed  in  peace,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Lord,  and  he   died  perfectly  calm, 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan. 

Little  children,  you  too  must  die;  and  it  may 
be  very  soon.  At  this  time  last  year,  that  little  boy 
and  another  dear  child  were  playing  pleasantly  and 
gaily  together;  and  now  their  bodies  are  lying  in 
the  cold,  dark  grave;  but  we  can  say  "that  their 
souls  are  with  God  their  Saviour" — he  has  "  suf- 
fered these  little  children  to  come  to  him,  and 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Shall  it  be  said 
so  of  i/on,  if  you  die  within  this  year?  Do  you 
pray?  Do  you  love  the  Bible?  Are  you  obedient, 
kind  and  affectionate?  Above  all,  do  you  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

Think  of  this,  little  boy  or  little  girl,  and   go  at 
once  to  him  who  has  said  "  I  love   them  that   love 
me,  and  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me." 
[Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 
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JAMES  K . 

That  Jesus  hears  when  sinners  pray, 

Is  joj  ful  news  lo  me ; 
I'll  seek  his  face  without  delay, 

And  cry,  "  Remember  me." 

Dear  Saviour  !  look  upon  a  child 

Who  fain  would  worship  lliee  : 
By  nature  I  am  all  delil'd, 

lint  oil  !  "  Remember  me." 

Through  all  the  dangerous  padis  of  youth 

Do  tliou  my  leader  be ; 
Teach  me  to  walk  (he  ways  of  truth, 

Dear  Lord,  "  Remember  me." 

And  when  life's  journey  shall  be  o'er, 

Thy  mercy  may  I  see  : 
Dear  Saviour  !  1  would  ask  no  more 

Than  this,  "  Remember  me." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  Hymn,  which  was  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  a  little  boy  named  James 
K ,  on  a  Sabbath  evening,  after  he  had  repeat- 
ed his  Catechism,  and  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible 
to  his  mother.  On  the  same  evening,  he  was  la- 
ken  ill,  and  died  fct  the  end  of  nine  days. 

This  little  boy  was  about  eight  years  old. 

When  I  knew  him,  about  a  year  ago,  he  was  a 
thoughtless  boy,  and  was  not  fond  of  going  to 
church  and  Sabbath  School,  and  loved  play  bet- 
ter than  reading  God's  word.  But  for  the  last 
three  months  of  his  life,  little  James  was  very  much 
changed,  and  learned  to  love  his  Bible,  committed 
a  great  deal  of  it  to  memory,  and  never  appeared 
so  happy  as  when  reading,  or  singing  hymns.  He 
would  often  say,  "  Now,  mother,  sing  my  favorite 
hymn  before  I  go  to  bed,  '  Come  holy  Spirit,  heav- 
enly dove.' " 

While  he  was  sick,  he  was  very  little  ofthe  time 
himself,  but  his  mind  seemed  to  be  running  on  his 
teachers,  his  Sabbath  School,  and  the  church.  His 
mother  told  him  he  was  going  to  leave  her  to  be 
with  Jesus,  and  there  he  would  see  a  dear  little  ba- 
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MEMOIR    OF  KEOPUOLANI. 

[Editorial  Abridgement.'] 

Keopuolani  was  queen  ofthe  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  She  did 
not  live  long  afterwards,  but  her  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  religion  was  great.  She  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Maui,  in  the  year  1778,  though  her  father 
was  king  of  Hawaii.  Her  maternal  ancestors  had 
long  governed  that  island,  and  her  father's  family 
had  been  the  rulers  of  Hawaii  for  many  generations. 
Her  grandfather  on  her  father's  side  was  king  of 
Hawaii,  (the  same  as  Owhyee,)  at  the  time  it  was 
visited  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1777.  This  was  the  king, 
whom  that  celebrated  navigator  was  leading  by 
the  hand  on  a  visit  to  his  ship,  when  the  jealous 
rage  of  the  natives  burst  forth  upon  him  4c  destroyed 
his  life.  Keopuolani  spent  most  of  her  early  years 
on  Maui,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  celebrated 
Tamehameha  in  1790.  She  was  then,  at  the  age 
of  13,  married  to  that  conqueror;  and,  as  he  rose 
in  influence  and  power,  she  eventually  became 
queen  of  all  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  country  for  persons  to  marry  when 
they  were  very  young.  The  attendance  bestowed 
on  the  young  children  of  kings  or  chiefs,  was  also 
peculiar.  Each  one  *'  has  a  nurse,  or  guardian  ; 
and,  wherever  he  goes,  although  he  may  be  carried 
in  his  nurse's  arms,  one  man  follows  bearing  a  fly- 
brush,  another  a  fan,  another  an  umbrella,  another 
a  spit-box,  another  a  pipe,  and  usually  a  large  com- 
pany of  other  attendants,  all  of  whom  anxiously 
wait  the  nod  of  the  child.  Thus  it  was  with  Keo- 
puolani." 

After  their  marriage,  the  king  and  queen  resided 
at  Kairua,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii ;  although  they 
would  often  dwell  for  considerable  periods  in  oth- 
er towns  and  islands.  Keopuolani  had  eleven 
children  ;  the  second  of  whom  was  Rihoriho,  who 
was  born  in  1796.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
king  ofthe  Islands  in  1819,  and  died  while  on  a 
visit  to  England. 

Besides  Keopuolani,  Tamehameha  had  four  oth- 
er wives,  who  all  followed  him  wherever  he  went, 
even  into  his  battles.  The  queen  also  had  another 
husband,  by  consent  ofthe  king,  according  to  the 
custom  ofthat  dark  land.  For  a  time  her  second 
husband  was  Karaimoku  ;  but  after  a  few  years 
she  left  him  and  chose  Hoapiri.  It  will  seem 
strange  to  people  in  this  country,  that  a  man  should 
have  more  than  one  wife,  or  one  woman  more  than 
one  husband.  That  was  a  pagan  custom,  which 
prevailed  when  they  had   not  received  the  know!- 
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edge  of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  Keopuo- 
lani  became  a  Clir-:ian,  she  forsook  that  wicked 
custom  and  kept  Huapiri  alone.  Hecontinucd  her 
husband  until  her  death,  and  as  such  was  evidently 
much  beloved. 

She  was  remarkable  for  her  amiable  temper  and 
mild  behaviour.  In  the  year  lSUli,  she  had  a  long 
and  alarming  sickness;  and  the  king,  without  her 
knowledge,  sacrificed  three  men  to  his  idols  to 
save  her  life;  and  would  have  put  seven  more  to 
death,  if  her  health  had  not  began  immediately  to 
improve. 

Those  persons,  who  have  read  the  accounts  of 
the  mission  from  this  country  to  those  islands, 
know  that  idolatry  was  publicly  renounced  and  the 
idols  burned  with  fire,  before  the  gospel  came. 
This  change  was  owing  to  the  light  the  people  re- 
ceived from  English  and  American  seamen,  by 
which  they  saw  that  idolatry  isfoolish  and  useless  ; 
afterwards  the  gospel  came,  and  they  found  it  ia 
wicked  too.  The  high  priest  and  the  king  were 
in  favor  of  destroying  the  gods.  Afterwards  the 
officers  consulted  the  queen,  and  she  heard  them 
through.  She  then  said,  "  You  indeed  speak  very 
properly.  Our  gods  have  done  us  no  good,  they 
are  cruel;  let  the  king's  wish  and  yours  be  gratified." 
But  the  queen  was  not  then  a  Christian. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  American  missionaries  in 
April  1820,  all  the  chiefs  were  consulted  respect- 
ing the  expediency  of  their  establishment  in  the 
islands.  Some  of  the  chiefs  seemed  to  doubt;  but 
Keopuolani  without  hesitation  approved  their  pro- 
posals. She  ever  after  appeared  friendly  to  the 
mission,  and  favored  the  Palapala*  She  did  not, 
however,  devote  herself  to  instruction  until  August 
1822.  Shortly  after  this  period,  she  went  to  Wai- 
titi  in  Oahu,  where  a  protracted  illness  gave  her 
leisure,  and  seemed  to  lead  her  to  think  of  a  future 
state.  During  her  sickness,  she  received  visits  from 
the  missionaries  by  her  particular  request,  and  usu- 
ally had  preaching  in  her  Ranait  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  February  1823,  Keopuolani  and  her  husband 
Iloapiri  expressed  a  desire  to  have  an  instructer 
connected  with  them.  They  selected  Taua,  a  na- 
tive teacher  sent  by  the  church  at  Huaheine,  in 
company  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  to  instruct  them 
and  their  people  in  the  first  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  Their 
choice  met  the  approbation  of  the  mission,  and  with 
them  Taua  resided  until  the  death  of  Keopuohmi. 
He  proved  a  faithful  teacher,  and  by  the  blessinfof 
God,  we  believe,  he  did  much  to  establish  her  in 
the  Christian  faith. 

She  met  with  great  opposition  from  her  heathen 
relatives  and  friends ;  but  avowed  her  firm  belief 
in  the  word  of  God,  was  very  desirous  of  instruc- 
tion, and  anxious  that  her  people  should  also  learn. 
She  did  not  entirely  recover  from  her  illness  al- 
ready mentioned,  till  the  arrival  of  the  missionary 
reinforcement  from  America  in  April  1893.  While 
Mr.  Bingham  was  conducting  religious  service  with 
her  at  Waititi  one  Sabbath  morning,  intelligence 
came  that  the  reinforcement  had  arrived  at  Hono- 
ruru.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  Mr.  B. 
returned,  with  i  request  from  her  and  other  chiefs 
that  the  new  teachers  would  meet  them  there  at 
the  afternoon  service.  Those  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  introduced  to  her  on  that  day,  will 
never  forget  the  mild  and  beautiful  expression  of 
her  countenance,  when  she  raised  her  head  a  little 
from  her  pillow  to  bid  them  a  joyful  welcome  to  the 
islands. 

About  the  last  of  May,  she  made  known  to  the 
mission  her  intention  of  taking  up  her  permanent 
residence  at  Lahaina,  in  Maui,  her  native  island. 
Keopuolani  specially  requested,  as  did  also  the 
king  and  chiefs,  that  missionaries  might  accompa- 
ny her.  As  Lahaina  had  been  previously  selected 
for  a  missionary  station,  the  missionaries  were  hap- 
py to  commence  their  labors  there  under  such  aus- 
pices. Messrs.  Richards  and  Stewart  therefore 
accompanied  her,  resided  near  her,  enjoyed  her 
patronage,  and  had  the  privilege  of  instructing  her 
until  her  decease. 

•  The  whole  system  of  instruction  in  railed  by  thin  name, 
t  Temporary  house  made-  ofcocoanul  leaves,  or  rushes. 


She  was  very  kind  to  the  missionaries.  On  the 
passage  she  told  them  she  would  be  their  mother, 
and  ever  afterwards  acted  the  part  of  an  attentive 
and  obliging  parent.  They  always  attended  morn- 
ing and  evening  prayers  in  her  house;  and  the 
seasons  were  usually  interesting.  She  spent  a 
principal  part  of  her  time  every  day  in  learning  to 
read,  notwithstanding  her  age  aud  her  numerous 
cares.  Soon  after  she  arrived  at  Lahaina,  a  high 
chief,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached,  came  to 
her  and  said,  "  You  study  too  much ;  it  is  not 
good.  You  are  an  old  woman,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  sludy  but  little."  She  replied,  "  I 
am  indeed  an  old  woman,  and  shall  die  soon ;  I 
must  therefore  endeavor  to  learn  fast,  or  I  shall  die 
before  I  obtain  the  good  I  seek."  The  chief  re- 
plied, "  Well,  you  ought  not  to  build  so  many  hous- 
es. You  have  built  two  houses  for  the  missiona- 
ries and  one  large  meeting-house,  and  now  you  are 
about  building  a  school-house.  All  this  is  not  well." 
She  answeied,  "Karaimoku  says  it  is  well,  and 
Taua  my  teacher  says  it  is  well,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
well."  He  said,  "  No,  Taua  tell  you  lies;  he  is  a 
bad  man,  and  you  had  bettersend  him  away."  She 
said,  "You  are  wrong;  he  is  not  a  bad  man;  I 
shall  not  send  him  away ;  he  tells  me  no  lies,  none 
at  all." 

This  queen  erected  a  house  at  Lahaina  for  the 
worship  of  God.  Those  who  saw  her  at  the  dedi- 
cation will  never  forjel  the  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, as  she  heard  the  translation  of  the  hymn, 

"  Blow  ye  the  trumpet,  blow 

"  The  gladly  solemn  sound,"  &c. 

Her  conversation  and  her  whole  appearance  on  this 
day,  well  became  so  solemn  and  interesting  an  oc- 
casion. It  was  the  first  house  ever  reared  to  the 
praise  of  Jehovah  on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  al- 
though Keopuolani  little  thought  that  after  this  day 
she  was  no  more  to  worship  in  the  house  she  had 
huilt,  yet  the  joy  she  manifested,  the  exertion  which 
she  made  to  understand  every  word  of  the  sermon, 
the  wishes  she  expressed  to  have  all  her  people  en- 
lightened in  "  the  good  way,"  conspire  to  make  us 
feel,  that  the  Lord  by  his.  Holy  Spirit  was  fast  pre- 
paring her  for  himself. 

In  a  short  time  after  this,  Keopuolani  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.  Her  con- 
versations and  counsels  on  her  dying  bed,  were 
suitable  to  her  character  as  a  Christian,  and  as  a  re- 
ligious ruler.  The  chiefs  and  people  made  great 
lamentation  after  her  death;  and  by  their  remem- 
brance of  her  were  induced  to  give  more  earnest 
heed  to  the  gospel.  She  was  baptized  on  her  dy- 
ing bed.  There  were  others  who  gave  evidence  of 
piety  before  she  did;  but  the  number  was  small, 
their  knowledge  of  divine  things  was  not  clear,  so 
that  no  Christian  church  had  yet  heen  formed  and 
no  individual  had  yet  been  baptized.  Keopuolani, 
therefore,  may  be  called  the  first  fruits  of  the  mis- 
sion. The  king  and  all  the  heads  of  the  nation 
listened  tvith  the  most  profound  attention,  and  when 
they  saw  that  water  was  sprinkled  on  her  in  the 
name  of  God,  they  soid,  "Surely  she  is  no  longer 
ours,  she  formerly  gave  herself  to  Jesus  Christ. 
We  believe  she  is  his, and  will  go  to  dwell  with  him." 
This  was  done  at  fivo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  JCth  of  September  1823,  and  an  hour  after 
wards  the  Hawaiian  convert  fell  asleep. 


MISCEI.LAHT. 


Dr.  Finley  and  a  Drunkard. — That  remarkable 
man,  the  late  Dr.  Finley,  President  of  Princeton 
College,  had  once  in  his  congregation,  perhaps  in 
his  church,  a  man  over  whom  the  appetite  for  ar- 
dent spirit  had  got  the  dominion.  But  when  the 
Pastor  discovered  the  fact,  he  applied  himself  most 
anxiously  to  the  reformation  of  the  wanderer.  His 
commanding  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  w'as  seconded 
by  most  earnest  and  impressive  appeals,  in  private. 
Every  thing  was  united  in  Dr.  Finley  to  show  the 
utmost  effect  of  talent  and  piety;  the  power  of  his  per- 
sonal presence;  his  watchful  care  &.  tender  solicitude; 
and, when  he  preached  ontheendofthedrunkard,the 
thunderofcloquencc.  The  effect  was  irresistable, and 
the  parishioner  abstained  from  liquor  many  years;  my 


impression  is, thatit  was  twenty  years.  At  length  Dr. 
Finley  was takensick.&theunbappy  man.inhnsturn, 
showed  a  corresponding  anxiety  for  his  minister's 
health.  He  often  sent  to  inquire  how  the  President 
was;  and  as  the  accounts  became  more  unfavora- 
ble, his  anxiety  became  distressing.  At  Ientnh  the 
answer  came  that  Dr.  Finley  was  dead.  "  Then," 
said  he,  "lam  a  lost  man."  He  returned  to  his 
house,  resumed  his  cups,  and  soon  drank  himselfto 
death.  [S.  M.  Hopkins'  Address. 


The  Ingenuity  of  a  Beggar  Boy.— A  beggar  boy 
made  application  to  a  farmer's  wife  foi  relief,  and 
was  refused  ;  on  which  the  boy,  with  an  arch  look, 
informed  the  good  dame  that  he  would,  if  she  gave 
him  a  slice  of  bread  and  cheese,  put  her  in  posses- 
sion of  a  secret  which  would  be  of  service  to  her 
all  the  days  of  her  life  ;  the  boon  was  granted,  and 
the  boy,  agreeably  to  his  word,  remarked,  "If"  you 
knit  a  knot  at  the  end  of  your  thread,  you  will  never 
lose  your  first  stitch." 

— as®— 

Politeness.— There  is  no  policy  like  politeness — 
and  a  good  manner  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
either  to  get  a  good  name  or  to  supply  the  want  of 

The  Shoe  and  the  Slipper,  a  Fable  from  the 
French. — A  shoe  ornamented  with  superb  buckles, 
said  to  a  slipper,  that  was  placed  near  to  him,  "My 
good  friend,  why  have  you  not  buckles?"  "Of 
what  use  are  they  1"  asked  the  slipper.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible you  don't  know  the  use  of  buckles  ?  Without 
them  we  should  stick  in  the  mire  in  the  first  bog  we 
enter."  "  My  dear  friend,"  said  the  slipper,  "  I 
never  go  into  bogs." — It  is  certainly  wiser  and  bet- 
ter to  avoid  difficulties  than  to  provide  remedies  for 
them.  This  is  a  lesson  cunning  people  and  fools 
can  never  understand. 


POETRY. 


From  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  IDLE  LITTLE  BOV. 
Soy. 

This  lesson's  hard,  and  long,  and  bad — 
I  hale  it ;"  said  a  little  lad  ; 
"  Aud  then,  I  have  to  read  and  write — 
I  never  can  get  done  to  night. 
I  wish  I  was  like  Tommy  Grav, 
His  mother  lets  him  always  plav  ; 
He  flies  his  kite  and  plays  at  ball", 
And  does  not  go  to  school  at  all." 

Mother. 
"  My  little  boy,  you  grieve  me  soro, 
Pray  let  me  hear  such  words  no  more ; 
Of  boys  who  hate  to  write  aud  read, 
There's  little  to  be  hoped  indeed. 
Have  you  forgot  that  wretched  man, 
We  saw  last  Sunday  1  how  you  ran 
Shudd'ring  to  me,  from  that  sad  sight, 
And  how  you  dream'd  of  it  that  night "? 
That  senseless  man,  who  bleeding  lav, 
Began  his  course  of  sin  with  play:  " 
Heplay'd  ihe  truant,  learn'd  deceit, 
And  ev'n  his  parents'  eyes  to  cheat. 
A  toilful  child,  a  tricked  man, 
A  short  and  wretched  course  he  ran  ; — 
Wasted  the  time  his  God  had  given 
To  learn  His  will,  and  seek  lor  Heaven. 
You  tremble  while  I  speak,  I  see, 
In  thinking  such  sad  things  can  be; 
But  tremble  more  lest  idle  play 
Should  draw  you  to  this  wicked  way." 
The  little  boy  in  tears  replied, 
Whilst  pressing  near  his  mother's  side  ; 
*'  Forgive  me  ma ;  to  God  I'll  pray 
To  take  my  idle  heart  away."  M.  A.   W. 


WHOSE    COMPANION  WILL  STOP  ? 

It  is  very  important  to  the  Publishers,  thnt  they  should  know 
what  subscribers  will  continue  to  receive  the  Companion  after 
the  next  volume  commences.  It  is  also  important  to  the  sub- 
scribers themselves,  because  fifty  cents  is  added  to  the  price  un- 
less it  is  paid  in  advance.  Perhaps  those  children  who  are  not 
willing  to  have  their  papers  stop,  would  do  well  to  remind  their 
parents  that  the  present  volume  will  close  next  week,  lest  they 
should  forget  it  in  the  multitude  of  their  engagements.  On  elec- 
tion week,  they  can  send  from  nhnost  every  town  in  this  State, 
and  also  from  many  other  places,  without  expense  ;  and  that  is 
the  proper  time  to  pay  for  Iho  next  volume. — The  Companion 
now  has  a  handsome  circulation,  which  has  been  continually  in- 
creasing. Letters  should  be  Post  paid.     Willis  &  Hand. 
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Vol.  III. 


NAKSATITE. 


Prom  the  London  Christian  Guardian. 
OUR  FATHER  WHICH  ART  IN  HEAVEN. 

A  shower  of  rain  having  obliged  me  to  take  shel- 
ter in  a  lowly  cottage  at  the  extremity  of  my  parish, 
whilst  conversing  with  my  hostess,  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  voice  of  a  child  in  an  adjoining 
room,  who,  in  a' mournful  tone,  inquired,  "But, 
mother,  are  you  quite  sure  God  loves  you1?"  "  Yes, 
my  dear,"  replied  one  I  supposed  to  be  the  parent, 
"  I  am  quite  sure  he  loves  us,  because  he  says  so  in 
his  own  word."  "  Then  why  don't  he  let  father  have 
money  enough  to  buy  meat  and  stockings,  like  Jem 
Watkins?"  said  the  child.  "Because,"  answered 
the  mother,  "  he  is  very  wise,  and  knows  that  these 
things  would  not  be  good  for  us."  "  But  what 
harm  would  it  do  us  to  have  meat  to  eat  I"  inquired 
the  boy  ;  "  I  should  like  to  have  some  meat  instead 
of  having  always  oatmeal  and  potatoes."  "  But, 
Henry,  if  you  were  ill,  and  asked  your  father  for 
something  you  wanted,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  his 
love  if  he  refused  it,  if  he  knew  it  would  make  you 
worse :  and  God  is  our  father,  and  he  knows  that 
our  souls  are  sick,  therefore  he  will  not  give  us  any 
thino-  which  would  keep  us  ill ;  do  you  know  what 
I  mean,  Henry?"  "No,  mother,  but  I  think  I 
should  love  him  a -great  deal  more,  if  he  gave  us 
these  nice  things."  "Most  likely,  Henry,  if  God 
gave  you  all  you  wish  for,  you  would  not  love  him 
at  all.  You  know  if  you  had  a  fever,  your  father 
would  on  no  account  give  you  wine,  even  if  he  had 
it,  and  you  wanted  it  very  much,  because  it  would 
make  you  worse  ;  and  our  souls  are  diseased,  that 
is,  they  are  very  ill  indeed,  I  mean,  Henry,  that 
we  do  not  love  God,  we  do  not  thank  him  as  we 
ought,  for  giving  his  dear  Son  to  die  for  our  sins  ; 
we  are  ungrateful  for  all  his  goodness  and  break  his 
laws  every  day,  and  if  our  Father  who  lives  in  hea- 
ven were  to  give  us  plenty  of  meat  and  warm  clothes, 
and  every  thing  we  should  like,  our  souls  would 
grow  more  proud  and  rebellious,  and  very  likely, 
instead  of  loving  God  more,  we  should  leave  off  lov- 
ing him  at  all ;  do  you  think  you  love  him  a  little 
for  all  he  has  given  us,  and  all  he  promises  to  do  for 
us,  Henry  1"  "What  has  he  given  us,  mother?" 
"  My  dear  boy,  has  he  not  given  us  bread  to  eat, 
and  clothes  to  put  on,  and  a  house  to  live  in,  and 
don't  you  love  him  for  this?"  "Yes,  mother,  but 
my  stockings  are  old,  and  you  said  you  bad  no  mo- 
ney to  buy   more  ;  and  baby  has  got  no  shoes." 

"  My  dear,  our  Father  is  so  very  good,  that  I  am 
sure  it  is  because  he  loves  us  very  much  indeed, 
that  he  does  not  give  us  these  things,  for  he  does 
not  willingly  afflict  or  grieve  his  children  :  remem- 
ber, Henry,  how  many  good  things  he  does  give  ; 
and  how  unworthy  we  are  of  any  mercy  at  his  hands. 
He  gives  us  health  to  work,  and  he  will,  if  you  ask 
him,  give  you  a  contented  mind,  so  that  you  will 
not  wish  for  any  thing  you  have  not  got.  I  am 
afraid;  my  dear,  you  forget  what  a  great  sinner  you 
are,  and  that  you  deserve  nothing  from  your  heaven- 
ly Father  but  punishment.  Think  how  much  he 
loved  you  when  he  gave  his  Son  to  die  foryour  sins, 
and  what  he  promises  to  us  hereafter  if  we  believe 
on  our  Saviour!"  "Yes,  mother,"  said  Henry, 
"  I  can  say  a  text  about  that :  '  Behold  what  man- 
ner of  love  the  Father  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'  " 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,  remember  this;  and  when 
you  are  discontented  again,  instead  of  wishing  for 
more  meat  or  such  things,  recollect  that  your  Sa- 
viour had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  pray  for 
grace  to  love  him  more  who  suffered  so  much  for 
you." 


I  was  too  much  pleased  at  what  I  had  heard,  not 
to  inquire  who  this  person  was,  who  thus  taught  her 
child  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  trust 
that  all  necessary  things  would  be  added  unto  him; 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  informed  me  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  who  had  been  so  reduced  by  losses, 
that  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  farm,  and  work 
as. a  daily  laborer  to  maintain  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, but  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  wages 
given  at  the  present  time,  the  family  were  often  des- 
titute of  those  comforts  which  the  poor  child  recol- 
lected having  once  enjoyed.  They  now  rented  two 
rooms  in  the  humble  cottage  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  and 
by  their  Christian  conduct  had  rendered  themselves 
very  desirable  inmates  to  the  poor  old  woman.  She 
appeared  delighted  to  talk  of  them,  and  by  the 
anecdotes  she  related,  interested  me  exceedingly. 
I  inquired  if  I  might  venture  to  call  on  her  lodger, 
and  she  replied  that  Mrs.  Evans  would,  she  was 
sure,  be  happy  to  see  me,  for  she  was  always  anx- 
ious for  Christian  conversation.  I  immediately 
rapped  at  her  door,  and  having  received  permission 
to  enter,  I  apologized  for  my  visit,  by  saying  I  had 
accidentally  heard  her  admonitions  to  her  son,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  expressing  my  approbation 
of  her  method  of  instructing  him.  She  appeared 
slightly  confused,  but  said  it  was  her  chief  desire  to 
bring  up  her  children  in  the  love  as  well  as  the  fear 
of  God.  The  appearance  of  Mrs.  Evans  was  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  favorable  opinion  1  had  formed 
of  her.  She  was  about  five  and  thirty,  and  the 
neatness  of  her  dress,  and  the  intelligence  and  se- 
riousness expressed  in  her  countenance,  united  to 
the  utmost  gentleness  of  manner,  almost  amounting 
to  elegance,  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  I  was 
conversing  with  one  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  far  different  sphere  of  life.  The  apart- 
ment was  scantily  furnished  but  delicately  clean. 
A  baby  who  lay  asleep  in  the  cradle,  looked  exceed- 
ingly ill,  and  Mrs.  Evans,  by  her  anxious  glances 
towards  it,  gave  me  reason  to  believe  that  her  faith 
had  other  trials,  besides  the  want  of  some  of  those 
comforts  of  this  life  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. I  inquired  the  age  of  her  eldest  child,  who 
had  left  the  room.  "  He  is  seven,  sir,"  she  said  ; 
and  upon  my  asking  if  she  had  no  others,  the  tear 
rose  in  her  eye  as  she  replied,  "  I  trust  I  have  two 
dear  ones  in  heaven.  God  saw  that  1  was  loving 
the  gifts  more  than  the  giver,  and  in  mercy  to  my 
soul  he  took  away  my  children."  ".And  could  you 
see  his  love  while  he  was  thus  afflicting  you."  "Oh, 
sir!"  said  Mrs.  Evans,  "the  death  of  my  babies 
was  the  stroke  which  God  blessed  to  my  conversion, 
but  now  I  can  hope  to  see  them  again  in  his  arms, 
and  thank  my  heavenly  Father  for  this  testimony  of 
his  love,  though  at  the  time  my  heart  was  broke." 
"  I  believe,  Mrs.  Evans,  your  Father  is  now  trying 
your  faith  by  depriving  you  of  some  comforts  and 
enjoyments  which  I  understand  you  have  been  used 
to;  and  can  you  still  say,  '  Thy  will  be  done?'" 
"  I  pray  to  be  enabled  to  do  so,"  she  replied,  "  but 
like  my  little  boy  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  doubt 
his  love  to  us;  but  my  husband  always  sajs,  Fear 
not,  Jane,  the  Lord  loveth  whom  he  chasteneth  ; 
it  is  our  duly  to  try  to  discover  the  benefit  to  be  deri- 
ved from  these  trials,  and  to  say  with  Job,  'though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,'  for  'like  as  a 
father  pitieth  his  own  children,  even  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.'  "  "  Well,  Mrs.  Evans, 
I  hope  you  will  in  all  your  afflictions  enjoy  the  light 
of  your  Father's  countenance,  and  then  your  life 
will  be  an  enviable  one,  though  debarred  of  all 
which  the  world  values  :  but  is  not  your  infant  now 
awake  ?"  She  immediately  took  her  out  the  cradle, 
and  the  starting  tear  showed  the  dread  of  a  mother's 
heart  lest  this  treasure  should  likewise  be  required 


of  her.  The  child  was  delicate,  and  Mrs.  Evans 
was  unable  to  procure  that  kind  of  nourishment 
which  was  absolutely  necessary.  1  could  not  but 
respect  the  feeling  which  cast  a  shade  of  reserve 
over  her  manner,  when  I  endeavored  to  learn  the 
truth,  and  was  afterwards  gratified  to  find  that  the 
assistance  which  I  offered,  and  which  a  mother's 
anxiety  could  not  refuse,  was  of  essential  service  to 
the  child.  I  was  preparing  to  take  leave  of  Mrs. 
Evans,  when  her  little  boy  entered.  He  was  a  fine, 
healthy  looking  fellow,  and  instantly  ran  to  his  pa- 
rent, when  he  perceived  the  stranger  still  in  the 
room.  She  reproved  him  for  his  shyness,  and  after 
some  hesitation  he  shook  hands  with  me.  We  soon 
became  intimate,  and  he  repeated  that  beautiful 
hymn. 

"  I  bless  the  mercy  and  the  grace 
"  Which  on  mv  birth  hath  smiled." 
The  child  bad  scarcely  finished,  when  the  door 
opened  and  a  laboring  man  entered,  whom  Mrs. 
Evans  welcomed  as  her  husband.  I  then  began  to 
perceive  that  I  was  intruding  on  their  dinner  hour, 
and  rose  immediately  to  depart,  but  could  not  refrain 
from  saying  to  the  farmer,  "  My  friend,  I  am  in- 
debted to  your  wife  for  half  an  hour's  very  profita- 
ble conversation,  she  seems  indeed  to  have  proved 
the  benefit  of  affliction.  I  trust  you  also  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  the  Holy  One."  "  Thank  God,  I  do, 
sir,  and  though  he  sometimes  hides  his  face,  it  is 
but  for  a  moment,  to  show  me  how  entirely  1  must 
depend  upon  him  for  happiness."  "And  are  you 
satisfied  with  the  portion  of  this  world's  goods 
which  he  gives  you  at  present  ?"  "  I  pray  to  be 
enabled  to  feel  satisfied,  sir,"  said  he,  *■  though 
often  my  worldly  heart  looks  back  with  regiet  at 
the  things  I  once  possessed  ;  but  it  is  the  Lord's  do- 
ing, and  has  he  not  a  right  to  do  as  he  will  with  his 
own?"  "  Farewell  my  friends,"  said  I,  "you  are 
happy  ;  I  can  but  commend  you  to  the  continued 
keeping  of  your  Father  in  heaven,  and,  if  he  sees  fit 
still  more  to  try  you,  and  for  your  perfect  sanctifica- 
tion  to  give  you  more  of  the  bread  of  sorrow  and  the 
water  of  affliction,  he  will,  I  am  confident,  give  you 
also  to  taste  of  that  comfort  wherewith  he  comfort- 
eth  them  who  trust  in  him." 


HELIGION. 


Prom  the  Children's  Magazine. 
THE  REFORMATION. 

"Mother,"  said  little  John  one  day,  after  he  had 
been  sitting  in  silence  for  some  time  ;  "  Mother, 
what  did  the  minister  mean  yesterday,  in  his  ser- 
mon, when  he  said  we  ought  to  bless  God  for  the 
Reformation?  I  did  not  know  what  he  meant, 
and  as  you  have  told  me  to  look  into  the  dictionary 
when  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  word,  I 
have  just  been  looking;  it  says  Reformation  is 
'  a  change  from  worse  to  belter ;'  What  change  did 
he  mean  ?" 

"  My  dear,"  said  his  mother,  "  the  minister 
thought  all  the  congregation  knew  very  well  what 
he  meant  by  the  Reformation,  and  therefore  did  not 
explain  it ;  but  I  am  glad  you  have  asked  me,  as 
it  shows  you  paid  some  attention  to  the  sermon,  and 
will  tell  you  in  as  few  words  as  I  can.  After  our 
Saviour  ascended  to  Heaven,  the  Apostles,  as  you 
well  know,  went  into  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  preaching  the  gospel  and  establishing  church- 
es. Alter  their  death,  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  de- 
grees, obtained  a  great  deal  of  power  over  the 
other  Churches  of  Europe,  and  at  last  was  regard- 
ed as  the  head,  and  whatever  its  Bishop,  who  is 
called  the  Pope,  commanded,  the  others  performed. 
The  Church  of  Rome  also  became  corrupt,  allow- 
ing many  practices  which  the  Bible  forbids;  one 
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of  these  was  the  sale  of  indulgences,  that  is  grant- 
ing pardon  of  sins  to  any  person  who  would  pay 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  proportion  to  his  of- 
fence." 

John. — Mother,  does  not  the  Bible  say    "  none 
can  forgive  sins  but  God  alone?" 

Mother. — Yes,  my  child,  it  does.  But  the  priests 
of  the  Romish  Church  pretended  that  this  power 
was  given  to  them  ;  and  it  was  this  wicked  practice 
of  selling  indulgences  which  caused  the  Reforma- 
tion, as  I  will  now  show  you.  Pope  Leo  X.  need- 
ing large  sums  of  money  to  complete  St.  Peter's 
Church  at  Rome,  determined  to  obtain  it  by 
means  I  just  mentioned,  "  the  sale  of  indulgences." 
He  sent  Monks,  (an  order  of  Priests,)  over  all  Eu- 
rope for  this  purpose.  One  of  them  by  the  name  of 
Tetzel,  went  to  Germany,  and  was  very  active  in 
the  work.  At  this  lime  Martin  Luther  was  profes- 
sor in  the  University  of  Willemberg.  He  was  also 
a  Romish  Priest,  but  one  who,  unlike  most  of  his 
brethren,  had  diligently  studied  his  Bible.  He 
knew  this  practice  was  not  warranted  by  scripture, 
and  immediately  opposed  it.  For  this  conduct  the 
Pope  was  much  enraged  at  him,  and  excommuni- 
cated him  as  a  heretic.  Luther  still  continued  to 
declare  his  sentiments,  and  although  much  oppos- 
ed, those  at  last  prevailed,  and  were  embraced  by 
great  numbers.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  was  awaken- 
ed, men  began  to  study  the  Bible,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  great  change  took  place,  which 
is  known  as  "  the  Reformation."  It  is  this,  my 
son,  for  which  the  minister  told  us  we  should  bless 
God  ;  and  surely  it  is  right  that  we  should  bless 
that  God  whoso  mercifully  opened  theeyesofmen 
to  see  the  error  of  their  ways  !  X.   H. 
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From  the  Sabbath  School  Herald. 
1  CANNOT  TELL  A  LIE. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  while  Gen.  La  Fay- 
ette commanded  in  ihe  American  army,  a  part  of 
the  troops  were  encamped  at  a  certain  place,  near 
the  water's  edge.  One  calm  summer's  evening,  a 
soldier,  who  was  a  filer  in  one  of  the  companies, 
went  into  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  bathing.  Be- 
intf  an  excellent  swimmer,  as  well  as  fifer,  he  took 
his  fife  with  him  into  the  water,  and  engaged  in 
fifin<r  and  swimming  at  the  same  time.  The  music 
reached  the  ear  of  Lafayette.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  an  officer  in  pursuit  of  the  man,  who 
had  thus,  by  playing,  disobeyed  the  orders  of  the 
camp. 

The  soldier  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a 
man  of  truth.  When  arrested  by  the  officer,  and 
on  the  way  to  the  General's  tent,  he  thought  within 
himself,  that  perhaps  he  might  escape  a  severe  pun- 
ishment, by  denying  the  deed.  On  a  few  moments 
reflection,  however,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  al- 
ways spoken  the  truth, — I  cannot  tell  a  lie."  With 
this  principle  in  his  mind,  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  General,  who  asked  him  if  he  was  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  played  upon  the  water,  the  evening  pre- 
vious; to  which  he  replied,  "I  am."  "And  do 
you  know,"  continued  Lafayette,  "of  any  others  in 
the  army,  who  can  play  the  same  tune?"  "  Two 
or  three,  I  do,"  said  the  soldier.  "  To-morrow 
evening,  then,  at  such  an  hour,  I  wish  you  to  repair 
to  my  tent  with  them."  They  came  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour.  The  General  then  informed  them,  that 
the  tune  which  he  had  heard  the  evening  before, 
affected  him  very  much  : — that  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, it  had  been  played  at  a  funeral  of  a  dear  friend 
of  his,  whodied  in  his  native  country.  Since  then, 
until  now,  he  had  never  met  with  the  individual 
who  could  play  it.  "  For  the  purpose  of  indulging 
in  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing  it  once  more, 
I  have,"  said  he,  "  sent  for  you." 

The  General,  after  being  agreeably  entertained, 
with  the  conversation  and  music  of  his  hosts,  dis- 
missed them  with  his  thanks,  and  some  guineas 
from  his  purse,  as  an  expression  of  his  satisfaction 
in  their  performance. 

"  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,"   is  a  good  rule  to  follow. 

The  subject  of  the  above  story,  died  since  the 
late  visit  of  Lafayette  to  this  country.  U. 


MISSION  TO  ST.  THOMAS. 

In  the  Companion,  page  163,  you  were  told  about 
the  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  to  Greenland, 
and  the  good  they  had  done  in  that  country  in 
turning  the  inhabitants  from  the  worship  of  idols 
to  the  worship  of  the  "only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent."  And  we  then  promis- 
ed at  some  other  lime  to  tell  you  about  the  mission- 
aries who  are  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
lne  |  shall  now  tell  you  something  about  the  first  mission- 
aries  to  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  West 
India  Islands. 

Some  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  the  Uni- 
ted Brethren  once  being  at  the  city  of  Copenhagen, 
in  Denmark,  on  business  connected  with  their 
Church,  became  acquainted  with  a  negro  from  the 
West  Indies,  named  Anthony.  This  negro  had  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  been 
added  to  the  Church  by  baptism.  He  made  known 
to  these  ministers  the  lamentable  situation  of  the 
negro  slaves  in  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  and  beg- 
ged them  to  send  missionaries  to  teach  them.  This 
negro  Anthony  afterward  came  to  Herrnhut,  the 
principal  settlement  of  the  United  Brethren,  and 
again  made  his  request  to  the  congregation  ;  he  told 
tiiem  of  the  miserable  state  of  the  blacks  in  that 
island,  who  were  living  in  the  commission  of  the 
greatest  sins,  because  they  were  ignorant,  knowing 
nothing  of  God  and  his  Christ.  He  also  told  them 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  teacher  to 
have  any  intercourse  with  the  blacks  unless  he 
would  himself  become  a  slave.  Two  of  the  Breth- 
ren, who  had  before  thought  of  going  on  this  ser- 
vice, were  not  terrified  by  this  news,  but  declared 
themselves  willing  to  give  up  their  lives  and  to 
be  sold  as  slaves,  if  they  could  win  but  one  soul  for 
him. 

After  they  had  commenced  their  journey,  (which 
they  soon  did,)  many  of  their  friends  endeavored  to 
persuade  them  to  change  their  mind — they  men- 
tioned the  great  difficulties  in  the  way — but  noth- 
ing could  alter  their  determination.  The  only  way 
they  expected  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  slaves  was 
to  become  one  of  them.  They  set  sail  from  Copen- 
hagen October  8,  1732.  As  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  the  island,  they  received  an  invitation  from  a 
planter  to  come  to  his  house,  who  had  heard  of  them 
by  means  of  letters  from  Europe.  They  soon  com- 
menced the  instruction  of  the  negroes.  By  some  of 
the  white  inhabitants  they  were  esteemed  as  the 
servants  of  God — other  despised  them  and  called 
them  seducers,  and  said  they  ought  to  be  driven 
out  of  the  island.  None  of  these  things  moved 
them.  They  found  they  could  support  themselves 
by  working  at  their  trades.  One  of  them  was  soon 
obliged  to  return  to  Europe — the  other  remained, 
and  was  appointed  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Go- 
vernor. 

Thus  their  whole  plan  of  proceedings  was  differ- 
ent from  what  they  expected.  This  faithful  mis- 
sionary continued  to  labor  for  a  long  time  alone. 
Others  at  length  were  sent  to  assist  him.  By  their 
exertions  many  of  the  negroes  were  instructed  in 
the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the  seed  sown  by  the 
first  missionaries,  with  many  tears  and  fervent 
prayers,  sprung  up  and  brought  forth  fruit  in  due 
time.  There  are  at  this  time  nine  missionaries  la- 
boring on  this  island.         [Children's  Magazine. 


OBITUARY. 


ry  Jane's  teacher  came  and  invited  her  to  attend. 
She  did  so  for  one  year,  when  she  was  taken  sick. 
Her  teacher  visited  her,  and  continued  to  do  so, 
during  her  illness;  and  was  herself  surprised  at  the 
effect  of  divine  grace,  that  appeared  visibly  to  have 
affected  her  heart.  She  asked  her,  how  she  dis- 
covered that  she  was  a  sinner.  She  replied;  '  it  was 
you  ;  that  first  told  me  I  was  a  lost  sinner,  and  that 
pointed  me  to  a  Saviour.'  What  gratitude  to  God 
must  have  filled  her  heart,  for  having  used  her,  as 
an  instrument  of  presenting  truth  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  save  one  soul.  How  encouragiag  to  Sab- 
bath school  teachers,  to  be  faithful  in  sowing  the 
good  seed,  not  doubling,  but  that  it  will  spring 
up  and  bear  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
in  many  souls.  [S.  S.  Treasury. 


THE    NURSERY. 


From  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury. 
A  LITTLE  BOY  WHO  WAS  NEARLY  DROWNED. 

William  W.  is  a  little  boy  about  six  years  of  age. 
The  other  day  he  was  crossing  a  brook  with  his  lit- 
tle cousins,  when  he  accidentally  fell  into  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  not  very  deep,  and  his  cousin  soon 
helped  him  out.  He  came  into  the  house  to  his 
mother,  completely  drenched  with  water  and  shiv- 
ering with  the  cold.  His  clothes  were  soon  chang- 
ed, he  was  put  in  bed,  and  after  a  nap,  he  was  very 
comfortable.  His  mother  then  asked  him  what  he 
thought  when  he  fell  into  the  water.  He  replied, 
"  I  thought  I  should  be  drowned,  and  I  was  afraid 
I  should  go  to  misery."  The  next  day,  William  so 
far  forgot  his  late  fears,  as  to  utter  a  wicked  word, 
which  he  often  hears  some  profane  neighbors  nse. 
His  mother  talked  very  seriously  to  him — remind- 
ed him  of  his  danger  the  day  before — of  h\s fears — 
of  his  aggrated  guilt — he  a  Sabbath  school  scholar, 
and  favored  with  Christian  parents — knowing  right 
and  wrong,  and  learning  the  words  of  wicked  boys, 
who  not  only  are  not  taught  their  duly,  but  are 
learned,  by  parental  example,  to  use  wicked  words. 
William  evidently  felt  this  keen  reproof,  and  con- 
victed by  his  own  conscience,  hung  his  head  a  mo- 
ment with  apparent  concern.  Then  raising  it,  he 
said,  "Ma',  will  you  forgive  me?"  She  replied, 
"  I  can  forgive  you  readily,  if  you  are  really  sorry 
and  will  be  careful  in  future.  But  there  is  anoth- 
er, of  whom  you  must  ask  forgiveness,  who  saw  and 
heard  you."  He  went  into  the  entry,  and  was  gone 
a  few  moments,  then  returning,  his  mother  inquir- 
ed if  he  had  asked  forgiveness  of  God,  he  cheerfully 
replied,  "  Yes,  Ma',  that  was  what  I  went  into  the 
entry  for."  Little  children,  who  read  this,  think 
how  unhappy  sin  makes  children.  And,  if  not  r«- 
pented  of,  it  will  frighten  them  in  a  dying  hour,  as 
it  did  William  W.  when  he  thought  he  would  drown 
and  go  to  misery.  S. 
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HAPPY  DEATH  OF  A  SABBATH  SCHOLAR. 

Extract  of  a  letter  just  received  at  Andover,  dated 
March  2d,  1830. 

"Mary  Jane  died  a  few  weeks  since,  of  con- 
sumption, at  the  age  of  fourteen;  animated  and 
rendered  perfectly  happy  by  the  blessed  hope  of 
immortality  beyond  the  grave.  Such  was  her  at- 
lachment  to  Christ,  that  she  longed  to  depart,  and 
be  with  her  Saviour,  which  was  to  her  far  better. 

"  This  happy  death  was,  under  God,  to  be  ascri- 
bed to  her  Sabbath  school  instruction.  This  school 
had  not  been  established  more  than  two  years.  Ma- 


From  the   Western  S.  S.  Messenger. 
JAMES  AND  HIS  LESSON. 

James  brought  his  book  to  his  mother,  who  mark- 
ed a  lesson  for  him,  and  bade  him  go  to  his  seat 
and  study  it.  "  I  shall  give  you  an  hour  James," 
said  she,  "  and  then  I  will  call  you  to  say  it."  James 
looked  at  the  lesson,  and  his  face  grew  quite  dark 
and  angry — "All  this!  mother?  I  can't  learn  so 
much."  "Your  mother  knows  best,  my  little  boy, 
how  much  you  can  learn,  and  she  would  noL,give 
you  more.  Sit  down  and  begin."  "  But  said 
James,  I  know  I  can't :  so  where  is  the  use  of 
beginning?"  His  mother  looked  up  and  calmly 
said,  "  James,  you  forget  yourself.  You  have  lost 
almost  two  minutes  already — you  might  have  learn- 
ed two  or  three  lines." 

James  sat  down,  as  his  mother  looked  displeased: 
and  he  looked  over  the  lesson.  Then  he  got  up 
and  coming  to  his  mother  said,  "If  I  might  just 
learn  so  much,"  marknig  the  place  with  his  finger. 
"  You  have  lost  four  or  five  minutes,"  said  his  mo- 
ther, "  I  see  no  reason  for  making  your  lesson 
shorter.  Go  to  your  seat."  James  began  to  cry 
and  was  obliged  to  look  for  his  pocket  handker- 
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chief— .then  his  eyes  were  fil'ed  with  tears,  and  he 
could  not  see  the  words  plain.  But  his  mother 
took  no  notice,  but  continued  looking  at  her  work. 
He  dried  his  eyes  and  took  up  his  book.  Present- 
ly he  got  up  again.  "  Mot'ier,  hear  me  as  far  as  I 
know?"  His  mother  answered,  "  I  will  hear  you 
the  whole  at  the  end  of  tl  e  hour — you  are  losing 
time — sit  down."  James  >vent  to  his  seat,  saying 
as  he  sat  down,  "  Mother,  1  just  wanted  you  to  hear 
me  that  little  piece — see  here,  mother,  just  that." 

His  mother  did  not  answer,  so  James  began  to 
study  and  soon  said  "  Mot  ler,  I  know  it — won't 
you  hear  me  ?" 

"  That  lesson  will  take  a  longer  time  to  learn," 
said  his  mother,  "  and  besides,  I  told  you  I  would 
call  in  an  hour."  "Well  js'nt  it  an  hour?"  said 
the  foolish  little  boy.' 

So  he  turned  to  the  window,  and  marked  with 
bis  finger  on  the  glass.  "  Oh  !  look  at  that  wagon, 
how  fast  it  goes !  Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  play  this 
afternoon  ?" 

James'  mother  only  said  "  Learn  your  lesson,  my 
son."  "  I  know  it,  ma'am,  already."  Then  he 
began  to  play  with  the  flies,  and  tied  his  hand  ker- 
chief in  knots  and  slapped  it  about  him.  "James, 
the  hour  is  up,  come  and  say  your  lesson  ;"  said  his 
mother,  "  Just  stop  till  I  look  it  over,"  said  he. 
"  No  you  have  had  an  hour,  and  you  said  you  knew 
it."  James  brought  his  book — "  Just  tell  me  the 
first  word  mother."  His  mother  told  him.  He  said 
a  few  words — "  What  comes  next,  mother?"  She 
told  him.  But  after  trying  a  little  longer  he  stop- 
ped and  said,  "just  let  me  read  it  over  and  then  I 
guess  I  can  say  it."  His  mother  closed  the  book 
and  put  it  away.  Then  she  said  to  James,  "  You 
have  wasted  your  time,  and  disobeyed  your  mother, 
and  cheated  yourself — you  cannot  go  to  play.  If 
you  had  done  as  I  bade  you  at  first,  I  should  now 
have  been  pleased  with  you — you  would  have 
known  your  lesson  and  have  felt  cheerful  and  hap- 
py :  now  you  must  sit  by  yourself  and  consider 
what  you  have  been  doing,  for  another  hour,  and  I 
hope  your  next  lesson  will  be  learned." 


lowed  him  about  the  island  with  a  cord  round  her 
neck,  like  the  most  familiar  dog."  [id. 


THE  CHILD  SPARED  BY  A  LION'. 
"A  Lion  having  escaped  from  the  menagerie  of 
the  great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  entered  Florence,  every 
where  spreading  terror.  Among  the  fugitives  was 
a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  which  she  let 
fall.  He  seized,  and  seemed  ready  to  devour  it, 
when  the  mother  transported  by  the  tender  affec- 
tions of  nature,  ran  back,  threw  herself  before  the 
Lion,  and  by  her  gestures  demanded  the  child. — 
The  lion  looked  at  her  steadfastly,  her  cries  and 
tears  seemed  to  affect  him,  till  at  last,  he  laid  the 
child  down  without  doing  it  the  least  injury."     [id. 
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From  the  London   Youth's  Magazine. 
THE  CUCULLUS  INDICATOR. 

This  bird  is  found,  according  to  Monsieur  Buf- 
fon,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  at  some  distance  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  is  celebrated  for  indi- 
cating where  wild  bees'  nests  may  be  found  ;  twice 
a  day  its  shrill  cry  is  heard  sounding  cherr,  cherr; 
which  seems  to  call  the  honey-hunters,  who  answer 
by  a  soft  whistle.  When  it  is  seen  it  flies  and  hov- 
ers over  a  hollow  tree  that  contains  a  nest ;  and  if 
the  hunters  do  not  come  it  redoubles  its  cries,  flies 
back,  returns  to  the  tree,  and  points  out  the  prey 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  forgetting  nothing  to 
excite  them  to  profit  by  the  treasure  it  has  discover- 
ed, and  which  probably  it  could  not  enjoy  without 
the  aid  of  man  ;  either  because  the  entrance  to  the 
nest  is  too  small,  or  from  other  circumstances  which 
the  relater  has  not  told  us.  While  the  honey  is 
procuring,  it  flies  to  some  distance,  interestinglyob- 
serving  all  that  passes,  and  waiting  for  its  part  of 
the  spoil,  which  the  hunters  never  forget  to  leave, 
though  not  enough  to  satiate  the  bird. 

This  account  was  confirmed   by  a  gentleman, 

who  assisted  at  the  distruction  of  many  bees'  nests, 

and  procured  two  of  these  birds  that  had  been  killed. 

— ©S©— 

THE  GRATEFUL  LIONESS. 

"  At  the  French  fort  St.  Louis,  there  was  a  lion- 
ess which  was  kept  chained.  She  had  a  disease  in 
the  jaw  which  reduced  her  to  great  extremity,  and 
she  was  at  length  thrown  into  a  neighboring  field. 
In  this  state  she  was  found  by  Monsieur  Compag- 
non,  as  he  returned  from  hunting.  The  eyes  were 
closed,  the  jaw  open,  and  already  swarming  with 
ants.  Compagnon  took  pity  on  the  poor  animal, 
washed  the  mouth  with  water,  and  poured  some 
milk  down  her  throat.  The  lioness  recovered  by 
degrees  and  was  brought  backtothe  fort, and  conceiv- 
ed such  an  affection  for  her  benefactor, that  she  would 
receive  food  only  from  him ,  and  when  cured  fol- 


HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU  ? 

Every  reader  can  tell  his  or  her  age;  and  we  ask 
the  question  here,  not  expecting  to  receive  answers 
ourselves,  but  because  it  is  important  for  all  people 
to  think  frequently  how  many  years  of  their  lives 
havepassedaway.  Someof  ouryoungfriends  are  sev- 
en years  old,  some  ten,  some  twelve,  and  others  four- 
teen or  fifteen.  Now  any  one  of  these  periods  is  a 
large  portion  of  human  life,  even  when  measured 
by  the  rule  of  seventy  years.  Ten  years  is  a  sev- 
enth part  of  seventy  ;  and  a  child  of  that  age  has 
lived  as  it  were  one  day  out  of  his  longest  week 
on  earth.  A  child  of  fourteen  years  has  lived 
two  days;  and  has  but  five  more  to  come.  Besides, 
half  the  human  race  die  under  the  age  of  sixteen ; 
and  therefore  the  youngest  reader  we  have  may 
have  lived  out  half  his  days.  Yea,  no  one  of  them 
knows  but  he  has  less  than  a  year  or  a  month  to 
stay,  and  that  there  is  only  a  step  between  him  and 
death.  Every  one  is  a  year  older  than  when  he 
received  and  perused  the  first  number  of  this  vol- 
ume. In  that  time  he  has  had  fifty-two  numbers, 
passed  through  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  probably  heard  twice  as  many  times  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Has  every  one  added  in  proportion  to  his  knowl- 
edge, his  virtue,  and  his  piety  ?  How  is  it,  young 
friend,  with  yourself?  How  old  are  you?  You  are 
old  enough  to  sin,  and  therefore  to  repent  and  be- 
lieve? Have  you  repented  and  believed?  Have 
you  lived  for  Christ,  or  for  yourself,  the  year  past? 
Have  you,  within  that  lime,  reformed  any  evil  hab- 
it, or  subdued  any  evil  passion  ;  or  have  you  com- 
menced any  wicked  way  which  you  did  not  practise 
before?  Are  you  a  better  child,  towards  your  pa- 
rents, your  brothers  and  sisters,  your  teachers,  and 
your  associates?  Are  you  more  industrious,  pa- 
tient, meek,  forgiving,  faithful,  devoted  to  the  great 
objects  of  life  ?  Are  you  a  Christian,  growing  in 
grace,  and  humility,  and  faith,  and  holy  living? 
Are  you  becoming  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light,  or  more  fitted  to  lie  down  in  sorrow? 
Are  you  a  whole  year's  journey  nearer  to  heaven, 
or  to  hell? 

COMMITTING  SCRIPTURE  TO  MEMORY. 

Messrs.  Editors, — My  little  son,  8  years  old,  who  takes 
your  little  paper,  gives  tlie  following  answer  to  your  question  in 
the  Youlli's  Companion  of  March  31.  The  question  is,  how 
long  would  il  take  to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  the  New- 
Testament,  at  one  verse  per  day  ? — Answer, — 7548  days,  or  20 
years  248  days.  I  have  not  examined  the  answer,  but  I  believe 
he  lias  caloulaled  each  year  at  365  days,  making  no  allowance 
for  leap  years.  J.  L. 

[The  above-mentioned  question  was  given  by  a  correspondent, 
who  is  acquainted  with  many  persons,  children  and  adults  too, 
who  are  engaged  in  committing  the  scriptures  to  memory,  at  one 
verse  a  day.  They  began  together,  and  all  are  commuting  the 
same  portions  at  the  same  time.  There  mny  be  some  pleasing 
associations  about  this  method  ;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  should  not 
think  it  best  to  confine  our  children  to  so  limited  a  portion  of 
scripture,  or  to  a   slow   and  uniform  practice  through  the  year.] 


father  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  male  and  fe- 
male. All  would  have  been  exposed  to  malice, 
fraud,  forgery,  and  lost.  But  now  every  man's  face 
can  distinguish  him  in  the  light,  his  voice  in  the 
dark,  and  his  hand-writing  can  speak  for  him  though 
absent,  and  be  his  witness  to  all  generations.  Did 
this  happen  by  chance,  or  is  it  not  a  manifest  as  well 
as  admirable  indication  of  a  divine  superintendence? 
— a©s —  Home. 

Infidel  wit  repelled. — A  gay.  young  spark  of  a  de- 
istical  turn,  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  fotced  his 
sentiments  upon  the  company,  by  attempting  to  ridi- 
cule the  Scripture — and  among  other  topics,  made 
himself  merry  with  the  story  of  David  and  Goliah  ; 
strongly  urged  the  impossibility  of  a  youth  like  Da- 
vid, being  able  to  throw  a  stone  with  sufficient  force 
to  sink  into  a  giant's  forehead.  On  ihis  he  appeal- 
ed to  the  company,  and  in  particular  to  a  grave  gen- 
tleman, of  the  denomination  called  Quakers,  who 
sat  silent  in  one  corner  of  the  carriage  : — "  Indeed, 
friend,  replied  he,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  improba- 
ble, if  the  Philistine's  head  was  as  soft  as  thine." 


KISOEhlAIvT. 


Providence. — What  inextricable  confusion  must 
the  world  have  been  in,  but  for  the  variety  which 
we  find  to  obtain  in  the  faces,  the  voices,  and  the 
hand-writings  of  men  !  No  security  of  person,  of 
possession,  no  justice  between  man  and  man,  no 
distinction  between  good  and  bad,  friends  and  foes, 


Disappointments. — How  many  have  had  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  being  disappointed  in  designs 
which  they  earnestly  pursued,  but  which  if  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  they  have  afterwards  seen, 
would  have  occasioned  their  ruin. 
— ©00— 

Health. — The  principal  secrets  of  health  are  ear- 
ly rising,  exercise,  personal  cleanliness,  and  leaving 
the  table  unoppressed. 

To  decide  between  the  interfering  claims  of  duty 
and  inclination,  is  the  moral  arithmetic  of  human 
life.— Ha??. 
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